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Physical  Forcé  is  a  necessary  pre-rcquiaile  to  usefulness  and  success, 
in  any  profcssion.  A  certain  amount  of  this  forcé  is  indispensable  ¡n 
every  business  in  whlch  men  engage,  whether  that  business  be  made 
up,  in  itself,  of  physical  or  mental  labor.  That  it  requires  a  given 
aoiount  of  physical  forcé  to  lift  a  bushel  of  grain,  run  over  a  mile  of 
ground^  or  twist  a  tvvo  years'  sapling,  all  wifl  admit.  But  these  aré 
only  the  more  obvious  uses,  the  grosser  applications  of  that  mysterious 
principie  pervadihg  our  Corporeal  forms.  and  which  I  have  denomi- 
nated  physical  forcé. 

This  principie,  whether,  we  have  ever  perceived  it  or  not,  has  far 
other  uses.  It  as  rcally  requires  a  deñnite  amount  of  Physical  Forcé 
to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  a  principie,  to  fix  a  fact  imperishablv 
in  the  memory,  to  commít  a  good  lesson,  to  see  straight  througn 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease  to  the  true  condition  of  the  organs, 
to  see  clearly  the  remedy  indicated  for  a  malady,  to  infuse 
courage  ínlo  the  patient  and  his  friends — yes,  ¡t  just  as  re- 
ally  requires  a  definite  amount  of  Physical  Forcé  to  make  a 
friend  in  conversation,  to  assert  your  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  to 
get  men  to  acknowledge  it,  to  get  your  reasons  admitted  ior  truth. 
e ven  if  they  be  true,  or  to  be  enabled  to  be  a  peaceable  and  resp^cted 
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member  of  your  own  family,  community  and  nation — to  deny  your- 
telf  and  exercise  a  saving  self-control  when  indulgence  of  any  appe- 
tite  would  be  prejudicia],  or  to  obtain  the  good  thinn  of  this  worid, 
when  the  possession  of  them  is  your  honest  due,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  them  salutary  in  itself,  just  as  reallv,  I  say,  as  it  requires  a  fixed 
quantum  of  the  same  forcé  to  lift  the  load,  run  the  mile,  or  twist  the 
stout  saplinff  1  Do  you  want  proof  \  Bodies  whose  physical  forcé 
has  departeí — dead  men,  I  mean — see  no  principies,  ^cquire  no  facts, 
get  no  lessons,  make  no  diagnoses,  heal  no  diseases,  strengthen  no 
weak  hearts,  gain  no  friends,  secure  no  standing,  conquer  by  no  rea- 
sons,  maintain  no  relations,  control  not  themselves,  secure  no  delights  1 
And  just  in  proportion  as  düeaseSf  exces^es^  or  depressing  cares  have 
brought  any  livmg  man  more  or  less  near  to  the  condition  of  a  dead 
man,  just  in  that  proportion  does  he  lack  the  forcé  by  which  lo  act 
upon  and  sway  the  circumstances  around  him  tohisends;  just  in  that 
proportion  does  he  fail  to  secure  all  the  ends  of  his  existence  I 

Go  to  the  farm  yard,  and  see  how  the  domestic  animáis  manage 
these  matters.  Some  day  a  new  comer  is  added  to  the  herd  of  cat- 
tle.  Now  the  age  of  the  stranger  will  make  some  differencé-ín  the 
reception  that  follows,  but  far  more  the  strength,  and  the  beariog 
which  depends  directly  on  the  strenffth.  No  matter  how  intelligent 
young  '' jBri|;ht/'  or  *'  Lily,"  may  be,  no  matter  how  adorned  with 
the  graces  of  demeanor  and  personal  appearance  that  appertain  ta 
the  bovine  race,  if  he  or  she  oe  punv,  lank,  and  feeble  looking,  (asif, 
like  your  humble  servant,  the  speaker  of.  the  hour,  troublcd  with 
dyspepsioj  or  as  if  afflicted  with  the  '^ dumps^^  or  '' nervousness,''  or 
feeung  *'  oíd,")  and  if,  consequen  ti  v,  asis  most  likely,  the  head  drops, 
and  the  whole  demeanor  is  spiritíess,  the  fate  of  the  new  comer  if 
at  once  sealed.  Every  noble  lord  and  thrifty  matron  of  the  herd, 
will  toss  at,  or  chase,  or  gore  the  poor  stranger,  who  must  skulk  away 
in  the  fence  comer,  his  real  capabilities  all  unknown,  and  his  virtues 
all  unrewarded.  But  wait  a  few  months.  Better  pasture,  or  the 
husbanding  of  its  own  powers,  may  improve  the  new  comer,  add 
muscle  to  the  limbs,  plumpness  to  the  form,  and  spirit  and  determina- 
tion  to  the  air.  Now  the  scene  changes.  One  by  one  of  the  oíd 
.herd  is  dared  to  a  trial  of  strength,  and  probably  mastered,  and  the 
former  outcast  asserts,  and  is  admitted  to,  a  place  among  the  peers 
of  the  little  realm.  *'  Better  late  than  pever,"  .says  the  good  oíd 
adage,  but  a  plump  hide,  a  well-fed  courage,  and  the  consequent 
**h^  head/'  woulíLhaye  secured  the  front  rank  at  the  first,  and  saved 
aUtne  mortification  and  pain  of  pupilaje  ! 

The  application  of  the  illustrajtion  I  nave  |;iven,  to  human  affáirs 
and  human  successes  and  failures,  is  so  obvious  and  tkirect,  that  I 
leave  each  to  make  it  fol*  himself.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our 
physical  forcé  is  exerted  in  precisely  ths  same  way  to  lift  the  load,  on 
the  one  nand,  and  on  the  otiier,  to  make  a  friend  or  assert  our  proper 
place  in  society.  How  this  principie  operates  to  secure  social  and 
moral  results,  I  believe  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  But 
the  fact  is  unanswerable.  There  is  a  sort  of  magneíic  v^uence  dif- 
fused  through  the  very  air  aboat  one  whose  blood  is  healthy  and 
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plentíful,  muscles  flrm  and  elastic,  and  nerves  alive  with  electric  fire 
—«II  influence  that  controla  men  and  circumstances  about  one  "with 
the  forcé  of  a  natural  law.  Ñor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  physical  forcé 
and  moral  forcé  are  one,  or  that  theremay  not  be  8ome  circumstancea 
in  which  moral  forcé  is  triumphant,  while  the  physical  forcé  is  weak. 
What  I  mean  to  assert  is,  that  the  physical  forcé  is  a  powerful  con- 
CroUing  influence  among  men,  (and  women,  too,)  in  all  the  every  day 
transactions  of  lifé;  and  that,  whatever  other  powers,  gifts  or  graces 
a  man  or  woman  may  possess,  a  due  amount^  for  eacli  sex,  of  this 
physical  forcé,  seems  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  bring  these 
other  qualities  forward  in  their  true  light,  to  secure-  their  true  share 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  others,  and  to  secure  to  the  individual  his 
or  her  due  ühare  of  honor  and  profit,  as  a  consequence  of  their  pos- 
0e&8ion. 

With  US  Amerícans,  there  are  too  many  of  the  fidgety  class,  who 
constantly  waste  their  physical  energies  in  trifling  enterprises.  We 
fidget  and  fret  away  the  strengih  with  which  more  patient  and  plod- 
dinff  Germany  piles  up  her  tomes  of  philosophv,  and  ur^s  her  way 
to  tne  det^pest  recesses  of  physiological  and  chemical  science. 

Now  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  to  whom  the  perfection  of  this 
physical  forcé  is  desirable,  it  is  the  physician.  His  labors  are  so  une- 
qual,  so  likely  to  be  incessant  and  excessive  at  particular  times,  so 
liable  to  keep  him  in  active  exertion  and  thought  during  the  hours  of 
nighty  while  other  bodies  and  brains  are  quietly  being  reíitted  for  the 
work  of  another  day,  that  he  needs  a  large  reservoir  fuU  of  strenoth, 
so  to  speak,  always  stored  away  in  his  physical  system,  and  on  which 
he  can  fall  back  and  be  sustained  in  times  when  constant  eífort  leaves 
nature  no  ifme  to  make  up  the  loss  by  exertion  from  day  to  day. 
The  mischiefs  that  are  brewing  in  other  men's  blood  pay  no  respect 
lo  the  vitalitv  stored  up  in  his  own.  He  must  go  when  the  cali 
comes,  and  that  is  the  work  of  a  thousand  accidents.  But  more — ^it 
almost  seems  as  if  he  had  to  keep  a  supply  of  courage  and  spirit 
for  others,  and  to  impart  of  his  own  forcé  to  the  feeble  and  faínting 
about  him.  In  a  season  of  cholera,  for  ir:stance,  what  drafts  are  made 
opon  the  physical  and  mental  stamina  of  the  practitioner  1 — and  often 
in  his  ministrations  he  may  have  literal  cause  to  feel,  as  did  the  Great 
Physician  of  oíd,  '*  that  virtue  has  gone  out  of  him,"  to  support  the 
ttnking  and  revivify  the  dying  ! 

But  on  what  conditions  are  this  physical  forcé  to  be  securcd  T 
Three  words  contain  a  reply  to  this  question:  A  heaühy  hodt/y  unej^ 
hamsied !  The  body  must  be  healthy;  its  natural  fnnctions  will  then 
genérate  vast  supplies  of  forcé.  But  secondly,  the  body  must  be  «n* 
exkausted;  that  is,  its  natural  quantum  of  forcé  must  not  be  wasted 
by  needless  exertions  in  other  directions,  especially  not  by  excesses 
<H  any  kind,  ñor  by  anxiety  and  depression  of  mind,  which,  in  some 
mysteríoBs  way,  cbill  and  put  out  the  life-force,  as  a  cold,  damp  air 
axtínguishes  fire.  Thus  we  see  that  Health,  Temperance,  (tempe» 
ranee  of  all  pleasurés  and  gratifications,)  and  Cheerfulness,  are  the 
irue  means  to  all  the  ends  worth  entertaining  as  such,  in  Ufe.  The 
iflqM>rtance  of  these  three  as  means  to  usefiímess,  success,  and  hap- 
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pÍDess,  is  by  all  men  sadly  too  much  overlooked.  It  is  every  man^s 
duty  lo  hlmsulf — every  man's  duty  to  those  dependenl  on  him — every 
man's  duty  to  the  world,  to  be  healthy,  températe  and  cheerful. — 
And  certainly^  if  the  duty,  it  is  the  highest,  and  thiice  blessed  privi- 
lege  of  those  Yiho  nnay,  to  be  so.  Those  Avho  have  already  lost 
bealth  or  self-control,  or  cheerfulness  to  an  irreparable  dcgree,  are^ 
in  reality,  objects  for  your  pity.  They  must  be  absolved  from  the 
duties  1  have  named,  as  they  have  like^vise  forfeited  the  privileges« 
But  they  have  duties,  neverthcless,  to  perform,  and  these  are,  to  se- 
cure  heaith,  and  exercise  setf-control  and  cheerfulness  to  the  extent 
of  their  broken  ability,  and  to  vi^arn  those  who  yet  retain  these  bles- 
sings,  of  the  infinite  folly  they  commit  when  they  place  Uieir  posscs- 
sion  of  theníi  in  jeópardy,  through  imprudence,  or  the  solicitings  of 
passion. 

Health,  a  normal  bódy,  and  complete  in  all  the  essentials,  is  a  sine 
qua  non  to  the  perfection  of  physical  and  mental  power.  Look  at 
the  majestic  ship,  with  all  its  parts  complete,  and  all  its  tackling  in 
orden  How  it  breasts  the  waves  and  mocks  at  the  storm,  truly 
"  like  a  thing  of  life."  But  take  away  one  pullcy,  one  spike,  or  one 
rope — that  may  be  an  essential  part,  and  the  galtant  ship  succumbs  to 
the  next  onset  of  thetempest.  So  with  the  human  frame.  In  sound- 
ness,  how  complete,  how  noble  its  working!  But  disease  steals  a 
pulley  here,  loosens  a  spike  there,  or  destroys  the  cordage  clsewhere, 
and  soon  powerlessness  takcs  the  place  of  might.  and  the  perfecl 
machine  is  a  wreck. 

I  would  not  have  you  forget  this  thought:  power  cannot  gather  it" 
stlf  together  and  ma.nife»t  iíself  in  vacancy;  it  must  hávc  a  body,  a 
machinery  to  concéntrate  upon  and  to  act  through.  A  man's  hand 
is  here;  power  may  act  through  that;  bu*  take  that  away,  and  thero 
is  no  more  power  until  some  olher  mcdium  takes  its  place.  Power 
must  have  a  material  substratum,  Now  take  away  essential  parta  of 
the  body  by  accident,  or  destroy  their  use  by  disease,  and  at  once 
power  or  forcé  diminishes — perhaps  ceases  entirely.  Take  away 
one  atom,  and  if  that  atom  be  essential  to  the  constitution  or  connec* 
tions  of  a  vital  organ,  the  whole  systcm  is  proportionably  robbed  of 
hs  energy.  And  henee  it  is,  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  that  a 
trifling  cause,  or  an  undiscoverablc  lesión,  results  in  one  of  those  in* 
explicable  cases  of  sudden  dcath,  which  would  formerly  have  been 
tet  down  as  a  "  dispensation  of  Providence."  We  thus  see  how 
small  injuries  may  interfere  with  the  processes  of  life,  and  the  ac» 
knowledgment  must  follow,  I  think,  tbnt  I  have  not  sct  too  hij2;h  an 
estimate  upon  the  highest  possible  bodily  heaith  as  a  pre-requisite  to 
all  eflicient  action— as  a  condition  oí  Jorce  and  as  a  means  of  usefuU 
ness. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  "  full-fed  courage,"  and  of  a  "  reservoir  ef 
forcé"  within  the  system.  Bat  let  no  one  mistake  these  expressions, 
end  infer  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  feed  high  in  order  to  lay  in  stores 
«f  force-^  of  physical  and  mental  power.  8uch  an  interpretation 
^auld  be  but  too  gratifying  to  the  morbid  appetttes  of  our  day ! — 
.Bjut  put  iuto  tbc  system  more  material  for  generating  forcé — ^I  mean 
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f<»d — tban  it  is  capable  of  converting  to  its  use,  and  you  impose  a 
direct  tax  on  the  forcé  it  has  nlready  laid  up,  to  take  care  of  the  sur- 
plus.  Moreo  ver,  you  corrupt  the  snístratum — the  body — with  crude, 
undigested,  foreign  materials,  which  unfit  it  to  be  a  substratum,  and 
80  again  diminish  its  forcé.  The  best  way  to  accumulate  forcé,  ís  not 
oy  endeavoring  to  add  to  it  by  feeding,  but  by  saving  and  keeping 
back  a  supply  of  what  is  alrcady  produced.  We  all  live  too  fast,  and 
that  in  a  thousand  w^ys.  Society,  we  think,  demands  just  so  much 
of  US.  She  is  a  cruel  mothcr,  indeed,  in  that  case.  But  u>hy  run 
ourselvcs  to  death.  when  there  is  time  cnough  before  us,  (if  all  we 
can  manage  to  sieal  from  eternity  be  enough !)  and  when  he  that 
takes  the  most  time,  has  the  most  time  left  I  Ánd  why  enjoy  our* 
9elvcs  to  death^  (and  millions,  besides  the  great  Alexander  and  the 
wicked  Tiberius  have  done  it !)  when  it  is  far  better  to  enjoy  long 
than  to  enjo^  íast,  and  vastly  easier  and  cheaper  into  the  bargain ! — 
By  husbandmg  his  energies,  Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  the  age  of  169 
years,  and  was  not  transFormed  into  a  ^'  grasshopper  "  at  that,  but 
dicd  in  possession  of  the  posture,  air,  and  faculties  of  a  man.  By  the 
same  course,  no  doubt,  Mcthuselah  attained  the  age  of  969  years, 
and  at  that  age  it  would  seem  that  impertinence  even  must  forbear 
to  press  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  were  "  bent  double,''  or  not. — 
On  the  oppositc  plan  of  feeding  the  vital  energies,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish  much,  and  oftcner  in  order  to  enioy  largely,  the  epicur^  has  his 
toes  ground  off  with  gout,  and  his  head  rent  with  apoplexv,  and 
topóles  into  the  grave  at  fifty.  Or  the  lank,  nervous  man,  laboring 
uQoer  the  same  delusion,  works,  studies  and  enjoys,  till  he  shrivels 
to  the  thinnest  shell  of  a  man,  and  fínally  coUapses,  even  under  "low 
pressure,"  reodering  up  his  spirit,  as  the  poets  say,  ''  to  thin  air/' 
which,  one  would  think,  should  be  precious  little  thickened  bythe 
addition  I 

In  conclusión:  The  views,  I  have  advanced,  do  noi  identify  the 
mind  or  $oul  of  man  mth  physical  forcé,  They  only  declare  that 
physical  forcé  is  necessarily  expended  during  the  production  of  every 
act^  íhou^ht  andfeeling.  Ñor  would  I  convey  the  impression  that 
thÍ8  physical  forcé  on  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress,  is  al  way  s  a 
means  of  good  to  its  possessor  and  his  fellows.  By  no  means.  Its 
fruits  are  good  or  evil  according  to  the  end  cpntemplated  in  a  givea 
effprt.  And  if,  in  teachin^  how  to  husband  this  power,  I  have  taught 
some  how  to  enhance  thcir  ^abilities  to  compass  selfísh  ends,  and  to 
work  evil,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  my  philosophy,  bul  of  the  constitü- 
tioo  of  ill-disposed  minds.  God  does  not  forbear  to  send  the  rain 
alike  on  the  '*  just  and  the  unjust,"  because  the  latter  will  make  their 
prosperitv  a  n\pans  of  greater  mischief  to  their  fellow-men.  But  if 
to  knaiD  himself  is  thus  the  opportunity  of  the  dishonest,  how  much 
more  is  it  th&imperatíve  duty  oí  the  honest  and  true  man,  and  especial- 
ly  of  him  who  has  in  hand  the  furtherance  of  any  great  and  philan« 
tbropíc  work.  Such  are  all,  I  hope  who  are  assembled  here  to->day. 
And  it  becomes  us,  as  minds  devoted  to  progress  in  Medicine,  and 
doubtlesB  in  many  other  tbings,  to  know  the  character  of  our  weapons 
and  how  their  temper  may  be  best  preserved  for  tbe  hour  when  wq 
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inust  ask  of  thcm  to  render  us  good  service,  whenever  that  may  bo. 
We  have  but  hands  and  brains  given  us  to  work  with,  nothing  more; 
but  with  the  right  and  understanding  use  of  these,  we  may  new- 
fashíon  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  earn  the  benedictions  of  future 
timel 


*^*^t^t^^0*^»^i^ 


**  Ifew  Uethod**  of  Beducing  Dialocation  of  tlie  .Fémur. 


BT  PBOF.   L.   C.   DOLLET. 


Permit  me  to  cali  the  further  atteniion  of  the  readers  of  ihe 
Electic  Journal  of  Medicine,  to  the  easy  mode  of  reducing  dÍB- 
locations  of  the  fémur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  without  the  aid  of 
pulleys,  or  othcr  meohanical  power.  During  the  last  half  cen- 
tury,  a  considerable  number  of  practitioners,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  ranks  of  regularism,  have  practiced  as  far  as  iheir  opportu- 
níties  allowed,  the  reduction  of  the  fémur  when  dislocated  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  the  floor,  or  a  low  table,  flex- 
ing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  carrying  ^he  thigh  over  the  pelvis 
and  the  knee  above  the  umbilicus,  and  following  with  abduction  and 
rotation.  This  process  is  remarkably  safe  and  efficient,  speedy  and 
philospphicaly  and  strips  this  severo  sur^ical  operation  of  tne  formid- 
ableness  and  uncerlainty  which  has,  anamust  ever,  attend  the  use  of 
pulleys,  twisted  ropes,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  exten- 
sión and  counter-cxtension,  used  heretofore  in  these  eases.  When 
the  leg  is  flexed  upon  the  thi^h,  and  the  thi^h  at  an  a  cute  angle  with 
the  trunk,  the  principal  muscles  usually  offering  resistance,  as  the  trí- 
ceps adductor,  tensor  vaginas  femoris,  &c.,  as  weil  as  the  strong 
fascia.enveloping  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  in  the  same  relaxed 
position  they  are  in  the  fcetus  in  útero;  and  the  limb  is  in  the  posi- 
tion  most  favorable  for  other  muscles  as  the  quadratus  femoris,  pyr- 
iformis,  the  gemini  and  gluteus  minimus,  with  slight  assistance  Irom 
the  hand  of  the  opcrator  to  efiect  a  reduction.  It  is  very  apparent 
also,  that  the  rcsistance  afibrded  hy  the  thick  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum  and  cotyloid  ligament  in  front,  is  much  less  when  flexión  and  aV 
duction  is  made  in  the  manner  descríbed,  than  when  extensión  is 
^'  made  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  as  generally  practiced. 

In  demonstrating  this  operation  upon  the  dead  subject,  one  is  forci- 
bly  struck  with  the  very  slight  resistance  which  it  ís  apparent  most 
be  affordcd  by  all  of  the  muscles  that  have  to  be  relaxed  in  the  oíd 
mode  of  reduction — the  very  slight  resistance  in  the  fascia  femoris, 
and  the  positive  assistance  rendered  by  the  several  muscles,  as  the 

auadratus,  pyriformis,  gluteus  minimus,  and  the  anterior  portíon  of 
ie  capsular  ligament  These  latter  muscles  not  only  press  the  head 
of  the  fémur  forciblv  towards  the  acetabulum,  but  serve  to  fix  the 
trochantcr  major  during  abduction.  From  recent  experiments  upon 
the  cadáver,  I  am  Icd  to  believe  that  the  anterior  portton  of  the  cn:^ 
«alar  ligament  which  remains  ^yhole,  serves  during  abduction  a  very 
.  ímportant  part  in  the  reduction  by  drawing  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
fémur  directly  towards  the  cotyloid  cavity. 
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The  discovery  of  thís  process  which  works  with somuch  exactnew 
and  beauty  has  been  recently  clahned  by  W.  W.  Keid,  M.  D.,  of 
thifl  City.     An  able  essav  explaining  and  recommendíng  it,  written  by 

V/'  üi^"^^^  ^?^i  ^^"^^^  ^^^  Monroe  County  Medical  Society.  in 
PTew  r^ií;i»w>d^tetw.^rds_j)ubl¡shed  ¡n  the  Buffalo,  Boston  ánd 
ble  zeal  in  his  investigations  m  ims  oft^^^^-^-t^uL^^^^^^j  ^  commenda- 
him  for  callíng  the  attention  of  the  professfon  furtneriowaiud  imo  u»- 
portant  improvement  in  surgical  practice;  but  that  this  mode  of  re* 
ductioD  is  ncither  wonderfully  novel,  ñor  original  with  i)r.  Reid  as 
claimed  by  him,  and  many  who  have  read  his  essay,  is  very  apparent. 
This  same  process  of  reduction  has  been  not  only  practiccd  and 
taught  in  various  parts  of  our  country  for  sevefal  ycars,  but  has 
been  adopted  by  a  few  surgeons  in  Europe.  ^ 

A  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  fémur  as  well  as  many 
other  bones  without  any  extensión  whatever,  has  been  practiced  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  New  England,  by  a  family  of  Sweet's. 
Their  success  in  reducing  dislocations  by  methods  very  shnple  and 
easy  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  forcé  or  assistants,  gained  for 
•them  a  wide  spread  notoriety.  Tbese  men  were  destitute  of  ana- 
tomical  nnd  other  scientific  knowledge,  and  thcir  practice,  Hke  that 
of  Pricssnitz,  and  many  other  contributors  to  the  hcaling  art,  was 
grossiy  empirical.  By  reference  to  Dr.  W.  Beach's  Treatise  on  Sur- 
gical Diseases,  (American  Practice,  vol.  II,  p.  124.)  publishedin  1833, 
it  will  be  seen  that  to  Dr.  Beach  ís  probably  due  the  credit  of  re- 
claiming  this  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  fémur  *'from  the 
chaos  ofblunderingcmpirícism,"  and  bringing  if  under  the  empire  of 
the  laws  of  science."  In  speaking  of  this  "  novel"  method,  he  says: 
"Instcad  of  ils  being  performed  by  extensión  and  counter-exíensian, 
it  is  done  by  a  compound  movement.  The  patient  must  be  placed 
upoo  a  table,  upon  the  floor  or  a  bed,  upon  liis  back;  then  the  prac» 
titioner  seizes  the  dislocated  leg,  and  flexes  or  bends  it  a  littlc,  tak- 
ing  hold  principally  of  the  knee  with  one  hand,  and  the  ankie  with 
the  other.  •á/Ver  Itaving  itery  muchjlexed  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  leg  into  a  lever,  he  carries  it  a  little 
outward;  in  the  next  place  the  thigh  is  to  be  gradually  abducted; 
ODd,  lastly,  the  operator  freely  pushes  the  leg  upwards^  upon  the 
pelviSf  Iry  the  knee,  towards  the  jace,  inclining  the  leg  a  little  to  the 
opposite  sifle  as  represented  in  the  annexed  píate."  With  these  and 
other  cxplicit  directions  almost  idéntica!  with  those  of  Dr.  Reid,  a 
wood  cut  was  inserted  illustrating  the  nK>de  of  procedure.  Remena* 
ber  that  Dr.  Beach  published  this  as  early  as  1833. 

It  seems  thal  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  England,  practiced  and 
taught  to  his  pupils  many  years  since,  a  method  of  reducing  disloca- 
tions of  the  fémur,  essentially  the  same  without  perhaps  under* 
standing  fully  its  philosophy.  More  recently,  Samuel  A.  Cart- 
wright,  M.  I).,  of  New  Orleans,  has  made  highly  intcresting  in- 
vestiga tions  in  the  same  direction.  Full  and  explicit  accounts  of  his 
investigations  are  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  aftd  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  in  May,  1844,  eleven  years  subsequent  to  Dr.  Bcach't 
publication. 
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Dr.  Fischer,  of  Cologne,  published  ¡n  1840.  in  Caspar's  Wochen- 
schrift,  No.  1  an  account  of  his  mode  of  reducing  dislocat  on  o! 
tbe  feíiiur,  and  "  which  consists  in  flexmg  the  fémur  to  an  acute  an- 
gle  with  the  trunk,  and  imiiressing  upon  it  a  gentle  rotary  movement 
while  ¡n  a  átate  oí  abduction,  i?  dislocated  on  ta  í^-^iA.  r  ischer, 
Mayr,  without  beins  th-  ~~- «tt  jately  to  himself. 

.-•L-'-.yj,wt.vu»  cianhs  lo  valuable  discovenes  m  science  are  very 
common,  aiyl  who  has  the  best  claim  to  the  honors  of  ihis,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide.  At  least  one  or  two  of  those  repn  sented  as  such 
have  but  limited  claims.  Do  we  not  seo  plainly  sticking  out  of  this 
the  same  hunkerish  spirit  that  so  extensively  pervades  the  orthodox 
ranks — a  disposition  to  pre-judíre  and  proscribe  every  new  measqre 
which  does  not  coitie  through  a  certain  channel?  A  writer  to  be 
heard  by  the  profession  at  large,  must  be  very  careful  to  what  extent 
he  carries  his  innovatiQns.  If  perchance  he  discards  the  mercurials, 
or  some  oiher  destructive  agents  of  the  Allopathic  system,  he  is  for- 
cver  afterwards  ousted  from  the  confidence  and  hearing  of  the  faith- 
.  ful  and  the  true  in  this  most  ancient  august  and  sacerdotal  body. 
Why  should  not  this  "  new"  and  **  novel"  method  of  reducing  dislo- 
cations  of  the  fémur  on  the  dorsum  ihi  have  received  the  atlentíon 
due  it  twenty  years  ago,  when  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession by  Dr.  Beach  ?  Verily,  how  many  are  there  who  having 
ears,  hcar  not,  and  having  cycs,  see  not,  many  truths  outside  of  their 
own  creed  whicíi  can  be  made  highly  avaÜable  in  relieving  physical 
suíTering.  If  Dr.  Cartwright  or  Dr.  Reid,  or  some  oth'jr  one  in  full 
fellowship  among  our  Allopathic  friends  had  made,  in  1833,  remarks 
in  reference  to  this  operation  similar  to  those  made  by  Dr.  Beach  at 
that  time,  would  he  not  have  been  heard  as  Dr.  R.  is  at  this  time, 
and  numbercd  among  the  valuable  contributors  to  medical  science, 
and  the  benefactors  of  mankind  t  Now  dear  brethren  in  Allopathy 
look  at  this  a  little.  Have  you  not  long  had  a  littlc  too  much  intoler- 
ance  about  you  1  Should  you  not  lay  il  a|¡de,  rcad  and  help  sustaiii 
more  Eclectic  Journals  and  other  publications  advocating  rational  re- 
fórm  in  medicine?  'If  you  will  do  so,  I  prorDise  you,  you  will  find 
many  other  ** new"  and  '*  novel"  measures  which  I  doubt  not  you 
will  be  more  inclined  to  appropriate  profitably  lo  Iho  alleviation  of 
sufiering  abuul  you,  ihan  lo  palm  upon  othcrs  as  original  wilh  your- 
selves. 

Rocheslcr,  Dcc.  27,  1851. 


^^t^t^i^^^f^i^f^ 


Brief  Pathological  Parallel  between  Hjrpochondvia  aid  Hysteria. 


BY  PROF.  HORATIO  MARSH. 


That  the  genital  organism  has  great  power  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  other^departmenta  of  the  system,  none  will  deny;  but  that  this 
power  is  as  great,  and  the  effects  of  equal  frequency  and  extent  in  tht* 
male  system  as  the  female,  many  may  deny  or  doubt;  yet  facts  ob- 
served  and  compared,  migbt  rendar  it  probable. 
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« 

This  portion  of  ihe  human  system  possesscs  a  double  function,  that 
of  procreation,  and  also  that  of  natural  stímulation  to  the  other  de- 
partments  of  the  system. 

The  change  which  takcs  place  ¡n  the  whole  system  at  puberty,  ¡s 
as  grcat  in  the  male  as  the  fcmale,  as  rcgards  form,  mind,  gait,  &c. 
Nene  will  deny  that  this  general  change  results  from  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  sexual  organs. 

The  change  also  which  follows  the  destruction  of  the  sexual  or- 
gans, is  as  great  in  persons  of  the  one  sex  as  in  those  of  the  other. 

The  manner  in  which  the  health  is  affected  by  the  functional  state 
of  this  organism,  is  not  only  difierent,  but  generally  opposile.  In  the 
male  it  is  generally  by  way  of  depression,  diminutíon  of  energy;  in 
the  female,  by  irritalion,  excitement,  excessive  activity.  This  is 
from  the  constitutional  differénce,  that  the  male  system  is  more  char- 
actcrized  by  tonicity,  and  the  female  by  motivity;  the  former  being 
more  inert  or  resístante  the  lalter  more  sensitive^  excitable.  In  the 
former  case  the  result  tends  to  that  state  called  Hypochondria;  in 
the  latter,  the  state  denominated  Hyí^teria. 

We  will  here  pass  over  the  well  kn(f^n  symptoms  of  the  above 
States  or  forms  of  disease,  and  briefly  consider  the  physiology  of  the 
two. 

1.  As  to  the  voluntary  functions  both  of  body  and  mind,  the  two 
forms  of  disease  are  opposite  in  character.  In  Hypochondria, 
(most  common  in  the  male  sex,)  these  functions  are  ín  a  state  of  de- 
pression,  languor,  íhHysteria,  (most  common  in  the  female  sex»)  the 
same  functions  are  in  a  state  of  irritation,  excessive  excitement.  In 
both  forms, the  will  has  more  or  less  command  of  these  functions;  in 
the  former  they  are  too  languid  to  yield  obedience  to  the  will;  in  the 
latter  they  are  so  morbidly  active  as  to  defy  voUtion  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

2.  As  to  the  involuntary  functions,  the  two  forms  are  similar  in 
character,  instead  of  opposite,  as  in  regard  to  the  voluntary. 

3.  The  female  constitution  being  characterized  by  more  of  mohility 
and  motivity^  when  the  genital  organs  become  unable  to  expend  natu- 
rally  their  share.  of  energy  supplied  by  the  nervous  system,  they  re- 
fltct  that  energy  upon  the  voluntary  system,  rendering  it  ungoverna* 
blv  active. 

4.  The  male  constitution  being  more  characterized  by  tonicity, 
firmness,  inertia,  less  excitable  than  the  female,  when  its  sexual  or- 
gans become  unable  to  exhaust  naturally  their  supply  of  nervous  en- 
ergy, they  also  cease  to  reflect  the  same,  even  in  their  natural  man- 
ner and  degree,  so  that  the  voluntary  system  not  only  is  freo  from 
excitement,  but  also  fails  to  rcQcive  its  natural  stimulation  through 
the  reflecting  médiums  of  the  genital  organism. 

True  it  is  that  some  /ewia/e:f .  suffer  Hypochoni^ria,  but  they  are 
those  whose  consútutions  (difierently  from  others  of  their  sex,)  pos- 
sess  the  tonic  character  of  the  male;  so  some  males  exhibit  the  phe« 
nomenon  of  Hysteria,  but  they  are  those  who  possess  the  high  mo« 
bility  and  motivity  of  the  female. 
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Hysteria  is  wrongly  named  from  the  uterus;  ít  should  be  named 
from  the  genital  organísm,  without  distinction  of  sex,  and  so  should 
hypochondria. 

We  may  observe  in  illustration  of  the  above»  the  following  facts: 

1.  l'hat  neither  irue  hypochondria  ñor  trae  hysteria  e  ver  can  be  found 
but  in  persons,  who,  careful  investigation  shows,  are  añected  with  a 
morbid  functional  state  of  the  genital  system. 

2.  That  this  deíective  functional  state  may  result  either  from  long 
inaction,  continence,  chastity,  or  from  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
excessive  vencreal  indulgence,  or  from  domestic  discord,  afibcting  the 
organs  through  the  sympatbetic  médiums,  the  domestic  feelings  or 
passions.  • 

To  specify  more  particularly,  we  may  observe  that 

1.  Persons  enjoymg  harmonious  conjugal  relatiuns  are  less  apt  to 
be  victims  of  either  disease  than  those  whose  fate  is  of  an  opposita 
náture. 

2.  Libertinos  are  not  victims  of  the  diseases  named,  until  excess 
has  produced  exhaustion.      • 

3.  The  married  are  very  liable  to  one  or  the  other  form,  when  "mis- 
matched,"  quarrehome^  when  long  separatcd,  when  sexually  intem- 
perate,  or  when  business  or  other  causes  of  anxiety  long  divert  the 
mínd  from  indulgence. 

4.  We  ñnd  these  forms  of  disease  in  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  the 
most  irreproachable  character,  who  have  remained  single  tili  ad- 
vanced  in  Ufe.  ^ 

5.  Also  in  those  who  have,  by  bereavement,  fallen  from  the  mar* 
ried  to  the  single  state — ^in  other  words,  who  have  become  widows 
or  widowers.  Many  in  this  second  single  state,  persons  of  the  most 
rigid  continence  or  frozen  chastity,  suiier  from  one*or  the  other  mal* 
ady;  the  organisms  in  question  having  become  morbid  in  their  func- 
tional st^te  from  protracted  virtuous  abstinence. 

This  subject  might  furnish  matter  for  a  volume,  but  it  is  not  admis- 
•ible  here,  for  journal  writing  should,  if  possible,  be  conciso. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  hypochondr.a  and  hysteria  should  be 
charged  to  a  defeclive  fonctionai  state  of  the  genital  organism.  The 
latter  is  so  charged  c^eneraliy,  and  the  formcr  should  be,  and  the  prac- 
titioner  should  not  let  a  morbid  state  of  this  organism  escape  his 
knowlcdge  or  baffle  his  course  of  treatment,  or  render  him  unccrtain, 
bewildered,  discouraged.  When  he  becomes  so,  he  may  fail  of  di- 
recting  moral  as  well  as  material  remedies,  the  former  of  which  are 
in  many  cases  most  necessary. 

Persons  of  either  sex  may  become  victims  of  either  disease,  ac- 
cording  to  their  temperament,  from  prívation,  the  exhaustion  of  ex- 
cessesj  or  from  the  sympathetic  efiects  of  afflíctions  in  regard  to  the 
domestic  sentiments. 

One  remark  in  particular  as  to  hypochondria;  it  should  never  be 
confounded  with  the  state  of  rational  dissatisfaction  or  sombre  antic* 
ipation,  causcd  by  real  commensurate  evils.  Hypochondria  is  always 
imaginative;  its  griefs  and  forebodings,  like  those  of  hysteria,  are 
vithout  real,  sufficieót,  assignable  cause. 


KEDDLBBO^  INTEBFEBEKGE.  IS 

Keddlesome  InteiféreiLoe. 


BY   o.   H.    CLEAVELANDy    M.    D. 


There  is  no  one  source  of  annoyance  to  the  physician,  or  injury  to 
the  palien  t,  more  grave  or  common,  than  Mtddlexome  Interference  on 
the  part  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  not  unfrequently,  on  the  part  of 
nei^hboríng  and  rival  practitíoners.  No  matter  how  dangerous  or 
delicate  the  malady  may  be  —  in  fact,  the  more  serious,  the  more 
iikely  it  is,  for  those  who  know  nothing  either  of  the  character  of 
the  disease,  or  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the  prescriptions  in  the 
case,  to  spcak  boldl  v,  and  with  all  the  confidence  of  blina  ignorance, 
in  dcmanding  that  the  case  shall  be  managed  as  thty  say,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Sometimes  this  interference  is  the  result  of  kindness  of  heart,  and 
a  desire  to  alleviate  suffering,  together  with  a  vague  idea  that  a  sim> 
lar  iñalady  has  been  cured  bv  the  course  prescribed;  and^  without 
that  knowicd^e  which  would  teach  that  similitudes  are  not  always 
iideníicalities^  aiseases  of  the  most  dissimilar  nature  are  confounded 
onder  the  saine  unmeaning  ñame,  and  a  most  injurious  course  of 
management  urged  upon  the  patient,  in  entire  good  faith. 

But  at  othcr  times,  we  unfortunately  cannot  award  the  officious  in* 
termeddler  even  the  negative  excuse  of  well-meaning  ignorance.  In 
too  many  cases,  the  busy-body  who  volunteers  an  opinión  in  regard 
to  the  trcatment  of  the  sick,  is  not  only  ignorante  but  is  wUling  at 
least  to  risk  the  injury  to  the  patient,  if  by  so  doíng  he  can  cast  any 
fltigma  upon  the  physician.  Ñumbers  of  this  class,  are  sometimes  to 
be  met  with  among  those  who  app>end  M .  D.  to  their  ñames  and  are 
accredited  members  of  the  regular  profession. 

Well  do  I  recollect  an  instance  of  the  former,  in  the  person  of  a 
fond  mother,  who  unfortunately  had  become  possessed  ot  a  work  on 
Domestic  Medicine^  and  when  her  Kttie  boy  sickened,  was  not  con- 
tent  with  the  efibrts  of  the  attendant,  or  with  his  diagnosis  —  but 
trostin^  in  her  superior  insight  of  which  she  was  not  aTittle  proud, 
she  had  disco vered  that  he  had  entirely  mistaken  the  case,  and  instead 
of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  the  child's  sufferings  were  all  caused  by  a 
Tape  wormy  the  symptoms  of  which  were  found  to  be  so  graphically 
described  in  her  **  Doctor  book.^* 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  directíons  of  the  book^  she  plied  her 
little  boy  with  immcnse  and  oft-repeated  doses  ofspirits  of  turpentine^ 
together  with  a  constant  extemal  application  of  the  same,  for  two  or 
thrcedays,  until  thechild  was  relie  ved  of  his  sufiering,  and  themoth- 
er  of  her  darling,  by  the  friendly  grave.  The  post  mortem  reveal- 
ed  the  fact,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  in  a 
high  State  of  inflammation  from  the  free  use  of  the  oil. 

Although  c«ses  like  the  above  may  be  met  but  seldom,  yet  those 
in  which  a  less  amount  of  injury  may  have  been  produced,  are  of 
literally  daily  occurrence,  and  as  the  experience  of  each  of  my  read- 
ers  will  furnish  a  host  of  sufficiently  instructive  examples,  I  desist 
from  adding  to  the  list 

OC  the  second  class,  I  will  allude  to  one  case,  not  becaase .  of  any 
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peculiarity  of  the  case  itself,  but  as  illustratiag  a  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  by  %ome  physicians  and  their  friends,  to  obtain  the  confidence 
of  the  patients  and  consequent  employment. 

A  woman  of  about  45  years  of  age,  had  been  observed  to  decline 
in  heaith  for  some  months,  un  til  ñnally  she  was  obliged  to  take  her 
bed  for  several  hours  each  day,  and  yet  her  physician  gave  no  ñame 
to  her  malady,  neithcr  was  he  accustomed  to  make  her  frequont  vis- 
its — in  fact,  the  neighbors  were  inclioed  to  find  fault  with  him  for  his 
apparent  neglect,  and  some  supposed  he  was  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
proper  course  to  pursue. 

A  neighborin^  physician^  hcaring  of  this  state  of  aíTairs,  accidental" 
ly  called  at  the  house,  and  observing  the  lady  to  look  like  an  invalid, 
he  kindly  inquired  in  regard  to  her  heallh.  She  gave  such  answers 
as  she  chose,  when  he  joyfuUy  announced,  that  he  knew  whatailedher^ 
and  he  could  cure  her,  for  he  had  once  had  ¿he  same  disease^  and  had 
cured  himself  in  less  tJian  a  moníhfrom  the  date  of  its  commencemenL 
With  a  quiet  smile,  she  replied  that  it  might  be  that  he  could  b»  re- 
lieved  of  such  a  trouble  in  one  monthy  but  she  had  no  hopes  of  a  ñnal 
cure  short  of  three  quarters  of  a  year  from  the  commencement  of  her 
troubles  I 

This  class  of  héroes  are  ready,  Quixote-like  to  attack  any  thing, 
from  the  giant,  or  the  wind-mill,  to  armies  of  men,  or  flocks  of  sheep 
—and  are  sure  of  victory  for  they  have  frequently  encountered  such 
enemies»  and  have  always  come  off  victorious.  "  J^ever  say  die,^^  is 
no  less  their  motto  than  that  of  Barnaby  Rudge,  and  if  unfortunate- 
ly,  the  sods  of  the  grave  have  hidden  any  of  their  patients  from  their 
sight,  they  have  the  happy  faculty  of  driving  all  such  unfortunate  af- 
fairs,  at  once,  and  forever  from  their  memories. 

One  person,  from  a  coslive  habit,  and  from  a  vigorous  appetite 
conjoined  to  a  sedentary  occuj)ation,  has  suíFercd  from  what  he  styles 
hilíoius  colic, — and  when  his  neighbor,  whohas  been  engaged  in  paint- 
Í7ig,  with  a  pigment,  whose  base  js  iead,  but  has  never  buen  costive, 
or  had  any  nepatic  derangement,  is  attaeked  witii  abdominal  pains — 
and  is  advised  to  chango  his  occupation — the  first  person,  and  his  fa- 
vorite  physidan,  are  ready  lo  make  oalh,  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  at- 
tendant  physician  of  the  last,  is  entircly  erroneous,  and  that  the  two 
cases  are  identically  ahke,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  restore  heaith,  is  to 
discard  the  first  physician  and  his  whims  in  regard  to  lead,  and  to 
make  a  persevering  use  of  the  blue  pilL 

So  the  world  goes,  and  although  many  prefer  the  genuine  metal, 
yet  Brass  from  many  others  wiH  receive  as  ready  a  welcome,  and 
perhaps  be  more  highly  prized,  for  to  that  they  are  accustomed, 
while  to  the  former  they  are  strangers,  and  íts  peculiar  color  and 
quality,  make  it  with  them  a  mattcr  of  doubt  and  subject  to  dispute. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better,  in  this  connection,  than  make  an  ex- 
tract  from  an  article  by  the  writer  of  this  in  the  November  No.  of 
Dr.  Dixon'a  Scalpel : 

'^Every  many  and  still  more,  every  woman^  imagines  himself  lo  be 
a  Doctor,  and  will  unhesitatmgly  prescribe  in  ithc  most  doubtful  cases^ 
and  for  the  most  dangerous  diseases.  All  are  anxious  to  try  their 
hands  upon  Dr.  Watts'  "  harp  of  a  thousand  stríngs,^^  and  the  greater 
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the  (liscord  they  make,  the  more  successful  are  their  eíTorts  considered. 
The  taste  for  physic,  when  others'  throats  are  to  swailow  it,  like  that 
for  polítics,  seems  born  with  us,  and  nothing  appears  easier  to  the  en* 
lightened  pubUc,  than  to  repair  the  constitution^  both  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  individual. 

Who  has  not  seen,  over  and  over  again,  physicians  of  talent,  and 
well-deserved  reputation,  put  on  one  side,  that  the  nostrum  of  the 
Indian  Doctor,  or  the  su^gestion  of  some  twaddiing  oíd  woman, 
nnght  be  tried  I  No  one  is  too  stupíd,  no  one  too  ignorant,  too  ob- 
stínate, or  too  silly,  not  to  take  precedence  of  the  entire  faculty,  and 
when  science,  with  anxious  eyc,  and  cautious  hand,  would  scareely 
ventare  to  interfere,  heroic  ignorance  would  dash  boldly  forward, 
and.cut  the  gordian  knot,  by  snapping  the  thread  of  life.  Well  has 
a  writer  inquired,  how  it  comes,  that  these  oíd  ladies  of  either  sex, 
never  became  amateur  practitioners  at  the  bar,  or  speakers  from  the 
pulpit?  The  question  cannot  be  well  answered,  unless  there  they  do 
not  Bad  so  quick  a  return  for  their  labors,  or,  perhaps,  in  either  case, 
the  matter  wou|d  not  be  surroundcd  with  suíficient  difficulties  on 
which  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  their  Herculean  powers." 

The  error  and  the  folly  of  interfering  between  physicians  and  their 
patients.  is  one  too  grave  and  serious  to  be  fíttingly  portrayed — and 
ali  journals  of  Health  cannot  too  strongly  point  out  the  evils  which 
resuit  from  it,  and  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  fall  upon  all 
concernéd 

Waterbury,  Vt.,  December,  1851. 

Remarks. — ^The  writer  of  the  above  sensible  article,  no  doubt, 
speaks  "from  experience."  Indeed,  what  practicing  physicianin  all 
our  country  but  can  confirm  what  hé  says.  Officious  intermeddling 
between  practitíoner  and  patient,  where  uncalled  for,  is  one  of  the 
most  ungratcful  deeds  of  the  prívate  individual,  one  of  the  foulest 
stigmas  upon  the  character  of  the  physician.  But  it  strikes  me,  that 
when  this  is  said,  we  have  givcn  a  heariag  only  to  one  side.  If  phy- 
sicians never  preferred  their  own  interest  to  that  of  their  patients, 
and  never  had  been  known  to  fail  lamenlably  in  their  diagnosis,  "inter- 
ference"  would  be  always  wrong.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  would 
even  Dr.  C.  advise  the  community  to  throw  themselves,  bünd  and 
dumb,  into  the  solé  careof  their  physicians  t  Of  course  not;  for  if  they 
had  always  done  so,  where  would  Medical  Reform  ever  have  sprung 
up  1  Nowhere.  The  subject  is  one  of  more  difficulties  than  at  first 
thought  present  themselves.  But,  I  venturo  to  suggest,  there  is  one 
remedy.  It  is  only  wrong  "  interference"  that  is  culpable.  How  are 
the  people  to  know  when  interference  would  be  right,  and  when 
wrong  1  They  can  never  know  so  well  as  an  honest  and  skillful  phy-* 
sician  must.  But  enlighten  thera — ^give  them  a  medical  education, — 
and  they  will  know  much  better  than  they  can  now.  Popular  igno- 
ranee  is  the  physician's  worsi  enemy.  »• 


If^  AQ^PIONIA  EtPATOBIA. 

Agrimonia  Eapatoria. 


BY  lA.  o.  C.  PATNB» 


Tbis  planty*  more  frequently  known  as  "  Sweet  Agrímony/'  íb  too 
little  known.  I  have  often  spoken  of  it  to  brother  practitíoners,  and 
have  found,  in  every  instance  excepting  one,  a  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge  of  it.  I  would  therefore  ask  to  cali  the  attention  of  Ecléctica  to 
it.  By  Consulting  several  authors,  I  íind  but  little  said  of  Agrimonia. 
The  ''  Home  Doctor"  says,  ''  THis  plant  has  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  rises  a  hairy  stem,  some  two  or  three  feet  high,  fumished  with 
leaves  coming  off  at  opposite  sides,  one  above  the  other,  and  com- 
posed  of  7  or  9  parts,  all  of  which  are  deeply  cleft"  The  stem  is 
terminated  by  a  spike  of  yellow  flowers,  whtch  blossom  in  July  and 
August  The  whole  plant  is  used;  it  is  slightly  fragrant,  and  should 
be  gathered  when  in  nower.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation." 
**  Dogmaticus,  or  the  Family  Physician/'  sa^s,  **  It  grows  abouf  3 
feet  hieh,  branching  towards  the  top,  bearmg  yellow  ñowers,  suc- 
ceedea  by  a  small  burr,  something  like  a  tory-burr.  The  leaves  re- 
semble  those  of  a  strawberry."  *'  The  Family  Physician"  ( Whitney) 
says:  ''Agrimony  grows  2  or  3  feet  high,  in  hedges,  &c.,  blossoms 
in  July,  on  long  spikes,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  seeds  of  it  are  re- 
markable  for  sticking  to  clothes.''  ^'Beach's  Family  Physician'' 
tells  usy  ''  A  tea  made  of  it  is  highl^  recommended  for  asthma,  scrof- 
ula,  gravel,  and  eruptions  of  the  skm." 

Thus  much  for  author's  descriptions,  and  now  I  ''show  mine  opift- 
ion."  This  plant  grows  upon  light  hemlock  soils  or  «andv  loam;  the 
roots  are  small,  black,  fibrous,  and  4  inches  to  1  foot  in  fength,  of  a 
pleasant  aromatic  taste,  slightlv  astrin^ent.  Several  hairy  stalks 
grow  upon  the  same  root,  branching,  and  rescmbling,  as  is  said,  ''the 
strawberry,"  and  are  from  8  inches  to  2  feet  high.  Flowers  and  seed 
answer  the  description  above.  I  have  made  use  of  the  herb  quite 
extensively  in  my  practice,  and  have*  found  it  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
erysipelas.  Mr.  A.  G.  S.,  of  Garitón,  Orleans  Ce,  N.  Y.,  called 
upon  me  in  1841.  He  was  afflicted  with  an  eruption  of  the  en  tire 
surface,  filled  with  a  white  watery  pus,  and  attended  with  an  itching 
and  stinging  sensation,  and  after  the  eruption  was  broken,  a  smarting 
sensation  followed  which  was  almost  intolerable.  He  had  applied  to 
some  of  the  facultv,  who  had  given  calomel,  salts,  &c. ,  and  now  pro- 
posed  bleeding!  I  recommended  a  decoction  of  Jlgrimony  for  a  con- 
stant  drink,  and  occasionally  a  saline  draught,  and  in  3  weeks  time  he 
was  cured. 

Mrs.  F.,  of  this  city,  sent  for  me  about  4  wéeks  since.  I  found 
her  with  the  face  swollen,  and  a  glossy  redness  over  the  surface,  a 
watery  efiusion  from  the  eyes,  and  upon  the  top  of  her  head  a  lump 
as  large  as  a  buttemut,  with  a  hacking  cbugh,  chills,  &c.  I  first  adU 
piinistered  our  common  anti-bilious  physic,  and  followed  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  Agrimony,  and  in  one  week  she  was  about  her  business. 

Mrs.  L.,  of  HóUey,  Orleans  Co.,  called  me  in  the  snmmer  of  1848. 
I  found  her  troubled  with  scrofulous,  glandular  swellings,  or  lumps» 
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apon  each  side  of  her  neck;  tbe  skin,  over  the  región,  of  a  shining 
whitenes&  She  had  applied  to  severa!  physicians  u  ho  pronounced 
Ihe  diseane  **  white  swellÍDg/'  A  syrup,  having  for  ¡ts  base  **  ^gri' 
momf"  cured  ber  in  a  few  weeks.  1  might  add  other  instaoces  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  plant,  were  it  necessary.  If  what  I  have  writ- 
ten  can  be  of  use,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in  your  excellent 
joumal. 


SELECTIONS, 


-i»» 


Qnfhe  use  of  FatiA  tbe  Animal  System. 


BT  JOHN  W.  DSAFEBy  M.  D. 

Prqfe^aar  of  CTiemistry  <md  Phydology  in  the  Üniverdty  of  N.Y". 

There  is  dcposited  in  certain  parts  of  all  animáis  a  substance  in- 
soluble  in  water,  fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  combustible,  and, 
though  of  variable  constitution,  known  under  the  general  dcsignation 
ofFat. 

I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  this 
substance.     It  discharges  an  important  éxx\,y  in  the  economy. 

Fats  are  secreted  from  the  blood,  in  which  they  pre-exist,  by  the 
adipose  cells,  which  sometimos  occur  sparingly  scattcred  througn  the 
areolar  tissucs,  or,  when  clustered,  constitute  the  adipose.  The 
primary  form  of  these  cells  are  spheroidal,  though,  as  is  often  the 
case  both  in  plants  and  animáis,  this  form  is  departed  from  thrcugh 
the  influcnce  of  pressure,  and  polygonal  forms  are  assumed.  Bet^yeen 
the  cells  of  adipose  tissue  a  net-work  of  biood-vesscls  ramiíics,  for 
the  doubie  purpose  of  furnishing  to  the  cells  the  fat  they  are  to 
secrete,  and  likewise  water;  advantage  being  taken  of  the  proverb« 
ial  insolubility  of  all  oily  material  in  this  liquid,  and  so  long  as  the 
walls  of  the  calis  are  kept  moist,  tbe  contents  cahnot  escape  by 
transudation. 

The  adipose  tissues  occupy  an  intermedíate  position  betwcen  the 
tissues  that  are  constant  and  those  that  are  variable.  They  do  not 
necessarily  exhibit  that  extreme  proneness  to  change,  so  characteristic 
of  the  muscular  or  nervoüs.  With  some  insi;srnifícant  exceptions, 
which  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  no  oily  substance  ever  escapes 
from  the  system  until  it  has  undergone  change.  These  bodies  bemg 
insoluble  in  water,  cannot  be  removed  in  the  uriñe. 

It  is  not  abne  in  animáis,  but  also  in  plants,  that  we  ñnd  fat.  la 
the  leaves  of  various  grásses,  in  seeds,  and  fruits,  it  can  be  detected, 
by  resorting  to  proper  chemical  processes.  lo  those  articles  that  are 
used  as  food  by  the  herbivora,  it  constitutes  a  vcry  apprcciable  part 
One  hundred  pounds  of  Indian  com  contain  about  nine  pounds  of  a 
thick  oil,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  dry  hay  contain  about  two 
pounds  of  fat. 
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What  is  the  purposc  for  which  nature  resorte  to  this  substancet  I 
may  answer  that  question  by  asking  another.  Why  do  men  resort 
to  it  ]  Why  do  they  go  in  ships  and  brave  the  winter  of  the  Polar 
Seas,  encountering  the  periis  of  the  whale  fishery?  Why,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  are  animáis  raised  as  much  for  their  fat  as  their 
flesh  1  What  is  the  object  of  all  those  inventions  which  transmute 
the  lard  of  the  hog  jnto  a  puré  and  cleanly  body,  approaching  in 
quality  spermaceti  or  the  wax  of  the  bee  ?  It  Í3  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  ourselves  of  the  combustión  of  this  tribe  of  bodies,  which  ex" 
pericnce  has  shown  are  the  best  of  all  sources  of  heat.  Fat  is  burn^ 
in  lamps  and  candlcs,  becausc  it  is  the  jnost  compendious  source  from 
which  a  high  tcmperature  can  be  obtained.  Nature  resorts  to  the 
combustión  of  this  substance  in  the  interior  of  the  system,  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  do  in  domcstic  economy. 

The  constitution  of  the  common  fats  is  that  they  contain  carbón, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen;  the  two  former  in  great  excess.  During 
their  oxydaiion  a  very  large  amount  of  heat  is  set  free,  because  the 
heat-giving  powcrs  of  hydrogen  are  brought  into  operation.  When 
a  fat'burns,  if  there  be  an  abundant  access  of  air,  the  carbón  turns 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water;  but  if  the  supply  of 
air  be  limited,  and  this  is  a  remark  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
from  its  constant  physiological  application,  the  hydrogen  burns  away 
first,  and  leaves  the  carbón,  In  our  experiments  we  often  witness 
this;  it  f¡^ivcs  origin  to  the  dense  black  soot  or  smoke  that  arises  from 
smoky  lamps.  When  the  combustión  of  an  oil  or  fatin  the  system  is 
complete,  the  producís  arising,  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapor  of  water, 
are  so  conslituted  that  they  can  escape  through  the  lungs;  and  ad- 
vantage  is  takcn  of  this  incident  to  eíTect  the  grand  process  of  the 
introduction  of  atmospheric  air.  These  bodies  thus  ministering  to 
the  functions  of  respiration,  we  speak  of  them  as  elements  of  respira- 
tory  food. 

As  was  formerly  shown,  the  fatty  substances  in  the  cases  that 
more  specially  interest  us,  may  be  regarded  as  being  composed  of 
stearine  and  margarine,  \yhich  are  of  a  solid  consistency,  and  olcine, 
which  is  liquid.  We  have  seen  that  a  rough  analysis  of  an  oily  body, 
may  be  made  by  submitting  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  when  the 
solid  parts  congcal,  and  the  fluid  olcine  may  be  separated.  Or,  the 
same  may  be  accomplished  by  pressure,  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper,  the  paper  becoming  imbued  with  the  liquid  oil,  and  the  solid 
matter  remaining. 

All  these  bodies,  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  composition  have 
a  very  intense  affinity  for  oxygen.  Articles  imbued  with  oil,  as  cot- 
ton,  or  Ilax,  often  take  íire  spoñtaneously.  The  oils  in  which  this 
chango  most  promptly  takcs  place,  assume  a  hard  and  resinous  con- 
sistency, and  are  known  as  dr\  ing  oils. 

Two  opinions  have  b^en  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
fat  thus  depositad  in  the  tissucs  of  animáis.  Ist.  That  it  is  manufac- 
tured  in  the  system  by  certain  vital  or  chemical  mctamorphoses  from 
the  food,  in  which  it  is  not  found  to  any  great  extent.  2d.  That  it  is 
simply  extracted  from  the  food,  in  which  it  occurs  naturally,  being 
fabricated,  in  the  fírst  instance,  by  planta. 
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There  are  many  fac\s  which  seem  to  show  ihat  fatty  bodies  can  be 
formed  from  other  organized  íubstanccs.  Scveral  years  ago  it  was 
discovered,  on  opening  one  of  the  burying  grounds  in  París — the 
Cemetery  of  the  Innocents — for  tlie  purj)Ose  of  removing  the  dcad 
bodies  that  had  accumulated  there,  ihat  all  ihose  whir:h  wcre  below 
a  certain  depth  had  become  ponverted  ¡nto  a  fatty  substancc,  now 
known  under  the  ñame  of  adipocere.  The  musdes,  the  hair,  the 
brain  of  these  bodies  appeared  to  ha  ve  been  entircly  chnnged,  giving 
origin  lo  this  substancc,  which  has  received  ils  ñame  from  a  resem- 
blancc  it  posscsscs  to  wax  and  fat. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  this  citv.  A  female,  who  had  been 
buried  for  nineteen  years,  was  exhumed,  and  found  to  have  passed 
inte  the  condition  in  quesiion.  The  whole  body,  so  far  as  external 
appearances  went,  was  completely  prescrved,  being  transformcd  into 
adipocere,  and  that  wilhout  any  sensible  loss  of  substancc.  The  fea- 
tures  were  perfect.  In  some  places  there  were  marks  of  the  pressure 
of  the  funeral  clothes — a  piece  of  lace  or  oihersuch  ornament  leaving 
its  trace  on  the  skin.  The  friends  of  the  deccascd  had  come  to  a  very 
satisfactory  conclusión  as  to  the  cause  of  the  event.  Thcy  told  me 
that,  the  day  before  her  death,  the  oíd  lady  had  been  engaged  pick 
ling  cucumbers,  and  was  repeatedly  seen  immersed  up  to  the  elbows 
in  the  vinegar  she  was  using.  ^  They  thcrcfore  inferred  that  she  had 
carried  the  thing  too  far,  and  picklcd  herself  as  well  as  the 
cucumbers ! 

A  second  ínstance  of  the  apparent  formation  of  fat  is  presente  d 
whcnever  fibrine  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  dissolution  takes  place, 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  fatty  substancc  is  produced. 

A  third  instance  is  in  thej  preparation  of  oxalic  acid  from  starch. 
The  starch  being  digcsted  in  nitric  acid,  t^iere  is  separated  an  oily 
body.  ThcsG  are  some  of  the  most  promíncnt  cas'js  of  the  apparent 
artificial  production  of  fat. 

But,  as  rcspccts  the  case  of  the  Ccm'^tory  of  tho  Innocents.  and 
the  production  of  adipocere  gonerally,  Cliovroul  has  establis^ed  its 
nature  by  showinr;  thnt  adipoí-cre  contains  the  Piitne  constituents  as 
human  fat,  partially  saponified  by  ammonia.  A  mass  of  flcsh  placed 
in  a  current  of  water,  will,  undcr  certain  circumstances,  change  into 
adipocere,  but  not  more  truly  fatty  matter  can  be  obtaintd  in  this 
way,  than  could  have  been  extracted  dircctly  from  the  flesh  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  ether.  So  we  conclude  that,  whcnever  the 
change  takes  place,  it  is  not  a  production  or  gcneration  of  fat,  but 
the  muscular  and  other  tissues  decaying  away,  the  fat  is  simply  set 
free,  and  becomes  saponified  by  the  ammonia  arising  during  the 
putrefactioD. 

Next,  as  respecls  the  cases  of  flesh-fat  and  starch-fat,  experiment 
shows  that  not  more  fat  can  be  extracted  in  those  cases  than  can  be 
dissolved  out  b)'  the  aid  of  ether. 

From  these  obsen^ations  you  will  gather  that,  while  it  is  not  denied 
that  fatty  substances  can  ánse  from  the  metamorphosis  or  change  of 
other  organic  bodies,  as  in  the  formation  of  butyric  acid  from  su^ar, 
the  instances  just  brought  forward  by  no  means  establish  that  posiíion. 
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In  a  former  lecture  tí  was  stated,  that  both  waxes  and  fats  occur  in 
the  leaves  of  plants.  These  substances  possess  such  a  relation  to  one 
another,  that  all  ihe  oily  bodies  may  arise  in  succession  from  wax  by 
a  seríes  of  partial  oxydations.  Under  the  íhfluence  of  the  sunlight, 
the  leaves  eifect  the  decompositibn  of  carboníc  acid,  causing  ita 
.  oxygen  to  be  evolved  and  its  carbón*  to  be  fixed  in  their  tissuea. 
Thcre  can  be  líttle  doubt  that  one  of  ihe  starch  family  of  bodies  ia 
the  fírst  to  make  its  appearance.  The  formula  of  thosc  bodies  shows 
that,  by  partial  oxydation,  they  can  be  converted  into  fat,  a  result 
that  we  witness  every  summer.  The  sap  which  has  a  sweet  taste  in 
the  stem,  loses  its  sweetness  in  proportion  as  oíly  matters  form  in  the 
fruit. 

From  plants,  animáis  derive  the  oleaginous  substances  they  fíx  in 
their  tissues.  The  vegetable  world  obtains  them  from  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  of  the  air, — the  animal  returns  them  back  to  the 
atnr.ospherc  as  carbonic  acid  and  water  again.  And,  indeed,  in  thia 
manner,  all  the  carbonaceous  atoms  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed 
víbrate  as  it  werc  backward  and  forward  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic  world.  Now  they  reside  in  the  air,  and  are  tossed  about  by 
winds  and  currents — now  they  are  orgajized  as  vegetable  forms,  and 
after  serving  awhile  for  the  sustenance  of  animáis,  are  cast  back  by 
processcs  of  oxydation  into  the  atmosphere,  to  run  their  race  again. 

The  general  mode  uf  accumulating  fat  is  by  collection  from  the 
food,  both  in  the  case  of  carnivorous  and  also  herbivorous  animáis— 
in  the  food  of  which  it  o^ccurs  most  commoalv  to  a  suíficlent  extent» 
But  the  animal  system  caOf  when  forced  thereto,  transmute  both 
■tarch  and  sugar  into  the  condition  of  oil,  in  the  process  of  duodenal 
digestión. 

1  have  so  oftcn  incidentally  referred  to  the  physiological  uses  of 
this  important  body,  its  destruction  by  oxydation  in  the  interior  of  the 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  animal  heat,  so  often  pointed 
out  the  great  superioríty  it  possesses  over  other  bodies  in  this  respect, 
by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  hydrogen  it  contains,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dweil  on  those  points  in  detail.  In  fevers, 
where  thcre  is  an  abstinence  from  food,  we  see  how  quickly  the  fal 
disappears,  a  general  emaciation  settíng  in,  and  from  tho^e  deposita 
where  it  has  bcen  so  carefully  stored  this  combustible  body  is 
removed. 

For  the  accumulation  of  fat,  whether  it  be  incidental,  as  in  the 
human  species,  or  purposed,  as  in  the  preparation  of  cattle  for  the 
market,  thcre  are  obviously  two  conditions.  The  accumulation  will 
depend — Ist.  On  the  quantity  of  fat  presented  in  the  food^  2nd.  On 
the  slowness  of  its  consumption  in  the  system.  Now  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  bear  on  this  latter  condition,  and  whicht 
here  require  to  be  pointed  out: 

Ist.  Whatever  checks  the  respiratory  process,  or  the  introduction 
of  oxygen  into  the  system,  will  aid  in  the  deposit  of  fat.  Quic^ 
respiration  implíos  quick  oxydation;  for  the  air  introduced  must  have 
its  affiuities  satisfied.  To  promote  the  accumulation  of  fat,  an  animd 
must  be  so  situated  that  its  respiration  shall  be  slow. 
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2d.  The  higher  the  surroundíng  temperature  the  less  is  the  loss  of 
heat  ft-om  the  body  by  radiation  and  contact  of  the  air,  and  the  sys- 
tem  ís  not  required  to  develope  so  much  heat«  and  consequently  the 
destructíon  oí  fat  is  less.  A  high  external  temperature  tends,  there* 
fore,  to  the  accumulation  of  thís  body. 

3d.  Rest,  or  quiet  All  movements  taking  place  in»  the  muscular 
tisiues  tend  to  the  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  act.  A  man  runs, 
and  he  quickly  begins'  to  pant.  Large'quantities  ol  nir  are  introduced, 
aod  the  destructíon  of  fat  ís  the  consequence.  For  this  reason,  of  all 
the  conditions  under  whích  an  animal  can  be  placed,  sleep  is  by  far 
the  most  favorable  for  the  accummulation  of  fat.  The  rcspiration  is 
tranquil  and  slow,  there  is  a  ^reat  freedom  from  muscular  exertion, 
mnd  usually  the  temperature  is  higher  than  when  we  are  exposed  in 
the  pursuits  of  active  life  to  the  open  air. 

These  things  have  been  long  understood  by  persons  interested  in 
the  fattening  of  animáis  before  their  signifícance  was  detected  by 
pbysiological  chemistry.  In  certain  places,  wherc  an  inordinate' 
obesity  is  given  to  animáis  for  special  purposes,  each  of  these  condi- 
tions is  carefully  observed.  When  geese  are  fattened  for  ihe  salce  of 
their  liversy  a  delicacy  much  sought  after  by  epicures,  the  process  is 
to  cram  the  bird  wíth  as  much  Indian  corn,  or  other  oily  food,  as 
possible,  to  tie  its  wings  and  feet,  to  insure  quiet,  to  place  it  in  the 
chimney  comer,  or  other  warm  situation,  where  the  temperature  is 
pretty  hi^h.     Under  these  extraordinary  conditions  the  bird  sleeps 

Írofoundív,  breathes  slowl^,  introduces  little  a^,  destroys  líttle  fat, 
tut  the  absorbents  are  busily  engaged  in  taking  it  up,  and  an  amaz« 
ioff  accumulation  is  effected  at  last. 

We  sometimes  see  at  agricultural  exhibitions,  hogs  in  a  state  of 

f>rodigious  fatness.  The  form  of  the  animal  is  altogether  gone  ;  if  its 
eet  touch  the  grouñd  they  are  of  no  use  as  organs  of  locomotion  ; 
the  snout  barely  projects  beyond  the  rotundity  of  the  face  ;  the  tip  of 
the  tail  looks  as  if  it  were  at  the  bottom  o^  a  pit.  This  forced  condi- 
tjon  of  things  has  been  produced  by  resorting  to  the  prcccpts  just  laid 
down.  The  animal  has  been  kept  in  a  dark,  warm  placer,  crammed 
with  oily  food,  in  quiet,  and  asleep.  Everything  is  done  to  lower 
the  respiratory  process,  and  abate  the  destructíon  of  fat. 

When  we  come  lodiscuss  the  functions  of  the  liver,  we  shall  find 
that  the  secretion  of  that  gland,  the  hile,  stands  in  a  certain  relation 
to  the  respiratory  function — bile,  the  predominating  constituents  of 
which  carbón,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  are  all  combustible  bodies.  In 
cases  where  there  is  an  interference  with  the  respiratory  functions, 
as  in  phthisis,  and  where  less  ox^gen  than  usual  is  introduced  into 
the  sy  stem,  these  combustible  bodies  cannot  \)e  got  rid  of  in  the  usual 
way,  by  cotiverting  them  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  and  a  re- 
flected  action  is  thrown  upon  the  liver,  which,  unable  to  discharge  its 
duty,  often  becomes  engor^ed  with  fat  In  this  respect  the  condition 
ú  not  unlike  that  artiñcíally  produced  in  the  goose,  as  above  men- 
tioned, 

I  am  persuaded,  also,  that  these  things  are  intimately  connected 
with  those  embarrassments  of  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  hepatio 
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diseascs  gcnerally,  which  are  so  constanlly  encountered  in  hol  cli- 
niales,  and  ¡n  ihe  vvarmcr  portions  of  our  own  counlry,  in  the  hot 
scasons  of  the  year.  The  high  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air, 
oftcn  at  a  poiiit  near  ihat  of  the  animal  system,  prevenís  any  great 
loss  of  hi;at  either  by  radialion  or  by  contact;  the  dcw  point,  ico,  is 
t;oininonly  vcry  high,  and  loss  of  heat  by  evaporalion  goes  down  to 
a  miniínum.  In  this  semi-febrile  condition,  a  man  instinctively  ab- 
stains  froin  cvory  thing  that  Qan  raise  his  temperature,  he  avoids 
violent  or  ,  crhaps  even  modérate  exercise,  he  sleeps  in  the  heat  pf 
the  day,  and  as  far  as  he  can,  diminishes  tlie  activity  of  the  respira- 
tory  funclions,  and  the  quantity  of  air  introduced.  But  as  the  con- 
9equen(!e  of  I  his,  the  lungs  íire  unable  to  dischargo  their  appointed 
íluty,  an  embarrassment  is  thrown  on  the  liver,  the  carbón  and 
hydrogen,  since  ihey  can  be  no  longcr  burnt,  fall  under  the  action  of 
that  gland,  which  is  overtaxed  wilh  the  unnatural  task. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  in  warm  climates  instinctively  abhor 
al!  oily  and  fatty  food,  and  choose  fruits  and  watery  diet.  In  these 
the  amouní  of  combustible  malcriáis  is  small — the  use  of  them,  ihere- 
fore,  leaiis  to  the  evolution  of  little  heat,  and  the  disturbance  1  am 
dvvclÜng  on  is  to  an  exient  nvoided.  How  dilTerent  with  the  mau 
who  livcs  in  the  cold  north  regions;  an  orange  or  pine  apple  is  but  a 
poor  tcmptation  to  a  La:)lander  or  Esquimaux.  lie  wants  lallow 
and  train  oil.  The  cold  air  that  surrounds  him  keeps  his  temperature 
down,  so  tluit  he  has  hard  work  to  keep  it  up.  He  wraps  his  greasy 
pershíii  in  furs  of  the  warniest  kind,  and  consoles  himself  with  the 
belief  Miat  in  aiiothei^and  happier  world  the  righteous  shall  feed  on 
tiu*  bhi])l)c*r  of  wlialos. 

Whíit  thcn^,  gi.'Utk'nien,  is  the  result  at  vi' hich  we  arrive  from  a  full 
considtTution  of  tlie  subject  ?  Wo  conclude  that  man  and  all  other 
animáis  under  ordinary  circumstances  find  in  thoir  fuod  all  the  fat 
th(*v  r(.'q]iire;  that  tlio.se  have  been  made  in  ])]ants  by  the  all-per- 
vadiiig  infliuMice  of  tlie  sun;  but  under  spccial  circmiistance?,  we 
are  eonstrained  to  admit,  ihat  if  íat  does  not  occur  in  tlio  food  to  an 
extont  siillk-ient  for  tlie  wants  of  the  system,  the  system  by  resortíng 
t'j  procMNSiís  of  suMi visión,  whicli  wo  can  artificially  imítate,  can 
manutiu-ture  it;  that  introduced  by  the  lacteals,  but  not  ]>y  the  veins, 
tlie  fat-^  are  eitliv-r  destroye<l  by  gradual  oxydation  for  the  production 
of  heat,  on.í  fat  aiVer  anotlier  appcaring  in  succession  as  these  partial 
4)xydations  go  í)n,  and  earbonic  acid  and  water  being  devcloped  at 
la^t, — or  the  exee-^.^  is  stored  up  in  the  adiposo  tissues  for  the  fiitiire 
wants  of  thi'  >y>tem,  or,  in  the  témale,  it  pauses  in  the  secretion  of 
the  mammary  gland,  and  is  a  eonstituent  of  milk.  But  whether  it  is 
thus  stored  uj)  or  thus  secreted,  its  final  duty  is  the  same;  it  is  to  be 
burnt  for  tlie  sake  of  the  caloric  it  can  evolve,  and  thus  translated 
into  earbonic  aei»!  and  water,  is  restored  to  the  atmos])heric  air, 
ready,  under  the  iníluence  of  the  sunshine,  to  be  metamorphosed  by 
plants  back  again  into  fat. 

From  the>e  general  vicws  we  now  descend  to  particulars,  and  I 
iphall  ])roeeed  to  off.'r  yon  ri^^orous  proof  that  botn  ín  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  {inimals  tho  íat  deposited  is  not  made  in  the  stomach, 
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hnt  collected  from  the  fuod.    Wc  shall  tlien  examine  the  systcm  fol- 
lowed  on  a  great  scale  by  thoee  who  arejntejested  ,n.^tV..^^^^^^^^^ 
of  cattle  for  tlio  marketj^ag*^^»^-^^^^.  ¿j.j^  ^^.¡jj  j.^^j^j^,,  ^^  ^¡^j^  ^^,.¡,^, 

Iflg  llfústnitiínis  of  the  principies  under  confiideratum.  Noxt,  we 
ehall  Bee  how  all  oilv  bocíies,  when  ouce  introduc;íd  into  tlie  system» 
l>egin  to  underp^o  cíiaiige,  añd  evolve  caloric,  and  how,  in  ordtT  to 
regúlate  and  control  thís,  a  special  mechanism  is  resorted  to,  in  which 
the  cutaneons  and  rospiratory  snrtaccs  and  tlie  malpif^hian  bodics  of 
the  kidney  discharge  an  important  duty. — N,  Y.  jLjíI.  Gci2''tte. 


-•%/*^%^»^N*%^W^»» 


The  late  Charles  Knowlton,  Iff.D. 


(COXCT.VPKD  FRO^r  DECEMBER  NüMBKK.) 

Having  Icft  the  jail  and  retnmed  to  Hawley,  I  there  remained, 
doing  all  in  my  powcr  to  acciimiilate  a  little  propcrty,  iintil  Novcm- 
ber,  1827.  I  was  located  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  with  very  fow 
inhahitants  around  me,  and  thof^e  few  c^encrally  liealthv,  and  in  tlic 
habít  of  paying  but  pTuall  fees  for  meclical  sorvícos.  I'íutc  was  an 
uld  physician  in  tlie  i)]aoc,  with  a  farm  to  help  him  live,  and  a  wifo 
of  influence  to  help  him  to  biisiness.  The  roads  were  terril)le  in  the 
winter,  no  milis  within  thrce  milos  of  rao,  and  the  people  worc  more 
in  the  habit  of  hiving  up  and  letting  the  roads  alone  tnan  they  were 
¡n  breakinff  them  out.  There  was  no  travel  thronfjh  the  town,  and 
all  the  business  done  in  town  in  the  winter  season,  was  the  busine.^s 
of  consuraing  what  liad  been  accumnlated  inthewarm  season.  Ucre 
I  spent  my  winters,  seduded  in  my  office,  8tudyin<^  motaphysirs  !)y 
day,  and  dreaming  about  metaphysical  snbjccts  1)y  night.  Some- 
times,  for  a  week,  1  (lid  not  take  my  horse  ont  of  the  l):K*n.  At 
length  my  great  end  and  aira  was  to  astonish  the  world,  aü  1  boome 
even  far  mf)re  famous  than  John  Ix)ckc  ever  was,  bv  ]»uo]i>!iiiior  a 
work  containing  the  only  tru^  ex])lanation  of  the  intollectual  pheno- 
mena  of  m*in  tíiat  liad  ever  bocn  givon.  So  I  s^ld  all  out,  coílvcte^l 
all  the  nionr'v  I  could,  and  went  to  North  Adams,  thinkinir  íhit  there 
was  the  place  t<>  got  out  my  book,  becan<e  a  little  Wí^ekly  ncwi]\i)">cr 
with  some  six  huñdred  subscriber-,  was  printod  th^re!  At  thi.-^  time 
I  was  worth,  reckoning  persrmal  property,  in  al),  only  abí^ut  fiv» 
huudred  dolíalas.  I  dcsigned  to  prnctise  mcíücino  and  g^'t  ou»"  my 
book  at  the  same  time.  But  there  wero  othcr  pliy-icians  onouirli  in 
the  place  to  do  all  the  business,  and  my  mind  beinr^  aiI  e!i'r;i'r».-d 
aboTit  mv  mctaphysics,  I  got  only  a  little  practico,  and  nio.^t  of  this 
aniong  tíiose  who  n^vcr  paid  me.  I  got  out  a  snbscription  p!i])er  or 
a  prospcctn^  for  my  book,  pledging  myself  not  to  sell  tho  work  to 
non-snbscribers  short  of  $2,50,  while  the  prico  to  subsíM-ibers  was 
92.  I  was  not  able  t(j  obtain  many  subscribers;  and  I  now  pity 
mj'self  \vhen  I  refloct  how  anxious  I  was,  how  hard  I  tried,  and  how 
much  dimcnlty  I  fomid,  in  obtaining  credit  and  other  rabana  of  get- 
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discasüs  generally,  which  are  so  constantly  eiicounlered 

malus,  and  iii  llie  warmcr  portions  of  our  own  counir';  ^ 

seusons  of  the  year.     The  high  temperaturo  of  tlie  su', 

ol'ten  at  a  poiiit  nuar  lliat  of  the  animal  system,  prev  ' 

loss  of  licat  eilhor  bv  raiüalíoii  or  by  contad;  the  d  ■ 

tiiíininoiilv  vcry  higfi,  and  loss  of  heat  by  evaporati  '■ 

a  miniaium.     In  tbis  scmi-fcbríle  condítion,  a  mo 

stains  froiii  cvory  thing  that  <fan  raíse  his  tcmr 

violent  or  ,  orljaps  evcn  niodurato  exerciso,  he  e 

ihe  day,  aiid  as  far  as  lie  can,  díminisbcs  the  a 

tory  functioiis,  and  the  quantíty  of  air  introdu 

seipieniro  of  ihis,  the  lungs  are  unablc  to  di 

duty,   an   crnbarrassmeiit   ¡a  thrown  on  th     ^ 

hydrogóii,  siiico  iliey  can  be  no  longer  bur  | 

lliat  gland,  wbicb  is  ovcrtaxcd  with  the  u' 

It  ¡s  for  ibis  rcason  that  mcn  in  warm>  ...íi 

al!  oily  and  fatty  food,  and  choose  frui*    .  iniind, 

tlic  amoiint  of  combustible  materialsis  -,  as  Reíd, 

fore.  leaas  to  the  cvolution  of  little  ,iiat  matteri* 

divulliiig  on  is  to  an  extent  svoidef'  ,y,  &e.,  but  that 

who  livcs  in  tlie  co!d  north  regions-  ,iug  to  which  th^ 

poor  tcinplation  to  a  La¡)landür  -tenc©  of  hisunknown 

and  train  oil.     Tho  cold  air  that  .[,  wasanythinguioreor 

down,  K(.  that  ho  has  hard  wnrl  .id  gentleman  colored,  and 

ÍLT-Hii  in  furs  of  tlie  warnies'  rutty  quick;"  and  lie  said  uo 

i'liff  that  in  Riiiitber'and  ha  ,d  in  good  tiíeling;  but  I  wu 

tlif  blabbiT  iif  whalea.  .;hing  my  views  thau  boíbre  the 

Wiíat  tlien,  geiitk'men,  -  ^t  my  work  to  prcss,  1  drew  np  a 

eonsiiloniti.iii  oftlicsubjc  v.  »ud  ¿eiit  tliem  over  to"  Presideot 

animáis  inidüi-  ordiiiary  ,  j^^t  he  would  refute  tliem,  íf  he  felt 

tluM- ii"[ii¡iv;  íliat  tliOí         ;"^„ral  weeks  witliout hearing  anything 
viulíjig  iufiíiciice  of  t'      -^^djseehim.     I  met  him  on  the  eommon. 
are  coiiritr:tini'd  to  ad      ^  ^-jtation  was  as  follows — "  Ab,  I  received 
extent  í:iillL';ient  íbr       -'*;^(to  have  anewered  it,  but  Ihavenothad 
to  pr.jei'i-ii'3  of  su'      .  ■^''1^¿]  avst  winter.     You  may  have  it  again 
nianiifiu.'turt;  it;  t'     '  ■''*  ,)„,(  J  did  not  wish  to  publish  my  views  to 
tho  fal-i  aro  citlii    -    _■-  -^  ^j  \^,^ft  plausible;  and  that  I  was  reaJij 
.if  iii';iL  (iiii^  t'u  .     "■- '  *Vhon.'Ín  thoy  were  fallacioUB,  il  in  bis  power 
^^.¡Ht-ly  thÍ9  reply — I  remcmber  bis  wordj 
1  tUoiiffht  of  thcm— "  Why,  as  for  ri'futiog 
ly  110  mortal  man  can  ever  do  it.    It  is  odIj 
10  dono." 

n  moro  anxiooB  to  get  out  my  booli  than 
¡nio,  wnl  mwth  efFprf^  I  ^Ut  ;^^res8.^  Bitó 


ithí'in  biring  printed.  I  worked«arly  and 
'  I  iiipiNwcd  my  manuBcript  all  complete, 
I  It  wttH  Iting  printed.  I  went  inforone 
||i)VÍní{  that  the  greater  number  I  coold  get 
>hitiil<r  Im'  within  one  year.  Therewaai» 
KHithins  and  preasing  tJio  sheete  aftertb^ 
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•'nting  press.    We  nsed  tó  dry  them,  and  do  them 

hon  we  got  a  one-horse  load  of  them,  I  wonld 

nfy  miles  to  a  bookbinder,  in  Pittsfield.  But 

>t  easily  make  the  paper  smooth,  so  all 

'  *  or  less  wrinkled;  tbe  type  used  was 

'^ '  /  '^ot  look  well.    Tbev  however  coBt 

fT  copy,  and  had  got  me  deeply 
/  >  enable  me  to  get  out.    I 

'^  '  'lem  for  the  city  of  New 

*f  money !    1  left  my 
ver  with  my  books 
.eks,  makins  every 
*  Elementa  ofAíodern 
/  gh  to  satisfy  every  book- 

(iiey  wanted  nothíng  to  do 

heme;  but  positively,  all  the 

>v'ith  all  I  conld  raise  on  my  way 

.icet  my  trífling  expenses,  and  I  was 

inise  to  my  few  subscribers,  made  in  my 

book  for  less  than  92,50 — ^nay,  out  of  cóm- 

ijer  Agreed  to  let  me  have  horse-keeping  and 

and  supper  and  breakfast  with  bis  family,  for  one 

rhos  I  got  homo  without  a  single  doliar  in  my 

cime  (May,  1820),  I  was  in  a  fine  pickle.  I  had  more 
.  being  disheartened  than  many  have  who  cnt  their  throats 
*v  ont  their  brains;  and,  in  trbtn,  I  was  disheartened.  I  was 
A-e  in  North  Adams,  with  my  wife  and  three  small  children,  on  a 
malí  place  which  I  had  ptirchased,  bnt  was  unable  to  pay  for.  I 
was  otnerwise  abont  91000  in  debt.  The  bookbinder  was  expecting 
his  pay  on  my  retnm  from  New  York.  I  was  in  no  profitalfte 
bnsiness.  My  book,  so  far  from  procuring  this  for  me,  or  a  greal 
and  good  (popnlar)  ñame,  only  had  an  opposite  eíTeet  I  was  re- 
garded  as  a  deist,  infidel,  ^'  bad  man,"  &c.,  and  the  religious  peopla 
— instigated,  some  of  them  by  the  clergy — gave  rae  no  countenance. 
It  is  trae  that  I  had  but  very  little  professional  business  before  I 
published  my  book,  and  most  of  what  I  did  have  was  among  the 
poor  operativos  in  the  faetones,  who  have  never  paid  me;  but  in  a 
▼erv  few  respectable  and  religious  families  I  had  had  some  business, 
ana  thou^ht  1  did  well  for  them.  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  continu- 
anee  of  their  patronage;  but  it  was  withheld.  I  was  all  down  in 
cnrery  respect,  and  kncw  not  what  to  do.  The  bookbinder  soon  sent 
on  his  demand  to  be  collected.  With  some  motive  or  other,  I  know 
not  what,  perhaps  a  friendly  one,  the  lawyer  to  whoní  the  demand 
wajB  sent,  mformed  me  that  I  should  be  visited  by  a  sheriff  in  about 
twenty-four  hours.  I  was  without  able  friends,  and  viewed  my  case 
fliB  rather  desperate.  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my  wife, 
diildren,  and  all  my  efieets,  and  start  on  on  foot  with  only  a  pack  on 
mj  back  for  Canadá,  as  the  hour  for  the»  arrival  of  the  sheñíTexpired 
I  had  several  mides  and  cousinsí  most  of  them  in  good  circumstanees, 
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tín^  out  the  booL    I  eold  a  horse  with  a  view  to  obtain  money  to 

!!^r^o7^*  lil^^iSui^*  ^^^  ^  P^^  B^y  a  note  of  fortj  odd  dollars 
-P  ^^  '^^'^  ^^-  and  I  nave  never  got  a  cent  of 

Soon  after  issuing  my  prospectus,  I  went  over  to  Williamstowju 
bíx  miles  fnom  North  Adams,  on  purpose  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  late  President  Griffin,  of  Williams  College,  ín  that  place.  I  in- 
troduced  myselí'  to  him,  and  informed  him  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  I 
had  some  oriamal  views  of  the  intellectual  operations,  and  having 
been  informed  that  he  had  directed  his  attention  mach  to  the  philo 
Bophy  of  mind,  I  had  come  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject;  and 
that  I  was  the  more  desirous  of  doing  so,  because  I  had  it  in  contemr 
plation  to  publish  my  views,  unless  I  should  be  convinced  that  they 
were  erroneous.  I  then  undertook  to  give  him  a  brief  summary  of 
my  views.  But  the  oíd  President  déclared  them  all  vain,  speculativo^ 
and  mere  hypothesia  upon  hypothesis;  and  said  a  great  aeal  againal 
hypothesis.  He  went  on  to  pro  ve  the  independen  t  existence  of  mind, 
by  quoting  the  argument  ot  the  Scottish  metaphysicians,  as  Reid, 
Stewart,  c\rc.,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  matter  Í8 
not  a  mere  bundle  of  properties,  as  extensión,  solidity,  &c.,  but  thal 
it  is  a  substratum,  essence,  or  unknown  something  to  which  theae 
properties  belong.  I  then  asked  him  if  the  existence  of  his  unknown 
something,  or  matter  itself,  as  he  would  cali  it,  was  anything  more  or 
less  than  a  sheer  hypothesis.  At  this  the  oíd  gentleman  colored,  and 
said,  "  Ah,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  see  pretty  quick;"  and  he  said  no 
more  agaiust  hypotheses.  We  partea  in  good  feeling;  but  I  wa» 
more  determiued  to  go  on  in  publishing  my  views  thau  before  the 
interview.  But  before  I  could  get  my  work  to  press,  1  drow  up  a 
written  summary  of  my  views,  and  sent  them  over  to'  Presiden! 
Griffin,  with  a  polite  request  that  he  would  refiíte  them,  if  he  felt 
able  to  do  so.  After  waiting  several  weeks  without  hearing  anything 
from  him,  I  again  went  over  to  see  him.  I  met  him  on  the  commoiu 
and  on  seeing  me,  his  first  salutation  was  as  follows — '*  Ah,  I  receivea 
your  manuscript.  I  intended  to  have  answered  it,  but  I  have  not  had 
time,  and  shail  not  have  until  next  winter.  You  may  have  it  again 
if  you  wish."  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  wish  to  publish  my  views  to 
the  world  unless  they  were  at  least  plausible;  and  that  I  was  reallj 
desirous  he  would  show  wherein  they  were  fallacious,  it  in  his  power 
to  do  so.  He  then  made  precisely  this  reply — I  remcmber  his  worda 
exactlv,  for.l  have  oñen  thought  of  them — ^"  Why,  as  for  refuting 
materialisra  by  philosophy,  no  mortal  man  can  ever  do  it.  It  is  onlj 
by  scripture  that  it  can  be  done." 

Welf,  I  was  now  even  more  anxious  to  get  out  my  book  than 
before,  and  afber  a  long  time,  and  much  effprt,  I  got  it  to  press.  But 
it  was  three  or  four  months  in  being  printed.  I  worked  ^arly  and 
late  at  the  press  mysclf.  I  supposed  my  manuscrípt  all  complete, 
and  did  not  review  it  as  it  was  being  printed.  I  went  iu  for  one 
thousand  copies,  fully  believing  that  the  groater  number  I  could  get 
out  the  more  wealthy  I  should  be  within  one  year.  There  was  no 
presa  at  this  office  for  smoothing  and  pressing  the  sheete  after  th^ 
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carne  from  the  printing  press.  We  used  tó  dry  them,  and  do  them 
up  in  bundles,  and  when  we  got  a  one-horse  load  of  them,  I  would 
carry  them  off  about^wenty  miles  to  a  bookbinder,  in  Píttsfield.  Bujt 
in  this  drj  state  he  eould  not  easilv  make  the  paper  smooth,  so  all 
the  books  contained  jpaper  more  or  fess  wrinkled;  tne  type  used  wae 
also  worn  badly,  ana  tne  book  did  nót  look  well.  They  however  coet 
me,  when  bound,  about  ninety  cents  per  copy,  and  had  got  me  deeply 
in  debt,  with  no  means  but  the  booK  to  enable  me  to  get  out.  I 
etarted  off  myself  with  a  one-horse  load  of  them  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  strangely  expecting  to  bring  back  lote  of  money  I  I  left  my 
horse  and  wagón  in  Troy,  and  went  down  the  river  with  my  books 
in  a  boat.  I  remained  in  New  York  abont  two  weeks,  making  every 
effbrt  in  my  power  toraise  some  money  on  my  "  Elements  of  Modem 
Materialism.  Bnt  the  bare  title  was  enough  to  satisfy  every  book- 
■eller.  They  would  not  look  further;  they  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Finally,  I  set  my  face  for  home;  but  positively,  all  the 
money  I  had  raised  in  the  city,  with  all  I  could  raise  on  my  way 
home,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  my  trífling  expenses,  and  I  waa 
Gompelled  to  viólate  my  promise  to  my  few  subscribers,  made  in  my 
proepectus,  and  sell  one  book  for  less  than  (2,50 — ^nay,  out  of  cóm- 
passion,  a  tavern  keeper  .agreed  to  let  me  have  horse-keeping  and 
lodging  one  night,  and  supper  and  breakfast  with  his  family,  for  bne 
of  the  books.  Thus  I  got  home  without  a  single  dollar  in  my 
pocketl! 

By  this  time  (May,  1820),  I  was  in  a  fine  pickle.  I  had  more 
canse  for  being  disheartened  than  many  have  who  cut  their  throats 
or  blow  out  their  brains;  and,  in  trtith,  I  was  disheartened.  I  waa 
there  in  North  Adams,  with  my  wife  and  three  small  children,  on  a 
snudl  place  which  I  had  purchased,  but  was  unable  to  pay  for.  I 
was  otherwise  about  $1000  in  debt.  The  bookbinder  was  expecting 
hiB  pay  on  my  retum  from  New  York.  I  was  in  no  profitabU 
business.  My  book,  so  far  from  procuring  this  for  me,  or  a  greal 
md  good  (popular)  ñame,  only  had  an  opposite  eíTect  I  was  re- 
garded  as  a  deist,  infidel,  ^^bad  man,"  &c.,  and  the  reli^ious  peopla 
— inatigated,  some  of  them  by  the  clergy — ^gave  rae  no  countenance. 
It  is  true  that  I  had  but  very  little  professional  business  before  I 
published  my  book,  and  most  of  what  I  did  have  was  among  the 
poor  operatives  in  the  faetones,  who  have  never  paid  me;  but  in  a 
rerr  few  respectable  and  religious  families  I  had  nad  some  businesa, 
■na  thought  I  did  well  for  them.  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  continu- 
anee  of  their  patronage;  but  it  was  withheld.  I  was  all  down  in 
every  respect,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  bookbinder  soon  sent 
CBi  ms  demand  to  be  collected.  With  some  motive  or  other,  I  know 
not  what,  perhaps  a  friendly  one,  the  lawyer  to  whoití  the  demand 
waa  sent,  informed  me  that  I  should  be  visited  by  a  sherifi^  in  abont 
twentv-four  hours.  I  was  without  able  friends,  and  viewed  my  case 
as  rather  dcsperate.  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my  wife, 
children,  and  all  my  efiects,  and  start  on  on  foot  with  only  a  pack  on 
HIT  back  for  Canadá,  as  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  sherifTexpired 
I  oad  several  úneles  and  cousins,  most  of  them  in  good  circumstancoe, 
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in  Canadá.    1  had  talked  the  matter  all  over  with  my  wife.    I  had 
never  bcen  in  or  near  Canadá,  but  believed  that  if  there  I  should  be 
able  to  get  into  business,  and  soon  send  for  my  family.    I  sturted  for 
Camid'i^  but  the  officer  met  me  in  the  door-yard.     So  this  plan  was 
up.     But  I  succeeded  in  keepinff  out  of  jail.    I  gave  back  my  place 
to  the  man  of  whom  I  purchasea  it,  and  by  getting  his  ñame  on  to  a 
twenty-dollar  note,  and  by  turning  out  my  watch,  I  was  able  to  Bettle 
with  tJie  boükbinder.     I  disposed  of  pretty  much  all  my  property,  in 
favor  of  my  creditorá,  as  best  I  could.     My  Modern  Mattrialtsma. 
however,  were  not  thought  worth  anything  by  any  of  them,  so  I  still 
retained  possession  of  all  of  them,  some  of  which  were  bound,  and 
8ome  not.     During  the  sumraer  and  fall  of  1829, 1  made  considerable 
eíTort  to  raise  a  little  money  on  these  books,  still  holding  them  at  the 
■ery  high  price  which  I  had  promised  to  do  in  my  prosptíetus.     I 
went  into  the  State  of  Now  York,  in  Mav,  with  a  lot  of  them,  and  a 
few  other  "  infidel"  publications  which  I  procureJ  in  exchange  for 
them  wlien  in  the  city  of  New  .York.     I  traveled  with  a  horse  and 
wao^on.     But  I  met  with  no  good  success.     The  only  bright  spot  in 
my  whole  tour  was  at  Saratoga  Falls.    There  a  resident  of  that  place, 
Mr.  Ransom  Cook,  a  fine  man,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  a  magis- 
trate,  clianced  to  notice  my  "  icaresy^  and  he  purchased,  and  encour- 
aged  others  to  purchase,  to  the  amount  of  six  oreight  dollars.    From 
tíicre  I  went  on  west  as  far  as  Utica,  and  witli  all  my  efforts  I  could 
not  sell  a  dollar's  amount  of  books  while  travcling   ono  liundred 
miles.     I  could  eíTect  no  sales  of  anv  consequence  in  Utica,  but  I 
still  contemplated  going  on  as  far  as  flochester,  and  perhaps  even  to 
Buffalo.     I  left  Utica  near  night,  went  about  seven  miles,  called  at  a 
tavern,  took  a  dish  of  bread  and  milk,  as  the  best  supper  I  could 
afTord,  and  went  to-  bed  with  a  small  quid  of  tobáceo  in  my  mouth, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  retained  it  ¡n  my  raouth  during  the 
whole  night,  though  this  is  now  my  uáual  practice.     During  the 
night  it  stormed.    The  roads  were  clayey  and  becoming  bad,  and  in 
the  morning  I  headed  towards  home,  which  I  reached  witli  my 
pockets  about  as  destitute  of  money  as  when  I  staried.  I  then  set  out 
as?a¡n  witfi  a  few  books,  with  a  tícw  of  going  to  Templeton  and 
Winchendon,  and  at  this  latter  place  to  put  them  on  a  direct  line  of 
stagCi*  to  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where  I  expected  a  man  by  the  ñame  of 
Haskell  would  be  able  to  solí  a  few  copies  for  me.    I  went  by  way  of 
Springfield.  where  I  had  previously  sent  a  lot  of  books.    I  ha'ii  a  very 
few  scattering  subscribers  on  the  routo.    I  left  Springfield  one  after- 
noon,  and  went  directly  to  Amherst,  without  attempling  to  sell  a 
book.    I  put  up  at  Amherst  for  the  nigl\t,  and  after  supper  I  took  three 
or  four  copies  of  my  Modern  Matenalism,  and  went  to  the  CoUege, 
witii  a  view  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  students.    I  succeeded  in  ex- 
chánging  one  copy  for  other  books,  and  left  one  or  two  more  for  the 
studentd  to  examine  until  morning.    In  the  morning  I  awoke  and  felt 
rich,  as  I  had  got  possession  of  nearly  fifty  dollars  in  cash.    I  thought 
how  glad  it  would  cause  my  wife  to  feel  when  I  got  home,  and  how 
much  it  would  help  me  in  procuring  necessaries  for  my  family,  and 
in  moving — for  I  was  about  to  move  from  Adama»  as  will  be  stated 
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more  fully  preeently.    After  breakfast  1  went  over  to  ihe  (>ollegc,  tM 
obtaia  the  books  I  had  left,  or,  perhaps,  the  pay  for  them.     But  wlieii 
I  got  there  i  Ibund  the  sludents  had  a  very  poor  opinión  of  niy  book. 
So  í  took  them,  and  on  my  way  baek  to  the  tavern  1  called  on  President 
Humphrey,  and  presented  him  with  one  of  the  books.     líe  habtily 
looked  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  replied  that  he  should  think 
a  man  of  my  appearanee  ought  to  be  in  better  business  than  in  carry- 
ing  sueh  a  book  about  the  country.     I  saw  he  was  agitated.     I  t<jJd 
him  it  was  a  vrork  of  mv  own;  that  I  could  but  l)elieve  tliat  it  containtNJ 
correct  and  original  viawB  of  the  important  subjects  of  whieh  it  treatcd; 
that  I  mcant  no  oflence  in  coming  to  him  with  the  bouk,  but  tliought, 
considering  his  standing,  he  migíit  like  to  see  an  efluit  to  explain  the 
intellectual  phenoraena  upon  the  jirinciple  of  materiali^iin.     '*  I  caro 
nothing  about  your  materiali^m^^  was  his  íingry  reply.     He  treated 
me  witbouk  the  least  respect.     1  íeft  Jiis  house  with  a  grcat  desire  that 
I  might  yet  be  able  to  cause  him  to  care  somelhing  about  materialism. 
In  going  from  his  house  to  the  tavern  I  met  a  man,  who  went,  I  suppose 
to  llumphrey's  house.     In  a  few  minutes  after  I  reaclied  the  tavern, 
this  man  returi\ed,  and  coming  up  to  me,  inquired  if  niy  ñame  was 
Charles  Knowlton;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affinnative,  said, 
'^  Well,  I  haye  a  warrant  fur  you."     Of  course  I  was  unich  sur])rifeed. 
and  inquired  of  him  the  reason  of  his  havini,  the  warrant.     He  niad.* 
but  littfe  reply,  but  hurried  me  ofFto  the  oliic-e  of  a  ningistratc,  where 
I  found  a  score  or  two  of  coUege  students,  a«d  some  other  per^ons  whom 
I  had  not  seen,  mostof  them  quietly  seated,  a;id  waitiug  my  appeiir- 
ance.    The  complaint  was  íorpeddUnff  books.     I  told  the  Jnstice  that 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  (as  in  truth  I  Was)  of  the  existenco  of  any  law  in 
this  State  against  peddling  books;  but  on  the  contrary  had  in  several 
instances  seen  men  peddling  bibles  and  other  books.     But  the  Jnstice 
presented  a  law,  which,  siire  enough,  prohibits  the  peddling  of  books 
and  many  other  things  in  this  State,  except  by  the  persons  who  mann- 
factiire  them.     I  then  told  him  that  my  books  were  of  my  own  writing 
and  publishing,  and  that  I  caused  them  to  be  printed  expre?sly  for 
me.     But  this  had  no  weight  with  him.     I  then  told  him  the  íacts  in 
•  the  case,  that  I  was  not  out  for  the  purpose  of  pcddhng  books,  tliat  1 
was  distributing  some  to  a  fev  subscríbelas,  trying  to  collect  a  little 
raoney  of  one  or  two  agents,  who  had  previously  received  books  and 
distributed  them  to  other  subscribers;  that  I  was  on  my  way  to 
.  Templeton  to  see  my  friends,  and  to  put  a  small  box  of.boi)ks  on  board 
a  stage  for  Woodstock,  Vt.:  and  that  going  from  place  to  j^lace,  I  did 
not  stop  on  my  way  to  sell  books — I  oniy  made  a  littlt^  effon,  now 
and  then,  to  sell  a  book,  when  I  had  occasion  to  stop  for  otiier  ]>ur- 
poses;  that  I  had  not  sold  a  book  since  I  left  homo,  but  had  'only 
Bucceeded  in  exchanging  one  for  other  books.     But  it  availed  but 
little  for  me  to  talk.    I  knew  it  was  the  kind  or  characlrr  oí  the  book 
that  had  caused  the  prosecution.     The  Justice  said  he  must  require 
bonds  for  my  appeavance  at  the  Common  Pleas,  to  be  liolden  about 
eight  weeks  henee,  at  Norlhampton.    I  then  told  him  I  was  there 
without  friends,  acquaintances  or  property.     I  told  him  somcthing  of 
the  situation  of  my  family  and  aíTairs — that  it  would  be  a  hard  case 
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for  me  to  lie  in  Northampton  Jail  until  court  time,  for  bo  triflinff  and 
unintcnded  an  oíTence.  He  put  the  bondsat  fiftj  doUars.  I  tola  him 
I  could  not  meet  them— could  not  Becure  any  one  to  thiB  amount.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  did  not  own  a  horse  and  wagón.  I  told  him  I 
had  such  with  me,  but  another  líhan  had  a  bilí  of  sale  of  them.  And 
Buch  was  the  case.  I  pleaded  with  him  to  lower  the  bonds  to  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  he  did  so.  This  amomst  I  put  into  the  hands  of  one 
Adama,  a  bookseller,  to  secure  him  as  mj  bail,  although  it  was  his 
brother  who  entered  the  complaint  against  me. 

« 

Here  Dr.  Knowlton's  mamiscript  abruptly  ends.  He  never  con- 
tinued  it  further.  In  another  artide  I  wiU  give  the  main  incidentB  of 
hÍ8  liíe  up  to  the  time  of  his  deáth.  p.  j.  w.  t. 

IBost.  Med.  (&  Surff.  Jour. 
*Fhosphate  of  Idme  in  Scrofola  and  other  depraved  states  of  the  System. 

BY  W.  8TONE,  M.  D., 

Profes^or  of  Surgery  in  the  UniversUy  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  July  niimber  of  the  reprint  of  the  London  Lancet  there  íb 
an  article  by  Beneke,  entitled  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Oxalate  and  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  their  relation  to  the  ibrmation 
of  cells.  The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  based  upon  careful  chemi* 
cal  research,  and  resulte  from  the  use  of  the  remedy.  His  researches 
show,  that  in  man,  as  weil  as  in  vegetables  and  inferior  animáis, 

Í>ho8phate  of  lime  as  well  as  albumen  and  fat,  is  absolutely  essentíaí 
br  the  formation  of  cells,  and  he  considers  that  many  of  the  patho- 
logical  States  of  the  system  depend  upon  a  defieiency  of  this  salt 
Tne  aflections  in  which  it  is  advised,  are  ulcerations  depcndent  upon 
a  general  dyscrasia,  and  not  a  mere  local  aíTection;  infantile  atrophy 
in  those  sunering  from  rickets,  and  consequent  diarrhcea  and  tuber; 
culous  diseases,  particularly  of  the  lungs  in  the  early  stages.  I  w«b 
favorably  impressed  with  the  article,  and  heing  encoura^ed  by  the 
results  of  the  practico,  I  am  induced  to  relate  a  few  cases  oy  way  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it,  believing  ^reat  improve- 
ment  may  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  diBeases  dependen t  upon  vice 
of  nutrition. 

Cabe  1.  Slave  Bob  waa  admitted  into  my  Infirmary,  early  in  /uly, 
with  a  disease  of  his  nose.  Two  large  fungous  growths,  one  on  each 
side  of  thoi  nose,  barely  separated  by  a  strip  of  sound  skin  in  the 
centre,  of  about  one  incli  in  diameter,  extended  nearly  to  the  comen 
of  the  eyes.  The  cavities  of  the  nose  were  filled  by  a  similar  growth^ 
and  the  disease  was  making  its  appearance  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Híb  general  appearance  was  bad,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  dirt  eater. 


*Si»nie  DOtioe  of  this  articie  hsriiig  Mjpaanid  in  the  newtptnin,  we  hata  boen  repaatedlT 
ioqoíred  of  rai|>eetíng  th«  phosphate  of  lime  aa  a  remedj  in  phthiaiflL  >Ve  quote  the  artíde 
tmder  the  imprevioii  that  some  of  oitr  naden  may  alao  haré  been  questio&ed  on  the  loh- 
ject— -iSiÜtof  B*^^Í0  MtHeat  JmumtL 
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He  complained  of  pains  in  different  parte  of  the  body,  but  not  much 
at  the  seat  of  the  cfisease,  and  he  had  an  indolent  ewelling  on  ene  of 
bis  feet  which  finally  softened  down,  and  on  being  opened,  discharged 
a  thin  matter  and  broken  down  tisene,  leaving  an  ill-conditioned 
ulcer.  I  had  to  rely  npon  him  for  his  history,  which  must  necessarily 
be  imperfect.  He  said  the  disease  commeneed  four  months  previous 
to  the  nasal  cavities  and  gradually  made  its  way  through.  An  exa- 
mination  showed  that  the  bones  had  been  absorbed — tne  mass  bled 
fineely,  and,  apon  pressure,  a  thick,  cream-like  pus  appeared,  and 
«orne  of  it  reseiiibled  softened  tuberculous  matter.  Pulse  feeble  and 
frequent,  and  digestión  bad.  I  do  ñot  know  what  particular  treat- 
ment  he  had  been  nnder,  but  he  appeared  to  bs  slightly  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  and  I  put  him  upon  the  use  of  the  hy<iriod  of 
potasa — cnt  off  the  ftingus  extemally,  and  extracted  as  much  as  was 

Eracticable  from  the  nasal  cavitics  with  polypus  fórceps,  and  used  a 
>tion  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  No  perceptible  improvement  fol- 
lowed,  and  on  the  first  of  August  I  put  him  upon  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil,  but  his  digestión  continued  bad,  had  acia  eructations,  which  he 
thought  was  wbrse  when  he  took  the  oil.  The  phosphate  of  lime 
was  added,  eight  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  he  soon  began,  for 
the  first  time,  to  Improve.  His  color  began  to  retum — the  local  dis- 
ease began  to  assume  a  better  appearance.  Local  treatment  was 
disregarded,  and  the  oil  and  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  continued  up 
to  this  time.  His  color  is  now  of  a  shining,  healthy  black.  The 
fímgus  is  even  with  the  surroundin?  skin.    Cicatrization  is  taking 

Elace,  and  the  fun^s  has  dpappeared  from  the  nas^l  cavitics,  so  that 
c  breathes  quite  ireely  througn  them.  Those  having  confidence  in 
ood-liver  oil,  may  attribute  the  favorable  change  to  it  alone,  but  I 
would  sav  that  no  favorable  change  took  place  imtil  the  lin^e  was 

Í'ven,  although  it  had  been  given  sufficiently,  I  think,  for  a  Mr  trial. 
he  oil  may  supply  one  deneiency,  and  the  lime  another;  but  my 
object  18  not  to  theorize,  but  to  draw  attention.  Bleeding,  leeching^ 
cups,  and  gun^  water,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tonics,  stimulants,  and 
ojpium  on  the  other,  are  sufficiently  well  understood,  but  I  bclieve 
that  chemistry  is  yet  to  assist  us,  and  enable  us  to  relieve  many  of 
those  nndefinable  maladies  that  depend  upon  vif  es  of  nutrition,  either 
hereditary  or  acquired,  which  cut  off  so  many  before  the  natural 
decay  of  the  sstem  takes  place. 

Case  II.  Miss ,  a&ed  24,  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some 

time,  without  suffering  from  any  particular  discase.  In  May  last,  a 
dry  cough  commeneed,  and  loss  of  appetite  followed,  etc.  But,  to 
make  it  brief,  as  it  is  but  a  common  case,  I  saw  her  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  found  the  upper  part  of  both  lun^  fiUed  with  tubercles, 
in  some  places  be^nning  to  soften.  Her  cou^  was  almost  incessant, 
ezpectoaation.sli^t,  consisting  of  viscid  mucus,  streakcd  with  pus, 
and  occasionally  with  blood;  pulse  a  hundred  and  twenty,  much 
emaciated,  and  her  menses  had  ceased.  She  had  fever  in  the  evening, 
and  exhaustin?  nisj^t  sweats.  I  ordered  ood-liver  eil,  together  with  a 
soothing  coQgh  mixture,  for  temporal^  relief,  and  to  «procure  rest,' 
which  she  could  not  get  without    This  course  affordea  some  i-cüef. 
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Now,  Readers,  to  culi  and  carry  you  monthlj  a  larger  amonnt  of 
▼aluable  medical  truth,  we  have  made  the  present  changes  in  ths 
form  and  eize  of  the  Journal.  Do  they  not  meet  with  your  mosl 
hearty  approval  ?  \yill  you  not  do  more  to  sustain  na  in  our  noble 
work  ?  Will  you  not  constitute  yourselves  agenta  and  procure  foT 
ns  Clubs  oí  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  more  Bubscribere,  and  sénd  ob 
their  ñames  to  us  forthwith  ?  In  doing  this,  you  will  confer  no  lesB 
benefit  upon  yourselves  than  on  those  about  you.  If  you  are  a  practi*' 
tíoner,  when  visiting  your  patiente,  carry  this  number  with  you,  show 
it  to  them,  and  all  of  your  neighboring  physicians — (skip  none  be^ 
cause  he  differs  with  yoU  in  practice;  but  ^'  do  good  to  them  wfao 
persecute  you  and  despitefully  use  you.")  '  Make  them  believe,  a» 
you  rcadily  can,  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  subscribe  for  it,  and 
eend  us  on  their  ñames.  la^doing  this,  you  will  secure  farther  the 
oonfidence  of  the  professional  and  non-professional  public,  give  cha* 
racter  to  your  practice,  and  materially  enhance  your  busineea 
Observation  and  experíence  has  taught  us  this.  It  is  no  picture  of 
the  imagination.  A  physician  in  jOhio,  in  very  extensive  businesSi 
remarked  some  ñve  years  since,  that  ^^  it  paid  him  well  to  take  Six 
Copies  of  the  Ecdectic  Medical  Journal,  to  loan  among  his  patrona 
and  friends."  There  is  no  more  genteel  way  for  a  physician  to  ad- 
vertise,  and  bring  himsclf  into  the  good  graces  iind  favor  of  his 
Gommunity.  Bemember  theré  is  no  other  medical  Journal  of  forty* 
eight  pages  in  the  United  States,  published  at  a  price  so  very 
modérate. 

To  our  delinquent  subscribers  we  would  say,  we  We  to  labor  íbr 
those  who  think  us  worthy  of  our  hire.  We  work  for  pay;  and  ex> 
pect  you  will  send  us  on  our  dues,  and  not  oompel  us  to  worry  yon 
many  months  with  duns,  soolds,  and  other  ezpedients  for  the  samia 

Clrcumstanccs  have  made  it  necessary  for  Professor  Davis  to  gi^ve 
over  to  others  his  Editorial  duties.  In  resigning  his  Editorial  con» 
nection  with  the  Journal,  Dr.  Davis  will  not  withhold  his  able  and 
flpirited  contributions  firom  its  pagee.  The  ties  which  the  exenáse  of 
oorrect  principies,  and  his  bold  and  generous  advocacy  of  medical 
reform  have  created,  are  by  no  means  now  dissolved. 

His  successor  feeis  that  it  would  be  indecorous  in  him  to  prornte 
wbsX  he  can  or  will  do  in  his  new  relations  to  the  Journal.  It  remaini 
jet  to  be  seen,  whether  or  not  he  "  was  bom  for"  such  labors  and 
rasponsibilities.    He  would  rather  move  "  along  the  oool,  sequesteied 
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Yale  of  life,  and  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  bis  way,"  and  leave  Edi- 
torial dntíes  with  those  more  experienced  and  better  fitted  for  them. 
Híb  devotion  to  medical  science,  and  the  interests  of  eclectíc  reform, 
will  not  in  any  manner  diminish  in  bis  extended  range  of  responeible 
loiL  It  will  be  his  constant  aim  to  labor  in  a  manlj  and  liberal 
epirit  for  rational  eclecticism,  and  the  highest  interests  of  medical 
ficience.  He  will  aim  to  expresa  cdwajs  with  all  candor,  his  own 
sentiments,  and  listen  with  mnch  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
«nd^allow  them,  as  far  as  possible,  their  fidl  valne.-^!..  c«  n. 


-*^^^*0^^m0*É^ 


Bpriag  donne  of  LeetorM. 

The  attention  of  Practitíoners,  Stadents,  andaU  interested^  is  called 
to  the  annonnoement  on  the  second  page  of  onr  cover,  of  a  Sprílig 
Gonrse  of  Lectores^  Many  members  of  the  present  Gíbb»  have  sig-  « 
tiifled  their  readiuess  to  attend  such  a  conrse;  as  also,  many  not  now 
in  attendance,  who  haré  written  ns  from  varions  parts  of  the  conntry. 
There  is  little  donbt,  in  view  of  present  prospects,  but  that  the  Glass 
doring  the  Spring  Conrse,  will  almost  or  quite  eqnal  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Session.  The  interest  and  the  advantages  of  such  a  course  will 
prove,  ía  all  considered,  fullj  eqnal  to  those  of  the  present;  as  the 
term  wiU  fall  at  a  season  when  the  regular  routine  of  weeldj  lectnres 
win  be  mnch  less  liable  to  interruptíon. 

It  seems  uimecessary  to  do  more  than  barely  alinde,  at  this  time, 
to  the  FAoruTiBs  now  at  command  o£  tha  Faculty,  and  affordpd  to  ^e 
C3afi8  for  an  advantageous  prosecution  of  .the  study  of  Medicine  in  all 
its  departments.  These  received  a  luU  notice'  some  months  sinoe. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  thjit  the  eniire  Facultj  are  expeeted 
lo  be  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  3e68ipn. 

Abundance  of  material  will  be  secored,  and  every  effort  made  to 
fender  the  lectnve  seasop  one  of  pleasore  and  profit  We  may  safely 
8ay^  that  during  no  Session  of  the  OoUege  íkoÉ  &r,  has  satisfactíon 
with  the  arrangements  and  opportunitíeB  of 'the  counBe  been  moi^ 
uniformly  man&fest,  or  more  strongly  expresaed,  than  doring  the  pie* 
Bent.  Kever  befere  haré  the  hopee  of  the  fifiends  of  O.  H%  Oolt^e 
seemed  so  w:ell  founded,  or  the  labora  of  its  Faculty  received  so 
markedly  the  reward  of  dppraoizt  and  encouragemenL  We  expect  to 
aee  thci  growing  reputation  of  our  Liberal  Scbool  of  Medical  Science 
well  guAtaíned  during  tlie  coming  Session. 
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AU  who  may  think  of  attending,  will  do  well  to  be  present  ftom 
the  beginning*  Ko  part  of  a  courso  of  Medical  Lectures  bat  can 
better  be  dispensed  with,  than  the  commencement.  The  elements  of 
Science  in  the  varíous  departments  are  then  discuBsed,  and  the  fonn- 
datíon  laid  on  which  to  build  the  whole  superstructure.  Fromptitude, 
tmder  these  circumstances^  is  most  clearly  the  interest  of  the  Student 
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The  Feople*B  Kedioal  CoUege. 

The  People'B  Medical  CoUege  I  Where  iof  that  CoIIege  to  be  fuand, 
and  when  was  it  incorporated  1 

The  People'B  Medical  CoUege  is  the  pireside.  Thousands  of  these 
CoUeges  bave  been  already  incorporated  rnider  the  act  securing  ^'  in- 
dividual soyereignty  " — (an  act  dating  back  somewhat  farther  than 
the  constitntion;)  and  thousands  more  are  now  being  added  monthly 
tQ  the  number ,  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  onr  land  I  The 
peoples  coUeges  are  vastly  more  nnmerous  already  than  those  for 
pbysicians  I 

And  who  are  the  Faculty-— the  teachers — ^in  the  people's  medical 
ooUeges 1 

They  are  no  less  personages  than  Andrbw  Cobíbb  and  Wm.  A. 
Alcott,  with  Gall,  Spürzheim,  Geo.  Comben  O.  S.  Fowler,  L. 
N.  FowLER,  and  Drs.  Bucbanan,  Ticenor,  Lampert,  Lee  and  Cut- 
TBR, — the  whole  host  of  honegí  pnblic  lectnrers,  and  the  great  body 
of  writers  on  Hygiene  and  Hydropathy.  The  Faculty  of  the  Peo- 
ple's  Medical  College  is,  in  talent,  enthusíasm,  and  reputation,  second 
to  that  of  no  other  f 

The  people  are  not  idle  or  backward  stndents,  either.  They  are 
leaming.  They  know  more  than  iron-sided  conservatives  dream  they 
do;  for  their  bare  politeness  keeps  them  from  showing  their  attain* 
menta  obtrusively,  or  frankly  telling  hun^erísh  practítioners  how 
nearly  they  are  gettiog  to  be  a  match  for  them  I 

Possibly  thp  people — the  much  vilified,  moch  cajoled,  mnch  mis- 
onderstood  people— will  not  always  be  satiafied  with  the  fireaide  col- 
lege I  Possibly  they  will  come  together,  form  societíeS)  organize  for 
actíon,  and  in/aiie  their  phydcian  to-  hecome^  de  fdoiOj  their  lectwrer 
Qfl%d  fMdUci  prcfenoTf  andpay  him  aJUiing  and  handeome  talary  as 
their  guide  and  teacher  in  matters  of  Ufe  and  health.  and  the  honored 
conservator  of  the  publíc  welfare.  They  will  soon  see  that  they  had 
better  pay  him  for  teaching  them  the  certain  means  of  health,  thao 
for  admimstering  to  them  the  uncertain  antidotes  to  disease. 
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And  who  among  their  physicians  will  fail  to  perceive  that,  by 
beating  down  every  barrier  of  interest  which  sepárales  him  from 
the  people,  and  by  stepping  forward  promptlyto  meet  their  cali 
as  a  teacher,  he  will  place  himself  in  the  way  to  change  greatly  for 
the  better  his  own  dmfy  huttincHS^  his  relation  to  bis  patrons.  their 
conditioD  and  prospects,  and  the  prospecta  of  universal  suíFering  fan- 
manity !  Oh  I  the  work  the  people  will  soon  ask  of  their  physicians 
win  be  a  god-like  one,  and  happy  he  who  is  called,  aod  who  is  pre- 
parad, when  calied,  to  do  it  1 

No  genuine  reformer  starts  at  these  propositions  with  that  sordid 
objection,  "  the  people  will  become  their  own  doctorB;— ^there  will 
be  no  need  of  me,  and  I  shall  lose  my  iiving."  The  medical  men  of 
our  country  are,  in  the  main,  men  of  worihy  talent  and  attatnmentS' 
They  can  easíly  divert  their  studies  to  the  new  bent,  direct  their  at- 
tention  to  the  people's  needs,  and  they  stand  forth  tomorrow,  if  need 
be,  ready  for  their  work. 

As  an  indvvidualy  I  would  rather  be  tanght  the  laws  of  digestión, 
circulation  and  respiration,  than  stretch  out  an  nlcerated  and  gan- 
grened  limb  for  the  surgeon's  saw  and  knife  I  I  would  pay  my 
teacher  better  wages  than  the  operator. 

As  a  phydcian  ,  I  would  rather  take  my  stand  in  the  popular  tec^ 
ture  room,  or  myseat  in  the  ínendly  circle,  and  discourse  of  the 
perfect  laws  of  our  mysterious  being,  point  out  the  conditions  of 
health,  and  the  way  to  secure  them,  than  be  called  to  grasp  a  case  of 
loathsome  drugs,  or  of  cruel,  glistening  steel,  and  hurry  from  my 
comfortable  home  at  midnight,  with  a  pained  heart,  to  strive,  and 
sometimes  in  vain,  for  the  reléase  of  a  feUow-being  from  shocking 
agony  and  impending  death  !  Who  would  not  ]  ^^  If  any,  let  him 
•peak;  for  him  have  I  offended." 

But  the  people  have,  and  are  to  have,  not  only  their  schools  and 
preceptors  in  medicine;  they  bavealso  their  medical  journals,  These 
now  must  oñen  take  the  place  of  the  living  lecturer.  Thero  is  no 
sabject  more  vüal  to  man  and  woman  everywhere,  than  hedlth. — 
Health  is  the  soil  in  which  spríng  all  our  joys— the  sunlight  by  which 
alone  we  see  to  pluck  them — the  power  within  us  by  which  alone  we 
grasp  them,  no  matter  how  thick,  or  how  visible  they  spríng  around 
US.  Take  away  at  one  sweep  our  soil,  our  sunlight,  and  our  innato 
streogth  to  acheive,  and  surely  we  are  weak  and  poor. 

It  ¡8  the  recognttion  of  these  startling  tmths  of  our  natnre  that 
begins  tó  créate  so  wide-spread  a  demand  for  popular  medical  perí- 
odieáis.    Tile  circulation  of  tu>&nt¡f  thousand  eapieB  of  a  single  Peo^ 
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ple's  Health  Journal  in  our  country,  tells  a.  tale  port^atqus  witb  re^ 
fults  tbr  tbe  future,.  and  the  immediaU  future  too. 

But  there  are  manj  joumafe  of  medical  science  already  before  the 
people.  Our  own  Journal  has  stood  in  the  list  of  tb^m  siruee  ito 
coxnoiencemeiit  It  is  to  be  a  People's  Health  Journdl  stiU,  and  itii» 
our  desire  and  efibrt  now  to  make  it  Buch  more  disÜBctlj  and  effec- 
tually  than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto.  We  shall  deyote  more  space 
i-^as  we  8hflU>  in  our  enlarged  form,  have  more  to  devote — to  popu-- 
lar  presentations  of  the  yarious  departme^^ta  of  Human  Qhemistry 
and  Physiologjy  the  science  of  dieeafie,  and  its  prevention  and.  sim* 
pjer  modes  of  cure. 

But  we  do  not  aim  to  make  our  Jonxnil. nnprofessionalt  or  u^e^eai» 
to  the  medical  man.  Great  pains  will  be  taken  to  fill  its  pages  with 
the  mc8t  valuable  of  European  and  cis-Atlantic  contributions  to  tbe 
Sciences  of  organic  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  (IJealthy  apd 
MoFbid,)  and  the  difierent  branches  of  practico. 

A  medical  journal  of  this  character,  is  wbat  both  the  physician 
ayd  the  people  need.  The  former  needs  the  simple,  untechnical,  pop^ 
ular  articles,  to  correct  a  too  exclusively  theoretical  turn  of  mind 
and  study,  and  bring  home  to  him  the  simple,  common  scnse  relations 
of  our  fleshy  tenement  to  its  sphere  and  circumstances.  The  latter 
needs  the  professional  articles  to  lead  him  into  the  intricate  field  of 
vital  causalitíes— to  familiarize  him  better  with  the  innernattire  and 
scientific  relations  of  man  and  life. 

Will  physicians  and  people  now  appreciate  our  efibrts,  and  sup^ 
port  them  in  this  new,  but  as  we  believe,  laudable  and  most  import* 
ant  direction  1  This  remains  to  be  seen.  But  we  enter  the  field  of 
a  new  Tolume  and  year,  without  misgivings.  Thcre  are  tens  of 
thousands  about  us  who  are  beginning  topntaside  the  gaudsand  gew« 
gaws  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  sínd  who  stemly  answer  the  hawker,  •*  W» 
«tiY  THE  TRUTH  !''  ü  v^Ul  he  otíT  humbU  Jufpe  and  eametí  labor 
durmg  thepresent  year^  to  seeure  much  of  thut  wvaluable  commoéi- 
tyfor  thebeMjU  of  our  cueéomers*  i^ 


A  few  of  our  Exduuig6s.-01im9«^  tbe  0e<miid. 


"•~  —  *  —  —  — *  — t  -irwii-|  ^jix^rxJXO-Ti  nr* 


**  The  Boitfn^M^ical  and  Surgicql  Jour^al.^  « 

Very  few  hebdomadal  sheets  of  Medical  Literatureand  Science^ 
probably  none  in  our  country— have  attained  so  wide^pread  and  so 
welklesQrved  a  reputation .  as  tbis.  Coming  from  our  Amerioan 
AtíkmBj  and  eniiched  by  tba  cOBun«nicatioi#  lof.naiiy  of  iba  ¡bMT 
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medical  minds  of  our  tnodeíh  Greece^  we  naturally  expect  much  of  this 
Journal,  and  our  anticipations  are  not  disappointed.  Its  original 
articles  are  strictly  professional — perhaps  too  strictly  so — and  evince 
almost  universally  a  high  character  of  mind,  and  a  uniform  moral 
tone,  and  chaste  correctness  of  expression,  that  would  set  a  liUrary 
P'uritcm  in  raptures,  if  raptares  were  not  contraband  with  that 
ceverely  decorous  specimen  of  humanity  ! 

Buty  saying  nothing  of  that  air  of  stáid  decorum  and  mysterious 
respectability  always  pervading  the  pages  of  a  '^  regukr''  Medical 
Joornal,  and  which  we  lryblkbs  in  the  things  of  medicine  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  valué  atpar^  the  subject  matter  of  the  Journal  under 
consideration  is,  for  the  most  ^d¿ti^.really  valuable;  and  I  hesitate  not 
to  express  the  opinión  that,  to  any  medical  man,  Eclectic  or  AllopathiQi 
this  must  form  a  very  readable,  profíts^le,  and  henee,  cheap  periodi* 
cal.  EclectíiS  physicians  will  doubtless  continué  to  patronize  their  * 
own  organs  as  they  ha  ve  done;  but  the  time  has  come  when,  begin- 
aing*  to  breathe  a  little  more  free  after  the  strife  for  equal  rights  they 
have  had  to  sustain,  reformad  physicians  will  no  longer  be  content 
with  one  or  two  monthly  medical  visitants,  but  will  enlarge  their  field 
of  observation  and  study  by  the  addition  of  the  best  Oíd  School 
Joumals  to  their  reading,  as  they  have  already  aimed  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  their  best  standard  authors.  Of  course,  in  this  recom- 
mendatioñ  of  an  Allopathic  Journal  to  Eclectic  readers,  no  one  will 
andcrstand  me  to  endorse  all  the  modes  of  treatment  there  prescribed. 
The  good  sense  of  the  latter  class  will  teach  them  that  Journals  of 
the  School  to  which  this  belongs  are  mainly  valuable  for  their  con- 
tributions  to  Anatomical,  Physiological  and  Pathological  scíence,  and 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  arguments  in  favor  of  a  radical  reform  in 
medicine.  For  all  these  purposes,  however,  they  are  well  worthy  of 
a^tention. 

The  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  is  published  every 
Wednesday,  at  184  Washington  Street;  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.,  Edi- 
tor ;  David  Clapp,  Publisher.    Terrrs:  03,00  a  year,  in  advance. 


"  The  Buffah  Medical  Joumdiy 

The  December  number  of  this,  always  excellent  monthly,  has  been 
received,  and  is  fiUed  with  original  and  sclected  matter  of  great  valué 
to  the  Fhysician.  The  ampie  selections  of  this  Journal  have  gene- 
rally  a  high  practical  interest  Among  original  articles,  the  **  Keports 
ON  Fbvee,"  contrnued  through  several  past  issues,  must  prove  very 
valuable  to  the  Studeot  of  Pathology.    The  translation  some  time 
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smce  o'f  Amussafs  *'  Water  in  Surgery/'  was  a  shrewd  piece  of  good 
policy,  as  at  once  serving  the  purpose  of  a  concession  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  clincher  to  the  stubborn  claim  of  professíonal 
digoíty  and  infallibility,  in  the  way  of  deriving  all  the  most  ímportant 
U9es  and  adva/rUages  of  waier  in  surgery  in  a  líne  of  "  direct  succes- 
sion"  from  the  undoubted  "  Fathers"  in:  Aged  Medicine  !  How  it 
must  delight  the  conservative  dignitaríes  of  our  profession  to  find  all 
the  applications  and  physiological  powers  of  their  Aqiui  Pura  (erst 
kept,  labeled  in  quart  and  pint  bottles  to  make  a  show  of  scientifíc 
Pharmacy !)  here  detailed  at  length,  presumed  to  be  of  most  honor- 
able extraction,  and  all  accomplished  with  but  a  mere  allusion  to  the 
veteran  interpreter  of  nature,  to  whom  the  credit  of  bringing  them 
mypressively  before  the  world,  is  really  due,-r-Priessnitz !  But  after 
all,  who  would  carp  at  all  the  inconsistencies  of  a  straitened  time  ? 
If  Allopathic  physicians  do  honestly  believe  that  they  are  thepeople^ 
and  '^wisdoni  shall  die  with  them/'  why  shonld  they  not  comport 
themselves  towards  their  fellow-practitíoners  and  their  fellow-men 
just  as  we  actually  find  them  to  do  ?  We  are  all  brethren  if  they 
will  only  allow  it  so  :  the  difference  between  us  is  merely  one  of 
judgment — a  very  trifle !  Commend  me  always  to  firmness — in  a 
good  (^ínse. 

The  '*  BuíTalo  Medical  Journal"  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  in 
excellent  style.  forming  a  large  but  neat  pamphlet  of  64  pages, 
monthly,  at  92,50  per  annum.  It  is  edited  by  Austik  Flictt,  M.D., 
of  the  Buffalo  Medical  CoUege. 


"  The  PiUsburg  Saturday  Vmter:' 

A  visitar  which  might  well  find  access  to  every  fireside,  and  which 
ought  to  be  among  the  reading  of  every  young  man  and  woroan  in 
the  country.  It  is  independent  and  manly  in  the  utterance  of  lits 
sentiments,  and  generally  correct  in  the  conceptipn  of  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  pity  the  accomplished  Editress  has  imbibed  such  an  antipathy 
to  a  certain  dress  reform  of  the  day.  I  vcrily  believe  if  there  were 
no  more  Prólapsus  Uteri^  Physicians  would  cheerfully  attend  to  some 
other  branch  of  their  practice.  We  want  a  radical  chango  in  dress 
as  a  sanitary  reform,  not  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  whim.  But  the 
^'  Yisiter"  is  radical  on  points  enough  to  make  it  an  ever  welcome 
guest  with  xhe  friend  of  progress.    Success  attend  it! 

The  "  Visiter"  is  published  weekly,  at  92  a  year.    Edited  by  Mrs. 
Jane  G.,  and  Wiluam  Swisshelm,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  ^ 
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"  The  Phonetic  AdoocaieP 

Printing  reform  is  closely  related  to  Medical  reform.  This  is  no 
paradox  or  far-fetched  principie.  !Not  only  is  it  trae  in  tfae  light  that 
efoery  genuine  Refarmer  is  interested  in  everything  relating  to  human 
well  being.  By  the  introductíon  of  tfae  printing  reform,  the  pathway 
of  human  Ufe  wpuld  be  smoothed,  and  active  causes  of  disease  re* 
moved.  What  more  effectoally  sows  the  constitution  with  the  seeds 
of  disease,  than  to  confine  tfae  tender  boy  or  girl  for  faours  in  a  cJose 
room,  with  hard  study,  nnhappy  feelings,  bad  air,  and  a  concatenation 
of  physical  mischiefs  completely  environing  them  ?  Years  are  now 
commonly  firittered  away  over  an  irrational  orthography,  and  otber 
years  of  ineflicient  study  entailed  by  the  habit  of  a/oersion  for  hook» 
thos  engendered.  Who  can  doubt  tfae  need,  then,  of  a  reform  in  our 
(Mthography  ?  Has  it  not  claims  upon  the  snpport  of  every  parent, 
physician,  or  philautfaropist? 

The  **  Advócate'*  is  highly  valuaWe  for  its  mcMer^  independen  tly 
of  its  phonotypic  dress.  It  contains  excelient  papers  on  various  re- 
forms;  also  phonetic  news,  and  the  news  of  the  day.  Any  ordinary 
reader  may  become  an  off-hand  phonetic  reader  by  the  careful 
perusal  of  a  single  number.  Terms:  91,50  per  annum.  Address 
LoNOLET  &  Brothbb,  Cincínnattí,  Ohio.  r  . 


i*»^^^»#»*M^»» 


Beport  of  CoUege  düüqne.— Vo.  2. 

Sai*  Dec.  %th. — Case  9. — Mr.  B— — ,  of  vital  (sanguine)  temper- 
amento and  plethoric  faabits.  About  eightcen  months  since,  fell  down 
suddenly  insensible,-*-on  partially  recovering  was  completely  blind, 
with  giddiness  and  pain  in  head, — was  bled, — senses  return^d  slow- 
ly; — like  symptoms  faave  remained,  becoming  more  sensible  about 
once  a  month — pressure  in  the  head  in  the  aftemoon.  SufTeXs  under 
constipation,  twinging  and  numbness  in  the  limbs,  and  impairment  of 
mental  faculties,  and  sometimes  difficulty  of  speech.  Previous  to  tfae 
fall  spoken  of,  sufiered  from  faead-acfae  and  dizziness  for  somé  days. 

It  was  remarked  tfaat  tfae  physical  organization  in  this  case  predis- 
posed  to  apoplexy  and  otfaer  cerebral  disturbance.  The  derange- 
raent  of  the  digestivo  functions  had  undoubtedly  produced  a  condi- 
tion  favoring  congestions,  whicfa,  in  this  case,  had  iocated  within  tfae 
cranium,  and  constituting  a  low  grade  of  meningitis.  Tfais  would 
account  for  tfae  disturbance  of  tfae  senses,  dtc,  and  its  extensión 
downward  to  tfae  spine,  explained  tfae  tendency  to  Paralysis. 

A  xigid  diet  was  recommended,— coarse  bread  among  otfaer  tfaings, 
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Anti-dyspeptic  Pilis,  cupping,  «carification,  and  the  írritatíiig  ph»- 
ter  over  the  spine, — a  wet  compréis  to  the  beac^  ever  night,-— dailgr 
bathmg,  &c. 

Case  10 — Mr.  D ,  laborer,  aged  26 — ^some  two  years  unce 

got  a  globule  of  melted  iron  in  hís  left  eye,  which,  before  it  could  be 
removed,  \?as  thrown  by  its  hígh  heat  aod  the  formation  of  vapor» 
into  difíerent  situations  between  the  ball  and  lid  of  the  eye,  in  each 
burning  deeply.  High  inflammation  set  up,  ending  at  length  in  ñrm 
adhesión  of  the  parts,  the  pupii  being  dcpressed  and  bidden  behind 
the  lower  lid.  Operations  had  been  attempted,  but  without  remedy- 
ing  the  defect. 

Prof.  L.  C.  DoLLEY  operated  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury, — sev- 
ered  the  adhesions,  immediately  the  ball  regained  its  natural  position, 
and  the  paticnt  saw  quite  distinctly  with  the  diseased  eye. 

Other  cases,  no  notes  taken. 

Sat.  13. — Case  11. — Mr.  S ,  health  generally  good  up  to  a  few 

years  past;— then  taken  with  itching  of  the  surface,T-oflen  so  in- 
tense as  to  occasion  him  to  scratch  ofi*  the  skin, — has  often  seen  little 
watery  pimples  over  the  itching  surface.  Itching  formerly  general^ 
now  nearly  confined  to  the  lower  extremities; — troubled  somewhat 
with  Diabetes.  This  patient  was  inoculated  when  quite  young  for 
the  small  pox,  five  times  before  the  dise&se  ^'  took;''  then  had  a  se- 
vero tarn  of  the  small  pox.  Has  been  often  and  badly  poisoned  with 
ivy.    Eats  no  pork. 

Prof.L.  C.  DoLLEY  díagnosed  E  czema  Rubrum,  (a  form  of  Humid 
Teiter,  ar  Running  Scdlly)  a  disease  seldom  met  with,  hard  to  re- 
move,  and  very  Hable  to  return.  Authors  think  in  cases  of  aged  and 
feeble  persona  it  is  not  best  to  undertake  a  curé.  The  patient  being 
quite  strong,  might  possibly  be  much  relie  ved.  Advised  alterativo 
remedies,  Podophyllin  and  Styllingia,  mild  diuretics,  and  Beach's 
Yellow  Wash. — ^Prof.  P.  C.  Dolley  added  Hydropathic  treatment, 
more  especially  the  pack,  long  and  repeated,  as  an  alterativo  meas* 
ure. 

Case  10. — Misa  M.  B ^  aged  6;  never  healthy, — ^some  months 

since  got  a  large  cí'ooked  pininher  throat;  her  mother,  returning 
from  church,  found  her  straining  to  raise  the  pin,  spitting  blood,  &c. 
Her  Toice  was  affected  from  the  first— slíght  congh, — fever,  shows 
itself  now  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes  off  in  a  sweat  at  bedtime.  Scrof<> 
ulous,  has  had  measles  twice — lungs  worse  since.  Slight  enlarge- 
inent  appearcd  just  below  the  projection  of  the  Thyroid  Cartilage 
(Adamas  apple,) — remains,  but  is  not  sore,  or  tender  on  pressure** 

reathing  somewhat  difficult 
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Prof.  L.  C.  DoLLBY  thought  the  pin  had  lodged  about  the  vocal  lig- 
«Oienta — occasioned  inflammatioD, — and  then  sunk  and  penetrated 
between  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  the  mocous  mem- 
brane/where  it  now  most  likely  is.  Would  not  advise  operation, 
bul  recommended  supporting  treatment  and  diet,  wet  cómprese  to  the 
throat,  and  anodyne  expectorante. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea 
and  lungS|  and  the  iact  that  the  majority  of  all  such  cases  recorded 
had  been  found  ultimately  to  recover,  although  in  many  of  them  the 
foreign  substance  had  remained  for  months,  and  occasioned  hectic 
and  other  symptoms  of  consumption. 

Case  13, — Miss  B— ,  aged  16;  troubled  with  involuntary  rolling 
of  the  balls  of  the  eye — upward  €Lnd  inward, — twitching  of  muscles 
of  face  and  eye-lids — dimness  of  visión,  *  heat  and  pain  in  the  head. 
Prof.  L.  C.  DoLLEY  thought  the  diñiculty  chiefly  a  weakness  and 
morbid  sensibility  of  parts  of  the  nervous  system — showing  ilself 
most  in  the  filaments  going  to  the  Trochlearis  muscle,  and  in  those  of 
the  Fifth  Pair. — Advised  tonics,  with  Scuilcap,  Valerian,  Macrotin, — 
freedom  of  mind,  exercise  in  open  air,  and  attention  to  diet.  The 
case  showed  a  tendency  to  Amaurosis,  (bliudness,)  and  reqüired  great 
care.  r. 


ídterary  Hotices. 

**  Hun^  TO  THE  PBOPLE  UPON  THE  PROFESSION  OF  MeDICINE." — Such 

is  the  title  of  a  very  handsome  little  pamphlet,  written  by  W.  M. 
WooD,  M.D.,  U.  S.  N.,  Author  o(  "  Sketches  of  South  America," 
te,  and  published  by  Derby  &  Co.,  of  Bufialo.  The  typography  of 
the  work  is  beautiful.  The  subject  treatcd  of,  is  handled  in  a  calm, 
dispassionate  manner,  and  many  valuable  thoughts  and  principies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  few  pages  here  ofiercd  to  the  public.  The  logic  of 
the  book,  however,  is  not  (as  we  could  not  expect  it  to  be)  frec  from 
sophütn/y  as  the  author's  mind  evidently  was  not  from  Mas.  Thus 
the  author  argües  that  the  science  of  medicine  ''  is  the  study  of  the 
Deity  through  his  works,"  and  henee  draws  the  conclusión  that  this 
science,  **  in  its  very  nature,  must  be  under  the  influence"  of  the 
*<  love  of  truth."  The  forcé  of  the  conclusión  is  admitted,  but  the 
query  arises  whether^>rw¿e  and  iiUerest  have  been  preved  never  to 
intrude  upon  even  our  '*  studies  of  Deity  through  his  works/'  or  to 
exercise  upon  the  mind  an  ^*  influence"  superior  to  the  *'  love  of 
truth  P'  The  author  leaves  these  two  powejf ul  /orces  out  of  his 
figuring,  and  then,  obtaining  a  favorable  result,  arrogates  the  whole 
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valué  of  it  to  Allopathy !  Again :  **  a  science  cannot  be  limited  by  any 
system;^^  "  henee  ihat  of  medicine,  in'its  very  uature,  repndiates  gy»- 
tems;"  and  henee  again,  "there  can  be  no  *old  schooP  or  'new 
school' — oíd  system  or  new  system — but  all  alike  striving  for  facts 
and  truth."  All  this  again  is  labor  lo5t.  Admit  there  is  no  división 
of  ^' systems"  in  the  science  of  medicine;  there  certainly  is  snch  a 
división,  vtride  and  well-marked,  in  its  practico!  But  Dr.  W.  goes 
on  to  use  this  argument  against  "new  schoois"  in  medicine,  saying 
"  the  disciples  of  such  an  arrangement  have  shut  themselves  within  a 
narrow  circle,  have  bound  themselves  to  a  one-man  dogma,  to  a  sys* 
tem,  and  not  to  a  science."  He  forgets  that  some  of  the  new  schoois, 
at  least,  not  only  have,  but  use  the  accumulated  medical  science  of 
all  the  others,  and  that  it  is  only  in prdctice  that  they  pretendió  have 
a  "  system"  distinct  from  the  one  great  science. 

Dn  W.'s  book  will  hardly  avail  to  arrest  the  settling  fabric  of 
Medical  Hunkerism,  or  renew  its  worm-eaten  foundations.  But  it 
will  do  good,  undoubtedly.  Its  strictures  upon  r^  quackery,  upon 
patented  (?)  nostrums,  upon  the  rapid  multíplication  of  Medical  Col- 
leges,  and  upon  the  universal  rush  tdking  place  into  the  ranks  of  the 
"  regular  profession," — (reformed  systems  have  not  representativos 
enough !) — are  all  ci^lled  for,  and  will  be  productivo  of  beneíit  to  all 
thinking  persons  or  communities,  where  they  may  secure  a  reading. 

This  pamphlet  may  be  had  at  Dabrow's  Book  Store,  Rochester, 
and  of  the  Booksellers  generally. 


**Repoet  of  448  Cases,  treated  at  the  New  Graefenbero 
Water-Cure,  nuRmo  the  past  foür  years." — This  report  must  prove 
quite  interesting  to  the  Hydropathist,  or  the  liberal  minded  practi- 
tioner  of  any  school.  It  must  be  chiefly  so,  however,  to  the  chranic 
invalida  or  to  any  one  contemplating  a  course  of  water- treatment. 
Many  of  the  cases  recorded  in  this  pamphlet  are  of  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter,  and  cures  have  been  performed  at  the  establishment  referred 
to,  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  similar  resort  in 
the  country.  Its  location  is  fine,  water  excellent,  and  medical  super- 
visión of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  report  says:  "Of  the  448 
cases  treated,  344  were  cured,  or  greatly  benefiled,  63  partially  re- 
Heved,  33  left  no  bctter,  8  died.  No  death  has  occurred  within  the 
last  year."  These  cases  were  mostly,  as  usual,  the  chronic  and 
desperate.  Farther  information  may  be  had  of  Dr.  R,  Holland, 
New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y. 
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MifloéUaiiy. 

OüR  Selections. — ^The  selected  articles  of  the  present  Í8fiue  are, 
man  j  of  them,  of  peculiar  interest. 

Prof.  Draper,  on  the  ^'  Uses  of  Fat/'  should  be,  not  read,  bnt 
Hudiedy  hj  all  our  readers,  professional  or  otherwise.  .  The  science 
of  Organic  Chemistrj  is  dailj  developing  more  momentous  results. 
Itis  disclosing  to  us  many  ínstances  of  living  fmictions  once  shroud- 
ed  in  mystery,  which  are  now  most  perfectly  exemplifíed  by  the 
simplest  experiments  of  the  chemist  in  his  Laboratory,  or  indeed, 
we  may  say,  the  simplest  operations  of  every  day-life.  Thus,  we 
heat  some  part  of  our  stove-fuU  of  fuel  until  its  high  temperature 
gives  it  an  aífinity  for  Oxygen,  combination  of  elements  takes  place, 
and  heat  enough  is  e  volved  to  warqi  upandburn  the  rest  of  the  fuel, 
and  to  broil  a  stcak*,  and  keep  the  family  warm  besides.  Just  so  the 
blood  was  heated  in  the  infant'slungs,  atbirth,  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
new  fire  "  caught"  by^contact  of  the  aír  of  the  external  world,  and 
in  its  burning,  heat  has  been  evolved  to  extend  the  fire  to  other  par- 
tícles  in  the  blood  ever  since,  so  keeping  up  the  fire,  and  aiding  to 
digest  the  food,  and  keep  the  whole  machinery  of  Ufe  in  warm,  work* 
ing  order,  in  addition  I  Liebig,  Lehmann,  Simón,  and  othefs  are 
doing  much  for  this  science  in  Europe;  and  though  there  are  few 
workers  in  this  field  in  our  country,  we  have  one — Prof.  Draper — 
who  is  a  host  in  himself. 

The  article  on  the  use  of  "  Phosphate  of  Lime,"  and  others  to  the 
•ame  purport,  are  creating  quite  a  sensation  in  our  country.  It  is  not 
well  to  be  enthusiastic  in  the  adoption  of  new  remedies;  but  there 
are  some  points  of  view  in  which  this  remedy  is  calculated  to  awak- 
en  our  enthusiasm.  It  was  fírst  conjectured  to  be  of  use  in  certain 
forms  of  disease  attended  with  low  assimüaiive  and  nutritive  power^ 
as  Rickets,  Scrofula,  Phthisis,  &c.,  from  the  fact  that  an  attentive 
stndy  of  the  physiological  growth  or  formation  of  the  cells  and 
fibres  of  the  healthy  human  body  seemed  to  show  that  this  mineral 
WEB  constantly  present  during  the  procesa.  Now  if  the  Phosphate 
of  Lime  did  not  enter  into  the  substance  of  the  cell  or  fibre,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to,  why  should  it  invariably  be  present,  unless  as  ^for 
voring  condition  of  the  development  of  the  healthy  structure  T  The 
conclusión  that  such  was  it  office  was  almost  irresistible;  and  henee 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  in  many  cases  of  low  developmental 
power,  this,  among  other  favoring  conditions  might  be  wanting  in  the 
blood.  If  this  be  the  fact,  the  Pnosphate,  taken  in  proper  quantities 
will,  in  such  cases,  opérate  simply  ^/oód  to  the  defectivo  organiza- 
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tion,  and  not  necessarily  as  a  medicine.  The  few  triáis  thus  far  made 
of  the  agent,  seem  to  promise  the  most  gratifying  resulta  in  the  matir 
agement  of  such  cases  as  those  above  specified. 

The  "  Autobiography"  of  Dr.  Charles  Knowlton  Ib  an  exceedingly 
readable  prodaction.  Those  who  wisn  the  entire  story  so  far  as  yet 
ptiblished,  can  have  it  by  ordering  the  November  and  Decembet 
numbers  of  last  year.  The  clear  and  mirthful  head  of  the  writer 
fitted  him  admirably  for  recording  his  own  history;  and  snch  a  his- 
tory  as  his  few  other  men  could  have  possessed,  and  fewer  yet  conM 
have  60  written!  Devoid  of  that  vanity  which  almost  certainly 
spoils  wliat  a  man  writes  of  himself,  either  in  the  extreme  of  self- 
praise  or  that  of  a  tinfid  constraint,  Dr.  K.  pens  the  philosoplñcal 
conclusions  of  a  sage,  and  the  lu^icrous  or  painful  cxperience  of  an 
honest  mind,  undergoing  the  expensive  process  of  getting  its  "  eye- 
teeth  cut,"  with  all  the  simplicity  and  quiet  wit  of  a  contented 
looker-on.  I  may  refer  to  some  peculiarities  in  Dr.  K/s  experience 
at  another  time.  It  is,  at  all  events,  greatly  to  be-  hoped  that  Dr. 
Tabor  will  redeem  his  promise,  and  complete  a  narrativo  which 
leaves  the  hero  in  a  '^  shadow"  from  which  evidently  he  must  after- 
ward  have  trínmphantly  emerged. 


Lateness  of  Issüe. — Unavoidable  delays  connectéd  with  the  com- 
pletion  of  our  new  arrangements,  have  deferred  the  issue  of  our  first 
number  till  the  present  time.  Our  patrons  will  bear  with  us  this 
once.  We  know  the  importance  of  promptitude,  and  will  make  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  greet  our  readers  at  the  opening  of  the  month 
hereafter. 


Death  of  Vincbnt  PRiEssmrz. — According  to  recent  news  from 
Burope,  the  Pather  of  Hydropathy  is  no  more  1  The  intelligence 
will  créate  a  profound  sensation  among  the  friends  of  the  system  <rf 
which  he  was  the  founder;  and,  in  fact,  among  all  classes.  Has  his 
"  mantle"  rested  upon  any  among  his  survivors  ?  His  death  occurred 
during  the  month  of  November,  it  would  soem,  at  the  age  of  flfty- 
two.  "  So  goes  the  world."  If  a  man  is  content  with  reforming 
himselfm  a  quiet  way,  as  did  Cornaro,  like  him  he  may  prolong  a 
most  problematícal  Ufe  to  gray  oíd  age;  but  if  the  self-reformer  is 
not  satisfied  wllh  so  narrow  a  labor,  but  undertakes,  as  did  Priessnitz, 
to  reform  the  toarldj  and  is  led  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  he  ba^ 
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espoused,  to  perform  himself  the  labora  of  haif  a  do2en  men,  be  mnst 
e3^ct  the  "  wear"  of  the  liíe-machine  totriumph  over  the  best  philo- 
Bophy,  and  be  prepared  for  an  early  grave  I 


Aboot  "  Straw.'* — We  are  not  going,  honest  reader,  to  conjure  np 
any  "  man  of  zirwu!^  to  frighten  you  or  ourselves  withal.  But  there 
are  men  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood,— men  who,  like  you  and  I^ 
reader,  Uve  per  favor  of  digestión,  and  ask  bread  and  meat  to  feed 
them, — who  present  themselves  before  our  eyes  in  the  more  formid^ 
able  attitude  of  dum.  And  therefore,  reader,  look  not  npon  ut  any 
looger  as  "men  of  straw," but  if  you  have  not  paid  your subscription, 
behold  US  too  as  dv/ña.  ^^  Stmws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows." 
8end  us  the  *^  straws"  then,  and  no  longer  like  cruel  Egyptians,  ask 
na  lo  ^'make  bricks  withoüt  strawl"  r. 


Allopatut  and  Patent  Medicines.^^As  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  popular  quack  medicines, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Skinner,  of  Brownington,  Y t.,  earnestly  recommends  his 
AUopathic  brethren  generally,  to  substítute  in  place  of  them  suitable 
domestic  medicinea  prepared  by  theinselves.  We  are.afraid,  Dr« 
Skinoer,  tbat  you  have  not  foundlhe  universal' panacea  for  the  evils 
of  nostrum  vending,  yet.  The  public  universally  are  too  much  dis- 
sajtisiied  with  the  use,  as  medicines,  of  several  leadiog  agents  of  Al* 
lopathic  practice  to  patronize  extensively  their  domestic  medicines* 
While  the  resourcea  of  your  system  of  medication  are  thus  distrust- 
ed,  all  ofthe  falsehood  and  chicanery  of  the  patent  medicine  trade 
cannot  make  your  doniestic  medicines  relish  extonsively  with  thepub' 
lie  The  causes  oí  the  evil  alluded  to,  lie  at  the  doors  of  too  maoy 
in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession.  Demónstrate  to  the  public 
the  safcty  as  well  as  the  superior  eiBcacy  of  your  Resources  aad 
they  will  be  adopted  with  confidence,  even  when  not  domeéticatecL 

L.  Q.  V. 


Q;;7*  The  Editors  propose  to  give  in  each  of  the  futuro  numbers  of 
Ihe  Jtoumal  a  condensad  Svitorsia  oa  Sujimabt  of  rbchut  impuovs* 
WBmtB  ANO  DieooiVERiEsi  in  the  various  deportmenta  of  the  Healing 
Art. '  Sttdi  .we  dqubt  oot.in  ihis  fwuUum  in,  parvo  age  wíU  be  very 
aceeq^table  to  our  readers.  The  best  AUopathic  Journab,  Foreign 
and  American  ,  as  well  as  Hydropathic,  HomcBopathic  and  other  Re* 
from  Journ}ls  will  each  be  made  to  contribute  their  fruits. 
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03^  Our  readers  may  look  for  a  series  of  articles  in  the  futuro 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  upon  the  Concentrated  Remedies  of  the 
Eclectic  Practice,  which  are  ftow  becoming  numerous.  Also  another 
interestíng  seríes  upon  Hydropathv  and  Hyoiene.  Those  upon 
Concentrated  Remedies  will  be  welcome  to  practitioners  who  have 
not  acquainted  themselves  with,  and  introduced  into  their  practice, 
these  valuable  agents. 


PuBR  Drüos  and  Medicines. — The  subject  of  the  adulterations  ao 
generally  practiced  in  the  preparing  of  drugs  and  medicines  for  the 
market,  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  all  consumers,  the  public 
and  Physicians  alike.  The  effeets  of  these  adulterations  display 
themselves,  it  is  true^  upon  the  health,  and  in  the  diminished  chances 
for  Ufe,  of  the  community.  But  these  effeets  are  commónly  so  silent, 
gradual,  and  henee  inappreciable,  and  so  mixed  up  viith  the  varying 
phenomena  of  health  and  disease,  that  the  people,  whose  lives  and 
health  are  jeoparded,  must  be  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  mischiefs 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  unable  to  correct  the  evíL 

The  Physician,  however,  knows  better  what  should  be  the  conrse 
of  a  given  disease,  and  the  cbaracter  of  its  symptoms;  he  knows  what 
cffect  the  medK  íne  he  adniinisters  should  have,  if  it  were  puré  and 
active;  and  fortunately,  whilo  he  is  thns  enabled  better  to  decide 
what  medicines  prove  to  be  unadulterated  and  possessed  of  their 
proper  virtues,  it  is  also  clearly  his  interest  to  use  only  such  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  whoIesale  or  retail  dealer  who  adultérales 
a  medicine  with  inert,  or  possibly  pemicious  ingredients,  tampers 
directly  with  the  success  of  the  Physician,  in  treating  disease.  Cer* 
tainly,  then,  Physicians  should  be  careful  to  deal  with  those  druggists 
who  keep  genuine  articbs. 

We  have  only  room  farther  to  say,  that  we  believe  it  is  the  aim  of 
Messrs.  Hadlby  and  Kellogo,  of  the  Pharmaceutica  Institute,  to 
keep  only  puré  and  genuine  drugs  and  medicinen 

Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  who  has  had  much  experienoe  as  a  practica] 
Chemist,  is  now  engag^  in  getting  up  puré  articles  of  druge  €md 
chtnUcalsj  which  wiU  well  deserve  the  patronage  of  Physicians  and 
othera  interésted.    The  subjdct  will  be  referred  to  at  another  time 
when  we  may  be  able  to  do  it  better  justice*  b. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Edeetie  Phyíkriaiii  and  OollegM 
Án  Imtrodfuetory  Lecture  ckU/oered  in  O.  Jí.  CoUege,  No^  M^  1851» 

Ladies  and  OemÜemen^ — It  is  a  natural  and  heart-felt  desire  of 
every  teacher  and  profesBor,  to  secure  eaiíy  the  confidence  of  those 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  instruct.  Next  to  tnis  is  the  desire  lo  aWaken 
in  his  pupils  suffident  zeal  and  interest  in  that  particular  department 
of  knowledge  which  he  is  to  ezpoond.  To  secure  these  desirable 
endfl,  he  usuaDy  feels  it  necessary  to  introduce  himself,  through  an 
introdnctory  discourse,  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  ezceueDces 
and  beaaties  ot  the  science  he  teache»— to  cali  attentioa  to  some  of 
its  essential  bearings,  and  its  fireat  valué  and  importance.  Every 
one  is  usuaDj  more  feelinfi;Iy  dive  to  the  beauties  of  that  department 
of  knowledge  to  which  he  more  especíally  devotes  his  attention. 
And  when  a  professor  dilates  upon,  and  eufogizes  in  glowing  terms, 
his  own  department^  it  is  natural  for  his  hearers  to  become  more  or 
1^  charmed^  and  to  catch  to  some  extent  his  feelin^  and  sympathiés» 

Perhaps  no  department  of  medical  science  afloras  finer  themesfor 
elo^uence  to  expatiate  on,  and  stron^er  claims  for  your  xealous  de* 
votion  and  nnttring  stndy,  than  that  with  which  I  am  connected  in 
this  institntion«  Tne  science  of  Anatomy  has  been  tndy  styled  the 
*'bt8Í8  of  the  pyramid  of  medical  edncation.''  Accorains  to  the 
strengtíi  and  extent  with  which  this  only  sore  fcundation  is  Taid,  wiO 
be  the  firmness  and  dnrability  of  the  eiitire  superstmetore.  He  that 
ereets  the  ftbric  of  Medical  Practioe  «pon  any  otiier  baais^  bnilds  lúa 
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honse  apon  tbe  sands.  Considering  the  intimate  connection  of  Ana* 
tomy  to  otber  braLohes  of  medical  study,  and  its  great  valué  to  every 
practitioner,  it  may  appear  strange  that  I  do  not  conñne  my  intro* 
ductory  remarks  to  this  snbjeci  and  tbat  of  Operativa  Surgery,  whidí 
belong  more  particularly  to  myBelf.  if  I  consultad  alone  my  more 
selfish  feelings,  and  limited  my  ambition  to  rívalship  with  my  col- 
laaguas^  I  should  do  so.  I  ñatter  myself  that  by  expatiatíng  apon 
the  benefíts  a  thorougb  knowledfl^  of  Special,  Descríptive,  Sargical 
or  Topographical  Anatomy,  and  Operativa  Surgary,  may  oonfer  apon 
yourselves  and  apon  the  hosts  entrusted  to  your  care  hereafter,  I 
should  secura  your  attention  and  onHsi  your  own  /ealings  in  my 
eaose.  By  showing  the  particular  bearing  of  these  upon  your  pro* 
professional  pursuits,  and  their  claims  for  your  special  attentioo 
while  bere^  I  should  be  speaking  of  your  own  interests,  and  perhape 
would  thus  warm  your  afTactionsí  gain  your  sympathias,  ana  secare 
for  my  department  tbe  attention  due  it.  The  excellence  and  imporl>' 
anca  of  the  subject,  and  my  motives  and  sincerity,  might  gain  trom 
yon  a  mantle  ol  charity  to  cover  all  dafects  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting  it. 

Büt,  Ladias  afid  Genttemed^  I  am  disposad  to  dany  myself  the 
advantagas  I  possess,  and  select  tb|r  a  topic  a  subject  fraught  with  na 
lesB  interest,  but  presenting  a  scope  of  tnought  to  grappíe  with,  and 
properly  present  which^  reauires  a  more  giant  inlellect  than  I  claim 
to  possass*  I  ask  your  inaulgance  while  I  spaak  to  you  briafly  of 
itcviscmc  PHYBíciüif 8  Ai^D  EcLBOTiG  CoiiLBOBfi,  aud  examine^  in  all 
possibla  good  feeling  and  candor,  what  they  are  and  should  be. 

I  bave  the  honor  of  being  connected  with  Central  Medical  Col- 
lege,  ona  of  the  Cólla^s  in^our  Coüñtry  avowedly  Eclectic;  and 
have  fof  upwards  of  fóür  years  advocated  rationál  Eclecticism  in 

fi-aótlcé.  I  am  anthiisiaétically  atfached  to  mv  profassion,  and  Lope 
am  enfitleid  to  a  maasUre  6f  tfincatíty  and  zaal  in  my  devotion  to  me 
cause  of  Medical  Rki^orIc.  BelieVing  fls  I  do  most  solemnly,  that 
the  pritíciplaá  of  out  Eclectic  Itistitutions  aíford  the  most  rational 
basii  foi*  rafortniñg  aüd  Iffipí-ovlng  medical  scietice,  and  destíned  in 
an  eminént  degfee  to  promote  that  deflitable  reformation,  it  is  not 
Burprising'tbat  I  should  désife  to  lay  their  merits  before  yoU.  í  be- 
lieve  that  the  positlotí  aíid  priiiciples  of  ouf  itistitutions,  are  not  suffi- 


Serec^^^  t^  '^M^^  ^^  puperstructure  of  cminence  and  distinctio* 
Vh»  selectíon  iff  Four  ipeoical  scboql  and  principios  is  of  mqmentoua 
iCOPiequence  ^o  yo.iV  fftture  proepecte;  ^nd  on  your  selection  wiÜ  de- 
pendTin  ft  grefttfliefW'&  ^^^^^  7^^  coniing  success  and  distinction 

*  I»  explaining  the  mei¿U,9f  Eíá^tíc  principies,  Eclectic  Phy  ndans, 
fjd  EcMctic  Colleges,  as  w^  f$  ihfi  firrort  in  systems  about  as  on 
overy  hand,  í  wül  endeayor  tp  fif^k  w\^  w  mucíi  candor  and  in- 
ffenuousness  as  naay  be  expected  frona  9^  Jioterested  party.    I  wigh 
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to  deal  with  tbis  subject  dispassionately,  and  as  one  only  ínterested 
in  the  advance  of  truth.  Knowledge  and  truth  are  the  only  trae 
passports  to  snccess  and  distinctíon.  Inatitutionn  and  opinions  are 
oeginning  to  be  valued  for  other  reasons  than  tbeir  antiquity,  or  the 
yenerableness  and  popular  favor  of  tbeir  advocates.  Many,  yery 
many  in  our  country,  are  claiming  tbeir  intell^ectual  rigbts,  and  are 
inqniring  not  for  the  óldpathB  but  for  tsuth.  The  triumph  of  onr 
CoUeges,  our  Physicíans  and  our  principies,  depends  wholly  upon 
tbeir  intrinsic  worth..  I  believe  the  course  of  right  is  the  course  of 
trae  interesty  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  risin^  generation  would 
act  righty  were  they  only  rightly  informed;  and  that  the  reasonwhy 
our  position  and  principies  are  not  more  generally  approved  and 
advocated  is,  that  tney  are  notsufficiently  welTknown  and  appreciated. 

To  satisfy  any  rational  mind  that  medical  science,  as  taught  by 
the  principal  medical  institutions  in  this  country,  needs  reform,  re- 
quires  little  or  no  ar^ument     The  universal  dissatisfaction  that  pre- 
vails  with  the  peopley  as  manifested  by  the  countenance 'given  to 
various   imperfect    and   empirical    system^   of  practice,  and    the 
enormous  sale  of  patent  and  quack  medicines,  must  be  regarded  as 
suíficient  proof  that  the  medical  profession  is  somewhere  at  fault. 
Scarcely  a  pap^  of  twenty  columns  can  be  found,  but  at  least  eleven 
arefilled  with  advertisements  of  nostrums.  While  Brandreth's,Towns- 
end's,  Vaugbn's,  and  a  thousand  other  pilis,  syrups,  liniments,  vermi- 
fuges,  &c.y    are  flooding  the  country,    new  ones  are  constantly 
appearing  in  rapid  succcssion,  and  going  through  tbeir  several  stages 
ot  ríse,  acmé,   and  decline.     Had  a  tenth  part  of  them  possessed 
a  tenth  part  of  the  potency  claimed,  they  would  long  since  have 
^  made  nature  immortaly  and  death  shoidd  hxwe  played  for  lack  of 
wcrJe.^     Many  adventurers  in  this  broad  field  of  imposition  and 
lucrativo  speculation,  are  Irom  the  ranks  of  the  regular  profession, 
which  they  have  deserted  with  a  hope  of  making  a  fortune  in  a  day, 
instcad  of  acting  the  part  of  the  true  votaries  of  medical  science. 
If  the  profession  of  medicine  is  what  it  should  be,  would  this  be  so  ? 
Should  not  a  system,  if  truthful  and  right,  retain  the  confídence  of 
our  intelligent  and  liberal  masses  ? 

This  lack  of  confidence  in  the  established  practico,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  unlearned  and  ill-informed.  Families  of  decided 
respectability  and  good  pense — families  who  would  be  sure  to  get 
the  best  legal  advice,  and  sit  under  the  ministrations  of  a  regularly 
educated  clergyman,  are  every  where  found  not  only  willing  to  resort 
to  quack  medicines,  but  disposed  to  patronize  Homceopathy,  Hydro- 

Sthy,  and  any  other  than  "  regular"  Physicians.  As  a  Pluladelphia 
edical  Journal  says,  ^^  the  lawyer  himself,  though  he  sees  bis  own 
profession  hemmed  in  by  the  strict  limits  of  a  prescribed  education, 
and  by  a  formidable  array  of  antiquated  technicalities,  thus  opposing 
to  the  intrusión  of  quackery  a  firm,  though  time-worn  ana  mcJss- 
covered  wall, — even  he  is  often  seen  encouraging  in  our  professiou 
empiricism  of  the  grossest  kind;  and  perhaps  cneer^  on  and  assists. 
an  ignorant  populace  in  pulBng.dowi^  eur  walls.    The  legislator^  too^ 
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appointed  bj  the  people  as  tlie  protector  of  all  those  baniers  wUch 
have  been  erected  to  guard  them  at  every  point  against  the  evils  of 
irresponstble  imorapce  and  Becrct  imposture,  though  faithfiíl  to  bis 
truflt  in  regara  to  all  other  interests,  and  instinctivdy  shrinking  frona 
jeopardizing  them  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  defences  of  the  law, 
batters  down  with  mthless  hands  the  barriers  which  protect  (7)  the 
health  and  ufe  of  bis  fellow  citízens,  and  sends  in  through  the  oreach 
the  whole  motley  herd  of  illiterate  and  reckless  qnacks.  And  the 
clergyman,  who  deplores  groes  theological  errors  that  come  from 
irregulartíy  and  foraaking  of  the  oíd  paths^  and  is  of  the  straiteat 
orthodoxy  in  excluding  quackery  from  bis  own  profession,  is  first  in 
the  ranks  of  the  patrons  of  medical  empirícism."  Why  is  this  so  T 
Is  not  medical  science,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  taught,  somewhere 
greatly  at  fault  1  Should  it  be  said  of  the  trae  cultivators  of  medical 
science  and  the  real  guardians  of  the  public  health — 

Oat,  ye  impostora  1 
QuackflalTÍng,  cheatiDg  montebanka  I  yoiirakill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  BÍck,  and  sick  znen  kilL" 

Why  this  want  of  confidence,  this  universal  dissatisfaction,  and  these 
harsh  denunciations  among  all  classes  of  our  intelligent  and  discernios 
public?  We  venérate  much  that  is  profound  and  almost  hallowea 
in  Allopathic  medicine — we  willingly  honor  its  mány  philanthropic 
Yotaries,  who  have  toiled  unceasingly  to  ameliorate  the  physical  ills 
of  mankind; — yet  to  the  very  doors  of  Allopathy,  I  think,  we  mnst 
trace  the  canse  of  this  diminished  confidence  in  Allopathic  medica- 
tion,  and  the  growing  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  patronize  the 
new,  more  liberal,  and  pro^ressive  systems. 

The  Allopathic  system  m  this  country  has  ever  possessed  some 
«decidedly  morbid  condítions  and  tendencies.  Its  theory  and  practico 
have  been,  in  many  particulars,  greatly  at  fault  First,  in  the  snp- 
position  that  direct  depletion  andabstraction  from  the  powers  of  Ufe 
or  otherwise,  was  necessary  and  salutary  in  a  large  class  of  diseases. 
Secondly,  in  the  adoption  and  almost  universal  use  of  a  few  active 
mineral  and  other  agents,  whose  application  would  require  but  little 
labor  and  study,  on  the  part  of  the  practitiouer.  Thirdly,  in  too  ex- 
clusive attention  to  a  few  leading  organs — as  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  liver — and  a  too  great  neglect  of  others  equally  or  more  import- 
ant,  as  the  skin,  &c.  AIso,  in  a  total  disregard,  in  the  application  of 
remedies,  to  the  stamina  of  the  constUutio7i  and  thefuture  health  of 
thepatient  Besídes  these  morbid  conditions  and  tendencies  in  the 
Allopathic  body,  it  evidently  became  long  since  quite  too  corpuleni 
and  nunkerish  to  pro^ress  with  the  times.  It  has  become,  by  age 
and  conservatism,  solblinded  as  not  to  discem  and  appreciate  many 
of  tmth's  more  modern  emanations.  This  light,  shut  out  by  intoler- 
ance  and  conservatism,  however  nebulous  at  first,  has  become  con- 
d^nsed  ínto  various  fragmentary  svstems,  each  of  which  have  so 
dazzled  many,  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  other  prin- 
cipies and  facts  eaually  important,  and  thiis  have  become  exclusive, 
partial,  and  ultra  m  their  views  and  practice.  Many  are  so  dazzled 
py  the  star  Hahnomaná,  that  light  from  all  other  luminaries  is 
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rejecfed.  The  tnxths  embodied  íq  bis  system,  as  vell  as  in  tbose  of 
Priessnitz,  Thomson  and  others,  have  gained  for  teach  a  wide-spread 
popularíty.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecthig  mind,  that  this  f 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  ultraism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  conser- 
▼atísm  on  the  other,  has  not  and  cannot  give  to  medical  science  the 
steady  and  inflexible  march  which  the  progressive  tendencias  of  the 
age  demand. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  oór  civil  and  political  institutions, 
some  years  since  a  few  benevolent  minds  caught  the  spirit  of  Medical 
Pbbbdoh.  Among  these  was  Professor  Morrow,  one  whom  we  shall 
love  to  honor  more  and  more  as  we  see  the  trimnph  of  the  principies 
which  he  advoca ted.  Belíeving  ''that  men  of  science,  skill,  worth 
and  talent,  may  be  found  among  the  adherents  of  nearly  all  the  con- 
flicting  Systems  of  medical  practice  ;  and  that  thorough  medical 
attainroents  and .  qnalificationfl  are  far  from  being  confined  to  those 
wbo  8o  graciously  assume  to  themselves  the  cognomen  of  ^re^ular 
phjsicians',  (which  indeed  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  infallible 
passport  to  public  fiívor,  especially  among  "those  who  are  properly 
enlightened  upon  practical  medicine), — and  fortunately  for  the  canse 
of  tnith  and  science,  the  great  body  of  mankind  begin  to  feel  it  their 
dnty  to  bring  ever^  system,  as  well  as  every  practitioner,  to  the 
righteous  tests  of  this  impartial  ordeal,  either  to  be  sustained  by  the 
CDConraging  smiles  of  public  approbation,  or  sink  beneath  the  irre- 
sistible forcé  of  its  condemnation." — Belíeving  thus,  Dr.  Morrow, 
with  a  few  whose  views  and  sympathies  were  not  dissimilar,  signed 
with  emboldeoed  hands  a  Dbolaration  op  American  Medical  Ixdk- 
PBNDRNOB.  They  entered  the  field  publicly  as  advocates  of  Eclectic 
Reform,  a  scheme  of  reform  which  professes  to  discard  all  profsssional 
bigotry, — to  be  governed  by  no  fancíful  theories, — ^but  to  seek  truth 
from  every  source.  By  the  labor  of  these  men  was  established  the 
medical  department  of  the  Worthinfi:ton  College  in  Ohio.  The 
teachers  in  this  institution  were  the  devotees  not  of  high-wrought 
theories,  but  of  facts — not  of  time-honored  schools,  but  of  nature. 
This  institution  declared  itself  as  not  advocating  any  exclusive  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  first  institution  in  our  country  really  worthy  of  the 
ñame  Eor^fscTic. 

This  is  the  same  College  which  Dr.  Beck  referred  to  most  con- 
temptuously,  in  his  report  on  the  Statistics  of  Medical  Colleges,  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1840.  He  felt 
extremely  grieved  mat  it  had  beeh  foisted  among  Medical  Colleges 
by  the  American  Almanac,  and  the  Editors  of  the  American  Quar- 
TERLT  Rbgister  of  Education.  Though  Dr.  Beck  could  not  deign  to 
inclade  it  in  his  list  of  Medical  Colleges,  and  sti£fmatized  it  as  Thom- 
sónian  and  empirícal,  it  flourished  and  triumphantly  withstood  the 
shafts  hurled  at  it  maliciouslyby  biffoted  Allopaths  and  ultra-Thom- 
sonians  on  every  hand.  It  lived  and  gave  permanence  and  charactér 
to  this  reformatorv  movement,  which  is  now  represented  and  advo- 
cated  by  several  flonrishing  Colleges,  and  bv  more  than  three  thou- 
sand  intelligent  and  successml  practitioners  m  our  country.    Central 
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Medical  College  is  one  that  is  reared  upen  the  same  extended  Jb 
liberal  basís,  aad  ia  whtch  Medical  Science  is  coltivated  and  tau^  ^ 
in  the  same  benevolent-and  democratic  8pirít« 

(TO  B1  OOHTIXfrSD.) 


Aetive  Prineiples  of  Medicine.— PodopliyUnm  and  Podophyllia. 

BY  PBOP.  W.  W.  HADLEY. 

FoopoHYLLUM. — ''  The  Rhizoma  of  the  Podophyllum  Peltatum" 
U.S. 

BoTANY. — Seao.  /6^^.-i-Polyandria  Monogynia.  NúiuraL  Order — 
Podopbyllesd,  lÁnaley.  Ranunculi,  Jiist*  RhsBadeee»  Liniru  Beiv 
berídacesa.     Griff. 

General  Charactebs. — Sq^lsy  three,  deciduoua.  Pétala^  six  to 
nine  obovate.  Stamens^  six  to  eighteen,  with  linear  anthers.  Ovcary^ 
ovate,  subsessile^  peltate.  Fruit^  fleshy,  indehiscent,  containing 
nunierous  seeds  in  several  rows,  in  a  pulpy  placenta. 

Spec.  Char. — Root^  Rhizoma,  perennial,  creeping,  long,  jointed, 
three  or  four  lines  in  thickness/smooth,  of  a  brown  color  externally, 
and  yellowish  within;  the  stem  is  simple,  uprigbt,  and  smooth,  about 
a  foot  in  heighty  two-leaved,  and  bearing  a  single  flower  at  the  in- 
sertion  of  the  petioles.  The  lea  ves  are  large,  peí  ta  te-palma  te,  and 
divided  into  five  or  six  lobes,  which  are  incised  at  top,  of  a  yel- 
lowish ^een  above,  and  somewhat  claucous  beneath.  The  flower 
is  noddmg,  large,  white,  and  somewnat  fragraot,  and  is  sncceeded 
b^  an  oval  fruit,  of  a  lemon  yellow  color,  containing  a  tbick,  mucila- 

Srmous  pulp,  in  which  the  sceds  are  humersed,  all  connected  to  the 
ateral  receptado  by  fibres. 

CoMHON  Ñames. — Mandrake^  May  Apple^  WüdLemoiiy  Saccoan* 
herry^  &c.  . 

liOGALnr. — This  plant  is  mainly  ISTorth  American,  and  was  thougbt 
to  consist  of  but  one  species,  though  Rafinesqne  recognizes  three — 
the  PéUat/um^  Mantcmum^  and  Callioavpwm;  the  latter  is  considerad 
by  Forrey  and  Gray  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  first,  and  this  is 
probably  the  case:  the  Montnnumj  however,  judgíng  from  Rafin- 
esque's  descríption  and  píate,  presents  many  difierential  characters, 
especially  in  having  pálmate  but  not  peltate  Icaves. 

Other  species  have  latcly  been  found  in  Northern  Indiaj  one  of 
which  has  but  six  stamens. 

The  May  Apple  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  damp  shady  woods,  though  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  dry  and  exposed  situations.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September,  at  which  time  the  leaves  wither 
and  fall  off.  The  fruit  is  odible,  and  its  taste  to  some  persons  quite 
agreeable — to  others  verv  unpleasant ;  it  is  slightly  aperient,  and 
may  be  used  in  considerable  quantities  wíthout  unpleasant  eíTects. 

The  root  in  its  recent  state  contains  a  poisonous  principie,  of  a 
volatile  character,  which  is  readily  dissipated  by  drjing.    Tne  dried 
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root  ifl  compact,  fra^e,  and  readily  reduced  to  powder.  Its  taste  is 
peculiar,  and  rather  unpleasant;  and,  wLen  chewed  for  some  time, 
strongly  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  in 
common  use  amon^the  Indiana,  beforethe  settiement  of  this  country 
by  the  whites,  and  was  consídered  by  them  as  one  of  their  most 
powerful  purgativas.  It  has  bad  an  empírica!  reputation  as  a 
cathartic  smce  the  early  settiement  ofour  country,  and  more  recently 
has  received  the  attention  of  the  profession.  The  first  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica  that  noticed  it,  as  Schoep  and  Puihn,  speak  of 
it  as  an  emetic;  but  unless  used  in  too  fresh  a  state,  or  in  large  doses, 
it  dees  not  aSect  the  stomach  more  than  any  other  active  purgative, 

The  dried  root  of  Podophyllum  contains  a  trace  of  an  essential  oil, 
extractivo,  gum,  starch,  galiic  acid,  a  peculiar  resinoid  principie, 
opon  which  most  of  its  therapeutic  properties  depend,  and  which, 
tüoagh  not  strictly  scientifíc,  has,  for  the  sake  of  expressivenesss  and 
convenience,  been  termed  **  Podophyllin."  As  prepared,  this  is  of 
a  palé  yellow  color,  though  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  white  crystalline 
form,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  of  its  medicinal  virtues. 

Therapeutio  Propkrties,  ánd  Uses.— Podophyllin  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  cathartics  we  possess.  One  important  ob- 
ject  among  Reformers  has  been,  to  find  a  medicine  which  would 
afiect  the  glandular  system,  and  secretory  organs  generally,  without 
the  danger  that  attends  the  use  of  the  mercurials.  This  object  which 
was  of  paramount  importance,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  incalculable 
misery  that  mercury  has  produced,  through  the  many  that  have  been 
abflolutely  destroyed,  and  others  diseased  for  life,  has  now  been  ob- 
tained in  the  discovery  of  the  potent  and  useful  therapeutic  properties 
of  the  article  ujader  consideration. 

The  crade  root  in  a  powdered  form  has  Ion?  been  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  ana  would  answer  very  well  were  it  not  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  dose  required  to  produce  the  due  influence,  is  such, 
that  many  individuáis  are  prevented  from  taking  it,  from  the  great 
oppression  and  other  unpleasant  eSects  it  occasions  within  the 
stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Podophyllin  seldom  will  oppressor 
nauseate  the  stomach  in  a  médium  dose,  and  is  mild,  easy,  and  unir- 
ritating  in  its  action,  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  other  agents  pos- 
sessing  equal  potency.  At  the  same  time  its  appiication  is  extetisive, 
producing  a  verv  decided  impression  upon  the  liver,  giving  rise  to 
oopióus  bilious  discharges,  and  answering  evevy  reasonable  expecta- 
tion  as  a  cholagogue,  or  excitant  and  alterative  to  the  biliary  system, 
inflnencing  the  liver  to  action  when  the  mercurials  had  failed  to  aflbrd 
it 

In  a  large  dose  Podophyllin  will  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
active  purging  of  a  hydragogue  character,  inducing  copious  watery 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  In  minute  doses  it  ácts  efficiently  as 
an  alterative,  extending  its  influence  through  ever}\part  of  the  s  vs- 
tem,  exciting  a  general  action,  and  stimnlating  the  ¿láóbtls  to  a  ais- 
charge  of  their  respective  offices. 
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Among  the  many  cases  to  which  Podophyllin  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
the  folio wing  may  be  mentionedt 

Bilious^  Hemittentj  and  IrUermiUent  JFevera» — Its  effect  is  to  tho- 
roughly  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bówels;  and  its  impression  ifpon  the 
vascular  system  is  such  asgreatly  to  lessen  arterial  excitement,  equalize 
the  circulating  fluids,  auaby  its  cholagogue  effect  upon  the  liver  and 
portal  circle,  cleanse  that  viscus  from  morbid  secretions,  and  induce 
a  free  action  and  healthy  condition.  There  is  probabljr  no  article 
now  known  capable  of  fulfilling  more  important  indícations^  or  that 
could  supply  its  place  in  these  cases. 

In  Hepatitis^  chronic  or  acute^  and  in  Jav/ndice^  it  displays  iti 

t)ecul¡ar  effects  in  promoting  a  healthy  action  of  the  functions  of  the 
iver,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  these  varions 
diseases. 

In  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen^  it  is  exbibited  with  marked 
advantage,  given  in  broken  doses  to  insure  its  alterativo  influence. 

In  Dropsiea  it  may  be  used  .with  great  benefit,  as  aside  from  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  system  generally,  it  is  somewhat 
hydragogue  in  its  effects,  and  stimulates  the  absorbents  to  the  re- 
moval  of  aqueous  deposits  from  the  serous  cavities. 

In  chronic  enlargements  of  the  glanda^  perhaps  there  are  few 
articles  that  display  more  valuable  qualities  in  the  removal  of  these, 
many  times  troublesome  affections.  It  will  seldom  or  never  be  ad- 
ministered  in  these  cases  without  benefit,  as  from  its  direct  influence 
upon  these  portions  of  the  organism,  it  tends  to  excite  in  them  a 
healthv  physiological  action. 

In  the  treatment  of  Dysentery  it  may  be  regarded  as  not  among 
the  least  useful  of  the  agencies  the  skillful  healer  may  employ  for  the 
successful  management  of  this  always  dangerous,  and  ofíen  fiítal 
disease. 

This  may  often  be  associated  with  hepatic  derangement,  and 
nsually,  the  small  intestines  are  loaded  with  irritating  accumulationB 
and  vitiated  secretions  of  an  acrid  character,  which  require  a  prompt 
removaL  This  is  accoroplished  readily  and  easily  by  the  agent 
under  consideration,  and  in  its  action  it  does  not  aggravate,  but  rather 
lessens  the  already  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines.  When  Podophyllin  had  but  recently  come  under  my 
notice,  I  Bupposed  it  too  powerful  for  many  cases,  and  but  seldom 
employed  it,  and  onlv  in  instances  where  a  powerful  effect  was 
required.  The  more  1  have  used  it,  the  less  I  fear  irritatinc  effects 
from  its  use,  and  now  I  prescribe  it  in  cases  where  formerly  I  should 
have  regarded  it  as  dangerous.  This  change  of  opinión  has  arisen 
from  experience  in  its  use,  and  now  I  employ  it,  wnen  indicated,  for 
all  a^s  and  both  sexes.  In  dysentery  I  qan  fincf  nothing  that  will 
equal  its  peculiar  effects.  It  not  only  removes  irritating  accumula- 
tions  from  the  bowels,  but  restores  the  arrested  or  suspended  secre- 
tions upon  which  a  restoration  to  health  depends. 

I  have  employed  it  in  at  least  300  cases,  I  may  safely  say,  and  I 
have  not  in  a  single  instance,  to  my  recollectioni  met  with  any  ill 
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results.  In  an  attack  of  tliis  kind,  in  my  own  case,  whicli'  occurred 
in  October  last,  while  in  Kew  York,  I  took  nothing  till  my  return 
home,  which  was  some  three  days  aher  the  attack;  I  took* a  single 
dose,  and  repeated  it  in  48  hours;  a  thorough  evacuation  followed 
each  dose,  the  bloody  discharges,  termina  and  tenesmus  soon  ceased, 
and,  without  taking  a  particle  of  anj  other  medicine,  I  \^as  soon 
weÚ. 

In  acute  and  chronic  XHarrhcsOy  it  is  probablj  not  surpassed  where 
a  cathartic  is  indicated. 

From  the  peculiar  laxatire  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  bowels 
after  an  operation,  it  is  found  especially  useñil  in  ccnstipatum^  and 
partlcularíy  if  that  difficulty  depends  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  fanc- 
tional  derangement  of  the  liver. 

In  inñarnmatory  diseases,  it  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and 
particuíarly  in  PnremtiB^  the  revnlsive  influence  of  its  brisk  cathartic 
effect  18  highly  valuable,  and  vnW  greatly  mitígate  the  attendant 
symptoms. 

la  numerous  other  afiectíons  it  is  a  desirable  remedy.  The  treat- 
ment  oí  Scrofula^  in  particular,  is  greatly  facilitated  ¿y  its  use;  and 
without  specifying  its  use  in  the  varióos  diseases,  it  may  be  employed 
in  all  the  variety  of  cases,  to  fulfil  those  indications  in  which  it  has 
been  supposed  by  the  '^  regulars"  that  nothing  else  would  answer  the 
porpose  but  some  one  of  the  preparations  of  **  HyárarwrumP 

MoDB  OF  Emplotment. — ^roddjphylUn  may  be  used  in  substance, 
or  combined  with  some  other  article  to  prevent  its  too  free  action 
locally  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  combined  with 
simpíe  Syrup,  in  which  it  will  be  suspended;  or  tríturated  with  puri- 
fied  sugar,  with  which' it  may  be  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
to  suit  the  yícws  of  the  prescriber. 

If  a  hydragogue  efiect  would  be  desirable,  the  Bi-tartrate  of 
Potassa  makes  a  very  convenient  vehiclé,  and  also  quite  disguises  the 
taste  of  the  medicine.  Other  articles  may  be  substituted  to  meet 
the  wishes  or  convenience  of  the  practitíoner;  but  in  my  own  prac- 
tice,  I  have  more  frequently  prescríbed  it  without  any  addition  than 
in  any  other  way. 

DosE. — As  an  alterativo  in  scrofulous,  syphilitic  and  other  aíTec- 
tions,  and  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  one- 
eighth  to  onc-fourth  of  a  grain,  repeated  according  to  circumstances; 
as  a  cathartic,  from  one  to  three  grains. 


^>0m0^^^0*0^0^0^0* 


TTrino-Pafhology. 

On  the  presentation  of  a  specimen  of  uriñe  for  examination,  the 
^ngt  of  the  patient  is  first  to  be  obtained.  This  is  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  even  healthy  uriñe  varíes  in  composition  in  children,  adults,  and 
aged  persons.  It  is  more  aqueous  in  children,  more  acríd  and  solid 
in  adults,  and  more  fetid,  dec,  in  the  agedi 
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The  next  thlng  to  .be  observed  is  the  color  and  opacity  of  the 
uriñe;  the  cloudiness  or  transparency  of  which,  and  the  deepness  or 
the  paleness  of  its  color,  will  alone  many  times  enable  us  to  determine 
at  once,  the  cIms  at  least,  to  which  such  specimen  belongs.  In  this 
we  are  borne  out  by  Dr.  Bowman,  who  says:  "The  uriñe  passed 
during  a  diseased  state  of  the  system,  is  almost  invariably  more  or 
'  less  altered  in  its  composition,  and  frequently  presents  physical  pecu- 
liaritics,  as  of  color,  opacity,  &a,  which  are*  at  once  apparent  on  the 
most  cursory  examination." 

Next,  then,  comes  the  examination  of  the  specifíc  gravity  of  the 
uriñe,  by  immersing  in  that  fluid  the  gravimeter  or  urinometer*  Thk 
gives  US  a  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  uriñe,  which  also  is  of 
verj  considerable  importance;  as,  according  to  Dr.  Bird,  '^  it  puts  os 
in  possession  of  the  data  necessar^  for  the  calculation  of  the  propor- 
tion  of  solids  excreted  by  the  kidneys:  and  thus  not  unfrequently 
enables  the  physician  to  detect  a  previously  unsuspected  cause  of 
emaciation." 

Then  follow  the  tests  of  acidity,  alkalinity,  or  neutrality  of  the 
uriñe.  This  is  done  by  immersing  in  that  secretion  blue  and  red 
litmus  paper.  If  the  uriñe  be  acia,  the  blue  color  of  the  paper  will 
be  changed  to  red:  íf  alkaline,  the  reddened  paper  will  be  changed 
toblue;  butif  no  chango  occur  in  either,  the  uriñe  is  neutral.  A 
knowledge  of  these  diíTerent  states  of  the  uriñe  is  highly  important; 
more  particularly,  however,  in  the  after  consideration  and  chemical 
analysis  of  the  deposits,  as  aj^uide  to  the  selection  of  tests,  and  the 
direction  of  experiments,  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make. 

In  the  examination  of  such  deposits,  "  the  microscope  will  be  found 
to  afford  the  most  valuable  and  ready  assistance,  the  simple  niicros- 
copic  inspection  of  a  deposit  often  rendering'its  true  nature  at  onoe 
apparent" 

From  the  peculiarities,  then,  of  color,  opacity,  quality,  specifíc 
graviiy,  deposits,  <fcc.,  of  the  uriñe,  we  are  led  to  forra  a  very  cióse 
conjecture  at  least,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease;  which  con- 
jecture,  one  or  two  well  directed  experiments  will  generally  be 
Bufficient  to  decide. 

The  uriñe  passed  after  a  night's  rest,  is  that  which  is  preferred  by 
Chemico-Pathologists,  and  that  which  should  always  be  selected  by 
Uroscopian  Physicians;  it  being  more  indcpendent  of  the  immediate 
stimulus  of  food  and  of  drink,  and  henee  coming  more  directly 
through  the  médium  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  exhibiting  more  a 
*^  sort  of  extract  of  animal  substance,"  and  presenting  in  greater  per- 
fection  the  essential  characters  of  uriñe. 

The  best  mode  of  microscopically  examtning  urinary  sedimenta,  ia 
thus  given  by  Griffith: 

"  Allow  the  uriñe  to  stand;  decant  the  supematant  fluid;  pour  tha 
remainder  into  a  watch-glass;  draw  ofi*  the  small  quantity  of  fluid 
remaining  after  a  short  repose,  by  means  of  a  pipette;  then  it  can  be 
conveniently  viewed  under  the  field  of  the  microscope." 
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I  would  here  remark,  that  our  chexnico-microscopical  examinations 
oare  substantially  been  gathered  froin  Bird,  Rees,  Bowman,  Grii&th, 
and  Markwick,  and  the  principal  authors  on  Urino-Pathology;  and 
that  the  Uroscopian  eyatem  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  re* 
ipective  reseaf ches  of  these  scientific  men. 

The  whole  strencth  and  beauty  of  the  system,  however,  will  be  * 
found  to  reat  ui>on  the  humoral  piHhoIogy,  or  the  theory  that  all  dis- 
eases  oríginate  in  the  blood.  '^The  blood  is  the  Iife«"  Disease  being 
the  direct  antagonist  of  life,  and  conseqnently  of  the  blood,  and  the 
complete^-externuination  of  Ufe  or  destruction  of  the  blood,  beiog 
dbath,  we  regard  the  blood  as  being  not  only  the  primary  subject  of 
attack  in  álI  cases,  but  as  being  the  continued  subject  of  disease  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  develope  itself. 

^*  The  right  auriole  of  the  heart  is  the  part  first  seen  to  púlsate  in 
the  ennbryo,  and  in  death  is  the  last  to  retain  its  motion." 

The  blood,  then,  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life — the  alpba 
and  ome^a — the  life  itselC 

This  vital  fluid,  then,  so  speedily  circulatiug  through  every  part  of 
the  human  system — the  amount  of  its  whole  volume  being  returned 
through  the  heart  every  four  or  five  minutes,  and  the  uriñe  being 
•ecreted  entirely  from  this  vital  fluid — have  we  not  good  reason  to 
infer  at  least,  that  this  secretion  plays  no  insignifícant  part  in  the 
phenomena  of  animal  existence  t 

And  when  we  find  in  everv  disease,  that  the  blood  and  the  uriñe 
are  both  definitely  and  simultaneously  altered  in  composition,  and 
that  these  alterations  jzo  hand  in  hand,  as  in  dropsy,  where  there  is 
found  an  absence  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  and  a  dejposit  of  that  sub- 
itance  in  the  uriñe,  have  we  not  reason  to  regard  this  .secretion  as  a 
messenger  from  life  1 

Nay,.more:  when  we  find  that  these  alterations  in  the  composition 
of  both  the  blood  and  the  uriñe,  have  been  greater  or  leas,  aocording 
as  disease  has  made  more  or  lees  havoc  upon  the  human  system, 
have  we  not  more  abundant  reason  to  cancluáe  that  this  secretion  is 
not  only  a  messenger  from  life^  brioging  information  from  the  field 
of  strife;  but  that  it  is  an  expresa  one,  and  an  ipterpreter,  aiso,  of  all 
the  movements  carried  on  between  the  contending  parties — life  and 
death  T 
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of  the  Stata  of  Vew-Toik. 


Pnrsuant  to  notíce  the  Society  met  in  the  CoUege  rooms  in  the 
City  of  Rocheater,  January  14th|  1862|  O.  Davis  in  the  Chair,  L.  C. 
DoUey,  Secretary. 

ConventioD  ealled  to  arder  at  10  o'clock,  by  Dn  Davis.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  beioff  ealled  for,  were  read  by 
ibe  Secretary.    On  motion,  were  approved. 
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Bemarks  were  made  by  the  Presidenta  upoQ  the  necessíty  of  re- 
vising  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society.  Drs.  Preston  and  Hadley  offered 
various  reasons  for  the  same.    On  motion  of  Dr.  Hadley,  it  was 

Hesolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  revise  the 
By-Laws,  and  report  as  early  as  convenient 

Drs.  E.  S.  Preston.  W.  W.  Hadley,  and  L,  C.  DoUey  were  ap- 
|>ointed  said  Committee. 

Dr.  H.  E.  'Bowles  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Fowiér  were  chosen  assistant 
Secretaries.     On  motion,  it  was 

Sesolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
report  business  for  the  Convention.  Whereupon,  Drs.  P.  C.  DoUey, 
B.  Pattcrson  and  L.  Reuben,  were  named  for  said  committee. 

Dr.  Reuben  addressed  the  Con\:ention.  Regretted  that  many  who 
were  expected  to  be  with  us  were  prevented  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  He  alluded  to  many  mteresting  topics  that  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  meetin^  of  the  Society,  and  thought  that  it  would 
not  lack  in  interest  or  profit 

Committee  on  business  for  Convention  reported.  Report  received 
and  adopted. 

On  motion,  adjoumed  to  half  past  2  o^clock,  P.  M. 

'Afternoon  Session. — Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Minutes  of  the  forenoon  session  read  and  approvéd. ,  An  invitation 
was  given  those  who  were  not  present  during  the  forenoon  to  take 
part  m  the  proceedings. 

The  committee  on  the  revisión  of  by-laws,  then  reported.  The 
preamble  and  the  several  articles  were  discnssed  and  adopted,  serien 
tim.  Article  Fonrth,  specifying  the  manner  of  caQing,  and  time  for 
holdin^  Annual  Meetings^  and  Article  Eleventh,  providing  for  the 
expulsión  of  members,  ekcited  a  spirited  discussion,  in  wmch^Drs. 
Reuben,  Preston,  Sabin,  DoUeys,  O.  Davis,  and  others  participated. 
It  was  tbonght  highiy  important  that  the  manner  and  time  of  caUing 
meetings  be  sufficiently  defined  in  the  by-laws  to  insure  a  more  gen* 
eral  notice  and  ñill  attendance ;  and  to  withholdall  undue  power  m>m 
the  officers  of  the  Societr ;  that  none  but  reputaUe  practioners,  in* 
dorsingúie  principies  of  Eclectic  Schook,  be  receivea  or  retained  as 
members  oí  the  Society,  and  that  in  withdrawing  from  felbwship 
with  any  of  its  members,  the  eounie  pursned  by  the  Society  should 
be  every  way  democratic  and  honorable,  givingsnch  unworthy  mem- 
bers wrítten  notifications  of  such  contemplatod  aotíon  of  the  Sooi- 
ety. 

Remarks  were  made  approving  faigUy  the  brevity  of  the  by-laws; 
that  it  was  now  unnecessary  to  turo  ovar  a  folio,  volnme  to  get  at 
re^ulations  and  by-laws ;  that  they  were  pecuUarly  clear  and  intel- 
ligibie. 

Upen  motion  of  Dr.  P.  C.  DoUsy,  it  wai 

Besolvedf  That  the  Convention  proceéd  to  the  reception  of  new 
members* 

On  motion,  Dnu  P«  C.  Dofley,  SiArin  and  Fénner  were  appointed 
by  the  Chair,  to  nomioats  oAoers  for  the  eoittiog  yoar. 
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Remarks  foUowed.  from  several  xnembersi  upon  tbe  neceasity  of 
more  systematic  aDa  profitable  arrangement  oí  time  and  labora  in 
the  Conventions  of  tbe  State  Society— -also  upon  tbe  disposition  of 
fiínds  accruiog  from  membersUpa,  &c.  It  was  snggested  tbat  all 
fonda  receiveafrom  membera  ovar  and  above  auffirient  to  defray  the 
contmgent  ezpenaea^of  the  Society,  be  appropriated  to  prizes,  to  be 
awarded  to  those  bnngin^  before  the  aociety,  at  ita  annual  meetings,  ^ 
the  beat  easaya  opon  medical  tópica. 

Dr.  P.  C.  DoUey,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Nominationay  re- 
ported  for  Preaident,  Levi  Reuben,  for  Vice  Preaident,  Wm.  W. 
Hadiéy,  for  Secretary,  L.  C.  DoUey,  for  Treaaurer,  E.  S.  Preaton. 

The  report  of  the  committee  waa  accepted  and  the  individuáis 
namedy  reapectively  elected.    Dr.  Reuben  took  the  chair, 

The  Presídent  after  alluding  to  the  large  amount  of  busineas  that 
waa  to  come  before  the  Convention,  and  the  neceesity  of  expediting 
the  same,  caUed  for  an  addreas  from  Dr.  L.  C  Dolley. 

Dr.  D.  addressed  the  Convention  at  aome  lengtb,  upon  the  nía- 

TDrCTIVE  FEATURE8    OF  THB   ECLECTIC  PSACTICB,   AND  THE  WA17T8  OP 

C.  M.  CoLLKOE.  Spoke  first  of  the  alle^iance  which  had  been  paid 
aioce  our  Colonial  hi8tory,among  the  leading  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  our  country,  to  the  authority  and  practico  of  their  trana- 
Atlantic  brethren.  Showed  that  their  practico  which  ahut  from  ita 
Nmction  every  remedial  reaource  not  emanatine  from  foreic^n  minda, 
had  not  met  tne  wantsi  of  the  people ;  that  in  the  early  Colonial  hia- 
toTT,  aa  remarked  py  Dr.  Douglas  and  othera,  it  was  ^'pernicioualy 
ba^"  and  that  ^^  quacks  abounded  like  locusta  in  Egypt,"  and  that 
asainat  the  imported  routine  practico  of  bleeding,  blistering,  purging 
with  calomel,  vomiling  and  aweatinff  with  antimony — '' in  severo  and 
protracted  caaes  repetendij  and  finalTy  murderandi^^ — the  people  con- 
tinued  to  cry  aloudand  apare  not^  eyen  to  the  present  time.  To  culti- 
▼ate  medical  acience  witn  greater  liberality,  and  to  more  efféctually 
meet  the  wanta  of  tbe  people,  aeveral  colíe^es  had  been  established 
in  our  country,  and  of  this  character  ia  the  matitution  now  in  opera- 
tíoirm  the  City  of  Rocheater,  which  atands  aecond  to  but  one  ifclec- 
tic  Collége  in  exiatence. 

After  ahowing  the  truthfulneaa  of  tbe  principlea  upon  which  C.  M. 
CoUege  ia  baaed,  and  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  ita  present  corps  of 
prpfesaorSy  be  said  the  ínstitution  waa  yet  in  ita  youth,  and  felt  much 
of  tbe  dependence  oí  early  Ufe ;  it.had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of 
ielf-relia,nce  and  self-aupport,  and  conaequently  haa  manv  wanta.  . 
He  then  explained  the  aeveral  importf^nt  wanta  of  C.  M.  Coílcge,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  fríends  of  Young  Phyaic  preaent  and  abroad 
ahould  meet  the  i^mef 

The  addreaa  wa^  receiyed  with  applauae.  After  which  the  Presi- 
dent  remarked  that  the  addreaa  wmch  had  beén  heard  referred  to 
aeveral  important  itema  of  reform',  and  plana  for  preaent  and  iuture 
action^  ana  recommended  that  tbe  Convention  take  action  at  thia  tinne 
opon  these  aubjecta. 
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On  motion,  the  Chair  appomted  Drs.  L.  C.  Dolley  and  E.  S.  Pres. 
ton  a  committee  to  repon  on  the  cDlIege  building. 

Drs.  Wm.  W.  Hadle^  and  L,  N.  Jones,  a  committee  for  securíng 
pledges  and  qther  aid  for  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Ün.  motion/  Prof.  O.  Davis,  Prof.  P.  C.  Dolley,  and  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Fowler,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  for  the  Con- 
vention. 

Drs.  L.  C.  Dolley,  T.  G.  Horton  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Merrick,  a  com- 
mittee OD  the  practicability  and  manner  of  awarding  prizes. 

Adjoyrned  to  Thursday,  9i  o'dock,  A.  M. 

Th0B8day  Forenoon,  Jan.  15th.— Convention  met  at  9i  o'clock, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Minutes  of  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  read  and  approved.  Books  were  again  opened  for 
reception  of  mcmbers. 

The  committee  on  prizes  being  called  upon  for  a  report,  offered 
the  foUowing : 

Your  committee.  on  prizes  recommend  that  a  standing  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  by  this  conven  tion,  to  award  a  prize  of  #10,00 
to  the  member  who  may  bring  before  the  Society,  at  its  next  annual 
meetin^,  the  best  written  original  essay  upon  any  subject  pertainins 
to  medical  science.  Also  a  ^rize  of  95,0ÍO  to  the  student  in  C.  mi 
CoII.,  making  the  best  profícieney  during  the  spring  session  of  lee- 
tures. 

That  said  committee  be  chosen,  two  from  the  faculty  of  C.  M. 
College,  two  from  the  students,  and  one  from  the  resident  Eclectic 
pbysicians  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  holding  no  connection  with  the 
College. 

The  committee  recommend  further,  that  prizes  be  also  awarded  to 
the  second  and  third  best  essays,  if  the  Committee  deem  proper. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Hadley  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Remarks  on  the  report  followed  fiom  Drs.  Hadley,  A.  K.  Eaton, 
Clapp,  O.  Davis,  P.  C.  Dolley,  Acomb,  Bowen  and  others,  morepar- 
ticuíarly  upon  the  propríety  of  limiting  the  subjects  for  essays  to  but 
few,  or  but  one  topic  of  medical  science. 

Dr.  Davis  offered  an  amendment  to  exelude  the  Faculty  of  C.  M. 
College  from  competition  ibr  prizes.  A  discussion  followed  upon  the 
democracy  and  justice  of  the  amendment,  upon  parliamentary  usagei, 
4&C.    Amendment  not  carried. 

Prof.  Eaton  offered  the  foüowíng  amendment :  That  essays  for 
prizes  be  sent  in  one  month  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  real 
ñame  of  the  writer  be  withneld  from  the  committee  utitil  after  the 
decisión.    The  amendment  and  the  report  adopted. 

On  motion,  Drs.  P.  C.  Dolley,  Wm.  W.  Hadley,  G.  A.  Carson,  of 
Canadá,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Merríck,  of  Mew  Haven,  and  E.  S.  Preston  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  essays  and  merits  of  students  and 
award  prizes.  Dr.  Carson  and  Mrs.  Merríck  to  have  voice  only  in 
reference  to  prizes  upon  essays. 

Dr*  Hadley  said  Üie  Faculty  would  collecüvely  decline  entering 
competition  ror  said  prizes. 
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Committee  on  the  Journal  reported. 

On  motíon,  adjourned  to  halfpast  one  o'clock,  to  meet  in  tlie  large 
hall. 

L.  C.  DOLLEY, 

H.  E.  BowLESy  ^  Secretaríes. 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Fowler, 

[To  be  continued.] 

Cases  in  Piaotioe. 


BY  PROF.  P.  C.  DOLLEY. 


Mbssrs.  Editors: — ^The  student  of  medicine  cannot  become  too 
familiar  with  difficnlt  or  rare  cases  of  disease,  ñor  can  they  easily  be 
too  frequently  rehearsed  before  him,  íbr  upon  bis  intimate  acquain- 
tance  with  them,  must  bis  success  in  tbeir  treaUnent  largely  depend. 
Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  the  history  of  individual  men  constituted 
the  history  of  nations,  and  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  latter, 
we  must  make  ourselves  familiar  with  individual  bíographies.  So  it 
is  with  medicine.  The  student  may  make  himself  as  famrüar  as  he 
will  with  general  principies,  and  have  a  acore  of  authors  committed 
to  memory — yet  if  he  has  not  stood  bv  the  bedside  and  studied  out 
the  characters  of  disease  as  he  there  nnds  them  displayed, — or  has 
not  studied  faithfuUy  these  characters  as  detailed  by  others,  he  will 
be  ill  prepared  to  properly  perform  the  responsible  duties  of  the  phy- 
aician.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  and  in  the  hope  of  their 
proving  useful  in  some  degree,  I  offer  the  foUowing  account  of  cases 
inpractice. 

Case  1.  In  May,  1848,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  B  ,  aged  78, 
and  found  her  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  dropsical  affection.  The 
account  given  by  berself  and  family  was  that  her  health  and  constitu- 
tional  strength  had  been  remarkaoly  good  till  wíthin  a  few  years,  and 
that  the  first  serious  disturbance  of  either  was  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  a  wagón  some  years  previous  to  my  seeing  her. 

The  fall  occasioned  some  general  soreness  of  the  system,  and  in 
the  courae  of  a  few  months  tnere  appeared  to  be  some  uterino  de- 
rangement — such  as  pain,  and  occasional  uterine  hemprrhage,  &c. 
Simultaneously  with  these  disturbances,  or  shortly  after,  there  were 
some  evidences  of  a  dropsical  accumulation,  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  not  suíGcient  to  excite  an^  apprehension  of  its  ever  be- 
comine  troublesome.  It  continued  to  mercase,  however,  till  the  time 
I  aaw  her,  and  then  she  had  been  unable,  for  six  months  or  a  year,  to 
8it  ap  much  of  the  time.  Had  taken  but  little  medicine,  save  a  blue 
piil  occasionally,  by  direction  of  a  neighboríng  physician,  íbr  '*  en- 
largernent  of  me  Iwer" 

Found  her  with  the  foUowing  symptoms: — Abdomen  immensely 
distended,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  dropsical  effusion,  parietes 
very  tense,  some  aensation  of  fluctuation  upon  percussion  and  paipi* 
tíon,  lungs,  heart,  liver  and  stomach  crowded  very  much  out  of  their 
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|>lace,  exccssive  dyspnoea  with  pain  in  the  región  ofthe  stomach  and 
iver  at  every  inspiratioii,  constipation,  occasional  nausea,  loss  of  ap- 
Íetite,  small  tceble  and  frequent  pulse,  with  tntire  inability  Xo  sit  up  or 
elp  herself  in  the  least.  The  kidncys  were  very  inaciive,  and  the 
tkin  dry  and  husky. 

My  diagnosis  in  the  case  was,  that  it  was  a  dropsy,  originating  or 
dating  trom  the  time  of  the  fall  from  the  carriage — either  connphcated 
with  the  utenne  derangement,  or  depcnding  upon  iu  Owing  to  the 
excessive  distensión  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  character  of  tlie  fluctu- 
ation,  1  couid  not  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  dropsy  was  ova- 
rían, but  believcd  it  to  be  such.  An  examination  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  showed  thcm  to  be  in  a  healthy  statc,  thou^h  functionally  dis- 
turbed  by  the  pressure,  as  also  the  stomach  and  üver.  Consideriog 
the  age  of  Ihe  pafient,  together  with  the  strong  probability  of  the  drop- 
sy, being  ovarían  and  encysted,  Icould  only  promise  to  pursue  apal- 
liative  treatment,  calculated  to  relieve  aome  of  the  more  dÍ9tre8sii)g 
and  urgcnt  symptoms. 

6a ve  a  thorough  hydragogue,  foUowcd  with  tonic,laxative,  and  día- 
retic  medicines,  with  repeiition  of  hydragogues  once  in  twelve  to 
twenty  days,  abdommal  bandage,  bathing,  light  medicines,  diet,  &a 
Thís  course  rclieved  the  dyspnoea,  pain  at  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  con- 
trary  to  my  expectations,  the  hydragogues  reduced  ihe  abdominal 
distensión  nearly  one  half,  so  that  she  was  abie  to  be  about  the  room 
a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  during  the  summer. 

Eariy  in  the  fall  it  was  cvident,  however,  that  tFie  fluids  were  not 
only  again  collecting,  but  that  they  were  of  a  diflerent  character,  for 
tberc  was  no  ionger  any  distinct  fluctuation,  but  a-greater  tensión  and 
hardncss  than  had  before  been  perceived.  In  November,  a  general 
anasarca  set  in — the  skin  of  the  extremities  burst  open,  and  was  at- 
tacked  at  the  same  time  withan  erysipelatous  inflammation,  producing 
excessive  pain,  which  with  the  othcr  difficuUies,  rendercd  lifo  almoet 
intolerable.    In  a  few  wecks  she  died. 

Autopsy — eightecn  hours  after  death.  The  incisions  were 
made  very  canfully  through  tho  at^jenuatcd  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
fearing  there  niight  be  a  sudden  flow  of  tho  fluid  within.  But  as  the 
cavity  was  oponed,  only  a  little  fluid,  which  was  about  the  stomachi 
was  let  out;  and  as  the  contenta  were  brought  to  view,  an  immense 
mass  of  conglomcrated  cysts  presented  themselves,  firn.ly  glued  to 
each  ot)ier,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  So  firmly  did  they  ad- 
here,  that  tlíc  mass  had  to  be  dissected  away  before  it  could  be  re- 
moved. The  mass  was  not  measurcd,  but  judging  from  the  point  to 
which  il  fiiled  a  large  tub,  there  must  ha  ve  been  from  ten  to  fourteen 
or  more  gallons.  1  he  cysts  wcro  of  everv  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
ihose  holding  a  quai  t  or  more,  and  were  fílled  with  a  thick,  glutinoni 
^uíd«  80  fírm  that  it  would  nearly  kecp  its  shape  when  denuded  of  its 
fn^mbraaouB  covering.  The  color  varíed  much  in  diflerent  cysts  aod 
in  diflbren^  parts — in  some  bein^  of  a  pinkish  red,  in  others  yellow, 
while  in  the  vicínity  of  the  intestines  and  stomach  it  was  nearly  bladu 
In  same  it  was  nearly  as  fluid  as  water.  There  was  evidentíy  more 
X>T  lees  Ohoksterm  t|i  manffofike  wúb. 
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These  cysts  had  not  only  become  adherent  to  the  pcritoneal  sur- 
face  of  the  wails  oF  the  abdomen  and  completely  obliterated  every 
trace  of  it,  but  had  aJhered  to  the  viscera,  intesiines,  stomach,  liver, 
spleen  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  the  diaphragm,  so  that  if  any  one  was 
examined,  it  had  to  be  literally  dissected  out. 

In  ihe  pelvic  región  they  seemed  to  diverge  or  radíate  from  one 
point,  and  af.er  diss^cting  this  out,  it  was  not  till  we  had  cut  it  through 
and  traced  out  the  cavities,  that  we  díscovered  that  it  was  the  uterus. 
Judging  from  the  character  of  the  conglomerations  radia tmg  thus 
from  this  point,  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  difficulty  commenced  at 
one  of  the  ovarios.  The  liver  was  but  about  one-third  or  one-half 
its  natural  stze,  though  healthy  to  al  I  appearances.  The  lungs  were  so 
compressed  as  to  bring  the  lower  lobe  of  cach  up  as  high  as  the  mid- 
die  lobe  of  the  right  iung  wheninthe  normal  position,  and  ihey  were 
Dot  more  than  half  the  natural  size.  Ileart  normal,  excepting  in  place, 
as  also  the  stomach  and  spleen. 

The  points  of  interest  to  me  in  this  case  were,  First,  In  the  diag- 
nosis— as  there  had  been  some  conflicting  opinions  given — my  own 
differing  from  all  the  others,  and 

Second,  In  the  anatomical  condition  shown  at  the  autopsy.  Cases 
of  Ovarían  dropsy  in  individual  practico  are  comparatively  rare,  but 
one  of  80  extreme  a  character  as  this  is  exceedingly  rare,  even  among 
Ovarían  dropsies.  The  conglomerated  character  of  the  cysts,  with 
their  thickened,  glutinous  contents,  the  general  adhesión  of  the  cysts 
to  all  the  peritoncal  surface,  together  with  their  changed  and  decayed 
appearance  in  many  places,  the  shrunken  Hver  and  almost  obliterated 
uterus,  were  all  points  of  peculiar  and  liveiy  interest  to  the  physicians 
present,  and  affordcd  a  fine  illustration  of  many  of  the  characters  of 
this  dreadful  diseasc. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  ovarían 
dropsy,  that  we  had  designed  appending  to  this  sketch. 

Casb  2.  Henry  H ,  a^a  12  years— of  a  nervous,  sanguino 

temperamcnt,  and  good  constitntion — ^took  cold  by  going  barehe$ided 
from  a  warm  room  to  the  cold  wind,  which  produced  a  soreness  and 
8ttffiies3  in  the  muscles  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  The  mother 
Bupposing  it  to  be  rheumatism,  applied  strong  liniments  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  finding  the  pain  worse  and  the  health  materially  deranged, 
ihe  deemed  it  advisahle  to  cali  medical  aid. 

Saw  the  boy  for  the  first  time  three  days  after  the  first  symptoms 
were  observed,  and  found  him  laboríng  under  a  high  íevcr,  with  a 
hard  bounding  pulse,  tonguecoated  with  k  whitefur,  uriñe  scanty  and 
bowels  oonstipated.  The  pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck  was  so 
•evere,  as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  rest,  and  to  cause  the  most  in- 
tense sufforing.  There  was  considerable  swcUing,  which  extended 
from  near  the  insertion  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  down  to  near  the 
superior  border  of  the  scapula,  and  this  was  tense,  hard  and  exqui»* 
itrfy  sensitive. 

Treatment. — Discontinued  the  liniments,  and  ordered  fomentations 
to  be  alternated  with  poultices  of  Ulmus  Fnlva,  aud  frequent  bathing 
with  alkaline  wasbesi    In  ccnjonction  with  these  measures,  I  gave  a 
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cathartic  of  two  parts,  anti-bilious  physic,  and  one  oí  cream  of  tartar 
— a  teaspoonfull  every  three  hours,  till  a  thorough  movement  of  the 
boweis  was  obtained.  After  the  operation  of  the  cathartic,  such  di- 
aphoretics  were  administered  as  were  necessary  to  keep  up  a  per* 
epiration  during  the  night.  This  treatment  had  the  effect  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  fe  ver,  and  procure  for  the  patieut  some  rest — bul 
not  to  arrest  the  .progresa  of  the  inflammation. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efibrts,  for  three  or  four  days  the  swelling  stead- 
ily  increased,  and  his  sy mptoms  assumed  more  and  more  of  a  threat- 
enin^  character,  till  there  began  to  be  evidences  of  suppuration — 
whicn,  however,  was  very  slow  in  its  progress.  On  ihe  fifth  day  from 
the  time  I  was  called,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  town  to  be  absent  some 
time,  and  as  the  abscess  was  not  suíEciently  matured  to  be  opened,  I 
advised  them  to  cali  another  physician  to  watch  its  progress,  till  it 
should  be  in  a  condítion  to  be  lanced.  This  was  done  ón  the  second 
day  after  I  left,  when  about  a  pint  of  healt(iy  pus  was  drawn  from  it 
— after  which  it  seemed  to  do  as  well  for  a  while  as  abscesses  of  that 
extent  would  be  expected  to  do.  Eight  or  ten  days  after  the  absces» 
was  opeped,  I  agaín  saw  the  patient,  and  found  a  líttle  healthy  pus 
discharging  from  the  opening — swelling  all  subsided,  and  everything 
about  the  ñeck  indicating  a  favorable  issue.  But  the  tongue  remained 
furred — there  was  no  return  of  appetite,  and  there  was  a  very  rapid 
wasting  away  of  flesh — so  much  so  as  to  cause  considerable  appre-> 
hension  on  the  part  of  his  friends. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  considerable  irritation  of  the  system 
and  constitutional  dísturbance — that  the  system  was  even  sensitively 
vibrating  between  the  powers  of  Ufe  and  death ;  but  the  cause  of  this 
condition  was  not  apparent.  The  abscess  had  formcd,  been  oponed, 
and  terminated,  as  well  as  other  abscesses  do,  and  s6  far  as  could  be 
discovered,  there  were  no  unpleasant  <;omplication8.  Tiie  matter 
was,  however,  soon  unravelea.  Soon  after  this  a  tumor  began  to 
make  its  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  scapula,  half  way  down  from 
the  superior  border  to  the  lower  angle,  and  yielding  to  pressure  as 
thou^h  it  were  imbedded  partly  beneath  it.  It  increased  so  rapidly,. 
that  m  the  course  of  twenty-tour  hours  after  it  was  first  observed,  I 
deemed  it  best  to  puncture  it,  though  there  were  but  slight  marks  of 
inflammatory  action.  At  this  time  too  the  patient  was  seized  with  a 
violent  and  distressing  cough,  for  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  ad- 
equate  cause  till  the  new  abscess  was  opened.  About  half  a  pint  of 
healthy  pus  was  discharged  from  this  opening,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  some  evidence  of  its  communicating  with  the  first  or  upper  ab- 
scess. Scarcely  had  this  been  emptied,  however,  before  another  one 
be^n  to  make  its  appearance  just  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula; 
which  I  apprehendea  would  have  to  be  .opened  as  the  others  had 
been ;  but  while  waitins  a  littie  for  it  to  form  morq  distinctlv,  the 
patient's  cough  suddennr  loosened,  and  he  expectorated  freely  the 
■ame  appearing  matter  that  had  been  discharging  from  the  abscesses. 
Large  quantities  were  throwu  off  from  his  lungs,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously  with  the  expectoration,  the  lower  abscess,  which  had  been 
forming  so  rapidly,  commeooed  subsiding,  and  sqod  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 
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The  orífices  froin  both  abscesses  remained  open  yet,  and  although 
tliscbarging  but  a  tnfle  of  pus^  the  patient  could  by  nolding  bis  breath 
and  makin^  a  respiratory  eñbrt,  forcé  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tty  and  wíth  it  a  quantitv  of  air  in  bubbles.  This  air  evidently  came 
from  the  lungs,  and  could  at  any  time  be  forced  out  in  considerable 
quantities  at  will,  by  this  muscular  exertion  or  efibrt  at  expiration. 

The  opening  througt^  into  the  lung  from  the  abscess,mu8t  nave  been 

Juite  down  into  the  lower  lobe,  else  the  last  abscess  would  not  have 
isappeared  so  soon  after  the  commnnication  was  opened  through. 
Durlng  the  time  that  these  abscesses  were  forming,  the  patient  had 
to  be  supported  by  tonics,  and  gentie  stimulants,  and  a  somewhat 
nonríshing  diet ;  and  even  with  the  best  endeavors  we  were  able  to 
make,  he  declined  rapidly  in  strength  and  flesh  till  hectic  symptoms 
began  to  manifest  themselves  very  distinctiy.  After  he  commenced 
expectorating  this  pus,  pressure  upon  the  región  of  the  ab- 
scesses was  made  as  well  as  possible  ;  balsams  suspended  in  mucil- 
age  administered  internally,  togethér  with  mild  wine  bitters,  which 
were  shortly  changed  for  chalybeates,  &c.y  were  all  the  measures  of 
trealment  resorted  to  in  bis  case.  In  three  or  four  weeks  from  the 
time  that  the  pus  was  fír^t  expectorated,  it  began  to  disappcar,  and 
in  a  tew  weeks  more  he  was  apparently  well.  It  is  now  three  years 
sioce,  and  he  continúes  well,  and  is  as  ruggéd  as  any  one  of  bis  asso- 
ciates. 


■^^^^^^^^%^ 


Hydropathy  fi>r  Females. 

BY  MRS.   L.  F.  FOWLER,  K.  D. 

This  is  truly  an  eclectic  age.  We  can  survey  subjects  in  their 
«very  Protean  hue,  and  elect  for  our  own  particular  creed  or  tenet 
wbat  appears  to  us  to  approximate  nearest  to  the  truth.  May  the 
day  sooír  be  shrouded  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  wben  one  can  wrap 
his  garmenta  around  him,  and,  invested  with  the  selfishness  of  bis 
own  particular  creed,  say  to  his  brother,  "  stand  aside,  I  am  holier 
than  thou.  My  faith  is  the  anli/  way  of  salvation."  This  feeling 
prevalls  not  only  in  religious  circles,  keeping  many  from  the  way  of 
life,  but  in  almost  every  otfcer  association  wliere  huinanity  is  linked 
to^ther.  Thi  ranks  of  ^sculapius  are  not  exempt  from  this  narrow 
mmded  bigotry.  Each  different  sect  is  firm  in  the  faith  óf  its  pro- 
genitor», and  dec'lairas  againet  all  wbo  wander  without  the  bounds 
of  their  particular  folds.  The  eclectic  should  throw  off  tlie  shackles 
and  trammels  which  have  prevented  the  development  and  progresa 
of  so  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  oíd  faith. 

*'  He  ahould  seise  upon  truth  when  'ti8  foand 

Amoii^  hia  fríenaa,  amonghis  foes^ 
On  lieatber  or  ou  moral  ground, 

The  truth's  dinne  where'er  it  growa" 

The  Eclectic  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Allopath.  He  can 
weave  into  his  faith  and  practice  all  the  improvementa  with  which 
the  age  is  rife,  without  compromising  bis  position;  for  by  enroUing 
himself  under  his  banner,  he  agrees  prima  jf^tcie^  to  bnrst  asunder  the 
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hide-bound  opÍDÍons,  the  conservatism  of  tbe  Ancients,  and  open  bis 
mind  for  tbe  reception  of  new  ligbts,  and  the  unfoldingsof  scienceas 
tbey  are  presented  from  time  to  lime. 

In  no  department  of  medical  science  bave  tbere  been  grcater  im- 
provements  tban  in  that  of  Obstetrics.  It  would  seein  as  if  tbe 
inventive  genius  of  man  had  reached  its  máximum,  and  tbát  nothing 
farther  could  be  added  or  discovered.  , 

Tbis  wbole  subjeci  once  involved  in  so  much  mystery,  is  now  de- 
monstrated  in  cbaracters  as  plain  as  tbe  eunlight.  Even  the  dcvelop- 
ment  of  tbe  little  ovum,  tbougb  bidden  from  our  Light,  has  been 
traced  as  minutely  as  its  growtb  can  be  obscrved  when  it  has 
emerged  from  its  native  eradle  and  lies  before  us  from  day  to  day. 

Tbeoríes  and  speculalions  abound.  We  have  frequentfy  to  depend 
on  tbese  alone  for  the  establishment  of  our  bellef.  The  only  certain 
knowledge  which  we  can  gain,  depends  on  facta  which  cannot  be 
controverted.  Tbere  is  one  feature  of  Obstetrical  Science  which 
has  as  yet  claimed  comparatively  but  little  notice;  and  it  is  to  tbis 
feature  that  I  would  cali  attention. 

Wbat  matters  it  to  the  parturient  woman  in  her  bour  of  agony, 
when  ber  frame  is  convulsed  with  untold  anguish,  such  as  no  pen 
can  vivid ly  describe,  to  know  that  the  *Accoucheur  understands  the 
wbole  theory  of  impregnation,  and  could  spend  hours  in  describing 
the  decidua  vera,  the  vitelline  membrane,  the  corpora  lútea,  or  tbe 
tnnica  granulosa.  If  he  could  but  give  her  one  ided  by  which  sbe 
might  mitigate  her  sufferings,  it  would  be  of  incomparably  more 
valué  to  her  than  all  the  thcorctieal  knowledge  Ihat  he  had  been  for 
years  accumulating,  and  her  gratitude  would  be  boundlcss.  But, 
poor  soul !  sbe  tninks  that  a  curse  rests  upon  her,  and  that  sbe  must 
bear  the  heavy  burden  without  a  murmur.  No  wonder  that  we  have 
so  many  weak,  useicss,  dispirited  women  in  society,  who  are  bound 
to  the  earth  with  a  concatenation  of  a  thousand  ills  which  unfit  them 
for  happiness,  and  make  them  appendages,  instead  of  help>míCtes  in 
the  great  battle  of  life.  Facts  prove  that  tbis  curse  can  in  a  great 
measurc  be  removed;  that  even  delieate  women  can  bear  cbildreo 
with  comparative  ease;  that  the  functions  of  impregnation  and  par- 
turition  are  as  simple  as  those  of  digestión  and  circulation. 

Facts  prove  that  if  women  obey  the  Jiygienic  laws  of  their  being, 
and  observe  a  course  of  hydropathic  treatment  both  before  and  aftcr 
parttirítion,  this  end  is  attained. 

Whether  Uydropathy  atfords  tbe  best  means  of  trcating  dieeasein 
general,  is  not  our  prcsent  purpose  to  argüe;  but  w'itli  regard  to  the 
one  subject  under  consideration,  I  can.  speak  emphatícaliy.  Scores 
upon  scores  of  instance^  can  be  cited,  where  the  desired  result  has 
been  obtained.  A  lady  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  gave  birth 
to  a  cbild  with  but  an  hour's  sickness, — which  was  not  severo, — and 
without  assistance.  Her  system  had' been  previously  fortified  by 
sitz  baths,  general  baths,  exercise  and  proper  diet  for  the  important 
event  Aiíter  a  short  intervul  shc  took  a  cold  sitz  bath,  and  three  or 
four  more  during  tbe  day  at  proper  ¡ntervals.  The  sccond  day  she 
was  able  to  sit  up  in  her  cbair.    She  did  not  lose  ber  strength  at  alli 
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and  in  little  over  a  week  was  able  to  take  quite  a  long  walk  and  per- 
form  almost  as  much  as  in  her  normal  condition;  ati  tendency  to 
iofianimation  was  counteracted  by  wet  bandages.  Many  shook  tneir 
heads  and  cried  out  ^*  prolapsus;"  but  she  used  judgnient,  did  not 
exert  herself  beyond  her  strongth,  and  no  evil  consequences  ensued. 
/  Perhaps  there  is  no  system  of  cure  thatneeds  more  judgmentthan 
the  Hydropatliic;  and  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  ever  unsuccessfal, 
é&j  becáuse  it  is  wrongly  or  indiscreetly  applied.  The  oase  related 
AB  but  one  amdng  a  great  many,  and  it  is  a  correct  type  of  what  the 
xnajority  would  be,  if  all  observed  the  great  functions  of  their  being. 
Do  not  say  that  peculiar  «coníbrmation  and  natural  organization 
were  the  causes  of  this  happy  event  These,  1  grant,  may  have  been 
fiívorable;  but  cases  could  be  cited  where  those  who  have  had  ]pre- 
viousl  V  complex  iabors,  have  by  Hydropathic  treatment  shortcned 
their  iabors  and  suíTerings  at  least  one-half.  These  are  fuctSj  and 
facts  are  stubborn  things. 

When  Iabors  become  tedious  or  powerless,  where  there  is  an 
inertia  of  the  Uterus,  íSecale  Comutum,  [Ergot]  is  recommended  by 
moet  of  our  authors.  At  the  same  time,  many  cautions  are  given 
with  regard  to  its  use.  If  women  could  be  induced  to  try  Hydro- 
pathy,  the  cases  would  be  very  rare  where  the  uterus  would  require 
a  foreign  stimulus  to  excite  it  to  action. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  there  is  so  much  virtue  in  water 
at  this  period. 

Bathing  is  always  to  be  followed  by  friction;  this  of  course  calis 
ínto  action  the  diñ'erent  muscles  of  the  body. 

Energy  and  rcsolution  are  encouraged  by  the  use  of  water. 

It  gives  activity  to  all  the  vital  functions. 

It  promotes  general  clrculation.  11*  there  be  any  torpor  in  the 
system,  it  removes  it  It  acts  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  to  open  the 
emonctorics  that  noxious  and  extraneous  mattcrs  may  piiss  out 
through  the  cutaneous  vessels.  It  excites  the  arterial  and  venous 
systems.  1 1  not  only  consolidates  muscular  power  be  ti  >re  parturition, 
but  afterward  it  aids  greatly  to  produce  uterine  contractions  and 
remove  inflanimation. 

All  Eclectics  should  farther  examine  this  subjcct.  If  you  would 
relieve  suíTering  humanity — if  you  would  stamp  on  the  cheek  of 
woman  the  elasticity  and  vigor  of  youth — if  you  would  have  her 
'  preserve  her  buoyancy  of  step— if  you  would  nave  her  develop  her 
mental  nature — if  you  woula  have  her  bear  hcalthy  cliildren  with  ^ 
impunity  to  herself  and  her  offspring — if  you  would  abolish  instru- 
mental labor — if  you  would  let  Dame  Nature  assnme  the  posítion 
that  has  bcon  cruelly  usurped  by  the  Accoucheur,  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia  of  technicalities  and  instruments — if  you  would  secure  the 
deep  and  everlasting  gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn — study  tho 
heaiing  balín  of  Gilead  that  Hydropathy  unfclds,  and  the  treatment 
of  labor  by  its  eñicacy.  Teach  those  under  yr  ur  charge  that  many 
of  the  evils  so  much  dreaded  are  only  in  consequcnce  of  artificial 
habits/and  are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  you  will  have  advanced 
many  stepsin  civilization — you  will  shed  a  halo  of  joy  into  the  bosomi 
of  many  families — you  will  be  blcssings  to  the  age  in  which  you  Uve, 


SELECTIONS. 


The  Bed  Eoom. 


Phjsíologists  tell  US  that  the  great  process  of  reparation  is  prin- 
cipally  períbrmed  while  we  are  asleep,  and  that  wastb  occurs  while 
we  are  awake.  These  are  all- importan t  functions;  one  is  as  essentíal 
as  the  other,  and  they  continually  foUow  in  the  footstepa  of  each 
oiher.  Nutrition  builds  and  perpetuates  the  human  structure,  but 
disintegration  tears  it  down  and  destroys  it.  A  perfect  balance  of 
these  otüces  constituteB  health;  a  predominance,  deficiency,  or  per- 
versión of  eithet  constitutes  disease.  How  important  it  is  to  us  as 
mothers,  teachers,  and  examples, — as  women  who  reign'  supreme  in 
the  sphere  of  childhood,  in  the  family  sphere,  and  in  the  social 
sphere,  that  we  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  these  two  funda- 
mental processes  of  the  system,  that  we  preserve  the  dominión  of 
healthy  and  keep  at  bay  the  sly,  insinuating  enemy,  disease.  This 
we  can  do,  for  the  benevolent  cultivators  of  Medicine  tell  us  that  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  life  are  capable  of  investigation,  of  under- 
standing,  and  of  every-day  application.  How  much  we  are  indebted 
to  the  noble  investigators  of  that  mystic  science — Life.  How  per- 
severing,  unyielding,  and  faithful  they  have  been  for  centuries. 
Years  and  years  elapsed  before  they  learnt  even  the  alphabet  of  the 
mysterious  structure  within  us;  bnt  they  never  despaired, — their 
coura^e  and  faith  seemed  to  have  increased  as  the  stream  of  time 
passedon;  labor,  study,  and  investigation  succeedcd  each  other, — 
went  hand  in  hand,  until  they  have  nearly  unraveled  the  living 
science:  and  we  are  justiñed  in  believing  that  ere  long,  this  science 
will  be  so  well  understood  by  the  profession,  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
so  generally  disseminated,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us,  and  oür 
duty,  to  give  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  forras  which,  for  beauty, 
grace,  and  health,  the  world  never  saw.  These  persons  ofourswere 
made  by  an  Infinite  hand,  and  we  must  bolieve,  if  we  can  once  ob- 
tain  His  plan  of  their  structure,  and  His  means  for  their  dcvelopment 
and  continuance,  that  they  will,  for  loveliness,  attraction  and  worth, 
surpass  any  that  ever  appeared  on  earth.  It  is  not  wrong  for  us  to 
give  to  our  forms  all  the  ornament  and  grace  that  our  good  Father 
intendcd  for  them;  we  have  greatly  marred  and  disfigurcd  His  last 
and  fairest  achievement,  and  it  becomes  us  now,  to  give  to  it  all  that 
the  science  of  Physiology  will  enable  us.  If  we  will  but  be  trae  to 
the  teachings  of  the  body  itself,  our  forms  must  embody  taste,  ele- 
gance,  beauty,  and  ornament,  and  for  so  doing  we  shall  receive  the 
approving  whisperings  of  conscience  and  the  smiles  ofGod. 

In  oj  dcr  to  secure  this  object,  we  must  pay  particular  attention  to 
thosc  habits  which  are  our  constant  companíons.     The  bed  room 
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may  be  made  our  enemj  or  our  fríend,  for  there  we  beget  habita  and 
practices  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  health;  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
building,  constructing,  mending  process,  is  carried  on  in  slcep. 

Of  all  places  that  v/e  infiabit,  the  one  which  should  be  characterized 
for  its  purity,  is  the  Bed  Room.  Purity  of  air,  purity  of  room,  purity 
of  bed,  purity  of  furniture,  purity  of  apparel,  purity  of  person,  purity 
of  mind,  and  purity  of  heart,  should  pre-eminently  charactcríze  the 
cbamber  of  repose.  There  we  enter,  cióse  the  door,  shut  out  all  the 
bustle  and  activity  of  the  day,  to  review  the  past  day's  labor;  to 
examine  the  heart,  to  exchange  mutual  attáchments,  and  to  receive 
the  favors  of  the  pillow. 

The  following  particular^  will  be  found  essential  for  the  security 
of  these  objects,  and  the  lady  wno  practices  them  will  preserve,  her 
rosy  cbeeksy  her  elastíc  step,  and  her  swcet  breath.  Ventilation  is  to 
the  sleeper  what  dews  and  sun-light  are  to  the  rose  and  the  lily. 
Stale  air  is  as  unwholesome  as  stagnant  water.  Thezephyrs  should 
play  as  freely  with  the  curtains  ofthe  bed  as  they  do  with  the  leaves 
of  the  garden;  yes,  fan  the  \erj  face  of  repose,  and  fecd  the  nostrils 
with  puln»onary  food,  for  they  are  loaded  with  aerial  nutriment. 

The  entire  attire  of  the*day  should  be  exchanged  for  a  light,  puré, 
loóse  night  dress;  native  freedom  must  be  allowed  to  the  person 
while  we  sieep,  if  it  is  not  while  we  are  awake. 

Feathers  are  ornamental  and  protective  to  the  bird,  but  not  to  the 
bed,  exccpt  in  frigid  latitudes  and  in  pillows.  Bolsters  are  sometimcs 
useful  to  the  asthmatic  and  the  crippled  spine,  but  never  to  the  nor- 
mal sleeper,  for  they  deform  the  symmetry  of  the  neck,  shoulders, 
and  spine,  and  abridci^e  respiration.  Fires  and  lamps  in  the  bed  room 
are  imperceptible  life  marauders.  Impure  toilcts.  furniture,  bed  and 
bed  room,  are  slow  and  silent  robbers  of  hoalth,  plundcrcrs  of  rest 
aod  Bweet  repose. — [Genius  of  Liberty. 


Consumptioii  an^  its  Treatment 

BY  IRA  WARREN,    M.  D. 


Consumption  is  of  two  kínds,  tubercular  and  bronchial.  The  for- 
mer  has  a  constitutional,  the  latter  a  local  origin. 

The  human  constitution,  as  shown  by  Liebií^,  in  his  profounvl  work 
on  Animal  Chemistry,  is  governed  by  two  forccs,  the  nervoiis  and 
the  vegetative,  The  former  disposes  the  moleeules  to  a  state  of 
motion;  the  latter  is  an  antagonist  power,  and  inclines  them  to  a 
position  of  rest. 

In  vegetativo  life  there  is  motion  in  one  direction  only,  so  to  speak; 
that  is,  motion  which  tends  to  the  opposite  of  motion,  namoly,  rest. 
lo  vegetables,  whose  life  is  wholly  under  this  power,  there  is  no 
waste;  for  here,  all  ultímate  particles,  having  once  taken  a  placo  of 
rest,  remain  fixed  and  undisturbed.     Henee  in  a  tree  there  is  (prowíh 

long  as  it  Uves.     There  is  no  power  to  break  up  and  deslroy. 
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But  in  ihe  animal  body,  thcre  is  motion  in  two  directioas,  oracir- 
cuit  of  motion.  Partióles  which  under  the  vegetative  forcé  bare 
been  put  to  rest,  are  perpetual  ly  being  displaced  by  the  nervoufl 
energy,  and  rcduccd  to  miurganizedy  amorphoua  compounds,  to  be 
burned  ia  warming  the  system,  or  caBt  out  by  the  feevei*al  exciietory 
processes. 

So  consfant  íb  the  action  uf  these  two  forcee,  that  the  hunian 
system  has  been  comparea  by  John  Hunter  to  a  whirlpool,  into  whieh 
the  partidos  of  matter  are  perpetually  poured  under  the  influence  of 
the  vpgetative  power,  ahd  out  of  which  they  are  as  constantly  whirled 
by  the  nervous  forcé. 

A  little  reflection  upon  these  antagonisms,  as  thus  explained,  will 
enable  the  rea^er  to  see  that  it  is  just  when  the  vegetative  foroe 
transcends  the  nervous,  that  the  body  increases  in  weight,  and 
acquires  that  diathesis  in  which  the  blood*di6cs  abound,  and  the  ten- 
dency,  if  to  disease  at  all,  is  to  that  of  the  intiammatory  kind.  It  is 
the  tonic  or  sthenic  condition  of  the  system.  Nutrition  is  more  rapid 
than  destruction.  New  partióles  are  laid  down  faster  than  oíd  onei 
are  taken  up.     Henee  the  body  grows. 

On  the  othcr  hand,  when  the  nervous  forcé  overmasters  the  vege- 
tativo, when  the  outward  or  centrifugal  motion  of  the  whirlpool 
prevails,  then  it  is  that  the  body  is  attenuated,  the  blood  is  made 
serous,  and  the  consumptivc,  aionic  or  asthenic  condition  Ls  estab- 
líshed.  ^aWy  there  is  too  much  motion.  The  nutritivo  particles, 
instead  of  tending  to  a  state  of  rest  and  deposit  for  the  re-supplv  of 
waste  matter,  become  fugitive  in  thcir  habits,  perpetually  fleemg, 
like  convicls  escaped  from  prison.  Introduce  this  power,  in  exceas, 
into  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  matter  deposited  upon  the  tree, 
instead  of  remaining  to  swell  its  bulk,  would  be  drivenoffby  íbe 
nervous  forcé,  and  the  tree,  instead  of  growing,  would  be  aonBally 
lessened,  become  sickiy,  and  die  of  consumption. 

In  tubercular  consumption,  the  system  is  like  a  fíeld  deluged  with 
a  flood;  nothing  can  take  root.  «TÍíe  repeatcd  shocks  of  the  nervous 
battery  sent  to  the  absorbents,  so  quieken  ihem  in  their  work  of  re- 
moving  waste  matter,  that  they  dislodgc  much  which  is  not  yet  wom 
out,  and  as^ist  in  casting  out  of  the  system  not  a  little  dcsigned  to  be 
used  in  its  renewal.  A  hcalthy  deposit  is  thus  prevented.  and  nutri- 
tion is  at  an  cnd.  The  nutritivo  arteries,  those  little  builders  of  the* 
human  frame,  are  ovtrmastercd  by  the  stimulated  lymphatics;  tHe 
constructivo  material  is  wrested  from  them,  and  borne  beyond  their 
reach,  and  the  body  wastes  from  want  of  nourÍBhmcnt.  The  Úood 
beconies  thin  and  watery;  and  from  the  increased  serous  portion, 
chiefly  albumen,  are  deposited  upon  the  lungá  and  other  tissues  the 
albumínous  tumors,  called  tubercics. 

Here  is  found  the  cause  of  that  peculiar  smallness  of  boi^e  and 
musclc,  and  thinness  and  tallness  of  porson,  so  characteristic  of  the 
tubercular  consumptive.  Herc,  too,  is  the  kcy  of  those  sharp  fea- 
tures,  thin  lips,  fine  soft  hair  and  small  narrow  chost,  which  speak  so 
sadly  to  doating  friends.  The  absorbents,  under  the  power  of  a  very 
active  nervous  system,  take  down  "  the  house  we  Uve  in"  faster  than 
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Ihe  nutritive  arterics,  confused  bj  the  motion  around  thcm,  can  ef- 
fect  its  reKiOOStruction»  It  is  aimply  an  unbalancing  oF  the  antagon- 
istic  f  irces,  which  build  and  pulí  down  the  tenement  wc  inhabit. 
The  men  that  demolish  are  more  num.erous  and  bettcr  fud  than  the 
artizan  builders. 

It  is  this  destructively  nervous  forcé  of  the  system,  which  gives  to 
tubercular  persons  their  proverbial  mental  activity;  wliich  causes 
them  otlten  to  dazzle  the  world  with  the  splendor  oí  their  gifts,  and 
io  bless  their  fríends  with  the  warmth  of  their  aftections.  1'hey  are 
tttoallj  the  chotee  spinis — ^the  idols  of  their  rehtives,  and  the  favor- 
itea  of  ihe  community  in  which  they  live.  Of  all  persons  they  are 
best  fitted  to  enjoy  lite,  and  to  impart  hnppiness.  Loving  all,  they 
«re  by  all  loved  in  retnrn,  They  are  spécimens  of  partially  etherial- 
ized  humanity,  stepping  lightly  across  the  earth,  to  whom  iriends 
passionately  stretch  out  their  arms,  ftnd  embrace — their  shndows  1 

Tbese  views  will  appear  the  more  reasonable,  if  we  consider  that 
in  cbildren,  the  vegetative,  or  power  of  constructing  the  py^-tem,  is 
Tcry  active,  while  the  nervous  energy  is  comnaratively  weak.  The 
preponderance  of  the  former  power  over  the  latter,  causes  the  rapid 
ffrowth  of  children.  The  little  arterial  builders  woik  faster  thim  the 
lymphatic  demolishers.  Henee,  although  accordino^  to  Lu<^ol,  '*  pul- 
monary  tubercles  frequently  exist  in  early  youth,"  and  although 
poet-mortems  by  others  have  revoaled  tubercles  in  vast  numbers  of 
chOdren,  yet  comparatively  few  of  them  dio  of  the  disordcr.  Cases 
of  tubercular  consumption  are  likewise  rare  among  persons  advanced 
in  yearsy  in  whom  the  nervous  forcé  is  weakened. 

But  from  the  age  6f  17  to  35,  when  the  vegetative  pqwcr  is  losing 
Bomething  of  its  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  norvous  forte  is 
showing  its  híghest  capabilities — ^then  it  is,  as  tliis  thcory  intlicates, 
that  tubercular  consumption  does  its  dreadful  work — then,  that  the 
ontward  whirl  of  this  physiological  maelstrom  casts  upon  the  shorcs 
of  mortality  so  many  thmned,  cxhausted  and  lifele?s  human  forms. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  all  who  sink  under  this  disorder,  die  be- 
'  tween  the  ages  just  named.  The  brain,  between  these  points  of 
time,  acquires  its  full  size  and  forcé. 

The  persons  exposed  to  hronchíal  consumption  are  genernlly  of  an 
oppositc  habit  to  those  deseribcd  abo  ve — having  the  nervous  forcé, 
•in  health,  well  subordinated  to  the  vegetative,  the  assimilation  good, 
and  the  blood  well  supplied  with  red  discs.  They  have  usually  a 
full  habit,  and  an  active  circulaticn.  The  absorbents,  and  othcr  ves- 
seis  in  the  lungs,  working  in  the  midst  of  a  large  amount  of  caloric, 
evolved  by  an  energetic  respiration,  often  take  cold,  wliich  bringson 
long  fever  and  pleurlsy,  and  these  lay  the  foundation  for  the  ultímate 
destruction  of  the  lungs.  For  the  same  reason  the  skln  of  this  class 
of  persons  beeomes  diseased,  and  more  often  the  inner  skiu,  or 
mucous  membrane,  and  most  often  that  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  which  goes  down  into  the  lungs  and  lines  the  air-iubes.  It  is 
inflammation  of  this  which  constitutes  bronchitis,  and  which  lays  the 
foundation  for  true  bronchial  consumption. 
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The  conetitutioital  difference  between  the  persona  expoeed  to  the 
two  forms  of  consumption,  appears  to  be  thís: — the  tubercular  type;. 
Í8  usually  attended,  in  its  origin,  by  a  tolerably  good  state  of  tbe 
digestíve  lunction,  in  connection  with  bad  assimUation;  while  tbe 
bronchial  form  generally  has  its  foundationlaid  in  connection  with 
bad  digestión,  accompanied,  for  a  time,  with  healthful  assimilation. 
In  the  former  case  the  food  is  well  digested,  the  pabulum  is  properly 
prepared,  but  the  nutrítive  arteries.  tbr  reasons  already  stated,  do 
not  use  it  for  the  purpose  oí  renewing  the  wasted  tissues.  In  tbe 
latter  case  the  digestión  is  often  bad,  thepabulun^poorly  elaborated; 
but  the  re-constructive  vessels,  under  the  control  of  a  well-developed 
system  of  organic  nerves,  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  one 
case  there  are  good  brick-ma^r^,.and  lazy  hriclí-layers  ;  in  the  other 
the  reverse. 

It  happens,  however,  that  before  the  fatal  cióse  of  the  disease, 
tubercular  patients  usually  become  afflicted,  more  or  lesa»  with  bad 
digestión,  and  bronchial  patients  with  defective  assimilation;  so,  that 
in  the  end,  they  present  us  with  much  the  same  class  of  symptoms. 
Starting  from  opposite  poles  in  life's  celestial  sphere,  they  meet  at 
the  culminating  point  of  death,  and  disappear  under  identical  aapecta 
oí  the  heavens. 

TreaTment. — In  the  bronchial  form  oí  the  disease,  I  have  gene- 
rally found  that  attention  to  the  hepatic  trouble,  often  present,  ezer- 
cise  out«of  doors,  cold  bathing  and  friction,  and  the  inhalation  of  the 
nitrato  of  sil  ver  and  lycopodium  powder,  secures  about  all  that  can 
be  expected — I  was  about  to  say,  desired — from  treatment 

The  tubercular  type  of  the  disorder  also  iodicates  out-door  exer- 
cise,  witli  the  bathing  and  friction.  1  atn  persuaded  that  theae 
branches  of  treatment  have  received  too  little  attention.  ^  The  de- 
fectivo nutrition,  as  I  have  presented  it  above,  is  a  condition  whích 
seems  plainly  to  cali  for  their  vigorous  use.  The  rapid  breathing  in 
phthisis  crcates  á  too  abundant  oxygenation  of  the  blood — ^so  much 
so,  that  the  muscles,  cspecially  the  neart,  are  usually  of  a  bright  red. 
To  prevent  the  patient  from  being  literally  consuraed,  burned  up  b^ 
oxygcn,  the  blood  must  be  deoxygenated  as  fast  as  possible;  and  in 
no  way  can  this  be  done  faster  and  better  than  by  mvigorating  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin  by  a  sentle  spon^e  bath  and  brisk  friction. 

While  there  is  a  superabundance  of  oxygen  in  the  system  of  a 
phthisical  person,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  dcficiency  of  carboA. 
Henee  the  cold  Lands  and  fect,  and  the  general  inability  to  bear 
frosty  weather.  The  little  nutritivo  arteries,  in  these  thin-blooded 
persons,  stand  shivering  and  torpid  with  cold,  unable  to  perform 
their  allottcd  function  oí  nutrition.  There  is  not  tire  enough  in  the 
system,  and  fuel  must  be  had  in  the  form  of  carbón.  Henee  odc  of 
the  advantages  of  cod-Iiver  oil.  This  oil,  too,  as  carbón,  devours  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood,  and  preven ts  its  devouring  the  patient.  This 
idea  also  explains  the  fact  mentioned  by  Bennet  and  others,  that  in 
their  posl-mortems,  they  found  the  evidences  of  healcd  ulcers  in 
numerous  persons  who  had  been  spirií-drinkers  while  living.  (1.) 
And  Liebig  helps  the  explanation  by  saying  that  alcohol,  taken  into 
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the  system,  circulates  in  a  free  state  íd  the  blood,  and  devours  its 
oxygcn.  To  which  I  beg  to  add,  tbat  the  malaria  of  iQtermittent 
aad  bilious  fcver  distrícts  has  been  pretty  Batisfactorilj  preved  to  be 
an  instable  orfi^nic  body,  consisting  of  salphur,  carbón,  and  hydro- 
gen,  all  of  which  ha  ve  an  affinitj  for  oxygen,  and  wouklalso  dcvour 
tne  oxygen  of  the  system.  (2.)  Henee  consúmption  is  not  found  in 
•uch  districts. 

Ae  I  am  treating  wholly  of  tbe  chemical  efiects  of  remedies  (and 
to  this  test  all  remedies  .must  finaily  come),  I  will  mention  that 
Rokitansky  considers  the  power  of  pregnancy  in  arresting  phthisis 
to  consist  wholly  in  mechanically  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  lungs.  And  I  regard  atmospheric  inhalation  with  the  Ramadge 
tobe  as  doing  the  same  thing,  by  inflating  the  air-cells — ^thus  pressing 
upon  and  flattening  the  venous  capillaríes,  and  lessening  the  amount 
of  transmitted  blood.  (3.)  I  wiU  add,  that  antimo.  et  pot.  tart. 
Bteps  in  here  and  atteropts  to  demónstrate  the  juetness  of  its  long- 
conceded  remedial  power  in  phthisis,  by  pointing  to  the  fact  demon- 
strated  by  Blake  and  Mialhe,  that  it  arrests  the  circtUcUion  in  the 
jnJmonary  aríeries — thus  giving  a  complete  and  luminons  víew  of  its 
power  to  prevent  oxygenation.  But  I  am  óbliged  to  detrnct  samc" 
thing  from  its  merits,  by  stating  that  it  aho  retards  the  circulation  in 
the  capiilaries  of  the  system  generally,  and  so  hinders  <fe-oxygena- 
tion.     (4.) 

But  there  is  a  therapeutic  agent  jnst  now  prcsenting  itself  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  special  attentipn. 
I  refer  to  phosphorus.  This  agent  seems  to  have  more  than  ordinary 
claíms  upon  our  regard.  It  has  challenged  our  notice  in  the  shape 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  But  this  is  probably  because  it  has  come 
witnout  its  chemically  attested  certificates. 

Cerebric  acid  contains  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  and  is  the  peculiar 
component  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  By  combustión  and  the 
changes  of  oxydation  in  the  brain,  the  phosphorus  of  cerebric  acid  is 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid;  so  that  every  act  of  the  "brain  pro- 
duces phosphoric  a(nd.  How  rapid,  then,  must  be  the  consúmption 
of  the  phosphoric  element  of  the  cerebric  acid,  in  that  highly  active 
and  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system  which  I  have  described  as 
peculiar  to  phthisis;  and  how  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  brain 
n'om  destruction,  to  meet  this  increased  demand  for  phosphorus  by 
introducing  it  into  the  system  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

Sincb  writing  the  above,  the  London  Lancet  for  December  has 
come  to  hand,  and  in  it  I  fínd  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  in  a.clinical 
lecture  delivered  at  tho  Hospital  for  consúmption  and  diseases  of  the 
chest,  expressing  the  opinión  that  the  phosphorus  present  in  cod-Iiver 
oil  contríbutes  some  snare  to  the  happy  influence  of  that  remedy. 
He  also  starts  the  ''  inquiry,  whether  an  additional  supply  of  phos- 
phorus,, by  attractiog  oxygen  in  the  pocess  just  noticed,  may  not  tend 
10  consumptive  patients  to  lessen  the  unfavorable  oxydation  by  which 
pos  is  largely  formed  in  the  lungs.'^  I  think  the  inquiry  can  hardly 
fail  of  an  amrmative  answer. 
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Muldcr  regards  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  as  the  carrier  of  oxygtn; 
and  by  this  oxydation,  the  fibrin  becomes  converted  into  tho*  binoxkle 
and  tritoxide  of  proteine — its  phosphorus  and  sulphur  (for  it  contains 
both)  being  con  verted  into  phosphoric  and  salphuric  acids.  Adding 
phosphorus  and  sulphur,  therefore,  as  therapeutic  agents,  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  way  to  supply  the  fibrin  with  materials  destructive 
of  its  freight  of  oxygen. 

Tne  propoiition  before  the  profession  now  is,  to  administer^incase 
of  plithisis,  phosphatc  of  lime;  and  no  doubt  this  has  been  useñil  in 
several  instancos.  (5.)  But  phosphate  of  soda  would  probably 
answer  bettcr,  as  the  salt  of  lime  is  insoluble,  and  this  substance 
would  be  couverted  into  the  phosphate  of  lime  withín  the  system,  if 
it  eúcountered  any  soluble  compound  of  lime;  and  as  this  base  is 
supplied  in  water  and  most  kinds  of  food,  the  change  would  be  likely 
to  take  place. 

Ilere  the  subject  spreads  itself  out  beyond  the  limits  of  an  article, 
and  i  miist  leave  it,  simply  saying  that  I  ha  ve  now  two  patients 
rapidly  recove ringTrom  the  third  stage  of  tubercular  disease  on  the 
use  of  syr.  of  phosphate  of  manganese,  freely  administered  with  cod- 
liver  oil.  With  these,  I  unitc  the  inhalation  of  the  nit.  silver  and 
lycopodium  powder,  and  a  very  vigoroua  administration  ot  the 
bygieníc  laws,  in  the  form  of  exercise,  &c.  In  the  cases  alluded  to, 
and  in  oth  jrs  where  a  less  rapid  improvement  is  occurring,  the  man- 
ganeso has  dispiayed  good  powcrs  for  correctin^  the  ansemía,  whiie 
the  phosphorus  has  seemcd  to  meet  the  various  mdications  to  which 
the  above  remarks  polnt. 

I  have  thus  attemptcd  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a 
tubject,  which,  to  me,  has  a  special  interest.  With  apowerful  micro- 
scope,  and  such  aids  as  can  be  derived  from  the  present  imperfect 
State  of  organic  chemistry,  I  havc  cntered  upon  some  investigations 
respectin^  tlic  pathology  o\  blood,  uriñe,  and  other  fluids  ana  solide 
of  the  body;  and  though  I  can  hope  to  accomplish  very  little,  I  may 
be  allowcd,  perhaps,  to  invite  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of 
those  who  are  farther  advanced — ^feeling  wcll  assured,  that  to  such 
investigations,  prosccnted  in  the  spirit  of  truc  philosophy  by  all  who 
have  the  opporiunity,  we  may  look  with  hope,  as  the  source  whence 
most  of  the  true  progress  of  medical  science  is  to  come.--^.  M.  an^ 
S.  Journal. 

Boston,  Dec.  18,  1851. 

Rbmabks. — ^A  truly  excellent  article.  Interesting  in  style,  liberal 
in  tone,  and  highly  valuable  for  its  practical  suggestions,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  space  it  occupies  in  our  pages.  Still,  tKere  are  pointf 
in  it  not  unexccptionable,  and  on  some  of  tfaeee  I  claim  tke  privikge 
of  throwing  in  a  demunwr. 

\.  Healed  pulmonary  ulcers  have  no  doubt  been  found  in  the  case 
ét spirü'dnnkers^h\ii\hey  are  also  found  in  persons  whose  tissues  hav« 
not  been  shieldod  by  such  dangcrous  fncL  Dr.  W.  coold  have  advised 
a  safer  substituto^ 
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2.  Perhaps  a  **  previous  questian"  remains  to  be  settied — ^namely, 
Í8  there  in  realíty  such  a  thiiig  as  malaria  ? 

8.  Are  the  lungs,  then,  and  the  chest  incxpansible,  so  that  enlarge- 
mcDt  of  the  air-cells  mttst  cramp  tbe  blood-vessels,  and  diminish  tbe 
flow  of  blood  through  the  organs  1  Is  not  the  blood  brought  into  the 
lungs  by  an  active  forcé,  which  will  have  room,  even  ¡f  itcrowds  the 
air-cellst  Unquestionably;  and  the  more  air  is  inhaled,  the  greater 
ihaí forcé»  The  bencfits  ot'the  "  inhaling  tube"  must  receive  some 
other  explanation.  Is  it  not  true  that  by  improving  the  capacíty  and 
efficiency  of  the  lan^^s,  it  more  highiy  vitalizes  the  blood,  and  pre- 
▼entfl  the  accumulation  of  that  superfluous  albumen  of  which  tubercles 
are  admitted  to  be  formed  t 

4.  This  fact  detracts  all,  and  the  poisonous  efifects  of  the  drug  it- 
self,  throw  the  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 

5.  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bone-earth)  cannot  be  decomposed  in  the 
■yatem,  so  as  tp  yicid  up  its  phosphorus  for  a  re-combination  with 
oxygen.  Uere  musí  be  a  bad  oversight.  Tbe  substance  in  question, 
if  useful  in  consumption,  must  be  so  in  some  other  way.  Probably 
this,  too,  acts  by  preventing  an  excess  of  albumen;  or  at  least  by 
exchanging  it  for  good  organizable  fibrin,  and  building  this  up  into 
more  healthy  and  pcrmancnt  solids.  Ñor  can  it  be  ccrtainly  known 
t)iat  Phosphate  of  Soda  would  be  converted  in  the  system  into  the 
corresponding  salt  of  Lime. 

PhospTioi'us  is  undoubtedly  lacking  in  that  condilion  of  the  body 
described  above,  as  nervous  or  consumptive.  It  can  be  supplied  best 
by  the  use  of  suitable  food  containing  it.  Consumptives  crave  oysters, 
aod  Bcrofulous  and  nervous  persons,  cggs,  cusiards,  aud  other  rieh 
dishes  of  this  sort.  These  cravings  are  monitions  from  a  failing 
fabríe,  and  are  to  be  judiciously  indulged.  New  milk,  fresh  eggs, 
oysters,  lobsters,  &c.,  brains,  (where  relished,)  custards,  with  healthy 
animal  and  vegetable  oils,  healthily  prcpared  for  the  palate, — all 
these  will  furnisli  to  the  shattered  nerves  and  wasting  tissucs  their 
proper  sustenance,  and  shield  them  from  the  devouring  oxygen» 
Theae  should  constitute  the  food  for  sucb  conditions,  care  being  taken 
to  use  with  thesc  the  coarse  bread  which  will  prevent  too  great  con- 
eentration  of  the  food,  and  keep  the  alimentary  canal  open  and  free; 
cod-Iiver,  or  neat*8-foot  oil,  and  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  added 
when  neccssary.  Let  persons  in  a  '^decline,"  or  troublcd  with  *'  wéak 
nenres"  try  this  régimen,  in  connexion  with  temperancc,  exercise 
aad  general  bathing,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  degree.  Now,  brother  invalid !  you  have  pined  long 
eaoogh.    Take  hold,  and  renova^^  yourself.  R* 
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New  Remeihf  fob  Toothache. — Mr.  James  Beatson  of  Airdríe, 
says:— Gum  Copal  when  dissolved  in  chloroform,  forms  an  excellent 
compound  for  stuffing  the  holes  of  decayed  teeth.  I  have  used  it 
very  frequenlly,  and  the  benefit  which  my  patients  have  derived  from 
it  has  been  truly  astonishing.  The  appücation  is  simple  and  easy. 
I  clean  out  the  ííole,  and  moisten  a  litlle  cotton  with  the  solution;  I 
introduce  this  into  the  decayed  part,  and  in  every  instance  the  relief 
has  been  almoát  instantaneous.  The  chloroform  removes  the  pain, 
and  the  gum  copal  resists  the  action  of  the  saliva;  and  as  the  appü- 
cation is  so  agreeable,  those  who  may  laboY  tmder  this  dreadful 
maladv  would  do  well  to  make  trial  of  it. — Medical  limes  in  Jour. 
Deiü.  Science. 

[Xy^*  A  citizen  of  Livingston  County,  died  a  few  days  since  of  in- 
flammation  of  the  brain.  During  his  last  sickness  his  aberration  of 
mind  assumed  the  very  singular  phase  of  forgetfulness  of  substantive 
ideas.  In  his  conversation  he  could  employ  all  the  parts  ofspeech 
but  nouns,  and  though  he  was  not  inclined  to  «ay  much,  yet  he  could 
expresshimself  fluenily,  except  in  the  use  of  wordsof  theclas3  named. 
These  ideas  he  was  obliged  to  omit,  or  express  only  by  impHpatioo. 
An  examination  of  his  brain  was  made  after  death,  when  the  foUow- 
iiiir  facts  were  elicited : — From  the  dura  mcUer,  or  outer  lining  of  the 
•brain  an  adventitious  bone  had  grown  which  penetrated  the  brain 
and  caused  suppuralion  of  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  one  of  the 
lobcs  of  the  brain  on  the  right  side.  This  was  the  only  indicaf  ion  of 
disease  or  loss.  The  foreign  bone  had  no  unión  with  the  skuU.  The 
fact  is  very  singular,  and  the  case  is  novel.  Aberration  of  the  mind. 
is  attended  with  loss  or  forgetfulness  of  some  class  of  ideas,  but  thia 
case  is  anomalous  from  the  fact  that  it  was  attended  only  by  a  for- 
getfulness of  one  class  of  twrda^  for  the  person  nnder  consideration 
secmed  to  possess  the  idea  denoted  by  the  word,  while  the  word  it- 
self  was  beyond  his  reach. — Roch.  Dem. 

Detkriorated  Chloroform. — A  complaint,  well-founded,  is  loudly 
proclaimed,  that  the  chloroform,  or  rather  chloric  ether,  now  gene- 
rally  manufactured,  is  inferior  in  auality.  In  short,  much  of  it  can- 
not  be  trusted  to  in  operations.  When  the  ether  mania  first  com- 
menced,  and  sulphuric  ether  was  the  only  article  in  use,  the  surgeon 
.  could  calcúlate  upon  its  activity;  but  aíter  a  more  agreeable  agent 
was  produced,  which  in  a  raanñer  superseded  ether,  the  demand  be- 
came  so  cnormous,  that  líttle  cheats  began  to  be  detected,  and  from 
small  beginnings,  great  adulterations  are  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  From  Dr.  Hayes,  the  celebrated  analy tical  chemist,  a 
paper  has  been  rcceived  that  will  expose  the  imposition,  and  show 
how  the  inferior  kinds  are  produced,  and  why  they  are  tolerated  in 
the  drug  market.  Surgeons  shonld  be  particularíy  on  their  ^ard, 
for  great  injury  may  be  inflicted  by  the  mhalation  of  chloric  euier  of 
bad  quality — while  rarely,  if  ever,  are  patients  unfavorably  affected 
by  it  if  puré,  and  made  according  to  a  standard  procesa. 
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Qn  fhiD  IM^gnostie  Valué  of  Faini  in  the  Bead 

BT  DAVID  NBLBON,  IC  D. 


[The  followiog  remarlu  oocur  as  part  of  a  clioical  lecture  on  Ibe 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nervoua  systeiiL  Speaking  of  headache, 
Dr.  Nelsoo  observes: — ] 

In  the  first  place,  we  bave  to  inquire  regarding  the  existence  of 
pain,  and  of  what  character  the  pain  may  be,  for  there  is  notfaing  that 
16  more  varied,  or  that  indicates  so  many  difiérent  conditíons.  It 
mav  be  simply  of  a  spasmodic  kind,  oceurring  at  intervab  of  a  greater 
or  less.duratioa;  due  to  an»mia,  or  other  canses  of  debílity;  to  irre- 
gnlar  transmissions  of  nervous  forcé,  or  to  that  fnnctional  perversión 
of  the  sensific  centras  vrhich  is  denominated  hypochondriasis  or 
hysteria.  This  pain  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  not  being  increásed, 
bot  rather  lessened,  under  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  by  the  eccentri- 
dty  of  its  visits,  and  by  its  being  relieved  by  antispasmodics,  stinm- 
lants,  or  tonics. 

An  organic  pain  will  be  fixcd,  and  always  aggravated  tlnder  exer- 
tion,  or  any  other  stimulant,  to  the  circulation;  and  may  depend 
either  on  acute  hypersBmia  or  passive  congestión,  or  any  of  their 
results,  from  a  solid  clot  to  á  simple  effnsion  of  serum.  In  the  event 
of  acute  action,  the  pain  will  be  of  a  darting  character,  with  much 
heat  of  the  scalp,  fiery  sensitive  eyes,  and  great  watchfulness,  aHd 
will  require  abstraction  of  blood,  mercurial  purgation,  and  the  aópli- 
catión  of  cold.  In  passive  congestión,  or  in  effusion,  the  pain  will  be 
duü  and  heavy,  witn  perhaps  some  heat  of  the  scalp,  but  the  eyes 
will  b::  darkly  suffusea,  the  general  frame  less  sensitive  of  external 
agents,  and  the  snfierer  will  rather  be  íncHned  to  drowsiness.  The 
pain  may  further  be  of  a  rheumatic  natnre,  depending  on  some  « 
especial  determination  of  irritatin^  urinary  salts  wfaich  may  oe  retained 
m  the  circulation;  this  is  to  be  mferred  from  the  general  history  of 
tile  patient's  constitution,  from  thepresence  of  contemporaneoas  pains 
b  the  joints,  and  from  the  state  of  the  uriñe.  If  confined  to  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  as  it  commonly  is,  it  will  readily  be  removed  bv  the 
ordinary  remedies  for  rhenmatism,  bdt  if  it  involve  the  bnun  itsetf, 
or  its  membranes.  it  is  likely  to  prove  as  fatal  and  irresistible  as  other 
afiections  of  that  organ  are  linówn  to  be.  The  beadache  ibat  pro- 
ceeds  from  derangennent  of  Ühe  stomach  or  bowels  is  cómnionVy 
called  a  sympathetic  one,  arisinff  from  the  immediate  nervons  con- 
nexions  that  etist  between  the  abdominal  viscera  and  especially  the 
stomach  and  bhiin.  At  its  first  onset  it  will  certainly  be  subdoéd  ín 
exact  correspondeoce  with  the  suceess  which  attends  your  treatméllt 
of  the  digestivos,  whether  such  treatment  be  directed  to  the  neutral- 
ration  of  acids,  or  oils,  or  the  single  expulsión  of  anv  other  irritatit^ 
matter,  or  to  tíie  remQval  of  hypenemia.  Butit  wiu  certáiMy  ádMé- 
úmes  continué  long  aftér  the  stomach  aúd  bowels  have  been  hroüght 
Wk  to  a  tolerably  heálthy  státe  of  áctíon,  especially  whén  the  ^re- 
HoQs  comptaint  happens  to  have  been  of  very  long  standing.    Tnís'is 
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especially  illustrated  in  the  hydrocepbalus  which  tupervenes  as  a 
secondary  effect  on  the  abdominal  aflfectioni  of  young  childrcn, 
though  itmay  perhápe  be  doubted  whether  the  functionsofanyorgan 
can  ever  be  perfecü v  renewed  after  any  protracted  attack  of  inflam- 
mation*  however  miíd.  Another  sort  of  headache  ia  consequen t  upon 
▼ery  long  faatingí  or  watchfuInesB,  or  mental  efibrt,  or  any  other  cause 
of  nervous  exhauation,  and  thia  of  courae  can  only  be  remoTed  by 
nntrienta  and  rest,  aided  by  some  stinmlant,  aa  very  well  inátanced 
in  the  headache  which  aucceeds  a  debauch,  or  exceaaive  grie£  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  heat  of  the  acálp,  of  the  appearances  of 
the  eye»  ana  of  the  nature  of  the  pain,  aa  illuatrative  of  the  difierent 
forma  of  hypersamia  which  may  be  auapected,  but  may  alao  add  that 
the  condition  of  the  tongue  haa  a  cioae  connexion  with  auch  aatateof 
thinga.  Along  with  the  bilious  aympathetic  headache,  and  that  of 
congeation,  we  have  a  tongue.  thickiy  furred  with  white  or  browoish 
yellow;  emética  are  adviaable  for  the  firat,  but  not  for  the  aecond,  if 
much  atraining  be  anticipated.  In  tlie  nervous  headache,  and  that 
which  ia  conccHnitant  with  añectiona  of  the  lesaer  bowela  and  cok>D, 
it  ia  almoat  alwaya  clean,  but  ^ntirely  red;  but  aa  alteration  of  atruc- 
ture  advancea,  tibe  fur  again  retorna,  at  firat  of  a  aimple  white,  next 
a  yellow,  afterwarda  brown,  and  laatly  a  deep  dry  black.  In  the 
headache  that  accompaniea  certain  enlar^ementa  ana  othcr  afiections 
of  the  liver,  the  tongue  will  be  found  oí  á  brígbt  pink  color,  moist, 
and  of  a  glassy  smoothness,  either  in  wholc  or  in  part;  or,  on  the 
other  hánd,  it  will  be  deeply  fissured  tranaveraely. — Pnw.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour. 

CoMPOüND  PiLLB  OF  PonopHYLLiN. — Tako  of  Podophyllin,  Scam- 
mony,  Gamboge,  of  each  in  powder  one  drachm;  tritúrate  weil 
to^ther  for  half  an  hour;  then  add  halfa  drqfhm  of  Caatile  Soap, 
mixandbeat  the  whole  together  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 
Divide  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pilla. 

Thia  ia  a  moat  valuable  pill  for  alf  diaeasea,  when  cathartica  are 
required,  and  haa  cured  many  caaea  of  hepatic  (liver)  a&ctiona. 
The  doae  ia  one  or  two  pilla  every  night  They  have  no  tendency 
towarda  producing  conatipation,  but  rather  the  reverse.  *  •  *  . 
They  may  be  uaed  aafely  in  aJl  oráinary  caaea  where  purgation  is 
desired;  they  opérate  freely  and  thorou^hiy,  and  uaually  withoat 
cauaing  nauaea,  griping,  or  á^hiMiy. ^Eclectic  Düpensaiory^  ü.  S. 

CoMFOUND  PowoRB  OF  IPECAc. — Tako  of  Pleuríay  Root,  Blopd 
Root,  Ipecac,  and  Nitrate  of  Potaaaa,  (Nitre,)  each,  in  powder,  anf 
drachm.    Mix.  ^ 

Useful  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diaeasea;.  a  dinretiSo-diaphoretíc. 
Doae,  ten  to  fifteen  grains  every  hour  or  two. — ^L.  £.  jones.— 
[jEolectio  DispeMotory^  U.  8. 

Habty  By&iAi3.-^Thoae  in  our  country  who  manífest  such  an  if^ 
decent  hasie  to  give  their  firicnd»  up  for  dead,  and  to  "bury  their 
daad  oat  of  their  aight,"  mav  take  aleaaon  from  tíie  following  nct:— 
^  After  the  bell  waa  toUecl  for  the  dpath  of  a  child  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Deiberta,  of  Schovlkill  Haven,  Pa.,  aome  doubta  being  entertained  ot 
ita  death,  it  waa  placed  in  warm  water  and  reatored  to  conacioumeaa»'' 
—Eeéhamge  P<igper. 


EDITORIAL. 


Konthly  OofoLp. 


We  Uve  in  a  utilitarian  age,  in  an  age  of  democratíc  doctrines,  and 
in  üh^  country  of  democratíc  practíces.  We  Uve  in  an  age  both  of 
progresa  and  enterprise;  and  confesa  to  being  an  integral  part  of  that 
practícal  people  whose  general  good  aenae  and  pecuniary  philosophy 
alike  prompt  them  to  buj  and  pay  for  only  that  which  ia  preved  to 
be  well  wprth  their  money.  We  know,  at  the  aame  time,  the  laud- 
aUe  desire  felt  by  our  people  to  posseaa  themselvea  of  the  beat  faci- 
litiea  for  literary  and  acientific  Information,  eapecially  irhere  such  are 
comparatively  cheap. 

It  Í8  for  theae  reasons  the  current  volume  of  the  Eclectic  Journal 
of  Medicine  has  been  enlarged  to  its  present  size;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons no  pains  will  be  spared  to  fill  its  pages/uíí,  monthly,  heteafter, 
with  the  best  of  original  and  selected  matter.  Improvements  in  the 
arta  are  cheapening  knowledge,  and  scattering  broad-cast  the  best  of 
scientific  books  and  periodicals.  In  this  universal  '*  downward  ten- 
dency"  of  the  means,  and  '^  upward  tendency"  of  the  demand,  no  one 
possessed  of  ordinary  skill,  energy,  and  industry,  need  enter  the 
market  with  asecon^-rate  commodity;  and  if  any  do,  no  oue  certainly 
¡a  boond  to  bestow  his  patronage  on  such,  when  his  money  may  se- 
cnre  a  fuller  equivalent  elsewhere.  These,  indeed  are  but  common 
principies  of  trade,  and  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

The  publishers  of  this  Journal  ha  ve  not  the  arrogance  to  say,  that 
in  it,  tbey  are  enabled  to  present  the  highest  valué  for  a  given  pnce; 
but  they  do  confidently  request  a  comparison  of  its  merüs  and  avaH- 
able  valué  with  those  of  other  Medical  and  Health  Journals  in.our 
country.  Ñor  will  their  Editorial  compeers,  they  hope,  ^  conaider 
this  aüusion  imkind;  for  they  remember  that  they  live  in  a  land  in 
which  ^  competition  ¡3  the  life  of  business,"  and  wbere  he  who  aA%. 
vertisea  hia  warea,  or,  with  a  pardonable  partiality,  pufib  them  a 
little,  may  still  ahake  banda  witb  bia  competitora,  and  rejoice  withr 
them  over  the  b^nefita  conferred  by  an  honorable  rivalry  on  botb^ 
dealer  and  conaumer, 

The  publiahera  are  far  from  claiming  merit  on  the  acore  of  bolk 
alone.    There  are  conaiderations  oTj>er»onai  toei^hi  which  aerioualy 
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dÍBincline  them  to  snbmit  to  any  sach  test  I  Mere  expansión  is  moet 
likely  to  weaken  and  cheapen.  Bat  if  by  the  requbi^  pressnre  of 
care  and  labor  the  whole  of  a  greater  mass  be  condensed  to  the  solí- 
dity  of  a  less,  then,  surely,  the  greater  is  more  valnable  jnst  in  pro- 
portioL  to  its  increase  of  bulk.  A  whole  neckiace  of  glass  imita- 
tions  would  form  a  poor  exchange  for  a  single  pearl;  but  a  string  of 
pearls  would,  nevertheless,  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  solüairy 
gem. 

Bnt  let  US  put  on  a  sociable  air,  and  chat  more  familiárly  witb  tke 
readero  of  our  pages.  We  cannot  hélp  being  pleased  with  the  ap- 
péarance  of  our  new  Journal;  and  we  find  our  judgment  of  it  íully 
iustained  by  our  patrons,  with  mány  of  whom  we  have  ^^  talked,fiMe 
to  face,"  and  with  others  by  letter,  Our  monthly  sheet  has  no  longer 
that  scrimped  appearance  which  «eemed,  more  than  anything  elae, 
to  remind  one  of  a  siarved  idea^  hunting  througfa  the  world  fer 
somebody  to  adopt  it !  ñor  that  diminutivo  delicacy  of  oatline  which 
would  lead  one  to  think  it  intended  to  be  read  in  dishabille  by  some 
sentimental  Miss  of  sixteen,  rather  than  ,to  form  the  study  of  the 
Physician  between  his  hours  of  arduous  labor,  and  the  text-beok  of 
the  sensible  family  wircle,  seeking  to  learn  the  laws  of  health  and 
happiness !  Our  more  ampie  page  has  a  generous  and  hearty  look 
about  it,  as  if  the  pens  of  "ready  writers"  were  pushed  with  a 
stronger  arm,  and  a  better  digestión;  and  our  fair  open  tjpe,  the 
Surgeon  has  assnred  us,  cannot  help  but  be  ^^  good  for  weak  eycs." 

As  a  snbstantial  proof  of  what  our  friends  think  of  the  new  Jour- 
nal, and  a  sample  of  what  they  mean  to  do  for  us  in  the  future,  we 
may  mention  the  fact  that  a  Committee  appointed  on  the  first  day  of 
our  late  State  Convention,  reported  within  a  few  hourñj>leclges  to  the 
nurriber  ofnearfiftt/  new  subscribers  to  iTie  ourrent  volunte. 

One  more  thought,  and  the  ^'  Gossip"  makes  his  bow,  to  trouble 
the  reader  no  more  for  a  month. 

The  Editors  of  this  Journal  venturo  to  entertain  a  hopo  that  they 
até  neither  opposed  to  the  spread  of  tbur  sci bncb,  áfraid  of  its  in- 
fluence,  ñor  dísposed  to  despisc  and  cast  it  away.  Their  task  is  a 
weighty  and  delicate  one,  and  they  shrink  frdm  its  responsibilitiet. 
Yet  tbéy  luiow  that  these  posts  must  be  ñlled,  and  that  the  greater 
Tánger  is  that  they  wUl  be  seized  on  by  those  who  have  not  even  a 
4e8ire  to  sftan4  a«  bonest  totorpreters  of  Natare  and  Science  to  their 

fettow-men. 

We  hope,  hawever,  w«  are;iot  opposed  to  trae  science,  ihe  truett 
.ofit,  wd  the  wbple  pf  jíj  for  ye  l^eye  that  aU  true  reforma. are 
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built  on  it,  and  that  they  can  best  prove  and  honor  thelr  parentage 
by  acknowledgingí  cultivating  and  diffusin^  it.  Only  despots  and 
hunkers  hate  to  look  on  the  *'  latter-day"  strides  of  Truth. 

Neither  are  we  afraid  of  any  Bcience  or  truth, — of  the  bearings  of 
the.fonner,  or  the  dumands  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  is  Borrowiul  to  recur 
to  tbe  fact|  that  there  are  so-called  reformers,  especially  in  medicine, 
wbo  fcar  the  tendencies  of  a  higher  and  purer  science,  and  teach 
that  8^ch  are  to  be  watched  with  a  jealous  eye.  Happily,  such  are 
not  8o  numeróos  now,  as  in  the  days  of  high-pressure  '^  steam  and 
Lobelia." 

Neither  would  we  willíngly  ^'  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scomer/'  and 
dofpÍBQfStíence  as  a  tbing  of  no  account  Yet  we  well  know  there. 
are  thoee  who  are  ready  to  take  a  high  stand  in  favor  of  reform  in 
t^fi  Healing  Art,  who  are  too  prone  to  deify  ncUural  abilüies^  good 
Hm9€f  and  sometimes  senie  that  is  not  so  good^  and  who  turn  science 
aWay  88  likely  to  be  a  detriment  to  the  Healer,  and  as*  best  fítted  to 
be  the  weak  amusement  of  abstract  and  chioierícal  nñnds.  There 
are  m^ical  systQms  which  might  profit  by  a  few  lessona  from  Mul« 
1er,  Liebig  and  Carpenterj  and  Health  Jonrnals  which  would  be 
received  with  more  general  favor,  if  their  teachings  took  shape  and 
color  a  little  oftener  from  tbe  admitted  truths  of  Chemistry,  Physio- 
logy,  Pathology,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

But  onr  business  is  not  to  hunt  for  faults.  We  have  merely  intro- 
daced  these  thoughts  to  aid  in  '^  defíning  our  position."  If  Physicians 
and  people  believe  our  sentiments  correcta  they  will  sustain  us.  If 
these  are  not  fit  doctrines  for  the  noon  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  will  leam  the  lesson,  and  profit  by  it  s. 


The  Annnal  ConventioiL 


In  this  number  will  be  found  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  which  was  held  in 
our  CoUege  Halls,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  morning  of  the  L6th  inst, 
agreeably  tp  the  notice.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weathcr,  and 
the  almost  impassable  etate  of  the  roads,  there  were  not  as  many 
present  from  abroad  as  we  had  reason  to  expect;  but  nothing  dis- 
couraged,  those  who  carne  together  went  at  their  labor  with  a  zeal  i 
and  energy  that  well  bespoke  the  faith  they  had  in  the  great  prinr.- 
ciplea  of  truth  and  freedom  which  they  advócate. 

Never  have  reformers  in  medicine,  within  our  observation,  shown^ 
at  their  meetinga  that  they  so  well.  understood^  their  great  missioHh^ 
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and  the  principies  and  plans  of  action  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  aa 
at  this  meeting.  The  time  was  not  spent  in  laborad  eulogies  npon 
themselves  or  whathad  been  accomplished;  but  the  great  question 
waa  of  thefukíre — What  can  we  do  to  render  our  system  more  per- 
fect,  to  accomplish  the  most  for  its  advancement,  and  to  put  ourselved 
ÍQ  a  position  that  shall  tell  for  the  best  interests  of  the  common 
cause  ?  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labor 
accomplished  was  of  a  character  which  will  make  a  marked  impres- 
síon  upon  Eclecticism  throughout  the  State. 

Among  the  many  matters  of  in  teres  t,  we  wonld  direct  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  appointmeut  of  a  committee,  (which  will 
appear  in  onr  next,)  (o  co-operate  with  the  Facultj  in  their  movements 
in  relation  to  a  CoUége  Edifíce,  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
professional  ethics,  and  to  the  movement  consolidating  the  State 
Convention  and  State  Society  into  one;  also,  to  the  arrangements 
efFected  for  awarding  prizes  to  members  bringing  before  the  Society 
the  best  essavs,  and  to  students  making  the  best  proficiency  in  GL 
M.  CoIIegOy  and  to  several  interesting  reports  which  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent  our  readers  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

The  business  was  found  too  much  to  dispose  of  short  of-a  third 
day's  Bession,  all  of  which  was  transacted  with  spirit,  and  the  smooth- 
ness  of  clock-work.  We  trust  its  influence  in  giving  character  and 
system  to  our  fnture  labors,  will  long  be  felt 

For  want  of  space,  we  are  compelled  to  defer  the  publication  of  a 
good  share  of  the  proceedings  until  next  month.  l.  o.  d. 


^0^l^l^^0^0^0^0^ 


InhalatioBs  in  Bronehial  aad  Pahnonary  Diseases- 

Every  year's  practico  has  given  the  writer  increased  confidence 
:in  the  valué  and  certainty  of  particular  measures  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  consumption,  and  other  pulmonary  and  bronehial  dis- 
eases.  The  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  upon  con- 
sumption, and  its  treatment,  is  regarded  as  highly  rational,  and  as 
embodying  principies  of  treatment  more  philosophical  and  corrcct 
than  will  oñen  be  n\ei  with  in  a  space  as  limited.  Our  readers  will 
all  be  interested  and  profited  by  its  perusal,  and  will  regard  it  worth 
many  times  the  subscription  ofour  Journal. 

In  conjunction  with  the  measures  advised  in  the  article  atluded  to, 
'the  writer  has  much  confidence  in  the  inhalation  of  medicinal  sub* 
stances.  Those  resorted  to  mostly  by  himself  have  been  the  fumes 
of  boroing  tar»  baUam^,  etc.    The  ezperíence  of  yery  many  has  de* 
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moostrated  the  uUlity  of  such  topical  measures.  In  view  of  the 
gtesít  exteat  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  respiratory  appar- 
atus,  and  its  powers  of  rapid  absorption,  many  difierent  vapora  and 
■olid  medicinal  substances  ha  ve  from  time  to  time  been  recommended. 
Dr.  P.  P.  Middieton,  broaght  to  Philadelphia  and  introduced  to 
the  noticd  of  the  profession  in  this  countrj  about  twenty  years  since, 
a  machine  to  communicate  certain  powders — Buch  as  finely  pulver^ 
ixed  gum  myrrh,  cicuta,  &Cy  directly  to  the  diseased  surfaces 
within  the  lungs.  ít  is  said  the  same  or  a  similar  mode  of  inhalation 
was  adopted  in  Bath,  England,  as  early  as  1825,  by  which  Cinchona, 
Snlpbate  of  Iron,  Slc.^  were  used. 

It  appears  tbat  M.  M.  Rogers,  M,  D.,  of  this  city,  has  given  this 
subject  much  careful  attention  dnrinf^  the  past  few  yes^rs.  Yaluable 
oocnmnnications  upon  medicinal  inhalations  from  his  pen  may  be 
foand  in  the  Buflfalo  Medical  Journal  of  June  and  July,  1849,  and 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  past  season.  Dr.  9* 
expresses  much  confidence  in  the  inhalations  of  tannin,  kino,  and 
acétate  of  lead  for  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs — of  nitrate  of  potasb, 
lobelia,  and  ipecac,  in  dryness  of  the  mucous  surface,  with  tightness 
acroBS  the  chest — of  tobáceo,  morphíne,  and  lobelia,  in  spasmodic 
asthma  and  tickling  congh.  During  his  recent  visit  to  Europe,  he 
suggested  their  uses  to  physicians  in  Paris,  which,  however,  met  with 
DO  very  favorable  reoeption.  Dr.  Landerer  relates  cases  in  a.  foreign 
Journal,  of  obstínate  spasmodic  cough  and  other  affections  treated 
soccessfully  with  segars,  medicatcd  with  hyescyamus  and  various 
other  artides. 

Professor  Buchanan  recommended  highly  in  a'Iécture  before  his 
dass  some  years  since,  the  inhalation  of  medicinal  substances  in  pul. 
monary  diseases.  These  topical  measures,  though  valuable,  shonld 
be  used  only  as  auxiHary  to  the  more  impoiiant  constitiUioTial  treat- 
ment.  Many  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  local  treatment  in 
pnlmonary  and  various  other  diseases.  l.  c.  d. 


^t^»^*^^^^^^*0*^ 


Xontlily  Kedioal  Abstraot 


A  Rival  to  Cod-Livbr  Oil. — ^Theopbilus  Thompson,  M.  D^ 
F.  R.  S.,  Physician  to  one  of  the  London  Hospitals,  claims  to  have 
used  NeatB-fooi  Oü  with  marked  success  recently  in  oonsumptive 
cases.  He  reports  cases  &r  advanced,  whea  expectoration  and 
night  sweats  were  profuso,  with  Gedema  of  the  legs  and  feet,  ex- 
tensivo duiness  upon  percussion,  amphoric  respiration,  ásc,  that 
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recovered  or  gradually  improved  in  weight,  strength,  and  in  all  their 
symptomSy  so  as  to  resume  their  labor.  Dr.  Thompson  tUinks  that 
Ñeat's-foot  and  Cod-liver  oilS|  are  better  adapted  than  other  oils  to 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  chiefly  on  acconnt  of  their  '*agree- 
ableness  to  the  stomach"  aod  greater  'Megree  of  aptitude  for  assimil- 
ation" — that  both  probably  act  similarly  in  corobining  with  albumen» 
and  assisting  in  the  supply  of  the  chyle.  granules  which  enrich  the 
blood.  He  thinks  that  the  presence  of  phoephoru&in  such  oils  may 
act  favorably  by  attracting  and  uniting  with  superfiuous  oxygeo, 
thus  lessening  ''  the  un&yorable  oxydation  by  which  pus  ia  largely 
formed  in  the  lungs."  As  to  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  or  anotfaer 
chemical  one  which  would  ascribe  the  eíBcacy  of  these  remedies  to 
the  supply  of  carbón,  which  they  afibrd  for  consumption  in  the  lungs, 
we  will  not  bere  attempt  to  decide.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to 
be  classed  among  those  self-conceited  and  narrow-minded  ones  who 
cannot  suppose  any  beneficia!  results  from  the  use  of  these  agents, 
and  decry  them  as  on  a  par  with  other  ^*  humbugí^  and  ^*  other 

Inman  Heup,  its  Power  of  ingbbasiko  Uterine  Contractious 
DüRiNQ  Labor. — It  appears  from  experiments  recently  made  by  a 
Physician  in  England,  that  the  Indian  Hemp  possesses  the  remarkable 
power  of  increasing  the  forcé  of  uterine  contractions  duríng  labor. 
He  thinks  it  well  established  that  its  effects  are  more  certainly  in- 
duced  and  more  energetic,  but  of  not  so  lastiiig  a  character  as  those 
of  ergot  Used  in  extract  in  6  gr.  doses — and  in  tincture,  in  doses  of 
10  to  80  drops. .  IShis  article,  it  shonld  be  observed,  is  not  the 
Apocynum  but  the  Canahis  Indica. 

HoRNB  ON  Human  Heaos. — {IctliyoHS  Cornea.) — A  c^se  of  a  horn 
successfuUy  removed  from  a  lady's  head»  measuringafteríts  remova) 
over  O  inches  in  length,  and  3  inches  in  circumfeaence  at  its  base,  'vk-. 
reported  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  Á.  L.  Sands  of 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

CoNCBNTRATioN  OF  MEDICINES. — Wilko  of  Erfurt,  recommends  the 
foUowing  new  and  useful  manner  of  preparing  medicinal  powders: — 
Mix  with  satura ted  tinc tures  of  cinchona  or  other  medicines,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  crystalized  sugar,  after  which,  evapórate  to 
dryness  and  pulverizo.  The  medicines  thus  prepared  are  free  frook 
vegetaUe  albumen,  mucilage  and  other  inert  matter. 

It  is  said  that  the  Legislature  of  MisssQchussets  will  soon  be  peti- 
tioned  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  for  the  Female  Medical  College  of 
Boston. 
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D.  Lenz  thinks  he  has  demonstrated,  by  experíments  upon  catSi 
áEc,  tfaat  the  panereatic  secretíon  is  not  to  saponify  and  assiet  more 
puiicularly  in  the  digestión  of  the  fatty  portions  of  food. 

An  lowa  Medical  Journal  says:  ''The  health  of  the  past  season 
has  been  generally  good  in  the  west.  Doctoras  purses  ha  ve  been 
growing  lean.  While  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  Health,  appears  to 
have  been  liberally  dispénsing  her  blessings,  fever  and  agüe  has  for 
some  cause  been  scarcely  heard  of  the  past  season." 

The  Plague. — ^This  dreadful  dísease  has  made  its  appearance  in 
If  adeira,  where  its  work  of  death  has  already  been  a[^alling. 

The  Anierican  Journal  of  Medicine,  reports  the  case  of  a  lady  wbo 
took  36  ounces  of  chloroform  in  14  days,  and  afterwards  recovered. 

Prof.  Newton  has  made  Collodion  available  in  the  treatment  of 
hydrorachitÍB.  Dr.  Evans  reports  cases  in  the  North  Western 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  mammary  abscess  treated  successfully 
with  the  same  agent.  Its  utility  in  the  treatment  of  burns,  erysipelas, 
and  small-pox,  seems  also  well  established. 

Scarlet  Fever  is  said  to  be  fatally  prevalent  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  by  King  and  Newton,  is  now  out  of 
presa,  and  may  be  had  at  our  office. 

At  the  Commencement  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia,  held  on  the  30th  of  December,  the  degree  of.  M.  D.  was 
oonferred  on  the  followlng  ladies: — ^Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Longehore  and 
Mr8.*Francis  G.  Mitchel,  of  Phil.;  Miss  Anna  M.  Longshore  of  Bucks 
County;  Mrs.  Angenetta  A.  Hunt  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Martha  M, 
Sawen  of  Boston;  Ann  Presten,  Phoebe  Way,  and  Susanna  H.  EUis, 
of  Chester  County. 

^'  Small-pox  is  raging  fearfuUy  in  Jamaica." — Boston  M.  and  S. 
Journal. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Kuchier  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  recommends  highly  the 
Sulphale  of  Alamina  as  a  local  applicatíon  for  mortification;  to  be 
appUed  to  the  parís  afiected  in  atturated  solutions  by  means  of  five 
or*  six  folds  of  dotíb  kept  constantly  wet  Speaking  of  it,  he  says: — 
^  It  is  not  excelled.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  dwindles  into  insigníficance 
Iqr  the  side  of  it.    Constitutional  treatment  in  connection  is  not  to 

ba  negiected*" 

• 

The  class  in  the  E.  M.  Institute  in  Cincinnati,  numbers  135 
ftiidents. 
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ParonychisB  (Felons)  have  prevailed  in  tbe  City  of  Washington,  the 
past  Summer,  as  an  epidemic  Prof.  Hill  states  that  an  epidemíc  of 
the  same  character  prevailed  in  Ene  County,  Ohio,  in  1847. 

Obstinate  hiccough  is  said  to  be  relieved  promptly  by  two  or  three 
inhalations  of  chloroform.  l.  c.  n. 


A  Few  of  onr  Ezehaages.— CHimpse  fliB  lliiid. 


**Thb  Water-Cürb  Journal*'* — This  well-known  monthly  visi- 
tante we  find  as  interesting  as  ever.  The  articlés  in  the  last  number 
headed  *'Spinal  Diseases,"  "  Heemorrhages  from  Wounds,"  and 
'*The  Teeth,"  are  highly  valuaWe;  and  to  the  list,  with  afew  tiifling 
reservatíons,  may  be  added  that  on  the  *'  Chemistry  of  Life."  "  A 
Colloquy"  is  rich,  and  by  no  means  uninstructive;  and  the  Mispel- 
laneous  Department,  as  nsual,  contains  many  fine  things,  and  trae 
thonghts* 

We  regard  the  Water-Cure  Journal  as  an  efficient  co-worker  in 
the  cause  of  progress,  and  wish  it  great  success.  The  Journal  íb 
pubiished  monthly,  at  $1  per  annnm.  Address  Fowlers  &  Wells, 
131  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

"  MooKE^s  Rural  New- Yorker." — ^This  spirited  weekly  continúes 
to  win  "  golden  opinions."  Practical  men,  and  those  who  are  better 
prepared  to  judga  of  some  of  its  peculiar  merits,  have  styied  it  "one 
of  the  best  Agricultura!  and  Family  Joumals''  in  our  country.  In 
•its  scope  of  Bubjects,  it  embraces  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Domestic 
Economy,  Mechante  Arts,  Education,  Natural  History,  News,  Liter- 
ature,  and  Humorous  and  Miscellaneous  Reading.  Its  style  and 
execution  are  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  and  good  taste  of 
.tbe  publishers;  and  it  is  well  worth  the  subscription  pnce  asked  for 
it,  viz:  92  per  annum.    Address  D*  D.  T.  Moorb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

**  Morton's  Litbraby  Almakao,  1852.'* — ^This  pampblet  professes 
to  contain  ^^  important  literary  Information — acconnts  of  American 
LibrarieSy  literary  Necrology  of  the  past  year,  and  interesting  &cts 
and  statistics,  valuable  to  the*  Bookseller,  the  Librarían,  and  the 
Reading  Man;*'  and  a  cursory  glance  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  all 
it  pretends  to  be.  Readera  and  wriUrB  will  find  it  convenient  and 
valuable.  Price  121  cts.  Address  Charles  B.  Norton,  Irving 
Book  Agency,  71  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.,  who  is  also  the  Publisher 
.of  *'  Norton's  Literary  Gazette."  b. 
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Female  Medical  Ck>llegei; 

All  meo  grow  older,  in  time  I  Doctors  and  Editora  grow  older. 
And  I  would  venture  to  throw  out  a  most  respectful  hint  that  possi- 
bly  the  traveled  and  really  learned  editor  of  that  excellent  WeeMy, 
the  ^  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journal,"  is  growing  older,  too  1  I 
wonid  not  so  soon  allüde  to  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  article 
again,  did  not  a  most  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  '^  pósition" 
like  that  I  am  aboat  to  refer  to^-seem  to  warrant  a  chronicling  for  fn- 
ture  reference. 

Being  interested  in  a  School  of  Medicine  which  admits  ^üomenj 
eqaally  with  roen,  to  a  candidatare  for  the  qnalifications  and  honors 
of  the  Medical  Gradúate,  and  feeling  a  little  of  that  verj  natural 
pride  which  would  fain  repel  thé  insinuation  of  being  either  the  in- 
terested deceivers  or  the  fanatícal  coadjutors  of  a  few  misguided 
minds  among  the  female  sex,  the  Professors  of  C.  M.  College  natu- 
raUj  gave  some  attention  to  opinions  of  professional  men  on  the  im- 
portant  movement  in  which  we  were  embarked.  With  a  trífle,  per- 
haps,  of  this  hort  sensibility,  I  ventured  a  remonstrance  agairi^t  the 
opinión  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  C.  Smith,  as  given  not  long  since  in  the  Jour- 
nal aforementioned,  to  the  intent  that  female  medical  students 
were  but  the  **  poor  dupes"  of  designing  Lecturers,  who  pocketed 
the  fees,  and  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  the  simple  credulity  of  their 
▼ictims. 

What  says  the  Boston  M.  and  S.  Journal  naw  of  Female  Medical 
Colleges  T  The  remarks  I  am  about  to  quote,  may  be  designed  solé- 
ly  for  the  Allopathie  Schools  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but  we 
here  must  be  allowed  to  appropriate  a  little  of  the  gratification  of 
the  approval  to  ourselves,  especially  as,  so  far  as  known,  ours  is  the 
only  Medical  School  in  which  female  students  ha  ve  the  privilege  of 
a  Lecturer  of  their  own  sex.    But  hear  the  Journal: 

**  These  [Female  Medical  Colleges]  having  been  called  into  ex* 
iatence,  and  the  public  stfmpathyieing  with  them^  and  the  public  voice 
resolute  in  its  determination  to  sustain  them,  the  cour$e  that  physi^ 
eúuu  €are  to  jntrsue^  is  indicated.  [How  naturálly  this  logic  dribbles 
from  the  pen  of  an  Allopathie  physicianl  The  public  ^'  determina- 
tioa"  is  formed  and  cannot  be  bent:  ergOj  ^'our  course  is  indicated."] 
They  have  uUerly  failed  [of  course  it  is  admitted  by  this  that  they 
triedhard]  to  preyent  their  organization  and  grpwtb,  or  depríve 
them  of  legislative  protection.  To  obvíate  the  greatest  injury  which 
me  result  from  them,  physicians  may  find  it  expedieni  to  unite  and 
VM^e  them  as  respectable.  as  possible.    In  this  way  they  may  be  sa ved 
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from  becoming  tools  for  knaves  and  unprincipled  persons — those  who 
care  lesa  for  the  public  weal  ihan  for  their  own  pockets." 

Mark  well  these  sen  timen  ts.  It  is  everywhere  instructiva  to  be- 
hold  how  anxious  are  the  ^*  Regular"  Facultj  to  shield  virtue,  adom 
humanity,  and  protect  the  dear  people  from  the  deeigns  of  ^^  knavea 
and  unprincipled  persons  P'  But  is  Sélfíshness  solely  an  **  irregnlar" 
▼ice,  and  knavery  found  only  acnong  quacksl  Even  were  all  irregii* 
lar  practitioners  as  bad  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  it  ^vould  be 
well  to  remember  that  ^'  there  is  honor  among  thieves,"  and  the  same 
cannot  always  be  claimed  for  so-called  honorable  meni 

Again,  how  admirably  do  we  find  some  inen  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity!  Hunkerísm,  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  fallen  upon 
dry  places.  It  strives  faithfully  to  ^  prevent"  the  consummation  of 
a  benevolent  and  progressive  work;  but  when  it  finds  the  people 
resolute,  it  wheeis  into  the  line  of  march  with  what  of  graoe  it  cao» 
ready  to  forfeit  even  the  jewel  of  consistency  rather  than  leave  the 
people  to  a  trial  of  quackery  and  its  evils.  Who  would  have  listen* 
ed  to  the  idea  of  Female  Medical  edocation  twenty  years  s^l 

The  conclusión  of  the  article  already  quoted  from,  displays  mnch 
wisdom.     The  Editor  says,  '^  It  is  nseless  to  fulminato  anathemas,  or 
work  ourselves  into  a  rage,  and  be  laughed  at  for  a  senseless  display 
of  ill  will,  that  would  only  exaspérate  some  of  the  best  members  of 
soeieiy  and  fail  of  accomplishing  any  good  purpose."     Sore  enonghl 
Let  US  rather  shake  hands  with  the  '^  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  keep 
pace  with  his  march,  than  resist  until  we  are  overpowered,  and  tfaen 
be  dragged  in  chains  behind  his  triumphal  chariot.      The  faf-seeing, 
high-minded  and  philanthropic  of  the  people  are  fin»  friends  to  the 
cause  of  Female  Medical   Education.      Henee  it  must  sooner  or  lar 
ter  prevalí:  how  soon^  is  to  be  determined  more  by  the  character,  eo* 
ergy  and  professional  qualifícations  of  those  females  who  first  enter 
the  field  of  active  practice,  than  by  aU  the  opeo  or  disguised  oppoaí-* 
tion  of  any  medical  schools  or  authoritíes.  *• 


Yiwmllany. 

pBttSBCüTioN  op  Medical  Rbpormsrs. — ^The  day  of  open  perse- 
cution  of  medical  men  for  opiniones  sake,  has,  in  our  country,  almost 
passed  away.  Not  so,  however,  among  our  neighbors  o  ver  the 
lakes.  Dr.  Chefley,  now  a  member  of  the  class  of  C.  M.  CollegCi 
and  who  has  becn  practicing  for  some  time  in  Canadá  West,  was 
chosen  out  last  Fall,  it  seems,  to  be  made  a  *'  terror  to  evil  doers," 
¿«.,  awaming  to  irregular  Practitioners.    Dr.  C.  was  compelled  to 
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leave  for  lióme  about  the  middle  of  oar  lectui*e  term,  to  attend 
eourt;  but  the  ^^criminal  cases"  having  been  deferred  to  the  Sprísg 
Afisizes,  he  sóon  returned.  The  charge  broaght  against  him  is  that 
of  practicing  ^'  as  a  Pbysicían,  Surgeon,  and  Midwife — for  fee,  gain, 
and  the  hope  of  rewardl"  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  had 
Dr.  C,  after  having  found  ''  a  better  way"  than  Anopathy,  been  so 
philanthropic  as  to  practice  his  system  gratuitously,  and  purely  for 
the  good  of  hÍB  kind,  (as  who  would  not,  if  he  con  Id  aíTord  it  ?)  no 
fault  'would  have  been  found,  and  even  the  law  would  not  so  much 
aa  have  tumed  to  growl  on  him.  But  when  he  takes  money  from 
Ihepockets  of  hunkerish  pride,  then  look  outl 

A  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Dr.  C.  was  passed  at  our  late  Con- 
▼ention.  He  cannot  fail  of  having  the  sympathy  and  "well-wishes  of 
ftll  his  brethren;  and  in  all  human  probability,  the  jealotís  competitor 
of  the  Allopathic  School,  who  could  not  bear  to  witness  his  successful 
eareer,  will  6nd  ín  the  end  that  he  has  ''  caught  a  tartar,"  and  only 
•ecnred  friends  and  practice  to  the  object  of  his  illiberal  persccotion. 

Query. — Why  is  it  that  our  Allopathic  brethren  have  never  thought 
to  wait  and  let  thepeople^  who  are  so  preyed  upon  by  ''quacks,"  do 
the  prosecuting  in  these  cases  ?  Surely,  it  is  rather  delicate  business 
fÓT  the  Doctor  to  prosecnte,  without  being  qnite  sure  whether  the 
people  care  to  be  so  protected  or  not !  Is  it  because  the  people  are 
8o  ^  ignorant"  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  even  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves  t  Wcll,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  are  to  know 
aomething  by  and  by  I  ^  r. 

To  SuBSCRTBERS. — Some  inquiries  having  been  sent  as  concerning 
oor  present  volume,  we  proceed  to  repiy. 

The  present,  and  futuro  volumes  of  the  Journal,  will  contain  twelvM 
inumiers  each.  A  monthly  períodical  like  our  own,  commences  and 
énds,  most  naturally,  with  the  year;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  secure 
tbis  desirable  arrangement  that  the  change  at  the  cióse  of  the  first 
balf  of  the  third  volume  was  made. 

Por  the  fthort  {third)  volume,  of  course  only  half  the  yearly  subr 

•críptton  price  is  asked.    One  dollar  sent  for  Yol.  III.,  therefore, 

pays  for  the  same,  and  for  one-half  of  Yol.  lY.;  or,  the  sum  of  91,50 

paya  for  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  entire. 

As  the  size  of  the  Journal  hereafler,  will  be  lai^r  than  formerly, 
Itfid  will  not  admit  <^  Unding  with  the  past  volumes;  those  who  have 
the  latter  can  get  the  first  tWHmdurkalf  yeara^  ntunbers  bound  io 
one,  or  ín  two  volumes,  aa  suito  their  mey^  and  they  will  then  be 
prepared  to  keep  the  larger  volumes  by  themselves. 
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We  can  fumish  the  back  nnmbers  complete,  as  far  as  to  Febniarj, 
18&0,  bnt  no  fiírther.  Several  complete  sets  of  back  nnmbers  from 
that  date  to  the  cióse  of  Volume  líL,  are  on  hand,  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  forward  to  any  one  desiring  them,  and  sending  us  the  cask 

We  shall  take  great  pains  to  forward,  free,  copies  of  all  missing 
cingle  numhers  to  any  of  our  friends  who  maj  be  desirons  of  com- 
pleting  the  yolumes  in  their  possession  for  preservatíon.  Send  os 
word  what  numbers  are  waniing  from  Feb.  1850,  inclusiye,  and  we 
will  make  your  volumes  góod. 

Those  who  desire  to  remit  us^fty  cents  for  the  third  volume,  or 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  send  thís  som 
most  conveniently  by  investing  the  money  mpostage  stamps^  which 
may  be  inclosed  in  a  letter. 

Persons  getting  up  Clubs,  will  please  send  us  bilis  or  checks  on 
Banks  that  are  unquestionably  good,  and  which  have  eipar  valué  in 
thís  State. 

PRizes  TO  AoENTs. — Onr  friends  will  allow  us  to  cali  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  prizes  mentíoned  on  our  cover  for  the  grecttest  and  second 
greaiest  nnmber  of  new  {paid^  subscribers  sent  us  by  any  one  person, 
acting  as 'a  Local  Asent,  dunng  the  year.  Th^  l)ooks  oñéred  will 
make  a  fine  addition  to  the  Ubrary  of  either  the  medical  or  non- 
medical  reader,  according  to  the  selection  made.  They  will  be  sent 
by  mail  or  express,  at  the  cióse  of  the  volume.  Our  books  will  be 
kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  nnmber  of  new  subscriben, 
and  by  whom  sent,  and  the  award  will  be  impartially  made.  Now 
friends,  you  have  ail  the  time  and  opportunity.  Who  will  secure  the 
prize  1 

Third  Anncal  State  Convention. — By  an  oversight  in  gettinjg 
out  the  cali  for  the  Third  Annüal  Convention  of  the  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Society,  tl\^e  meetin^  was  designated  the  Fonrih^  and  the 
error  was  not  discovered  untiT  after  the  notice  had  gone  to  press.  4t 
is  now  too  late  to  rectify  ihe  mistake,  which,  however,  was  one  of 
no  material  consequence. 

Hydropbobia. — ^The  exQessively  cold  weather  of  the  present  win- 
ter  is  well  calcnlated  to  devélop  tais  frightful  disease  in  dogs,  if,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  oold  is  one  of  its  prodacing  causes.  We  have 
heard  of  no  cases  in  this  región,  however,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  to 
have  a  prudent  care  of  the  whereábautM  and  tohaiabouts  of  our  canine 
fellow-creatures  I  A  letter  from  Stockholm,  dated  Nov.  30,  states 
that  durin^  a  season  of  excessiye  cold,  a  number  of  dogs  went  mad, 
and  several  persons  had  been  bitten.  More  than  twenty  had  died  of 
the  disease.    Beware  of  "  mad  dogsP 

[Xy^  With  this  number  we  send  to  many  of  our  subscribers  ao 
aanouncement  of  the  Spring  Course  of  Lectures  in  C.  M.  College. 
Those  intcrested  in  the  advance  of  Scientific  Medical  Refomn,  aaj 
lend  important  aid  in  secoring  Students  for  our  Spring  Seasion*      s. 
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Wbat  are  some  of  thc  leading  features  of  the  Eclectic  faith  as  ad-. 
vocated  by  our  Colleges  and  rhyaiciansT  I  will  present  a  few  of 
diese  in  detaiL 

A  cardinal  feature  in  our  movement  is  that  Eclectic  Pkyskiam 
^Aould  be  thoroug/Uy  educcUed  in  aU  departments  of  Medical  Science. 

Anatomv,  Physioíogy,  Theory  and  Practica,  Sur^ery,  Midwifery^ 
Materia  Aledica,  Pharmacy,  Cnemistr}^  and  Forensic  Medicine  are 
«ach  presented  by  competent  teachers  in  Eclectic  Colleges.  Sever- 
«1  of  these  departments  are  taught  in  a  manner  difiering  in  no  way 
firom  that  of  tne  oíd  schools.  In  Anatomy,  Physioíogy,  Pathology, 
Chemistry  and  Botany,  we  foNow  strictly  the  standard  text  books 
«ised  in  the  Icading  Colleges  in  America;  No  one  would  acense  us 
of  asserting  to  any  consioorable  extent  new  theories  in  these  depart- 
ments. Truc,  the  discoveríes  and  researches  of  Bachanan  in  Cere- 
bral Physioíogy  are  developed  and  fuily  taught,  only,  in  Eclectic 
Schoola.  It  is  principally  to  improvements  in  Theory  and  Practice» 
Soigery,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  that  we  owa  our  claiías  to 
«nperiority.  A  fiíU  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  other  depart- 
ments is  given  as  in  other  Medical  Colleges,  and  also  of  these,  much^ 
f&odifiied,  extended  and  improved. 
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I  believe  that  anotber  importan!  feature  of  Eclecticisin  is,  that  tU 
philosophy  Í9  inducüve, 

There  are  two  difierent  metbods  which  have  been  pursned  in  in- 
vestigating  tbe  physical  sciences:  they  may  be  called  tbe  syntfíetic 
and  the  inductive  metbods.  Tbe  syntbetíc  method  constructe  irom 
a  few  assumed  principies  a  bypothesi»  from  wbicb  it  attempted  ao 
expianation  of  all  tbe  Koown  facts  of  anj  science.  This  method  was 
pursued  gcnerally  by  tbe  ancients  in  tbeir  invettigations  of  all  the 
■ciences.  Tbe  vague  pbiloBopby  of  tbe  alcbemists  afTords  a  fit  il- 
luBtration  of  this  mode  of  reasoning.  Men  of  the  first  rank  and  tal" 
ent  in  99ieacp  became  blindad  by  .^  imaginary  pbüosopber^a  ston^ 
and  were  mhiqt^rj^  qlav^s  m  centi^riies  to  nolbing  but  dreamjr  chini- 
eras. 

•  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  grand  bypothesis  of  the  ancient 
chemists  assumed  there  were  but  tbur  eiementary  bodles  :  earth, 
air^  ftre  and  water.  Yarioas  changes  And  combinations  of  these 
were  made  to  explain  every  j^nomenon  and  transformation  in  nat-^ 
ure.  But  aowhere  can  we  find  more  stríkin¿  illustrationa  of  the 
fallacy  and  insufficiency  of  the  synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  than 
is  am>rded  by  the  history  of  medical  scienoe.  Throu^h  its  whole 
progresa  innumerable  bypotbeses  are  seen  rising  and  talling-  in  al- 
most  as  rapid  succession  as  the  clayey  tenements  of  those  who  pro* 
pagated  them.  Scarcely  any  feature  of  the  medical  profession  seems 
more  prominent  tbrough  its  whole  history.  This  is  not  to  be  great-- 
ly  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  so  much  in  bypothesis 

Su^colarly  aibtrs^tive  tó  tbe  human  mind,  and  most  «have  supposed 
at  heralding  forth  nic^Jy  constructed  theories  indicated  true  geni- 
os, and  those  higher  attributes  of  the  mind  wbi  jh  con>mand  admira- 
tíon  and  respect. 

In  any  but  the  mathematical  and  other  exact  sciences,  to  trust  in 
and  be  guided  whoUv  by  theories  and  specnlative  oplnio^.8,  will  as: 
surely  bring  disappomtment  as  the  rainbow  and  aurora  are  scatter^dl 
by  tbe  fleet  wings  of  time.  The  principies  discovered  by  Pythago- 
ms,  Euclid,  Kepler,  Copemicus  and  Newton  are  fixed  ^od  unchang* 
ing  tbrough  all  time.  The  laMfs  of  aumbers,  of  Ijgbt,  a^d.  tbe  move- 
ménts  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  immutablé.  The  rclation  of  th^ 
squares  of  the  sides  m  a  r^bt  analed  triangle  ever  have  bceo  iU^) 
cver  'will  remain  the  same.  The  Hght  wb¡ch  Newton's  prism  Bpr^a4 
out  in  abesiutiful  speotrum  was  tbe  same  that  first  dispersed  tbed^rkr 
ness  from  tbe  surface  of  the  great  áeep,  and  the  suns  and  stars  niov^e 
on  from  au^  to  ase  uncban^d.  Not  so  witb  medical  scienoe,  which 
has  to  dcal  wholly  witb  frail  man,  wboae  exíatence  ¡s  limitedy  whoae 
orgmization  and  vdtal  forcea  are  often  jlpfeótive,  rary  as  tbe  cbs^- 
¡n¿  vifind,  and  are  iofluenced  ia  ^very  manoer  by  errprs.in  ^dpcatjpQ 
ana  habita. 

"  In  ínvcstí^atin*^  the  physical  o^  pativ&t  soieace^,  wbich  íjocluite 
¿i|edlijpie  in  all  of  its  departmcfnts,  we  should  stand  i^;>on  tbe  brqad 
l^sls  of  the  inductitDe  or  Bacpnis^T^  philosopby.  Tho  baslé  assumedí 
by  tbe  bdttctive  philosopby  is  tp  tal¿lp  nothing  for  jgranted;  to  aaD(xit 


nó  proposition  in  science  to  be  tme,  until  it  has  been  demónstrate^ 
bt  erperinlént;  to  suspend  our  reasoniag  aboat  cauáes,  and  to  verify 
emcúy  to  abándon  íneré  sappositions  respecting  the  operations  ot 
natiire,  and  to  set  ooreelvcfl  patiently  to  observe  what  tnose  opera- 
tions are.  According  to  the  induótive  philoeophy  nothing  iá  to  bó 
gámed  in  science  by  assuming  as  trae  any  point  which  is  doubtful| 
OT  not  susceptible  oí  proof.  Science  implies  knowledge,  not  conj^c- 
tnre  or  opinión;  to  entitle  any  department  of  human  inquiry  to  the 
rai^k  of  a  science,  it  is  necessary  to  coHect  togetherclearlv  establish- 
ed  facto,  and  by  íair  and  legitímate  reasoning  to  deduce  tnose  nseful 
tyntbs  which  naturally  ño^  from  them.  So  long  as  we  pursue  úná 
eMrse  in  our  reasónings  tfaey  tte  strictly  scientinc;  but  the  moment 
we  devÍQ,te  from  thís  line^  they  are  no  longer  such.  These  principies 
cánnot  be  too  frequently  or  too  austerely  inculcated,  especially  in  an 
inquiry  like  medicine^  every  deduction  of  which  aífects  so  deeply  the 
wei&re  of  society.'* 

Instead  of  governing  our  practice  by  any  predetermined  theory, 
and  being  content  to  toUow  implicitly  in  \he  wake  of  Bome  profes- 
ional iuminary,  we  cali  no  man  master;  and  discard  no  principie  or 
máxim  in  medicine  which  observation  and  cxperiment  have  deduced 
íVooi  the  great  storehouse  of  facts.  We  acknowlege  that  sevéral 
rery  important  principies  have  been  developed  in  the  Homeopathic^ 
Chrono-Thermal,  Thomsonian  and  other  fragmentara  systems,  out  do 
fiot  allow  the  more  recently  dereloped  principies  oí  anv  one  of  these 
systems  (o  so  dazzle  our  eyes  that  we  cannot  receiye  hght  from  oth- 
ers  also.  Without  confonnlng  our  practice  to  the  dogmas  of  any 
eiLclusivé  sect,  wc  proíess  to  culi  from  each  only  those  principies  and 
measurcB  which  bear  the  surest  impress  of  trutb.  In  the  ireedom 
aíTorded  us  by  our  inductivo  philosophy,  we  can  listen  to  the  testim- 
ony  of  each  and  every  system  without  supposing  any  one  tells  ''  the 
wbole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  We  strive  to  shun  oíd  er- 
rOTs  and  abuses,  and  practice  in  accordance  wíth  such  principies  as 
have  been  developed  and  demonstrated  by  the  most  careful  cultiva* 
tors  of  medical  science  in  Europe  and  America. 

Thus  it  will  be  appareút  that  another  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
system  is — its  teachinga  are  Echctic  and  untrammeled.  " 

It  ha^cast  oíTall  sfaackies  of  individual  peoiliaritieSy  and  mergeé 
the  most  valuable  resources  of  the  many  fragmentary  systems,  into 
that  Which  is  destined  to  present  itself  m  the  might  and  strength  of 
a  universal  science,  harmonious  in  its  several  departments  and  alt  of 
its  essential  features.  Every  system  of  practice,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  synthetic  in  its  character,  has  in  this  itself  mighty  barriers 
to  all  liberal  views  and  independent  action.  AUopathic  haughtiness 
and  htinkerism  have  erected  walls  about  a  large  share  of  the  profes- 
sion,  which  serve  to  restrict  their  practice  to  measures  purety  ortho- 
dox.  No  such  hindrances  exist  with  the  members  of  our  liberal  and 
Bclectíc  system.  We  believe  it  is  vastly  important  that  those  who 
are  intrnsted  with  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people,  should  fully  un- 
derstand,  as  fár  as  possible,  lvl  of  the  remedies  and  appliances  suited 
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io  the  cure  and  prevention  of  deseases  and  injuríes»  and  the  alleyi»* 
tion  of  human  suffering.  We  believe  no  barriera  and  no  restrictions 
exist  to  prevent  us  from  separating,  wberever  found.  on  every  hand, 
the  wheat  ñ-om  the  chafi^  and  the  diamonds  from  the  mud  and  exu- 
visd  with  which  thej  are  mingled. 

Another  vcry  importantfeaturein  the  Eclectic  system  is — iix  ieach* 
inas  are  jpracticaL 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that,  as  our  nhilosophy  is  inductiva,  «nd 
not  merely  theoretical  and  speculative,  aliowing  that  we  possess  or- 
dnary  good  sense  and  judgment,  our  doctrines  must  be  practical.^- 
M any  teachers  of  medicine  have  become  infatuated  with  particular 
theories,  and  are  completely  carried  away  with  certain  investigations 
whoUy  unnecessary  in  practical  medicine  and  surgery.  Some  seem 
intent  only  upon  disco vering  the  relations  of  cholera  to  thedeflections 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  eluctrical  changes.  Treatise  on  trea* 
tise  has  been  written  to  demónstrate  that  all  of  the  bonea  of  the  body 
are  vertebrcB.  There  have  been  anatomista  ''who  have  attempted  to 
pro  ve  that  there  was  a  most  accurate  resemblance  between  the  bones  of 
the  face  and  thoseof  the  eztremities;  that  the  squamous  procesa  of  the 
temporal  bone  was  an  excellent  representative  of  both  the  os  scapu* 
la  and  the  oa  ilium;  that  the  ptergyoid  process  of  the  spbenoid  bone 
was  a  fac-aimile  of  the  clavicle; — that  the  malar  bone  exhibited  all 
the  parta  and  processes  of  the  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna;  and 
lastly,  that  thel^  was  to  be  found  in  the  upper  maxillary  bone 
a  periect  representative  of  all  the  bones  of  the  hand,  with  the 
.  exception  of  those  of  the  thumb,  the  representative  of  which  was 
fumished  by  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  I"  However  absurd  and 
ridiculous  ibis  appears,  it  is  true  oí  several  great  men  and  profound 
anatomists,  such  as  Mickel,  Demeril,  Burdin,  and  Keilmayer,  who 
spent  months  and  years  of  their  lives  in  such  unnecessary  specula* 
tions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  farther;  and  sufficé  it 
to  say  Eclectics  have  not  found  time,  ñor  have  they  the  dispoaition, 
to  spin  out  to  any  great  lentjth  phílosophic  threads  too  fine  for  the 
fabric  of  practica!  utility.  We  think  medical  science  avails  so  far 
only  as  it  conducts  to  good  remedies  and  a  certain  cure.  However 
much*Bome  hypotheses  and  speculations  are  to  bc'admired,  we  can- 
not  stop  to  fondle  and  play  with  their  soft  charms^  but  dismiss  them 
for  that  which  is  more  available  at  the  bod-side. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  most  distinguisliing  feature  of  the  Ec- 
lectic system — Itis  pre-eminenili/  safe  and successful. 

To  stay  the  ravages  ofgrim  áeatn,  andto  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing, ís  the  high  and  noble  mission  of  the  nhysician.  The  surestway 
fo  accompHsh  this,  should  be  the  aim  ana  object  of  all  medical  at- 
taínments.  After  you  have  passed  throngh  your  Collegiate  conree, 
and  estabtished  yourself  whcrever  you  may,  either  amia  the  hurried 
populace  of  our  cities,  or  on  the  more  quiet  weatern  plains,  your  lot 
and  toil  witl  be  cast  among  the  afflicted  and  dísease-stricken  por-* 
tions  of  the  human  family.  These  wiD  every  where  be  found  lar 
less  anxious  abont  your  medical  pedigree  ana  articles  of  faith,  iban 
your  positivo  capaDÍIities  for  restoríng  them  to  health.      They  will 
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fteel  much  more  interest  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  your  principies  and 
measnresi  than  in  the  institutions  and  the  men  írom  which  you  ob- 
iained  them.  Upon  the  truthfulness  of  yonr  knowledge,  and  the  po&> 
itive  worth  of  yonr  medical  resources,  will  depend  whollj  your  8uo> 
oesB,  yonr  reputation  and  your  fortune. 

We  claim  that  Ecleotíc  Uollegee,  though  laboríng  under  some  dis- 
advantagesy  poesess  superíoritiea  over  institutions  adrocating  other 
eystems  of  practica.  The  snperioríty  of  institutíons  as  schools  of 
useful  insfcruction,  dependa  apon  the  truthfulness  of  their  principies 
as  well  as  the  talents,  zeal  and  the  devotion  to  their  duties,  of  the 
professors  connected  with  theip.  That  the  Eclectic  resouroes  possess 
superior  efficacy  is  very  evident  from  the  unparalleled  success  and 
patronage  of  our  practice,  wherever  represented  by  well-informed 
practitionere.  Superior  success  and  merit  will  secure  confidence  and 
esteem  under  the  most  adverse  influences.  Though  surroundedby  a 
well  organized  and  formidable  opposition,  and  the  marks  for  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  ourphys¡cianseVerywhere,eyen  whenyoung 
and  inexperíenced,  meet  with  a  full  share  of  patronage  andpublic  fa- 
vor. I  can  refer  to  many  who  in  a  constant  practico  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  have  not  lost  to  exceed  two  or  three  patients  intrust- 
ed  to  their  care. 

The  success  of  Eclectic  practico  is  almost  incredible  to  thpse  who 
have  not  witnessed  it;  under  Eclectic  treatment  cholera  has  been  dis- 
armed  of  its  terrors.  The  ratio  of  mortality  of  Allopathic  treatment 
to  that  of  Eclectic,  has  been  ten  to  one.  Out  of  1503  cholera  patients 
in  Cincinnati  under  Eclectic  treatment,  tbere  were  bnt  sixty-five 
deaths.  This  is  but  four  and  one-third  per  cent.  According  to  re» 
ports  of  both  European  and  American  writers,  the  mortality  of  Al- 
lopathic treatment  ñas  ranged  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.  The  Bos- 
ton Medical  &Surgical  Journal  in  speakingof  cholera  says  ^'Physicians 
mnst  every  where  confess  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  the  char- 
acter  of  the  disease.  Only  a  moiety  recaver  out  of  the  millions  who 
have  been  attacked."  Hundreds  of  statements  like  this  might  be  quo- 
ted  from  allopathic  writings  to  prove  that  allopaths  have  uttle  or  no 
confidence  in  their  treatment  of  this  diseasé.  Under  Eclectic  treat- 
ment, this  much  dreaded  disease  has  been  found  very  manageable  in 
every  part  of  our  country. 

The  superior  success  in  hydrophobia  is  not  less  marked.  The  latest 
and  híghést  autboríty,  Dr.  Watson  of  London,  acknowledges  that  alt 
that  European  allopathy  can  do  in  this  disease,  is  to  mitigate  the  snf* 
ferin^  of  the  patient,  and  ffive  him  an  easy  death.  He  expresses  a 
belief  that  a  case  of  hydrophobia  was  never  cured  by  art  or  nature. 
Abundant  testimony  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  by  scutellaría,  lo- 
belia,  the  vapor  bath,  and  other  Eclectic  resources,  it  has  been  cured 
in  numerous  instances. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  yon  that  in  scarlet  fever  allopathic  physicians 
naually  lose  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  patients.  Yet  Prof. 
Morrow  used  to  tell  his  class  that  they  need  not  lose  to  etceed  one 
case  in  each  hundred.    An  Eclectic  practitioner  who  might  lose  one 
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case  in  ten  of  the  most  mAlignaat  fomi»  woukl  coii$Í4^  binoelf  ^iñU 
unfortunató*  There  are  very  manjr  wbo  have  never  iost  a  aiorit 
case  ía  an  extensivo  practice.  Bilious»  intermitteDt  and  piMdperal  » 
▼em,  uiflamtnation  oí  the  Itings,  &^c.»  so  often  i^Mtinaite,  fatal,  or  of  le«> 
dious  convalescence  under  aUopaUítc  treatmeotv  are  usuallj  apeeóñj 
aod  happily  disposed  of  by  every  well  inferiiied  Elclectic» 

The  sttperíority  o(  Edectic  resonroes  in  female  diseases,  in  fistidati 
oicersy  hemorrhcMs,  Hyer  complaiott,  dyBpep8Ía,dtc.,¿ain8  for  every 
Eclectio  praotitioner  many  triumphant  laureb  aiid  ardent  ñriende. 

The  allopathic  treatment  of  cáncer  as  eicpressed  in  the  London  Me- 
dical Gazette,  June,  1B44,  ^''  is  nuil  at  the  present  period.  Surgeons 
operóte,  and  when  patiénts  reftise  to  submit  to  the  operatíon,  they 
tell  them  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  Howerer  ali  agree  that  the 
operatíon  dees  not  cure;  it  does  not  eren  prolong  Ufe,  Sabjoined  is 
the  proof. 

From  a  return  addressed  by  M .  Leroy  D^Etoille»  it  appears  tfiat 
out  of  1192  patiénts  who  had  not  been  operated  upon,  18  lived  more 
than  thirty  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  while  of 
801  who  had  been  operated  upon,  4  only  were  living  after  the  same 
lapse  of  time. 

There  survived  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  after, the  develop- 
ment  of  the  disease,  18  operated  upon»  and  34  not  operated  upon/ 
from  six  to  twenty  vears,  88  operated  upon^  and  228  who  had  under- 
gone  no  operación.'' 

;,  This  is  the  allopathic  Gazette's  own  story,  And  may  be  relied  upon 
as. not  exaggerating  the  worthlessness  of  Oíd  School  (reatment  ia 
this  diseaae.  I  presume  Butler's  ofaservatioii  was  similari  I  therefore 
do  not  blan^e  him  when  he  said 

"líen  are  broa^t  to  worse  distranee 
By  takini^pkync,  than  diítoaae^  . 
And  thererore  commoalr  noovvB 
When  the  doctora  gire  them  OTer." 

Hundreds  of  caaes  of  successful  treatment  may  be  repeated  by  Bo» 
lectics.  Under  Edeetic  treatment  a  large  majonty  of  cases  are  cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

True  ali  of  this  bears  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  arrogance  and  boasl- 
ii^,  and  let  me  assnre  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  cértain  amoont  of 
oonfidence,  of  hrciss^  if  you  please,  b  necessary  for  the  ñirthéruice  of 
%VBrj  reformaÍx>ry  movement 

(To  be  oontíBoed.) 
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Htdrophobia. — Three  or  four  cases  of  this  fearful  disease  have 
been  recently  recorded  by  Drs.  Sipnby,  James  STauTHSBS,  and  Rbd- 
FBKiv.  The  anatomical  investígation  was  in  all  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  treatment  was  unavaíling.  A  French  physician  professes  lo  haw 
cured  hiraself  by  a  vapor  bath  at  a  high  temperatuí^. 
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A  Report  he/ore^  the  Conventian  of  the  K  M.  Society  of  the  State  qf 
jftw  Torki  Jan.  \bthy  1852. 

BY  l>BOF.   lé.    REUBEN. 


In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Physiology,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  Report: 

Physiology,  which  we  now  know  to  be  wholly  unattainable  as  a 
flcience,  except  through  a  correct  knowledge  oí  Anatomy,  (amoog 
ether  important  channelS))  was  yet,  wilhoot  doubt,  among  the  ear- 
lieet  of  the  medical  eciences  attempted  by  the  human  mind,  and  quita 
probably  the  parent  of  Anatomy  itself,  at  the  fírst  *     ^ 

The  reason  of  this  «Sy  that  the  vse  a/nd  operation  of  any  compléx 
fabric  is  the  first  query  that  Brises  in  the  mind  of  the  looker  oa, 
whether  the  child,  tlie  savage,  or  the  mvant ;  and  it  is  in  order  to 
decípher  this  at  the  íirst  unseen  vse^  that  he  is  stimulated  to  inspect 
Ibe  workmanship,  the  parts  and  the  connectionSí  the  airucture  and 
mbstance  of  the  fabric. 

But  through  false  modes  of  reasoning,  and  itnperfect  means  of  in- 
▼estigation,  this  ^^first"  medical  science,  in  interest  and  in  time,  soob 
)»ecanie  ^'last"  in  development,  correctness  and  valué.  In  an  age 
when  men  took  ^^earth,"  ^^fire/^  and  such  Hke,  for  their  material  el^ 
emente,  and  assumed  forces  at  pleasure,  which  they  did  not  evenfeel 
calied  on  to  demónstrate,  little  could  be  expected  of  the  scienccs  on 
which  they  were  to  be  the  artificers !  With  such  cultiva  tora  oí  Phy- 
ttology,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  centrifugal  vessels  of  the  cir- 
colatory  system  should  be  arteriea — aip-holders^  or  conduits  for  the 
aaimal  spirits; — ^and  that  the  pineal  gland,  a  minute  nervous  masa 
Iecate4deep  witíiin  the  brain,and  commonly  foand  filled  with  the  grit 
of  a  deposite  of  lime«  should  constitute  the  seat  and  throne  of  the  soul. 

For  centuries  after  the  age  of  the  Greek  theorists,  Physiology  lag^ 
ged  behind  hor  sister  sciences»  shamefully  as  they  themselves  were 
nebínd  their  tjme,  purpose,  and  possibilities  of  progression. 

^Tbe  blood  circulates/'  saul  Uarrey,  in  later  times,  **it  is  not  mo- 
tionlees,  but  circles  swiftly  thro'ugh  the  entire  body."  The  whole 
world,  tbe  Wísest  as  well  as  the  weakest,  set  up  a  scornful  laugh  at 
Harvey ;  and  most  of  them  immoderately  laughed  on  till  he  died  I 

What  would  óur  Physiology  be  now,  without  a  circulatíon  of  the 
blood  t  What  good  of  digestión  and  absorntion» — ^what  possibilitv  of 
•f  secretion,  or  excretion^  waste  or  renewai,  bodily  heat  or  mental  ac* 
tivity,  without  the  swift  interchange  of  comroodíties  that  takes  place 
through  thiapervading  médium— the  '*high  seas"  for  the  entire  cóm- 
meroe  of  life  1  But  there  have  been  new  doctrines  introdaced  sinoe 
Harvey's  time,  that  have  Teft  a  broader  niark  on  Physiology  than 
did  even  the  announcement  of  the  **circulation  of  the  blood." 

Wítbin  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  more  especially 
wíthin  the  last  twenty  years,  tnero  have  been  oíade  such  accumul»* 
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tions  of  new  facts,  such  unexpected  applicationgof  knownprineipleí, 
and  Buch  deep-drawn  and  comprehensive  ^neralizations,  that  it  is 
no  longer  proper  to  say  of  Physiology,  it  ñas  been  advanced; — ^we 
must  say  it  has  been  revolutionized;  and  that  in  place  of  an  improved 
science,  we  have  in  it  a  new-boTTi  sciencei  and  one  of  which  toe  cap- 
abilities  can  hardiy  yet  be  realized! 

I  need  not  attempt  to  define  the  períod  of  exact  time  from  which 
the  new  era  in  Physiology  is  to  date.  Like  all  great  changos  it  wai 
long  in  preparatíon  throngh  the  researches  of  a  more  philosophic  set 
of  minds,  and  gradual  in  its  consummation  when  it  carne.  Indeed 
we  may  say  the  consummation  of  the  chango  has  not  yet  arríved. 

We  shall  be  ablc,  however,  better  to  fix  the  commencement  of  Üie 
new  phvsiological  era  in  discoveries  and  doctrines,  than  in  dates. 

In  arde^  to  set  these  new  discoveries  and  doctrines  in  a  clearer  Hght, 
allow  me  fírst  to  inquire,  to  what  sourees  are  we  indebted  for  the  phy* 
siological  progress  of  the  presentT    The  answer  is: 

1.  To  the  Microscope, 

2.  ToOrganic  Chemistry, 

3.  To  TIME,  and  the  evointion  of  mind  and  science  which  alwayf 
accompanies  the  lapse  of  time. 

I.  First,  then,  what  have  microscópica!  examinations  done  for  Phj* 
siologylf 

The  bare  use  of  the  mic)-oscope  is  not  a  recent  improvement  The 
instrument  was  employed  upwards  of  two  hundred  ye||rs  ago,  and 
even  then  upon  human' and  other  animal  tissues.  But  the  more  sVfll- 
ful  use  of  the  more  perfected  microscope,  is  quite  another  roatter, 
and  belongs  wholly  to  the  present  century. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  any  such  aid  to  human  visión,  the  clóaett 
physiological  observcr  saw  only  the  coarser  forms  of  organized  mat- 
ter,  and  the  largor  organs,  and  these,  as  it  were,  in  the  mass,  and 
*  withoul  the  most  distant  conception  of  theír  real  minute  structore. 
Liver  and  kidneys  were  easiiy  seen,  but  not  the  fine  tubes  and  cells 
in  which  their  actions  go  on.  Muscles  were  visible  enough,  but  not 
their  ultímate  fíbriis  and  cells,  and  still  le^s  the  very  phenomena  of 
contractíon.  Henee,  of  the  real  nature  of  secretion,  muscular  action, 
and  in  fact  all  the  opcrations  of  the  econbmy,  the  physiologists  of  that 
day  must  have  been  almost  hopelessly  ignorant. 
'  The  microscopes  first  used,  were  simple,  or  at  best  of  low  maení» 
fying  power,  and  besides,  owing  to  a  natural  property  oí  lenses  th^i 
uncorrected,  in  refracting  light  they  also  decornposed  it,  and  so  dress» 
ed  up  every  insignificant  object  the  observer  chose  to  examine  in  all 
the  oyes  of  the  rainbow,  changed  its  color,  or  altered  its  shape,  and 
sometimes  played  sad  pranks  with  the  staid  and  quiet  particles 
of  Itfeless  mattcr,  setting  them  to  dancing  and  capering  so  that  they 
freqnently  loet  all  character,  and  got  classed  among  animalcules  I 

The  microscope  was  gradually  improved,  however,  until  at  length 
the  introduction  of  achromatic  lenses,  together  with  the  high  degree 
of  pcrfection  to  which  the  grínding  of  the  lenses  was  carried,  re- 
moved  all  deceptive  eolors  from  the  field  of  visión,  and  showed  tha 
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ofcject  in  it8  proper  color,  shape  and  character.  The  magnifying 
powers  of  the  ioBtrümeot,  too,  nave  been  yastly  increased;  and  now, 
the  deligbted  investigator  of  physiological  8cience,'8eated  in  bis  study, 
wíth  bis  microscope  at  hand,  and  aided  by  tbe  micrometer,  (or  meas- 
nre  of  minute  spaces, )  discovers  a  muscular  fibril  tbe  twenty  tbou* 
■andth  part  of  au  incb  in  breadlh,  according  to  accuraté  and  reliable 
measuremenl,  and,  more  wonderful  still,  actually  detecta  siructure^ 
linea  and  ebades,  parta  and  proportions,  witbintbisalmost  incon)oreal 
body! 

In  the  orígin  of  the  scienpe  of  Hibtologt,  we  see  the  first  grand 
result  of  the  usé  of  tbe  microscope. 

The  oíd  Pbysiology.knew  notbing  of  tüaues^ — the  ultímate  forma 
of  organizad  matter,-^the  delicate  textile  tbreads  and  minute  mole* 
culea,  which,  varicÁisly  woven  and  aggregated  to^cther,  form  tbe  hu- 
man fabric.  We,  on  the  contr^y,  have  alrcady  Decome  quite  well 
▼ersed  in  the  shape,  color^  aapect  and  general  qualities  of  capillary 
tubes,  nerve  tubes,  filamente  and  fibriis,  blood-corpuscles,  cefls,  nu- 
del,  (celUkernels,)  and  nucleoli,  cell-germs,  granules,  and  '^  germinal 
apota,"  so  that  we  are  in  contant  need  of  a  mental  microscope  to  bring 
Dodies  so  minute  sdmewhere  within  the  limits  of  conjecturable  din>- 
enaion,  and  save  that  swimming  of  the  brain  one  must  feel  who  vent- 
ares too  near  tbe  brink  of  the  precipice  of  -'infinite  divisibility."  I 
would  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  tbese  tissues  have  been 
yet  traced  to  their  minutest  forms,  and  satisfactorily  delineated. 

The  influence  of  a  correct  Histology  upon  both  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  cannot  be  measured.  The  muscular  fibril  ñtirly  display- 
ed,  reveáis  in  turn  the  true  modus  operandi  of  muscular  action;  and 
ao  the  cells  unveil  to  our  eyes  the  processes  of  secretion,  the  capil- 
lañes  expound  to  us  the  laws  of  nutrition,  aod  the  isolated  nerve- 
tubes  point  significantly  to  the  true  agent  of  mentalitv. 

But  Histology  is  valuablo  in  other  departments.  In  Patbology  it 
is  teachíng  us  the  actual  nature  of  tbose  changes  in  the  structure  of 
orrans  which  constitute  disease.  In  demonstrating,  too,  that  all  mor- 
bid  growtbs,  as  tumors  even  when  of  a  cancerous  nature,  are  really 
QDmposed  of  essentially  tbe  same  cells  and  fibres  as  go  to  make  up 
the  healthy  organs  in  a  bealthy  state,  it  reminds  us,  not  to  pay  too 
much  regard  to  structure  and  matter,  but  to  take  into  the  account 
tbose  yet  undefined  and  undiscovered,  but  onmipotent  Foroes,  whicb 
role  ail  matter,  and  give  shape  to  all  science  and  history! 

(To  be  GontiDoed.) 
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Enemata. — ^These  applications,  familiarly  known  as  injections, 
have  a  much  higher  valué  in  tbe  treatment  of  disease  than  is  com- 
monly  realized.  In  Diarrbea,  Dysenterv,  and  Inflammation  of  the 
Bowels,  as  well  as  in  all  fevers,  the  simple  injcction  of  tepid  water^ 
(aay  at  60  ^  — 80  ^  Fah.,)  is  productivo  of  very  great  benefit.  In 
the  two  first  named  cases,  administer  freely  after  every  evacuation, 
and  let  the  patient  keep  quiet  as  possible.  In  the  other  cases,  give 
regularly  once  in  1  to  4  hours.  b« 
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OÍ  Geology- 


BY   PROF.   A.   K.     EATON. 


There  is  one  volunte^  of  which  no  duplicóte  exista,  ene  honk^  so 
written  that  it  may  be  '*  known  and  read  by  all  men,"  of  wbatbver 
toneue  and  clíme — a  work  of  whicli  btt  one  edition  has  becn  publish- 
ed,  oecaiMe  it  was  impossible  fi>r  it  to  be  "  revised  and  improved"— 
only  one  oopy  struck  off,  fbr  that  one  Euffioed  for  all  the  nations  of 
tbe  earth.  For  about  siz  thousand  years  it  remained  a  sealed  book, 
unknown  tbough  Iving  within  tlie  reach  of  all.  I>ut,  almost  witbin 
the  recollection  of  ihe  present  generatton,  the  time*honored  claapa 
have  been  broken,  and  tne  ^^  History  of  the  earth  since  the  dawn  of 
Time,"  has  been  oponed  to  the  perusal  of  mahkind,  by  the  develop» 
Dients  of  Greological  Science. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  earth  mav  be  appropriately  likened 
to  a  printed  volume.  Every  lajrer  of  rock  is  a  Uaf  upen  which  it 
impnntcd,  most  indelibly,  the  physical  history  of  the  times  daring  the 
era  of  its  deposition.  There  we  read  of  revolutions;  of  the  ríse  and 
fall  of  dynasties;  of  the  extirpation  of  whole  races,  and  the  occnp»- 
tion  of  the  depopulated  districts,  by  new  and  strange  beings.  Every 
page  is  amply  ''  illustrated ''  by  the  most  beautiful  design,  engraved 
"  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art"  Zithographtf  they  are,  of  most 
wonderful  perfefction. 

There  we  read  of  the  "chaos  of  all  niffht"  when  darkness  and  in- 
extncable  confusión  seenied  to  restupon  the  earth,  and  vast  contine&ts 
were  entonabed  in  the  deep.  There,  of  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
era — the  bírthday  of  worlds,  when  eontinents  rose  from  the  deep, 
and  the  rejuvenated  ifhce  of  Nature  smiled  again.  The  history  of  ihe 
changes  that  have  taken  place  upen  our  planet  since  ^'the  bcginning,^ 
are  registered  upon  tables  of  stone,  and  we  have  only  to  examine  úté 


ÍMCÁptíoM  beneath  tmr  f^^.  Xo  leam  that  history.  Neither  is  the 
atnáj  as  complicated  as  it  woold  teem;  for  the  rocky  fifnitn  nrr  laid 
dawn  with  the  reffUbrity  of  mason-work,  and  we  have  only  to  ex* 
mtúne^  auoceasivery,  the  diflbreDt  tiers — ^from  the  foaodation  to  the 
copestüAiJ  of  earth'a  masonryi  to  see  by  what  auccessive  stepji  thia 
Kodi-ribbed  planet  wm  buUt  upw 

Tbough  these  formationi  are,  in  themselves  considered,  of  immeQse 
Ihíckness,  yet,  \?ben  compared  wítb  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  they 
dwindle  to  the  merest  ■hell,  and  we  learn  that  we  are  continually 
^ialking  upon  a  cruat  ao  tbin,  th«t  it  is  no  wonder,  if  ever  and  anón, 
Qur  pffecarioiu  fintndation  beavee,  (^acks,  and  violently  vibrates  to 
tlie  nioveiBents  of  tbe  billowi  of  yolcanic  fire  beneath. 

The  QngrnyíBg  TepT%B^n\B  wí^  ideal  Béeiion  of  the  earihf  or,  rather,  . 
ikaA  portioQ  only  which  is  known  to  be  solid  ;  the  cru»í^  as  it  is  callad. 
The  inner,  opea  portion  of  tbe  cut  is  intended  to  represent  that  por- 
típB  of  our  pianet  which  is  supüosed,  by  many  geologists,  to  be  occn- 
píed  by  meltedfnatter.  The  solid  shell,  however,  which  enwraps  this 
salleD  mass^is  by  no  meaos  as  thick  as  here  represented.  Thb  cut 
fawig  so  Boiall  compased  witb  the  size  of  the  earth,  it  is  neccssary  to 
mpjresent  the  diffisrent  parta  of  the  crust  disproportionately  large. — 
If  we  were  to  stvike  a  oircie-  of  ÜMree  inches  aiameter  upon  paper,  the 
fmioil  fvork  boundmg  tbe  eirele  would  represent  the  thickncss  of  the 
miid  sbell  of  tbe  earth,  whik  all  within  the  line  would  represent  mel* 
ted.  loanoral  matter. 

Tbe  opinión  df  some  of  the  first  «ologistB  in  the  woHd  will  sustain 
« jn  the  asseriioo  that,  prob^bly,  the  crusi  also  was  once  as  liquid  as 
ia  DDW  the  moltcn  lava  that  «sports  from  the  hot  lips  of  tbe  volcano, 
iner whelraing  viiloges  and  <^<ies  with  its  fiery  flood.  The  whole  earth, 
fix>m  center  to  circuinference,  oaceglowed  with  an  intenser  heat  than 
art  or  science  ever  can  reproduce.  A  few  facts,  briefly  stated,  will 
show  the  grounds  npon  which.  this  riew  of  the  present  and  former 
Opaditíon  oMhe  oarlfi^  is  based. 

Ist.  The  sbape  of  the  earth — ^tfaat  of  an  Mate  spherotd — indicatea 
that  it  was  once,  at  least,  semi-Jluidj  if  not  in  a  condition  of  perfect 
fluidity,  for  a  revolving  body  cannót  assume  such  a  sbape  except  when 
in  e éo(íf  ulaslíacendiiion. 

9ad.  Éeat  is  the  ooly  agent  that  oould  produce  this  eflect.  and  thin 
agent  is  not  only  aufiioiestíy  powerful  lo  render  the  earth  liquid^  but 
eMtt  to  ooiLV)«*t  tbe  most  remctóry  substances  into  invisible  vapor» 
asá  gaaea.  Assuoiiníf,  then,  that  this  planet  once  existed  in  a  mol  ten 
itaie,.  it  flstist  íollow  í¡mt  the  contidal  radiation  of  heat  into  space 
woidd  evenlnally  oeol  dowo  the  sarfaee  of  the  gbbe  untii  a  solid  Crust 
flNODed,  and  thia  orqit  would  gradually  inerease  un  til,  on  accouut  of 
lis  thickness  and  bad  condvelm  power,  the  radiation  would  almost 
or  eBáirety  oeaaew  Thereafter  Uie  ooter  sheit  would  rcmain  aluiost 
inveiáably  the  sainetD  thioluMae  ft>r  ai^es,  cloaking  the  glowing  cen- 
tnlfirea.  We  may  artfely  aoppeae,  then,  that  with  tbe  exception  of 
atluB,  roak-«&Jl,diirptaMti»7eliii  a  state  of  intense  fusión,  and 
will  remain  so. 
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But  the  sbme  of  the  eartb  is  not  tbe  qnly  argument  in  &vor  of  tht 
anppositíon  oforíginal  fluidity  and  present interna! fusión.  Tlie ten^ 
percUure  oí  the  earth's  crust,  at  difieren  t  depths  indica  tes  with  greal 
certaiuty  the  existence  of  intense  heat,  at  a  modérate  distance  below 
.  the  earth's  surface,  andmany  of  the  overlyingrockformationsezbib- 
it  evidences  of  having  been  once  in  a  fluid  oondition  through  the 
agency  of  heat. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  on  the  leñ  hand,  we  have  r^ 
presented  a  mountain  mass  of  the  crystaliine  rock  oailed  granik^ 
which  has  evidently  been  forced  up  from  below,  borsting  through 
the  overlying  rocks  and  rising  far  above  the  general  level  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  crystaliine  character  of  thu  rock,  and  its  ^o- 
eral  appearance,  indícate  that  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusión.  The 
difrerent  dark  masses  that  are  represented  as  being  forced  up  through 
the  granite,  and  between  the  dinerent  strata  above  or  overlyia^  toe 
whoTe,  must  have  existed  in  a  liquid  state  at  the  time  of  their  up- 
beaval,  and,  which  is  better  evidence  siill,  melted  rock  is  even  now 
Üirown  up  through  the  throat  of  the  volcanOi  showins  the  oonditico 
of  the  ceotral  contents  of  our  earth.  Lastly,  we  fina  an  increase  of 
temperature  as  we  penétrate  the  earth's  cruat»  amounting  to  aboot 
one  degree  for  a  descent  of  45  feet  Thi«  is  determined  by  takiog 
the  temperature  of  mines,  caves,  wells,  &c.,  at  different  depths.— 
If  this  increase  should  be  uniform,  at  a  depth  of  a  few  miles  tne  heat 
would  "be  sufficíently  great  to  fuse  most  of  the  refractor  y  metáis,  and 
at  a.  stiü  lower  depth  every  known  substance  would  become  liqnid 
by  the  intensitv  ot  the  heat  We  may  safely  infer,  then,  that  tbS' 
solid  crust  of  tbe  earth  is  much  less  thao  fifty  mUea  in  thiclcness,  so 
that  the  shdl  of  the  earth  is  proportionally  tmnner  than  an  tgg  eAelL 

(To  beeoBtinned) 
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Bynopds  of  the  Prooeedingí  of  llie  Annnal  Convention  of  the  &  M-  Soeísfer 

of  iba  State  of  Hew  Tork. 

{Goncludedframpage  61.) 

Trvrsday  Aptbbkoon,  Jan.  1& 
Convehtton  callad  to  order  at  balf  past  1  o'clock  by  the  Presideot 
Minutes  of  the  forenoon  session  read  and  approved. 

It  Was  thottght  best  by  the  Ck>nvention  to  reoeive  reporta  from  Stand- 
ing  Committees  before  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  EesolutionS' 
The  Committee  upon  Surgery  being  called  upon  for  a  report,  Dr. 
L.  C.  DoUey  made  remarks  upon  the  reeent  uaea  of  CoUodion  in  iho 
treatment  of  mammary  abscess,  erysipelaa,  bums,  hydro-rachitis  and 
chilblains— upon  the  uses  of  Glyoerine  and  the  OtopnoDe  for  dealhess 
— and  also  upon  the  tberapeutic  valúa  of  hot  water  for  redncing  acate 
ophthalmia  and  other  local  inflammationsiand  of  arterial  compression  tai 
Gonnection  with  the  same  for  inflammatory  afiections  in  the  e^tremitíet; 
spoke  of  Jarvis*s  Adjuster,  and  reoommended  Eidectica  to  competa 
fearlesaly  in  aurgical  practico. 


AimüÁL  OOJfVBHTlOV*  IOS 

A  higbly  interesUng  report  followed  upen  Physiology  from  Prof. 
RettbeDi  in  which  he  portrajed  ín  his  usual  lucid,  and  forcible  style 
the  **  New  pbysiological  doctrines  of  a  new  Physiological  Era." 

Ptof.  O*  Davís  followed  with  remarks  upon  his  department. 

Like  many  other  reformers,  he  said,  he  tiad  imbibed  a  strongpre» 
judice  against  the  use  of  Brgot|  and  even  when  he  thouj^ht  it  was  in- 
dicated,  had  employed  it  very  cautiously  and  sparing^.  Now  he 
employs  it  more  freely  and  with  benefit.  Occasionally  the  uterus 
fidls  of  maintaining  and  continuing  labor  pains,  giving  rise  to  either 
Tedioué  or  PawerUes  labor.  If  the  delay  is  continued  in  the  propnl- 
sive  or  second  stage  of  labor,  very  unfavorable  symtoms  aríse.  If 
there  are  no  obstacles  to  prevent  the  natural  termination  of  labor,  he 
urould  then  use  it  It  sometimes  aífeets  the  child  unpleasantly,  prob- 
ábly  by  interfering  with  the  materno-foetal  circulation,  if  the  con- 
tractíons  of  the  uterus  are  incessant  and  vigorous  for  too  long  a  time 
before  bírth.  He  does  not  apprehend  that  Éclectics  will  be  nkely  to 
make  too  free  use  of  it.  On  account  therefore  of  this  eflect  upon 
the  child,  would  not  use  it  unless  the  ordinary  reflex  modes  of  excit- 
ing  Ihe  uterus  fail.  Make  an  infusión,  combining  with  it  ^'composi- 
tíoD"  or  macrotys  and  allspice.  Had  used  the  wine  of  Ergot  in  Hé- 
morrhaee  after  parturition  with  beneficial  results,  and  so  nave  thou- 
Mnds  of  others;  but  all  this  experience  has  not  lemoved  the  prejudice 
which  many  reform  physicians  have  erronously  imbibed.  Haa  used 
it  in  powder  combined  with  cinnamon — and  afso  the  wine  tincture  in  í 
Menorrhagia  with  benefit  In  atony  of  the  uterus  and  passive  hemor- 
rhsm  it  is  ezcellent  Haye  observed  it  in  1  or  2  instanees,  when  it 
had  oeen  used  with  unwarrantable  freedom,  to  produce  lamenes»^  and 
inflammation  of  the  cartilagea  of  joints.  Can  not  say  positivelv  it 
W18  solely  attríbutable  to  its  use.  These  observations  need  farther 
QOi^rmatíon.  Its  atrength  is  rerj  variable;  considers  the  wine  of 
Ergot  mott  reliable. 

The  Committee  on  Theory  and  Practice  beiug  callad  upon  to  re- 
port, Prof.  P.  C.  DoUey  spoKe  at  soma  length  upon  tha  advanta^ea 
m  practice  of  the  concentrated  medicines,  and  upon  the  classification 
of  disesises.  Alluded  to  the  evils  resultine  from  the  fact  that  many 
oames  in  the  oíd  nomenclature  give  no  definite  idea  of  the  real  path* 
ological  conditions.  Gave  his  views  of  the  natura  and  relations  of 
iyimu8,enteric,  and  sevaral  of  the  inflammatory  deseases.  A  discussion 
of  lome  length  and  much  spirit  followed  upon  the  relations  of  febríle 
and  inflammatory  diseases.  Drs.  Preston,  Reuben,  L.  C.  DoUey,  and 
athers  participated.  Dr.  T.  B.  Clapp  followed  wi^h  remarks  on  dys- 
entery. 

Moved  and  adopted,  that  Dr.  Clapp  be  invited  to  report  for  the 
Sclectíc  Journal  of  Medicine  his  views  and  treatmént  of  Dysentery. 

Remarks  were  then  made  bv  several  upon  the  propríety  of  ht>íd- 
i^  Ihe  Conventíon  aHother  day.  In  favor  of  the  ¡same  it  was  re* 
markod  that  the  Gonvention  was  increasing  in  intereet  and  fSrofit  and 
that  aéveral  important  quettiona  remained  yet  to  be  diacussed» 


tOé  4IINUAL  OQJfyXHTtOSr. 

Dr.  Clapp '  made  an  appropriate  speeob  iipoii  the  grea^  laek  of 
oovrtegy  and  hooorable  deportinent  Ite  had,  witiiesfted  among  prqo* 
titionera  and  ur^ed  the  propriety  of  tbe  COQvenüon's  estaUitfaing  • 
suitable  Cade  oi  Medical  Ethics  by  whieh  praetitionere  mav  be  gov- 
erned.  After  reinarks  bj  the  President  aad  othera  upon  the  aavia- 
ableneas  of  aaoiber  day's  session,  CoQYeatio&  a4|oajnied  U>  Ffidajr 
O  o'cloGk  A,  M. 

Fbipat  FoRKijrooif,  Jan.  16tb« 

Convention  met  pursnant  to  adjoumment  and  was  called  to  ordar 
by  the  Vice  Presidenta — Dr.  Reuben  being  absent. 

Minutes  of  Thursdav  afternoon  read  and  approved. 

Oq  motion  of  Dr.  L  C.  Dolley,  Drs.  S.  T.  Teail  of  Lochport; 
Shattuck  and  Tilden  of  Buffido;  G.  A.  Carson  of  Ganada;  H;  B.  Steefe 
of  Conn.;  G.  H.  Preston  of  Rusbvilie;  T.  B.  Clapp;  S.  -O.  Gleaaoss 
H  Hal8ted;^£.  W.  Sabin;  and  L.  N.  Jones,  were  appoinled  a  Con* 
mittee  to  coroperale  with  the  Faoulty  of  C.  M.  CoUege  ia  Ihe  neeofr 
sary  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  Cdlege  EcMfice. 

ür.  Clapp  moved  that  a  Comiaittee  of  thrae  be  appoinled  la  rep^l 
to  the  next  aonual  Conyention  a  Code  of  Rules  to  goveni  the  mdividv^ 
uid  meinbers  of  the  State  Society  in  their  professjonal  iatercouní» 
with  each  other  and  affix  to  the  same  suoh  penalty  or  penaltiealbf 
their  trans^ression  as  their  good  jndgment  nuty  cuctate.  Sueh  r^ 
port  like  other  reports  to  be  subject  to  the  íarther  action  of  aaid  Gont 
vcntion.    Dr.  Davis  advocaaed  the  resohitíon. 

Dr.  L.  C.  DoUey  nK>ved  that  the  reaoliHion  be  so  araended  aa  %^. 
vsfer  to  intercourse  with  saeiabers  of  tlM  profession  of  medieine  jn- 
general — thought  he  had  seen  manifested  too  aften  with  tboiA  wllo 
would  advance  the  best  ioterests  of  medical  icieneei  a  want  of  oaofA^ 
iatory  feeling ;  said  he  wonld  rather  see  manifeatod  towards  aUa 
cific  and  honorably  courteous  conduct  than  hostility  or  eonlempii 

The  amendment  was  accepted. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Dollev  made  remarks  advocating  the  resolution,  and 
read  comments  by  ).  Y.  C.  Smith  in  the  Boston  Medical  &  Snrgical 
Journal  on  the  death  of  ihe  late  Dr.  Rogera,  urging  concord  andfaai!- 
mony  of  action«  Hesolution  adopted.  Drs.  T.  B.  Clapp,  and  F.  C. 
Dolley  were  appoiYited  said  committee.  Remarks  followed  from  wev^ 
eral  merobers  upon  tfaé  use  of  Ergot  as  recommended  by  Prof.  Davia 
in  his  report  Dt.  Preston  said  he  had  treated  over  tHrec  hundre4 
obstetric  cases  without  a  failure,  and  had  never  used.  Ergot  Had 
occa8Íona11y  resorted  to  macrotys,  &c. 

Dr.  Clapp  reported  a  case  of  its  use  by  himself  at  the  insti^tion  joT' 
another  physician«  in  which  the  child  was  bom  dead,  and  the  nfiother 
died  of  pentoneai  inflammation. 

]>r.  O.  Davis  said  he  desired  to  oall  the  attention  ct  niembeia  9$ 
the  Convention  to  the  vhiues  of  Hyoacyamús.    His  attention  waa  pir» 
ticalariy  directed  to  its  availabillty  as  a  medicine  hi  1847»    In  ooi^ 
mrsationVith  Drs.  Heath  and  A.  H.  Davis,  he  leamedthey  uafceei 
ed  it  a  vary  vahiaUe  anodyne  and  sodortfie.     la    ««S^  Ur.  Bw  8; 


Heath  called  the  atlentiooof  the  first  National  Edectic  Medical  Con-  '^ 

rentan  to  its  medical  properties,  which  elicíted  remarks  from  Profs.  • 

L  6,  Jones,  A.  H.  BaUridge,  and  T.  Y.  Morrow.     He,  Dr.  Heath»   ^ 

.  recommended  íts  use  in  cases  of  Asthma,  Pleurisies,  Nervous  Irrita*    - 

.  tíon,  Muscular  spasms,  d&c,  and  in  s^vere  cases  of  after-pains.     He  ^ 

propoeed  that  20  grs.  of  the  extract  be  dissolved  in  four  cunees  of  wa-    ' 

'  ter,  and  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  be  given  every  10  or  15  minutes,  dis*   < 

.  ^^mtiouin^  it  as  soon  as  the  pain  abates.  ^ 

Since  that  time,  Dr.  Davis  remarked,  he  had  used  it  with  happiest 
resulta,  not  only  in  casos  of  a  nervouscharacter,  butin  cases  of  active 
¡nflaminatíon. 

Mrs.  W.— case  of  Puerperal  peritonitis — ^the  patient  had  been  at* 
tended  bv  an  Allopath,  and  had  endured  heroic  treatmenL  When 
he  saw  tfie  patient  she  was  vomiting^-^bdomen  tympanitic,  lower  ex- 
tremities  flexed;  adominal  tenderness  extreme.  Chiíd  Sor 4  days  oíd. 
Pnbe  nnall,  quick«  features  sharp.  Grave  solu tion  of  Hyoscyamus  free- 
ly,  dissolving  30  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water — dose  a  teaspoonful,  add* 
íng  as  near  as  he  could  jadse  i  of  a  grain  of  Morphine.  Directed  a 
mustard  sinapism  to  the  aodomen.  This  relieved  the  distress  and 
Tomiting,  and  in  a  few  hours  gave  a  cathartic  of  Castor  oil.  Symp- 
toms  abated  and  patient  recovered. 

Mrs.  G.y  of  this  city,  is  a  similar  case»  he  treated  nearly  the  same 
way,  when  Dr.  £.  W.  Sabin  was  his  partner  in  busíness,  aad  who 
saw  the  good  efiecta  of  Hyoscyamus. 

Dr.  Davis  remarked  that  he  was  now  treatin^  a  case  of  peritoneal 
inflammation— enperseded  an  oíd  school  practitioner — foond  the  pa^ 
ti«Dt  harrassed  with  vomitina  spells,  and  deathlv  siokness,  very  un- 
eaey,  respiratiou  hurried,  pulse  rapid  and  tolerably  stronff,  skin  very 
Ktde  moist  at  times,  seveie  headacbe,  abdomen  bloated  out  not  ex- 
oesMvely  tender,  Ase. 

Used  Hyoscyamus  in  solution,  40  grs.  to  the  oonca  Dose  a  tea- 
spoonful,  to  be  repeated  once  an  hour  until  it  poduced  some  dilatation 
ef  the  popíl  of  the  eye,  which  it  did  after  usiog  8  or  4  doses.  Then 
gave  i  grain  of  Morphine— and  made  warm  applicatíons  to  the  ab- 
domen. Next  day  symptoms  were  all  improved,  gave  a  cathartic ; 
afterwards  ap];died  counter-irri  tanta  to  the  abdomen.  The  patient  is 
now  eonvalescing. 

Had  Used  it  as  an  aaodyne  in  Whoopinff  congh — ^made  a  solution 
10  grains  to  the  ounce  and  rave  it  uncombined — at  other  times  with 
tfae  acetic  tinc.  of  Maerotys  Racemosa,  Liquorice  root  and  Lobelia. — 
Had  employed  it  at  other  times  in  cases  of  pulmonic  irritation  bolh 
fer  ils  anodyne  and  sudorificeffects. 

Hesaid  he  had  frequently  employed  it  in  acute  inflammationa  of  the 
langa,  with  good  results,  as  some  of  the  present  members  of  the  dais 
can  teitíy.  Used  the  Hjjroscyamus  as  an  anodyne  in  these  cases,  álso 
as  a  pojsecíu]  Budo^o,#nd  can  employ  ít  safely  in  large  doses.  In 
the  caee  0f  Miss  B.,  fúst  referred  to,  he  remarked  he  used,  aa  near  as 
%e  coald  judge,  neariy  40  grains  of  the  extract  in  solation  with  ooe 
mnee  of  water,  .and  gave  nearly  a  teaspoonful  onee  an  hour,  until 
had  been  taken.    Used  aleo  doths  w^wg  out  :f  bot  wittr 
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and  applied  to  the  chest,  sinapisms  to  chest  and  fect,  &c.  This  treat- 
ment  subducd  the  urgent  symptonis  in  a  very  ehort  time.  It  ia  alao 
an  excellent  remedy  ¡n  Dysmenorrhea,  when  combined  with  other 
anodynes  and  utero»ovanan  stimulants.  Combined  with  tinc.  of 
Macrotys  it  is  an  excellent  renjedy.  He  nsed  it  freely — was  not  a 
dann^erouB,  poisonous  remedy  in  slsillílil  hands — had  íbund  it  excellent 
in  inflámmation  of  the  Pleura  combined  with  some  nanseant. 

Dr.  Davis  said  he  had  within  the  past  two  years,  used  the  8ub-ni* 
trate  of  Bismuth  quite  freely  and  was  pleased  with  its  pffects.  It 
appears  to  po&sess  n^ild  tonic  properties — does  not  disagree  with  pa- 
tients  suffering  from  Gastro-intestinal  diseases.  Had  employed  it 
in'cancerous  disease  of  the  stomach — it  aliayed  the  burninc;  and  dis- 
tress as  well  as  vomiting  when  other  remedies  failed.  Had  employ- 
ed it  in  dysentery  to  allay  gastric  disturbance  with  good  effects. — 
Found  it  an  excellent  alterativc,  and  frcquently  combined  it  with  Po> 
dophyliin  or  Leptandrin  or  some  milder  or  more  powerful  evacuant  as 
the  casi^  required.  Had  used  it  uncombined  also,  and  can  speak  high- 
ly  of  its  cholagogue  properties.  Had  employed  it  as  a  tonic,  and 
combined  it  with  the  cyanuret  of  iron  and  cinchonia;  also  with  quin- 
ine  and  piperine;  had  sometimes  used  it  alone  as  a  tonic,  but  it  proved 
more  acccpiable  in  combination  as  a  tonic  and  cholagogue.  He  made 
these  remarks,  based  as  they  were  upon  not  the  most  limited  expe- 
ríence,  to  cali  particular  atttntion  of  Lclectícs  to  its  useful  properties, 
believing  it  ought  to  be  more  frequently  and  generally  used. 

Dr.  Presten  and  others  followed  with  remarks  upon  the  utility  of 
hyoscyamus  and  certain  other  medicines*  Dr.  P.  spoke  of  using  the 
Phytolacca  Decandra,  continuously  as  an  alterative,  and  as  a  remedy 
for  venereal  and  other  diseases. 

Prof.  Hadley  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  properties  and  uses  of 
the  Phosphate  of  Lime,  Podophyllin,  and  Sulphate  of  M^anesé. — 

Prof.  Eaton  spoke  of  the  adulterationsand  impuritiesof  rhosphate 
of  Lime,  and  of  simple  methods  for  detecting  the  same. 

Prof.  O.  Davis  exhibíted  to  the  Convention  a  specimen  of  foetal 
monstrosity  and  submitted  a  paper  upon  the  **  Laws  of  Foetal  De» 
velopmcnt.'* 

Remarks  followed  upon  the  present  condition  and  prospecta  of  lib» 
eral  medicine  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  by  Drs.  Oaraon  of 
Canadá,  Horton  of  Ohio,  Waugh  of  Conn.,  and  Bowles  and  Jones  of 
Vcrmont. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  foUowing  which  were 
ftdopted. 

Éesoheclj  That  the  cause  of  medical  reform  can  nevcr  triumph,  or 
SQCcecd  generally,  tUl  its  advocates  take  a  more  uníted,  noble,  and 
dignificd  stand. 

Reaolvedf  That  as  reformers  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  superior» 
ity  of  our  practice  alone  for  the  success  ofour  cause,  but  must  show 
oor  claims  to  public  confidence  by  the  depth  of  our  scieo tifie  i^searcbas 
in  Physiology,  Pathology,  Anatomy,  Cheroistry,  &c. 

Resoboed^  That  we  wili  use  our  influence  io  elevating  the  chanu>* 
tar  of  the  medical  profession,  by  enoouraging  yoang  men  of  supoxior 
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taionts  to  enlist  in  oar  cause,  and  to  procure  a  thorough  course  oF 
medical  training. 

jReaolvedf  That  we  dbapprove  of  the  recommendation  of  the  0}d 
School  National  Association  which  encourages  thelengtheningofthe 
lectura  term:  that  instead  we  would  advise  each  student  to  attend 
at  least  three  terina  of  eixteen  weeks. 

Jiesolvedj  That  we  recommend  those  who  have  undertaken  the 
authorship  of  scientific  text  books  for  medical  reformers,  to  com- 
píete  them  at  a  period  as  early  as  possible^  to  meet  the  pressing  wantt 
of  our  practitíoners  and  students.    On  motión 

Resolved^  That  tbis  Convention  deeply  sympathize  with  Dr.  R.  jS. 
Cl^effcj  of  Canadá  West  in  the  circumstances  of  unmfrited  persecu- 
tion  for  opiníon's  sake  under  which  he  is  now  suflering.  ' 

On  imotion  the  Convention  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presidenti 
for  the  very  satisfactory  oíanner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  du- 
ties. 

A  report  was  then  heard  froin  the  Treasurer  which  was  accepted, 
Upon  motion  * 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  be  published  in 
the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Rochesteronthe 
tbird  Wednesday  in  January,  1653. 

L.  C.  DoLLBT,  y 

H.  E.  BowLEB,  >  Secretaríes. 

Mb8.  L.  F.  Fowlbb,    ) 


SELECTIONS. 
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Our  power  of  adaptation  to  oold  climatec  is  no  lesa  remarkable  thaa 
the  resistahce  of  heat  In  the  voyages  of  Parry  and  Frankiin  tow- 
ard  the  north  pele,  the  thermometer  was  frequently  as  low  as  ft5  or 
68  degrees  below  zero.  Captain  Back  reported  it  as  low  as  70  deg^ 
lees  beJow  zero.  In  such  an.atmosphere,  we  must  genérate an  enor» 
moas  amonnt  of  caloñe  to  sustain  life.  Everv  minute  we  are  requiív 
ed  to  elévate  at  least  300  cubic  inches  of  air  from  the  temperatura  of 
the  Burrounding  atmosphere  to  that  of  our  own  bodies. 

To  adapt  the  constitution  to  a  cold  climate,  it  is  neoessary,  nol 
merely  that  we  shonid  adopt  a  nutrítíous  diet,  and  an  active  mode  bf 
Ufe.  1 1  is  necessary  to  understand  that  our  adaptation  to  auch  a  dimati 
depends  upon  the  iull  development  and  stabilitv  of  our  calorific  pow- 
«TR  To  develope  these  powers»  and  give  them  stability  of  action, 
Ihey  must  be  regularly  and  vigorousiy  exercised.  The  efercise  of 
our  calorific  powers  is  Just  as  essential  for  their  strength  and  develope 
meoi  as  the  ezercise  of  the  lega  to  qualify  us  for  looomotio^ 
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I  speak  now,  not  merely  to  thoae  wbo  expect  to  encoanter  a  seveM 
winter.  I  propose  to  lay  down  rules  of  tbe  highest  importaoce  to  «U 
lar  tbe  mainleoEDce  of  vigorous  heaJtlu  The  developmejit  of  calor- 
i^qation  is  essential  to  a  vigorou»  constitution.  The  general  tcstimon  j 
^  history  goea  to  show  that  races  of  inen  iDhabiting  cold  climates, 
and  consequently  possessing  high  calorifíc  energiea^  have  exoelied 
thos0  of  warmer  cuiDates  iu  forcé  of  cbaracter  nnd  physical  atamina. 
Our  own  experíence  every  year  teacbes  tbe  same— as  we  beeome  re* 
bued  and  indolent  in  tbe  beata  of  Summer,  but  revive  íd  tJie  oold 
breezes  of  Autumn,  and  tbe  bracing  cold  wixuls  of  Winter.  How 
signal  tbe  contrasl  between  tbe  hardy  hunters  hciug  the  north-weat 
Ubsta.of  our  piairies  and  foresta,  and  tbe  inhabítaots  of  northem  Af-* 
ríca^  sonthern  Italy,  or  Hindostán,  shrinking  withín  doora,  and  lollins 
íb  spiritlesa  oppresaion  under  the  influence  of  their  acorobiog  or  aul- 
tij  aoutbem  breeze — tbeir  Harmattan  or  Sirocco. 

Wbat  causes  tbe  general  difference  of  tropical  and  nortbem  raceaf 
Wbat  causea  tbe  morbid  languor  of  tboae  wbo  inbale  tbe  eauatorial 
breezes,  and  the  resoluto  hardihood  of  tbose  wbo  face  the  Uyperbo 
man  blasts?  Wbat  but  the  dífTerence  which  they  produce  in  the  rate 
of  buming  of  the  lamp  of  Ufe?  The  diflíerence  in  the  energy  of  the 
ealorific  íunctions,  whicb  blaze  in  the  Northnoan  like  the  fires  of  hia 
hearth,  but  which  die  out  beneath  tbe  firea  of  a  tropical  aun  t 
If  such  are  the  contrasted  efiects  of  oultivating  and  of  mar  ring  the 
ealorific  powere,  it  becomea  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  hygienic  tráíning  of  every  individual,  to  bring  bis  ealorific  pow^» 
era  up  to  the  hyperborean  atandard. 

Not  only  ia  thia  necessary  to  vital  forcé  and  efficiencv;  it  ia  atill 
more  neceasary  to  the  preaervation  of  vigon>ua  health.  A  large,  ve- 
r^  lar  ge  proportion  of  all  our  diseases  are  produced  by  the  ím  pres- 
aron of  cold  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  bost  of  inflammatory 
dlseaaea,  colda,  fevers,  disorders  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  kidneys,  &c., 
are  traceable  to  the  opera tions  of  that  single  cause — the  application  of 
external  cold.  WhyT  la  cold  legitimately  a  morbific  agent?  Far 
from  it  Ita  legitímate  influence — the  influence  whicb  it  alwaya  ex- 
OBta  upon  a  beiuthjr  aod  weU  managed  oonatitution,  ia  the  very  oppo- 
aMe  oi  diseaae.  It  is  tonic  aod  tranquiliang  to  the  nerveua  systen»— 
éiminishes  exoesaÍFe  and  morbid  aenaíbiiitv— >braoe8  tbe  muaeiüav 
rnikem,  and  atimuiatea  tbe  reapiration  and  circulalioo — ^incrcaaing 
4ie  ealorific  powera.  to  aiich  an  extent,  as  to  leave  a  giowing  beat 
Umg  aAer  the  excítíng  cauoe  haa  been  removed.  Why  tben  ahoold 
thia  uoiveriiMii  tonic*— tfada  bracing  atimulant^  be  se  iBi^equeally  a  cauae 
of  diaeaael  Sknply  beeauae  the  ccmatitntiona  to  whioli  it  m  applíeil 
$99  debilitated  b^  improper  habita  and  cannot  dispby  ajbealüiy  reao- 
tWHi»  or  beeauae  it  ¡a  applied  in  too  pantial  and  irtegulara  moda,  ám 
tncbitig  tbe  balance  ot  a  delioately  oiganized  ayalem. 
.  When  the  vital  and  ealorific  energiea  are  in  fiíll  play,  the  appUott» 
tiott:  ef  cold  aervea  aa  a  grateful  atioraloa  to  aeorieeate  and  invigorato 
Ikeir  plajr;  the  circulatioo  ia  iocreaaed,  and  heai  ia  developed  whw 
múi  tbe  impneaaion  of  edd  indicatea  tlat  it  ia  neoeaaary.  But  wheo 
coU  ia  appbad  ia  a  feeUe  eonatilatk)%  ao  mcIl  seaolionia^developeá* 
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Tkñ  blood-vessels  ererywhere  collapse  ivheii  chilled,  and  the  drcuia» 
tion  Í8  driven  into  interior  channels.  The  skin  beeoroes  palé,  dry  and 
cold,  and  the  blood,  repelled  from  the  surfaoe,  accumulatefl  in  the 
loogB,  hearty  boweis,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  stomacb»  &c.  &c.,  devela 
oping,  according  to  the  predisposition  of  the  individual,  such  diaeaflai 
as  catarrhy  bronchitis,  pneumoniay  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  cholera,  bit> 
ioas  fever,  interniittent  fever,  diabetes,  drópey,  &c.  &c.  Thousanda 
of  our  peopie  are  so  delicately  or^nized,  as  to  be  inoapable  of  ffeiting 
wet  feet,  or  sittine  in  a  drafb  of  air  for  five  mioutes,  without  tnat  áth 
rangement  in  the  balance  of  the  circulatíon  which  is  calied  a  cold,  or 
•orne  otber  patbolo^ical  effect  In  this  dciícate  and  sickiy  conditíoo 
they  pass  through  hfe,  the  play  of  their  vital  organs  continuaily  de* 
raoged  by  those  influences  of  climate  which  were  deBÍ¿nedby  Natura 
for  tonic  agencic»^-continuaIly  undergoing  a  series  of  derangementa, 
and  finally  tumbling  to  pieces,  like  a  half  built  carriage,  from  ordinary 
jolting  of  the  road,  which  ahould  only  have  dispiayed  the  strength  of 
itssprings. 

To  prevent  ihese  continuaily  recurring  derangements,  we  nrmit 
brace  up  the  constitution  with  proper  calorific  powers,  which  alone 
will  put  to  fli^ht  a  host  of  evils  that  are  supposed  to  be  neoessary  al> 
tendants  of  civilized  life.  It  was  remarked  in  the  southern  campaim 
of  our  second  war,  that  the  white  men  where  continuaily  takiog  coldi^ 
while  the  Indians,  éxposed  with  scantv  clothing  to  the  hardships  of 
the  open  air,  were  scarcely  ever  troubled  by  such  affections.  But  ia 
the  midst  of  our  civilization,  there  are  many  who  scarcely  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  cold,  or  toexperience  any  disturbanceof  beaith  whicb 
oonld  be  referred  to  variations  of  temperature. 

In  truth,  we  should  all  be  educated  up  to  thatpoint — we  should  be 
able  to  defy  the  variations  of  the  seasons — to  laugh  at  the  wioter's 
cold  and  summer^s  heat,  and  never  to  complaín  f«)r  one  moment  of 
that  alternation  of  the  seasons  which  was  designed  to  build  up  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  render  him  a  hero. 

The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  be  realized  on  Earth,  not  by  chang- 
iog  every  thin&;  here,  but  by  changing  ourselves  into  such  a  state  of 
body  and  mino,  that  we  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  is  here  given 
to  ns  and  consider  it  a  Heaven,  as  we  might  easily  make  it 

To  gain  this  adaptation — to  in  vigórate  our  constitution  for  the  worid 
as  it  is,  by  increasmg  the  calorific  power,  the  most  essential  requisite 
is  to  keep  that  power  in  constant  activity.  During  the  winter,  the 
calorific  energy  may  be  taxed  to  the  utmost :  whenwespenda  whole 
dav  in  open  air  with  the  thermometer  below  zero^  we  venérate  a 
caforifíc  energy  which  enables  us  to  put  at  defiance  theiittle  hard- 
ships of  the  weather,  which  previously  annoyed  us.  But  if  we  spend 
a  large  portion  of  our  time  m  the  house,  in  sedentary  employment, 
the  calorific  energles  decline,  and  we  tremble  upon  exposure  to  the 
cold.  What  course,  then,  should  we  pursueT  Snould  our  apartmenta 
be  cool  or  warmT  Should  we  be  heavily  or  thinly  clothed?  As  a 
general  rule,  the  temperature  of  our  apartments  should  be  about  six- 
ty  dcgrees,  but,  as  a  universal  rule,  they  should  be  kept  at  that  tem- 
perature which  is  most  pleasant  to  the  inmates,  bnt  always  íalling  be- 
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low  rather  thdn  rising  above  the  standard  of  agreeable  temperaturé. 
When  we  go  fortb  from  an  agreeable  warmth,  we  are  prepared  to 
react  against  the  cold,  but  Whea  we  go  fortb  partial|v  chilled*  the 
contact  of  cold  air  without,  instead  of  producing  a  healthy  reactioD^ 
produces  a  deeper  chill.  Men  who  have  been  íbr  sometinie  in  a  hoÍ 
vapor  bath  can  run  out  upon  the  snow  for  a  fcw  moments  with  plea» 
sure.  The  warmer  we  are,  the  greater  pleasure  with  which  we  en- 
counter  the  cold  blast.  Henee,  ít  is  indispensable  that  thosc  who 
would  build  up  their  constitutions,  should  not  encounter  the  cold  with- 
out  being  tbus  prepan  d  to  welcome  it.  Ñor  should  they  remain  ex- 
posed  to  the  cold,  until  they  are  chílled.  Every  such  exposure  is  a 
positivo  injury.  It  is  only  by  encountering  a  cold  atmosphere,  and 
Buccessfully  r&isting  it — maintaining  our  proper  temperature,  that 
we  increase  the  calorific  power.  If  we  are  tíot  able,  at  first,  to  gen- 
érate the  necossary  hcat,  we  should  use  more  active  exercise,  and 
more  stimulating  food.  We  should  also  resort  to  the  heat  of  a  tire 
until  we  have  attaincd  a  statc  of  pleasant  warmth. 

But  we  should  beware  of  reiying  too  much*"  upon  clothing.  The 
smallest  amount  of  clothing  required  by  the  constitution  is  the  best — 
When  persons  of  sedentary  pursuits  endeavor,  by  heavy  clothing,  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  fires,  exercisc,  and  stimulating  foc:d,  they  com- 
mit  a  decided  error.  Exercisc,  food,  and  fire,  are  sust&ining  stimul- 
ants;  but  clothing,  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  depresa- 
ing  and  debilitating.  It  impedes  the  proper  flow  of  nervous  influt-ncesi 
diminishes  the  influencc  of  the  li^nt  and  air,  and  tends,  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  density^  to  paralyze  the  proper  actiou  of  the  hkin,  which 
is  necessary,  líke  that  of  the  lungs  to  the^urifícation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  performance  of  the  great  calorific  operation,  the  combustión 
of  the  blood.  The  skin  may  be  considered,  like  the  lungs,  a  breath- 
ing  organ.  Insects  breathe  entirely  t)irough  the  skin,  and  man  is 
partially  dependan t  upon  it  for  the  resphatory  oíEce.  In  ^maller 
animáis,  the  interruption  of  the  action  of  the  skin  is  fatal.  A  rabbit, 
at  the  temperatui*e  of  100®,  was  sha  ved  and  coated  over  by  M.  Bu- 
quesel  and  Breschut  with  an  air-tight  composition  of  glue,  suet,  and 
rosin.  In  an  huur  after  tbis  composition  was  put  on,  the  tem{)eratura 
of  the  rabbit  smxk  to  75o  and  it  died  from  culd.  The  same  experiment 
on  another  rabbit  produced  a  simular  cflect. 

Dense,  cómpact  clothing,  closely  fastened  to  the  body,  or  acca- 
mnlated  in  such  quantity  as  to  impede  the  proper  ventilation  and 
calorification  of  the  skin  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  debilitating 
and  pernicious  influences  to  which  we  can  be  subjected.  Clothing 
should  always  be  as  porous  and  as  clcanly  as  possiblc,  to  give  free 
passage  to  the  exhalations  of  the  skin,  for,  when  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  other  exhalations  of  the  skin  have  accumulated  upon  it,  we 
nndergo  a  species  of  cutancons  snífocation,  as  though  we  had  been 
breathing  a  foul  atmosphere.  The  carbonic  acid  retaincd  in  the  blood 
obfitructs  and  paralyzes  the  cnpillary  circulation,  and  all  tlie  proces* 
ses  of  life  become  more  sluggish. 

«Or  loo  iUa^.    Edi.  E.  J.  of  Ji. 
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Whether  thc  same  effects  would  be  readily  prodnced  upon  human 
beingd  as  were  produced  upon  tho  rabbiis,  we  are  not  likely  to  leam 
by  anv  designed  expcriment;  but,  we  are  told  that  ^'at  a  mecting  of 
che  Medical  Society  of  Emuiation,  of  París,  M.  Mojón  stated  tbat  a 
ehild,  whoso  body  had  been  covered  with  gold  Icaf  for  a  figure  in  a 
procession,  díed  the  same  night.'* 

I  would  not  proscribe  clotbing,  bat  would  merely  regúlate  its  use 
by  the  rule  of  conforming  strictly  to  our  own  teelings  of  comfort. — 
Use  DO  snore  than  is  necedsary  for  comfort;  let  it  be  porousand  olean- 
ly,  so  as  to  give  a  feelin^  of  freshness  and  case  to  the  skin,  and  avoid 
relying  upon  clothing  wnenéver  it  can  be  laid  aside.  When  we  sit 
down  in  the  house,  throw  off  the  overcoat,  and  dress  as  lightly  as 

S practicable.  On  all  occasions  wear  as  little  clothing  as  may  be  com- 
brtable,  but  take  care  that  we  keep  oursclves  suíficiently  warm  by 
othcr  means.  It  is  a  most  pernicious  error  to'  thiuk  that  we  can  im- 
prove  our  hardihood  or  strengthen  the  constitution  b^  any  exposure 
which  makes  us  chilly.  By  such  a  course  we  may  undermine  our 
health,  but  we  cannot  sain  increased  vital  stamina.  Parents  who 
Ireat  their  children  in  tins  mannor»  exposing  them  to  a  degree  of  cold 
which  is  not  comfortably  borne,  inflict  a  serious  injury,  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  their  constitution.  Children  should  nev- 
er  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  what  they  will  endure 
willingly  or  with  pleasure. 

The  great  law  of  hygiene  cultivatton  is  iO  jolloxo  naixire^  and  the 
proper  mode  of  following  nature,  is  wiscly  to  consuU  our  ovm  plea- 
9ure,  In  oth^  words,  pleasure  and  pain  are  our  conetant  teachers 
and'gnides  in  physical  cultivatíon,  desi^ned  natarally  to  attract  us  to 
everythiug  that  is  right.  and  to  repel  us  from  every  thing  that  is 
wrong.  When  we  go  forth  from  a  warm  room,  well  ciad  and  our 
hot  blood  in  active  circulation  we  face  the  cool  breeze  with  dclighti 
atid  triumph  over  the  rigor  of  climatc.  Our  vital  organs  are  in  a 
vigorouB  condition  and  we  are  training'them  to  resist  succcssfully  the 
rígors  of  winter,  we  cnjoy  a  positivo  pleasure  in  inhalingthc  cool  air, 
and  wc  are  acquirintra  vigorous  constitution.  But  when  wego  forth 
with  a  languid  circulation,  and  withont  sufficicnt  hcat  to  rcnder  an 
excursión  pleasant — when  we  go  forth  reluctant  and  half  chilled,  the 
vital  organs  do  not  react  propcrly,  the  circulation  is  cmbarrased  and 
we  remain  for  hours  in  a  state  of  paVtial  discomfort  which  neither 
bencfits  our  health  ñor  increasesour  calorific  power,  but  positively  in- 
jurea  both.  We  did  not  consult  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  bo* 
dies  and  we  posítively  injured  them.  Let  us  then  bear  in  mínd  that 
the  true  raethod  of  holding  lip  the  human  body,  is  to  givc  it  viooa- 

OUS   ACTION   IN   THB   MOST    AGREBABLE  MANNRB. 

By  strictly  obeying  this  rule  we  may  build  up  our  calorific  power 
to  any  extent,  and  putat  defiancethe  inclemencies  of  the  season. — 
We  should  make  it  a  rule  during  thc  severest  cold  of  winter,  to  get 
ourselves  into  a  gloWing  heat  before  the  fire,  and  then  witli  a  liberal 
iupply  of  clothing,  go  forth  into  the  open  air,  and  spcnd  se  vcral  hourt 
in  the  cold  wind — not  lonnging  ñor  merely  walking,  but  in  the  most 
active  exercisCy  such  as  running,  skating  or  hunting.    If  wc  can  ere- 
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ate  sníficieDt  heat  to  justify  it,  our  orercoat  maj  be  unbuttoned  or 
thrown  off,  but,  we  should  never  run  any  rísk  of  producing  cfaillineas. 
By  takipg  Ibis  course  as  frequentlv  as  possible  durin^  the  vnnter,  we 
•hall  lay  up  a  stock  of  health  and  bardihood  which  will  last  us  the  re- 
maüider  of  the  year.  Ever^  ene  who  fails  to  take  thi»  wínter-har- 
denine,  does  his  constitution  mjusticey  and  párente  \irbo  rcfuse  to  al- 
low  uxeir  children  to  run  on  tbe  ice  and  snow,  are  robbing  them  of 
their  physiological  rights. 

There  ia  nothing  like  coid  for  increasin^  the  general  hardibood  and 
diminishing  nervousness  and  marked  sensibility.  The  bencfít  of  this 
influence  may  be  enjoyed  the  whole  ycar  round,  by  the  cautious  use 
of  cold  water.  But  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  physiological  prin- 
cipie, that  pleasnre  and  comfort  should  be  our  guide  in  the  treatment 
01  the  bodv;  many  who  might  attempt  to  in^prove  their  health  by  tbe 
use  of  cola  water,  would  t^  liable  either  to  infiict  a  positive  injurj, 
or  to  produce  resulta  so  unaatiaiactory  aa  to  deter  tbenGí  from  prosee* 
ating  the  attempt 

To  bathe  in  cold  water,  when  there  is  no  sufficient  heat  in  the  bo- 
dy  to  make  it  pleaaant  and  refresbipg,  or  sufficient  vital  forcé  to  ei>> 
sure  a  pleaaant  glow  after  the  application  of  cold,  is  productivo  of  no 
benefit  If  we  cannot  by  means  of  fire  or  exercise  get  up  sufficient 
vital  heat  to  make  the  cold  balh  pleasant,  we  should  begia  by  the  uae 
of  water  in  a  more  gnarded  manner,  applying  it  in  the  íirst  instanoe 
very  nearly  at  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  and  crradually  lowering 
the  temperature  as  we  find  that  we  bear  a  colder  fluid  witn  plearoie. 
The  most  delicate  invalid  can  begin  thus — taking  a  bathing  tub,  or 
any  other  suitable  vessel,  and  after  pouring  in  a  supply  of  cold  water 
adding  as  much  hot  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  temper- 
ature perfectly  pleasant  to  his  or  her  sensations.  Let  the  water  be 
applicd  by  means  of  a  towel  or  sponge,  in  a  warm  appartment,  and 
let  there  be  a  sufficient  amount  oí  exercise  before  and  after  the  bath 
to  maintain  a  general  glow.  *  It  is  specially  important  to  take  often 
exercise  before  bathing,  so  that  the  bath  may  be  enjoyed,  not  as  a 
physiological  duty  but  as  a  refreshing  luxury. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  we  may  with  great  certainty  gradually 
lower  the  temperature  of  our  bath,  until  if  we  have  ríghtly  managed 
oorselves,  we  can  bathe  in  ice  water  and  cnjoy  it  When  we  have 
thus  farsucceeded,  we  have  overeóme  our  morbid  sensibility,  increas- 
ed  our  vital  forcé,  and  ^iveu  auch  a  tone  to  the  constitution  as  wiO 
protect  US  from  the  colas  and  other  disorders  produced  by  variatíona 
of  the  temperatura  of  the  atmospherc.^Jlwniaí  of  Jíam. 


■^>»»^>^>^^»^^v 


Coi  OR  Dbops— roayxHittií  Jftrliiiy  of  Blúodrooi.^Tdke  of  T!im> 
ture  of  Bloodroot,  Syrup  of  Ipocacuanha,  Synip  of  Squilla,  TiDCture 
of  Balssim  Toln,  and  Parcgoríc,  of  each  one  oír mr,    Mix. 

Used  in  all  severe  coughs  from  colds ;  it  is  a  valuable  mixture. — 
Doae,  half  to  a  drachm  whaoever  the  cough  i$  severa. 


•  • 


MEDIGAL  TBAlffllCO  VOE  WOMEN.  llt 

Kadiisal  Twning  fiar  WfltinaiL 

*  The  world  does  move.'  .There  is  no  use  ¡n  tryíng  to  deny  tbe 
íact.  Mrs.  Sabah  J.  Hale,  whom  we  have  beon  accustomed  lo  re» 
gard  as  among  the  most  conservative  of  her  eex,  nówgives  hername 
and  efforU  toaxnovement  to  establish  in  Philadelpbia  ;  '^  The  Ladiea' 
Medical  Missionary  Societ} ,"  with  branches  throughout  the  country. 
The  following  extract  from  the  programme  wíll  indícate  the  scope  and 
aims  of  this  new  association  : 

^^  Believing  that  God,  in  committing  the  care  of  the  young  especially 
to  woman.  imposes  on  her  the  duty  of  preparing  herself  in  the  best 
poaaible  inanner  for  the  important  vocations,  among  which  are  tbe 
care  of  her  own  health,  the  physical  wclKbeing  of  her  children,  and 
attendance  on  the  sick,  safferingand  helpless;  and  finding,  aiso,  that 
(he  BiBLE  recognizes  and  approves  onhf  woman  in  the  sacred  office 
offnidmfe^  tJieretbre  we,  who  cave  our  ñames  to  this  benevolont  a«- 
•ociation,  agree  to  unite  in  the  following  purposes  : 

**  Ist.  To  co-operate  with  the  eflbrts  now  being  made  in  this  city 
of  Philadelpbia,  to  qualify  women  to  become  physicians  tbr  their  own 
■ex  and  for  children. 

"  2d.  To  give  kindly  encouragement  to  those  females  who  are  en- 
gaged  in  medical  studies. 

**3d.  To  give  aid  and  sympathy  to  any  among  them  who  may  de- 
aire  to  become  missionaries,  and  go,  in  tne  spirit  of  love,  to  carry^to 
the  poor  suiTering  women  of  heatbendom,  not  only  the  blessings  of 
tbe  nealing  art,  which  Christian  men  can  rarely,  if  ever,  bear  to  fe* 
males  in  those  lands,  but  also  the  hiffher  and  holier  knowledge  of  the 
,  Iroe  God,  and  oí  salvation  through  bis  Son,  Jesús  Christ." 

— ^Fifty  rears  henee,  it  will  be  difficult  to  gain  credit  for  the  asser* 
tioD  that  American  Women  acquiesced,  throughout  the  former  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the  complete  mouopoly  of  the  Medical 
Pfofeesion  by  men,  e^^n  ineluding  Midwifery  and  the  trcatment  of 
tbe  diseascs  pccuHar  to  the  gentler  sex.  '\  he  current  asage  in  this 
respect  is  monatrous,  and  nothing  but  the  past  enslavement  of  Women 
in  mind,  body  and  estáte  could  account  for  its  toleration.  But  its 
reign  is  near  its  end.  The  abuse  begins  to  be  discussed,  and  dircus- 
ñon  wíll  soon  iinish  it.  If  there  were  fíve  hundred  women  fully 
educated  for  Physicians  to  day,  there  would  soon  be  found  room  and 
work  for  them  all — and  ten  years  henee  five  thousand  such  would  not 
be  one  too  many.  We  are  confident  that  one  hundred — their  capa* 
eíty  and  fituess  \>eing  well  established— could  fínd  enough  to  do  in  onr 
City  within  a  year  u'om  this  date.  Where  is  the  woman,  with  any 
pretensions  to  delícacy  or  refinement,  who  will  not  prefer  the  minia- 
trations  of  a  co'mpetent  woman  at  the  birth  of  a  chitd  if  she  could  be 
rare  of  obtaining  them  t 

—  The  history  of  the  early  steps  of  the  now  pending  Reform  is  mor 
inatnictive.     Just  look  at  this  chapter  of  it : 

A  female  student  of  Medicine  applied  for  permission  to  attend  th( 
Lectnres  of  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University,  some»' 
tbing  more  than  a  year  since  and  the  Faculty  granted  the  requeat 
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But  the  Medical  Students  oí  that  institution,  bless  their  fastidióos 
souls !  thereupon  held  a  meeting  and  passed  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing  resolutions : 

•'  Jiesolvedj  That  no  woman  of  true  delicacy  would  be  willing,  in 
the  pre83nce  of  men,  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  that 
necessarily  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  students  of  medicine. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  not  opposed  to  allowing  woman  her  rightSi 
but  do  protest  against  her  appearing  in  places  where  her  presence 
is  calculated  to  destroy  our  résped  íor  the  modesty  and  delicacy  of 
her  sex." 

Of  course,  the  young  lady  could  not  consent  to  shock  the  delicacy 
of  these  callow  and  sensitive  champions  of  modesty  by  attendín^ 
a  course  of  Medical  Lectures  with  tnem,  so  she  withdrew  her  apph- 
catión  and  relieved  their  distressed  sensibilities.  But  when  young 
men  manifest  such  delicacy — (and  medical  students  of  ail  the  world) 
does  it  not  bccome  women  to  feel  or  feign  a  little  modesty  likewíee 
with  rcgard  to  the  exposures,  oral  and  personal,  which  disease  or 
childbirth  often  requires? 

— We  have  not  rooin  to  pursue  the  subjcct,  but  refer  those  inter- 
ested  to  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  (Secretary,  297  Chesnut  st.  Philadelphia,) 
for  Circulars  containing  fuU  Information.  Contributions  in  aid  of 
the  enterprise  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Wood,  323  Arch 
8t.,  Phila.,  Treasurcr.  81  per  annum  constitutes  a  member^  f5  a 
benefactor,  $20  a  life  member,  $50  or  more  a  patrón  of  the  Socicty, 
which  aims  at  the  education  of  Women  for  Medical  Missionaries,  io 
aid  of  Missionary  operations  throughout  the  world.  One  such  wo- 
man, thoroughly  fitted  for  her  vocation,  could  do  more  toward  Chrií- 
tianizing  a  savage  tribethan  a  cart  load  of  tracts  backed  by  dozeni« 
of  expounders  and  exhorters.  The  idea  is  good ,  and  we  urge  the 
respectable  to  give  it  their  countenance  before  it  has  time  to  ^t 
branded  as  a  uew  device  of  ¡SocJalism  and  infiüelity.  Thus  tar, 
Bishop  Potter,  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin,  Rev.  Howard  Malcom  and  a 
number  of  the  most  eminent  clei^ymen  have  given  it  their  wanncii 
approval. — K.  Y.  Tribune.. 

DiBíNFECTiNG  Lamp. — A  nolc  from  a  medical  friendo  reminds  us  oÍ 
a  boautiful,  simple,  ccbnomical  apparatus,  for  ovcrcoming  bad  odors 
and  purifying  any  apartment  where  the  air  is  loaded'with  noxiouf 
materiaL^.  A  description  of  it  has  already  ap|)eared,  bul  iho  refer- 
cnco,  in  the  notealluded  lo,  has  unfortunately  been  mislaid.  The  whola 
matter,  however,  is  simply  this : — Take  one  of  any  of  the  various 
kíndíj  of  glass  lamps — for  burning  caraphene,  forexíimplc — and  fillit 
wilh  ehloric  ether*  and  light  the  wick.  In  a  few  minutes  the  objecl 
wili  be  accomplished.  In  dissecting  rooms,  in  thedamp,  decp  vaulti» 
where  vegetables  are  sometimes  stored,  or  where  drains  allow  the 
escape  of  ofTensivegasses,  in  outbuildings,  and,  in  short,  in  any  spol 
where  it  is  desirablc  to  purify  the  atmosphcre,  burn  one  of  thee6 
lamps.    Ono  tube  chargcd  with  a  wick,  is  quite  sufficient.    This  sug* 

festion  is  really  worth  reraembering  for  the  comfort  of  a  sick  rooni, 
ecause  it  is  easily  accomplished,  agreeable  and  more  econnmical  for 
purifying  than  any  process  now  known. — Boston  M.  and  S.  Jour* 
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AmoDg  the  most  interesting  modifícations  of  the  pulse,  which  we 
meet  with  in  practice,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  impairinent  of  the 
of  the  rhythin  of  the  pulse,  or  what  is  called  the  intermiítiiig  pulse. 

The  most  common  tbrm  of  intermiiting  pulse  is  that  in  which  the 
phenomenon  of  intermission  results  from  the  prolougation  of  the  nat- 
ural pcriod  of  rcst  in  the  series  of  changes  which  constitute  the  heart's 
rhythm.  The  heart^s  rhythm  consists  of  a  recular  succcssion  of  first 
sound,  second  sound,  rest, — íirst  sound,  secona  sound,  rest, — and  so 
on.  Now  in  an  intermittent  pulse  this  rest  is  unnaturally  long, — the  . 
first  sound  of  one  beat  succeeds  the  second  of  the  previous  beat,  but 
after  too  long  a  pause.  Sometimos  the  intermissions  are  vcry  ri^gul- 
ar,  occuring  after  evory  fourth  or  every  third  beat ;  sometimes  per- 
fectly  irregular,  at  one  time  at*ber  every  one  or  two  bcats,  at  anotnoFi 
tvcry  thirty  or  forty. 

Now  what  are  the  indications  of  this  form  oi  intermittent  pulse? 
Is  it  indicative  of  organic  diseasel  I)r.  Todd  thinks  he  may  state 
positively  that  an  intermittent  puUe  of  itself  aSbrds  no  indication  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  '  The  phenomenon  of  intermission  is 
due  to  some  disturbanco  of  the  local  nervous  influence,  upon  Which, 

?robably,  the  rhythmical  characty  of  the  heart's  aclion  depends. — 
lor  are  wc  justified  in  pronouncmg  unfavorabl^  of  a  patient  bccause 
he  has  an  intermittent  pulse.  We  may  meet  with  many  persons  who 
will  tell  US  that  they  have  had  ijtermittent  pulse  nearly  all  their  lives. 
Take  a  man  in  his  ordinary  health,  and  d'scharging  hid  usual  avoca* 
tions, — for  example  a  medical  student, — and  suppose  this  intermit- 
tent pulse  to  be  his  only  notable  symptom,  then  we  may  set  it  down, 
without  any  hesitation,  that  there  is  no  organic  disease, — neither  val- 
vular lesión,  ñor  any  organic  change  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
heart  in  any  other  respect. 

Butundoubtedly  this  form  of  intermitting  pulse  denotes  a  derange- 
ment  of  the  heart's  action  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  almost 
invariably  in  sympathy  with  the  state  of  dip^estion.  This  kind  of 
pulse  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  men  who  work  harA,  negloct 
ezercise,  are  irregular  as  to  meáis,  and  sit  up  late  at  night.  It  is  al- 
•o  very  common,  and  doubtless  from  the  same' cause,  in  gouly  men. 
Intermittent  pulse  is  not  uncommonly  a  precursor  of  a  paroxysm  of 
gout.  Certain  ingesta  are  very  apt  in  some  people  to  cause  inter- 
mission of  the  puUe.  Tea,  for  example,  especiall  v  green  tea,  is  one 
of  thcse:  ices,  more  particnhirly  cream  ices,  will  ao  the  same.  So, 
also,  certain  medicines, — as  dio:ilalis  and  colchicum. 

Of  all  tha  causes  of  intermitting  pulse  in  persons  of  middle  age,  or 
npwards,  and  in  the  middle  or  higher  classes  of  society,  Dr.  Todd 
thinks  we  shall  find  the  gouty  state  of  the  most  common.  The  mo' 
feries  morbi  of  gout  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  heart  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  principie  of  green  tea  or  digitalis  would  do, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  dUturbance  which  deranges  the  heart's  rhythm: 
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'  henee,  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  yon  must  endeavor  to  purífy 
^  thé  blood,  by  regulating  the  diet  and  by  promoting  the  excretionBi  in 
such  a  nianuei  as  will  not  debilítate  the  patient 

Dr.  Todd  has  stated  that  the  intermíttent  pulse  is  not  a  necessaír 
indlcation  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  whico 
is  in  Sume  measure  confirmatory  of  this  rcmark,  that  of  the.  varions 
forms  of  disease  to  which  the  heart  is  subject,  intetmitting  pulse  b 
not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  with  any,  ñor  is  it  constant  to  any 
particular  form. 

If  the  re  is  one  state  of  cardiac  disease  with*  which  it  is  more  fre- 
quently  associated  than  with  anotfaer,  Dr.  Todd  would  say  it  was  dis- 
ease of  the  mitral  valve  accompanied  by  weakness  of  ihe  muscular 
fibre  of  the  heart.  But  a  large  nurabcr  of  cases  of  mitral  disease 
will  occur  without  it  to  one  with  it;  and,  therefore,  this  occasional  a«- 
Bociation  gives  it  no  valué  as  an  indlcation.  The  intermittent  puke 
depends  on  some  interfercnce  with  the  healthy  nutrition  of  ¡he  rtios- 
culár  systcm  of  the  heart;  and  henee  it  is  observed  so  trequently  in 
bad  States  of  the  blood, — as  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  rheumatism. 

We  may  gather,  from  what  has  been  previously  statcc},  that  there 
is  another  form  of  intermitting  pulse  besides  that  to  which  Dr.  Todd 
has  alluded.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  form  is,  that  the  in* 
termission  of  the  pulse  doesnot  result  from  intermission  of  the  hearfi 
rhythvij  but  fix)m  irregularity  in  the  strenffth  of  the  heart's  systolic 
contractions.  The  heart  may  nev#r  intermit,  and  yet  the  pulse  may; 
or,  in  other  words,  tho  intervals  bctween  the  beats  of  the  pulse  may 
vary  considerably  in  duration.  This  form  of  intermitting  pulse  some- 
times  occurs  alone,  sometimes  simnltaneously  with  that  in  which  the 
heart^s  rhythm  is  dcranged.  When  it  occurs  in  the  proe^ress  ufan  al- 
ute  disease,  as  of  fever,  crysipelas,  &c.,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  t 
sign  foreboding  the  worst  results.  Our  author  apprehends  that  it  is 
this  form  of  mtermitting  pulse  which  most  conimonly  accompanies 
fatty  diseases  of  the  heart;  and,  on  the  whole,  in  all  states  of  disease, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  it  is  that  form  from  which  we  may  augur 
least  favorably  for  the  patient. 

Posture  influcnces  these  two  forms  of  intermittent  pulse  diíTerent- 
ly.  The  first  form,  or  that  which  depends  on  a  prolongation  of  the 
'  natural  pcriod  of  rest  in  the  heart's  rhythm,  is  diminished  by  the  ereci 
posture,  and  the  heart  becomes  more  regular  in  its  rhythm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  erect  posture  increases  the  number  of  intermissionf 
in  the  second  form  by  embarrassing  the  heart's  action  in  the  wa^*  which 
Dr.  Todd  has  already  descríbed. — Medical  Gazeite. 


'^0*0*0*0*0^0^^0^ 


Kaecotin. 

THIS  RESINOID  PRINaPLE  OF  THE  ROOT  OP  MACROTT8  RAl-EMOBA. 


Preparatian. — ^In  the  same  manner  os  Aletrin,  or  Podophyllin.  I* 
{s  a  dark-brown  substance,  sometimes  yellow,  beine  lighter  colored 
after  pulverization,  of  a  faint,  narcotic  odor,  and  a  sligntly  bitter,  feebly 
nauseons  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  valuable  and  useful  remedy 
I  have  used  successfully  in  medicine  since  1B35,  and  had  the  honor  ¿f 
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ealliiig  Ule  attention  of  practítioners  to  it  íd  1844,  and  again  in  the. 
Weatem  Medical  Reformar,  of  1846  ;  bul  it  was  not  received  into 

KDcral  use  among  practítioners  until  its  preparation  on  a  large  scale 
our  indefatigable  pharmacetíst,  W.  S.  Merrell»  and  it  is  now  rank- 
ad  amoDg  the  standard  and  most  important  eclectic  iigents.        K. 

I^roperUesand  UseSé — Tonic,  alterativa,  nervina,  antiperiodic,  with 
an  especial  affinity  £01*  the  uterus.  It  does  not  possess  the  narcotic 
voperlies  of  the  root;  which,  however,  are  preserved  in  the  dried 
tt7aro-akx>holic  extract,  or  the  ethereal  extract.  Used  inintermittent 
fever,  periodic  diseases,  leucorrhea,  menorrhagia,  dysmanorrhea^  am- 
eaorrhea,  sterilitj,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  andjprolapsus  uteri  not  ao 
oompaníed  with  an  inflammatory  condition  ot^that  organ  or its  liga- 
aieots.  It  has  also  been  used  with  success  in  gleet,  gonorrhea»  dvs* 
pepsia,  etc.,  and  the  tincture  has  been  found  an  excellent  applicatióo 
m  chronic  opthalmia.    Dose,  one  to  six  graias,  three  times  a  daj. 

The  late  rrof.  T.  V.  Morro w  says  of  this  artide: 

For  several  months  past  I  have  used  the  Macrotin  very  extensively)* 
ío  the  treatroent  of  a  numerous  class  of  female  diseases,  for  a  süccesa> 
fol  Ireatment  of  which  I  had  for  many  years  previous  been  in  the 
babit  of  depending  mainly  on  the  Macrotys  Racemosa,  either  in  the 
form  of  infusión,  decoction,  or  tincture.  My  confidence  in  the  valué 
of  the  Macrotys  Racemosa,  1  am  free  to  confess,  has  been  such  as  to 
induce  me  to  use  perhaps  a  iarger  ^nantity  of  this  medicine,  for  the 
last  sizteeo  years,  than  any  practitioner  in  the  United  States,  giving 
¡i  a  more  extended  rango  of  application  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
and  relyiüg  with  more  confidence  on  its  ultímate  efficiency,  than  any 
ef  my  medical  friends.  My  experieace  in  the  use  of  this  article,  dur* 
iog  the  period  named,  has  been  mostíy  confined  to  cases  of  leucor* 
rhM,  menorrhagia,  prolapsna  uteri,  threatened  miscarriage,  dysmen* 
norrhea,  and  barrenness,  or  sterility,  in  all  of  which  cases  I  have 
obtained  the  most  satistactory  results  from  the  Cimicifuga,  or  Ma- 
crotys ;  but  deeming  the  Macrotin  a  more  convenient  form  of  the 
oiedicine  for  practica!  use,  and  believing  it  to  contain  the  virtues  of 
the  article  from  which  it  is  obtained,  I  have  accordingly  used  it  in 
similar  cases,  with  results  thus  far  which  justify  the  conclusión  that 
it  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  substituto.  * 

Mv  experience  in  the  use  of  the  Macrotin  has  demonstrated  to  mv 
mina  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
fomi  of  the  medicine,  wnen  compared  with  the  usual  forms  in  which 
the  Macroty»  Racemosa  haS'  been  used.  That* difference  principally 
eonaiata  in  tne  increased  liability  oí  the  latter  to  produce  a  heavy,  dull» 
aad  achiog  aensatíon  m  the  forehead^  in  coanection  with  a  feeling  of 
«bEdoesfi  while  tha  former  appears  to  manifest  a  greater  tendency  to 

CKluce  aohing,  and  somewhat  painful  sensatíons  in  the  joints  and 
be  genaraUy.  I  have  uauaDv  given  the  Macrotin  in  the  form  of 
fíUa,  preparad  by  adding'  a  smafl  quantity  of  pulverized  Castile  sotnx 
eaough  to  make  ihe  masa  properly  adhesivo  and  forming  it  into  piHa 
sf  the  ordinary  aise,  and  givmg  one  every  three  hours  duríng  the 
4ayv  >A  att  the  varióos  caaeB  above  nientioned,  whenever  they  nava 
andar  my  cara,  ainoe  I  commenoed  its  use.    In  naarly  all  theaa 
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.cases,  it  has  proved  singularly  beneficia!,  thus  affording  the  gratifying 
evidence  that  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  valch 
able  articies  of  the  inateria  medica. 

Another  Professor,  in  speaking  of  Macrotin,  remarks: 

"Tbis  medici;ie  is,  in  itseñects,  essentiajly  the  same  as  the  Macro» 
tys,  (Cimicifuga  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.)  It  is  particularly  neeful 
in  chronic  rheumatic  añections^  and  in  femare  diseases.  In  leucor^ 
rhea  and  dysmenorrhea,  as  well  as  menorrhagia,  it  is  invalaable.  It 
should  be  uscd,  in  order  to  get  its  best  eíTects,  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing  its  specifíc  constitutional  spmptoms,  t.  e.  a  peculiar  dizziness, 
fullness  ana  dull  aching  of  the  head,  and  mote  ór  less  aching  in  the 
joints.  This  effect  should  be  produced  every  day  (slightly)  durine 
the  treatment,  until  the  disease  is  removed.  By  this  treatment,  ana 
ttíé  use  of  iiip  baths,  leucorrhea  will  oflen  be  cured  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  without  any  otherremedy." 

The  analogous  diseases,  gleets  and  gonorrhcas,  are  greatly  benefít- 
%d^  if  not  specdily  cured  by  it,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  appropriate  remedies. 

The  Macrotin  is  also  a  most  valuable  medicine,  especially  as  an 
adjunct  of  other  remedies,  in  all  pulmonary,  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic 
efiections,  whcre  there  is  a  want  of  tone  in  the  nervous  system. 

**  It  is  also  a  very  usefnl  agent  in  the  treatment  of  smail  pox,  in 
which  it  should  be  given  during  the  vfhóie  course  of  the  disease.  It 
secms  to  divest  it  of  its  malignant  character.  I  hav^e  never  lost  a 
case  of  small  pox  wbere  this  medicine  was  used  thorouffhly  from  the 
beginning,  and  during  the  winter  of  1849  and  1850,  1  treated  from 
fifty  to  on^  hundred  cases,  some  of  which  were  of  the  most  severe 
confluent  kmd.  The  dose  is  from  one-fourth  to  one  grain,  to  be  given 
once  in  three  or  four  hours  until  the  proper  symptons  of  the  medicine 
appear." 

Of.  Prep. — ^Pflulse  Leonuri  Compositae ;  Pilulae  Poiygoni  Com- 
positfls. 

Human  Pbysiology. 

^  THE  TRUE   BASI8  OF  REPORM. 


BT  T.  L.  NICBOL8,  M.  D. 


Beform-society,  and  yon  improve  individuáis,  says  one  class  ofso- 
cialists.  Reform  individuáis,  and  you  improve  society,  says  another. 
And  these  two  classes,  instead  of  working  together,  are  at  daggera 
drawing.  The  fact  ia  that  the  two  reforms  must^  and  will  go  on  side 
by  side,  and  neither  can  be  made  to  precede  the  other.  You  can  do 
more  nf  ake  one  man  good  and  happy  until  the  whole  society  to  which 
he  belongs  is  in  a  good  and  happy  condition,than  vou  can  make  one  or* 
gan  of  the  body  sound  and  well  while  the  reat  ot  the  body  ia  in  a  átate 
of  disease. 

Society  has  its  false  oonditiona  and  its  diseases^  like  individúala,  and 
it  needs  similar  curativa  treatment  The  causes  of  eocialdisease  bear 
a  cióse  and  startling  resemblanüe  to^tbose  of  individuáis.    There 
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are  congestions  ofwealth  and  luxurjr,  and  atrophics  of  poverty  and  star- 
Tation.  ¡Society  has  its  inflammatíon  and  eruptions,  its  uícers,  and 
spots  of  hideous  gangrene.  It  was  long  ago  said  that  a  great  city 
was  a  grcat  sore.  The  fact  is,  that  our  great  cities  are  organs  ia  a 
State  of  hjpertrophy,  irritation,  and  diseased  action  and  coiidltion. 

in  a  healthy  hunnan  society,  all  the  parta  would  be  in  proper  pro- 
poFtion,  all  in  a  olean  and  healtby  condition,  and  every  function  would 
be  carried  on  with  that  regularitv  whicb  would  insurc  harmony,  hap- 
piness, — in  a  ivord*,  health, — to  the  whole  body.  In  our  prebent  so* 
ciety,  as  in  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it,  we  uieet  with  dis* 
oord  and  derangement,  pain  and  distress,  on  every  side.  As  all  the 
mennbers  uf  tho  human  body  are  bound  togethcr  by  a  common  bond 
of  sympathy,  so  that  all  suffer  for  one  as  one  suflers  íbr  all,  so  e^ery 
individual  in  society  is  joinedto  every  other.  This  is  what  socialists 
mean  by  the  solidarity  of  peoples;  this  is  Wbí^  Christians  mean  by  hu- 
man brotherhood.    ^^  Ye  are  all  members  one  of  another.-'  ^ 

The  office  of  the  philanthropist  and  that  of  the  physician  are  the 
same;  both  need  the  same  knowledge;  and  whoevcr  attempts  the 
function  of  either  without  the  knowledge  necessary  toit  is  a  pretender. 
We  have  empirical  reformers  and  empirical  physiciaiis;  we  havoal- 
lopathic  philanthropists  ¿is  well  as  allopathic  doctors  ;  we  have  am^ 
Ml*^  and  transcendental  homeopathists  in  both  departmcnts;  and  the  « 
world  has  yetto  leam  that  the  principies  of  a  true  physíology  and  a 
icien tifie  water-cure  are  necessary  to  cure  the  ills  of  society  as  well 
as  those  of  its  members.  • 

I  have  neither  the  time  ñor  space  to  elabórate  and  illustrate  the  idea 
I  have  hastily  thrown  out.  I  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  attention 
ofthose  who  have  the  benevolence,  and  only  want  the  science,  to  be 
the  world's  reformers. —  TT.  G.  Journal. 


BüBiBD  ÁLrvE. — Pliny  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  hígh 
rank,  who  having  expired  some  time,  as  it  was  thought,  was  placed 
upon  the  funeral  pile.  The.  heat  of  the  flamea  revived  him^  but  he 
perished  before  his  friends  could  rescue  him.  The^  great»  anatomist 
Vesalins  had  the  unspeakable  misfortune  to  commence  the  dissection 
of  a  Uving  body  apparently  dead.  Kqually  unhappy  was  the  fate  of  the 
Abbe  Prevost,  wno  fell  apoplectic,  but  recovereci  his  consiousness  too 
late,  under  the  scalpeL  rreparations  were  made  toembalm  the  body 
of  Cardinal  Soma^lia.  The  operator  had  scarcely  penetratéd  into 
the  chest  when  the  heart  was  seen  to  beat.  Retuming  partially  to 
his  senses,  he  had  sufficient  streogth  to  push  away  the  knife ;  but  the 
Inng  was  mortally  wounded.  In  one  ot  our  journals  is  recorded  the 
atrangely  interesting  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennett,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  laid  three  days  in  his  shroud,  and  was  saved  from  interment  al* 
most  by  a  miracle.  We  find  a  collection  by  Brohier  of  no  less  than 
fifty*two  cases  of  persons  buried  aUve ;  four  dissected  prematurely  ; 
fifty-three  who  recovered  afterbeing  coofined ;  and  seventy-two  falae* 
Ij  considered  tlead. — Bqmíoh  f^ost. 
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« 

Oa  fhe  Betection  oTMeronry  inihe  Body  oí  a  PenKm  Syiag  of  Heroimal 

Caehezy. 

BY  H.  OOBUP-BESAIVEZ. 


That  quicksilver  is  one  of  the  metala  capable  bf  absorption  into 
the  economy  ia  a  well  known  fact,  detected  as  it  has  been  bj  varioat 
chemists,  not  only  in  the  blood,  bnt  in  the  secretions  of  various  organa^ 
and  especially  the  saliva,  and  in  the  stracture  of  the  organs  thena- 
sel ves.  Bal  as  to  the  mode  oí  its  distribution,  the  duration  of  its  pres- 
ence  in  the  various  organs,  and  whether  it  is  found  in  all  or  certain 
tíssues  only,  are  points  yet  to  be  investi^ted.  Dr.  Gorup-Besanett  re- 
lates the  results  of  a  recent  investi^ation  of  the  body  of  a  womM^ 
who  W8S  long  (twenty-five  years)  laborionsly  engaged  in  silvering 
looking-glasses.  bnt  who,  ^om  the  convulsive  tremors  that  were  in- 
duced,  had  been  obligedlo  desist  from  her  occupation  for  a  year  prior 
toddeath. 

The  somewhat  collapsed  brain  did  not  entirely  fill  the  skull,  and 
the  dura  matter  was  ofa  reddish-blue  from  venous  congestión.  The 
con^istence  of  the  brain  was  firmer  than  usual.  The  lungs  were  hep- 
atizad  ;  loaded  with  dark-colored  blood,  and  noncrepitant. 

The  chemical  results  obtained  by  following  the  processes  of  Fre»* 
enius  and  Babo  were  as  follows.  The  lunes  and  heart  gave  no  trace» 
of  mercury  ;  a  verv  small  quantity  was  detected  in  the  liver,  and 
none  in  the  hile.  A  doubtful  precipítate  was  thrown  down  upon  the 
gold  píate  by  the  brain,  while  the  spinal  column  presentad  no  traoes. 
That  any  remaina  at  all  should  be  found  after  a  vear  is  remarkaUe, 
and  is  confírmatory  of  other  facts,  proving  how  long;  certain  metak, 
e.  g.  antimony,  may  be  retained  in  tne  economy.  That  the  liver  waa 
the  only  organ  in  which  it  could  then  be  detected,  confirms  the  doc» 
trine  that  metalllc  poisonous  substances  are  longest  found  in  that  or- 
gan.— Buchner*s  Éeport.^  vii,  178 — 186. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  British  and  Fordgn  Medico^Ohinir- 
gical  Review,  Oct  1841. 

Now  if  the  efiect  of  merely  working  with  quicksilver,  is  so  d^ 
fltructive  to  the  human  economy,  what  mustnecessarily  be  the  remll 
of  the  enormous  amount  taken  inte  the  system^  in  the  form  of  Calamdl 
In  the  abo  re  case,  it  was  foimd  in  the  svstem  one  year  after  the  per- 
ton  was  removed  from  the  business.  Keasoning  from  analoffy,  how 
long  would  it  require  the  system  to  be  freed  from  the  pounds  tnat  «omtf 
physicians  administer  in  some  individual  cases,  for  certain  diseaaea  t 
— Ec.  Mtd.  Journal. 
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Bleadiag. 
Prysician. — How  many  times  has  he  been  bled'T  Psasaptip — Ftf» 
teen  times  in  twenty  days.  PnraictAN. — Pifkeen  times  bledl-^ 
Pbasant. — Yes,  sir.  PflveiciAif. — And  he'  is  not  cured  yetT-^ 
PsASANT. — No,  sir.  Phtbtolak. — ^Then  we  may  be  sure  the  disease 
8  not  in  the  blood.  We  must  pui|;e  him  the  same  number  of  timee 
to  lee  if  it  is  not  in  the  humcrt.  If  tiíat  does  not  aninrer,  we  ea» 
bnt  lend  him  to  the  batha. 
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pBOPoeiT^oif.— *The  miiverse^  io  all  its  parto,  k  ^o^  or  double. 

Our  own  cojuok?tt«n69a  of  bemgi%  aod  of  power  to  wUland  do,  is  tlKi 
ftrongest  proof  of  the  exictooce  of  a  mind^  or  ^ptn^,  in  cor  pofleteioiii 
ud  miut  ever  be,  with  rigfat^tbmkii^  peraoBfl,  a  sufflcierU  proof  abo. 

Bat  as  consciousness  is  self-realization,  wa  can  have  no  conscioiía* 
ness  of  matíer.  The  elüstenee  of  matter  requires  a  diflferent  kind  of 
proof*  Spirít  is  perceivedi  and  admitfced,  immediately  by  spirit  Mat^ 
ter  hf  OD  the  otfaer  hand,  only  perceived  bj  the  spirit,*  through  thia 
médium  of  matter.  •  Of  its  existence  we  kjM>w  only  through  the  soa- 
ses. Yet  this  proof,  the  only  species  which  in  the  nature  of  the  caee 
is  possible,  is  abo,  to  all  ríght-tbinking  pavoos,  suffident  and  cw- 
Tincing. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  truth,  therefore^  that  ^the 
puré  Materialista  and  the  pare  SpirituaUst,  are  both  in  the  wrong*--* 
Their  one-sided  doctrines,  weighed  against  the  common  conscious- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  the  common  evidence  of  the  senses  of  mankind, 
must  both  fall,  and  be  written  down  as  quibbles  by  which  mind  can 
deceive  itself,  mists  it  spreads  before  ito  own  visión. 

Tbere  are  reasons,  which  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  present,  leacfing 
to  the  belief  that  all  the  f orces  which  control  matter,  and  bring  about 
the  various  changes  we  observe  in  it,  are  but  direct  or  indirect  man- 
ifestatíons  of  the  piesence  and  action  of  Mind,  Intelligence,  or  Spir* 
it  When  yon  voluntary  lift  a  heavy  body,  Eeader,  your  mind  evi- 
dently  sets  in  action  the  train  of  forces,  or  manifestations  of  forcé, 
which  reeult  in  that  body's  motibn;  but  the  Supremo  Intelligence, 
acting  everywhere  and  incessantly,  is,  at  the  same  time,  impelling 
the  Ufted  body  in  an  opposite  direction,  i.  e.,,  downwajd,'  producing 
whát  yon  cali  its  gravitation. 

It  is  of  bnt  ISttle  eonseqtieUds,  so  far  as  an  oñdérrtanding  of  detach- 
ed  natura?  phenomena  are  coneemed,  wHether  we  snppose  matter  tó 
be  eontrolled  by  many  forces,  or  by  one  soHtary  bnt  universal  forcé, 
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acting  differetitlj  under  different  conditions.  But  when  we  come  to 
oonsider  the  relation  of  difierent  kingdoms  of  nature  to  each  other, — 
of  organized  exj^tences  to  dead  materials, — of  man  and  mind  to  the 
forcea  of  gravitation  in  the  earth  and  other  masses  of  matter,  to  affin- 
ity  in  foods,  liquida,  and  gasea^  and  to  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity, 
the  queation  becomea  one  of  deep  and  unuaual  intereat 

Whence  haa  the  giant  tree  drawn  the  power  that^  thA>ngh  four 
oenturiea  paat,  haa  been  building  np  ita  milliona  of  feet  of  fibre  and 
aap-teaaela  (  Haa  it  not  borrowed  that  power  from  the  elementa  a- 
round  it  1  And  if,  five  hundred  yeara  ago,  that  vaat  tree-pawer  no- 
where  exiated  as  tree-power,  then  how  did  it  exist  1  Why,  aa  light, 
heaty  gravity,  electricity,  and  so  on.  If  not,  that  .tree  ia  a  creator, 
It  haa  created  all  that  forcé,  or  haa  borrowed  it.  WhicM — ^Which 
could  a  tree  do  1  Not  créate,  I  think;  for  I  know  of  but  one  Creator 
—the  Supreme  Intelligence. 

And  whence  the  power  that  haa  buüt  up  the  mcm^  creation'a  lord, 
írom  the  pulpy  embryo,  creation'a  myatery  and  ahame  ?  Surely  not 
created  by  thftt  embryo;  but  borrowed,  in  atreama  óf  heat,  and  affin- 
ity,  and  electricity,  ever  flowing  into  the  new  being  from  the  ocean  of 
Forcé  in  the  midat  of  which  it  ia  bom,  and  metamorphoaed  in  that 
being  into  life-force,  by  which  it  growa  and  acta. 

Illcstbation. — aplace  about  22  4-5  Iba.  of  lead  in  an  open  ressel, 
and  in  a  moiat  atmoaphere.  Let  the  circumst^cea  be  auch  that  heat 
ahall  be  lost  from  the  lead,  at  the  vai'ioua  temperaturea  qf  the  air,  at 
ijie  aame  rate  aa  it  is  loat  by  the  human  body,  under  the  aame  cir- 
cumstancea.  Now  put  alongside  of  the  masa,  a  man  in  health, 
weighing  140  Iba.  The  aame  amount  of  conat^tly  renewed  hcat  ia 
required  to  keep  the  man'a  body  through  a  year  in  aproper  living 
condition^  aa  would  be  required  to  keep  the  22  4-5  Iba.  of  lead  inceS' 
tantty  in  a  melted  statty  for  the  aame  length  of  time. 

Immenae,  untold  streama  of  heat  fiow  through  the  body  of  a  living 
adult,  or  even  ipfant,  within  a  alngle  round  of  the  aeasona.,  But  doea 
it  all  flow  through^  and  ao,  away  1  Doea  not  much  of  it  diaappear 
within  the  body,  not  become  hUent^  but  can/vertéd  into  axvlntty — af- 
finity,  the  patient  hricHayer^  who  aita  pleasantly  on  the  wall  of  every 
human  tiaaue,  and  laya  atom  fo  atom,  thread  to  thread,  imd  thua 
buílda  up  with  ita  goodly  exterior  the  myatic  ''houae  we  live  in  f ' 

And  while  each  living  body  ia  thua  a  channel  through  which  mah- 
^  9uch  a  torrent  of  Heat,  and  a  manufactory  in  which  other  large 
loppliea  of  be^t  are  oonotantly  being  ^rought  in^  ai^ty,  %otioo, 
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and  80  on»  is  it  not  also  a  thoroughfafe  for  electrícity,  and  almost  all 
other  varieties  of  forcé  1  Man  carries  about  the  essence  of  rainbo^s, 
auroras,  lightningSy  summers  and  tomadoes,  in  his  own  bcing  I 

[The  practical  man  asks  here,  '^of  what  valué  is  all  thís?"  Whj, 
tbis.  If  a  system  be  depressedy  debili^ateclj  ifs  viialfbreej  or  hfe-'fcrcty 
on  the  ebby  we  learn  where  tbe  fountain  is  to  which  it  must  go  for  a 
new  sopply, and  the  onlj fountain from  which supplíescan be drawn. 
Such  a  system  has  lost  its  adaptation  to  draw  forcé  from  the  elementt 
around  it;  and  what  the  skílliul  physician  really  aims  at,  whether  he 
knowB  it  or  not,  is,  to  impart  such  forcé  directly  to  the  system,  or  to 
restore  the  harmony  ezisting  in  health  between  tbe  system  of  man 
and  the  system  of  cxtemal  nature,  so  that  the  former  shall  again  be  able 
to  hold  out  its  conductors  to  the  latter,  and  draw  into  itself  the  streams 
of  forcé  which  become  its  own  powér.  Many  an  invalid  has  died 
from  the  sheer  lack  of  heat.  I  am  serious.  Pour  heat  from  the  fire 
into  the  body  that  can  obtain  it  in  no  other  way,  and  meanwhile  look 
after  the  particular  hindrance  that  prevenís  its  generation  within,  and 
vretty  soon  the  machinery  plays.  again,  takes  care  of  itself, — and  you 
nave  saved  a  life  I 

When  we  know^us/  whai  are  the  sources  to  which  we  are  to  look 
for  aid  in  disease,  ^xx^juzt  what  are  the  ends  we  sbould  aim  to  accom- 
plisb,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  beneficial  reaults  with  the  great- 
est  possible  saféty,  speed,  and  certainty.] 

From  what  has  already  been  said  we  may  draw  the  conclusión  ex- 
pressed  in  our  second 

PROPOsrriOK. — ^The  universo,  in  all  its  parts,  contains  both  ^aroe 

and  Matter. 
The  visible,  palpable  human  heing^  is  material.  ^'Dust  thoa  art" 
But  more:  the  material  man  is  chemkaly — wholly  made  of  chem- 
ical  elements  and  compounds.  Iron,  that  filis  layers  in  the  dead  earth, 
flies  swiftly  the  rounds  of  the  circulation,  in  our  veins.  Goal,  píled 
away  in  vast  mines  under  our  feet,  whirls  as  brískly  in  our  blood,  lies 
quietly  in  the  still  organs  of  our  bodies,  and  plays  ten  thousand  an«* 
tica  in  our  nervous  and  muscular  structures. 

But  chemical  substances,  in  their  relation  tó  each  other,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  actuated  by  any  but  chemical  laws  and  affiinities.  Henee 
the  forcé  by  which  the  elements  of  living  bodies  are  held  together,  is 

purely  chemical. 

DEFiNmoNB. — Chemical  forcé,  or  afBnity,  is  that  which  combines 
atoms  or  patticles  of  ufilike  substances.  Thus,  the  atoms  of  Oxygen, 
^  gas,  unite  with  those  of  Hydrogen,  also  a  gas,  and  form  Water. — 
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Cohesive  forcé,  on  the  contrary,  unites  like  atomB;  as  Lead  to  Lead, 
Silver  to  Silver,  in  the  mass. 

Substances  are  either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  sobetances,  or 
demmts^  are  such  as  Aot^  never  been  decomposed.  Thus  puré  íroD| 
Gk>ld,  Carbón,  Oxjgeo,  ácc,  ha^  never  been  separated  into  simpler 
matters  than  themselves;  and,  perhaps,  cannot  be  so  separated.  Com" 
pounds,  as  Water,  Earths,  Salta,  &c.,  are  separable  into  simpler  in^ 
gtedients. 

Matter  exista  in  three  státes,  as  Solids,  Liqtríds,  and  Gases  or  Yá- 
pors.  Undoubtedl^y  conld  we  procure  the  requisito  low  or  hlgh  de- 
gree  of  heat,  every  known  snbstance  might  be  made  to  take,  in  tum, 
all  these  dtflerent  forms. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  preJiminaries.  In  my  next  I  shall  introduce 
some  of  thQ  chemical  elements  of  Man.  b. 

■     .  «lili       ^^^^U^tfO^^^^         lili  M 


Central  Hedieal  College.--Cto8e  of  the  Winter  Sessíon. 

The  general  satisfaction,  mutual  interest,  and  good  feeling  whicb 
80  manifestly  characterized  the  intercourse  and  studies  of  the  late 
Class  in  C.  M.  College,  grew  stili  more  conspicaous  towards  the  cióse 
of  the  Session.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  roagnitude,  and  the 
needs,  of  an  enterprise  like  that  of  establishing  a  reliable  Eclectic 
Medical  College,  of  the  relations  of  the  student  and  teacher,  and  of 
the  student's  course  to  the  tuccess^  (I  use  the  word  in  its  besl  sttise,) 
of  the  futuro  practitioner,  has  been  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  bimd 
of  earnest  minds,  of  whom  some  have  just  taken  their  departnre  from 
US,  while  others  remain  to  aid  in  giving  cast  and  character  to  the 
Class  that  is  just  assembling.  As  medical  teachere,  we,  in  common 
witb  our  compeers,  shall  ever  remember  the  kindness  and  catholic 
liberality  of  spirít  we  have  ailways  met  wíth  at  their  hands;  while,  as 
coúductors  of  a  medica]  journal,  we  have,  personally,  caase  to  thank 
tbem  fof  the  promptítude  and  efficieney  witb  which  they  have  res^ 
pended  to  the  cali  made  upen  them  to  aid  in  extending  itt  circulation 
and  influence. 

On  Wednesday  evening^  the  18  ult.,  the  Faculty,  Students,  aad  a 
large  company  of  friends,  from  the  City»  and  from  a  distanooi  assem- 
bled  in  the  College  rooms,  to  honor  the  occasion  by  a  scene  of  social 
festivity.  Sociality  ran  high;  Cheer  reigned:  and  Üiough  smiles  were 
at  a  premium,  the  market  was  kept  well  stocked#  G.  W.  Clark  dis- 
coursed  most  excellent  mosic»  (as  he^well  knows  how  to  do,)  enliven* 
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¡Qg,  elevating,  and  highly  progressíve  in  its  spirit.  Then  came  toasts, 
(without  the  pitiful  accompaniment  of  the  guzzling  otalcohol^  which, 
it  is  believed,  the  Class  use  only  '^for  medkmal  purposes,"  and  for 
that,  one  may  saj,  the  less  the  better,)  with  speeob-malcings,  repar- 
tees,  and  the  like;  and  the  evening^s  eutertain,ment  closed  with  scenic 
representations,  gottcn  up  on  the  prívate  responsibility  of  some  of 
the  Students  and  othera,  which  ''brought  down  the  house*'  in  roundi 
of  applause,  successive  aod  prolonged. 

Sorae  may  cavil  respecting  the  propriety  of  such  exercises  at  the 
dose  of  a  conree  of  stody  by  those  just  aboiit  to  go  forth  to  the  weigh- 
ty  responsibilities  of  the  physician.  Well,  no  matter:  there  are  those 
who  do  not  so  cavii.  There  are  those  who  do  not  opine  that  life  was 
designed  tb  be  a  half-century,  or  less,  of  re^peciable  stupor^  or  stand' 
ard  melancholiai  Those  who  believe  that  health  is  honorable,  and 
mirthfiílness  moral,  if  they  but  add  to  their  creed  that  honesty  is  po- 
licy,  philanthropy  the  only  selfishnesa  that  '^pays,"  ( — '*«eZf-love,  and 
social,  are  tlie  same,"  and  happy  he  who  knows  it! — )  and  man  price- 
less  above  all  mere  successes,  advantages,  and  gains  in  business, — 
they,  I  say,  are  safe,  Where  Healing  is  possible,  they  will  be  the 
sure  Healers,— of  body,  and  mind,  of  the  individual,  and  society. 

The  piiblic  closing  exercises  of  the  Session  took  place  on  the  folio w- 
ing  day.  Prof.  P.  C.  Dolley  delivered  the  Address  to  the  Graduating 
Class,  in  which  he  displayed  a  high  degree  of  ability  and  originality 
of  thoughty  coupled  with  many  practical  and  valuable  suggestions  to 
those  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  building  up  the  uncertain 
fabric  of  medical  reputation  and  auccess.  The  Degrees  having  been 
conferred,  Dr.  L.  K.  Jones,  one  of  those  who  had  just  received  tbe 
honors  of  the  Institution,  delivered  a  very  pertinent  aod  interest- 
ing  Valedictory  Address,  and  to  the  regular  business  of  the  day  fol- 
lowed  the  hearty  "adieus,"  and  then  the  departure  of  one  by  one,  till 
tbe  group  was  scattered,  and  the  late  busy  halls  empty.  The  pen 
need  not  be  delayed  to  moralizo  here,  but  minds  must  moralize  over 
this,  as  over  how  many  events  of  our  shifting  life  ! 

The  following  are  the  ñames  of  the  Graduates,  male  and  female, 
and  the  Subject  of  their  respective  Theses: 

Kamks.  Tbkmcs. 

Bbqnson,  Permrlia  R.,  Miss  Fever. 

Cheffey,  Robert  S.,  Scarlaüna* 

DouD,  Letti<?k,  H.,  Mrs.  Medicine. 

Fenner,  Anskl  W.,  Medical  Progression  vnihjpracH' 

cal  hints. 
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FULLER,  ChRISTOPUER  M., 

Hawley,  Warben  G.y 

Jones,  Lorenzo  N., 
Miles,  John  C, 
Sawyek,  Maby  a.,  Mrs. 


Miture  her  ovm  Resstorer. 
Stricturea  on  the  J^/patheris  qf 

Komo-Miasmata. 
Scrofvla.    , 
Medical  Science, 
Femóle  EducaMon. 


What  they  Cali  XTs. 

At  a  recent  Medical  College  Commencement,  that  of  the  Med.  De- 
part.  of  Yale  College,  which  took  place  Jan.  15th,  1852,  an  address 
waa,  as  is  often  the  case,  delivered  to  the  Graduating  Class  by  one 
J.  H.  Curry,  a  new-fledged  M.  D.  In  point  of  literary  excellence, 
and  ductüüy  of  thought,  the  address  must  be  allowed  a  high  stand. 
So  much  cannot  quite  be  said  of  its  liberaUtyj — a  traít  iKrhich,  after  all, 
is  really  the  most  mardy  oí  the  category.  Dr  C,  condemns  all  ex- 
clofiivism,  even  exclusive  Allopathy.  Yet  by  his  flexible  logic  he 
brings  it  to  pass,  that  even  Allopaths  are  not  exclusinely  alhpathic^ 
but  are  in  reality  true  JEclectics;  while  Eclectics,  by  a  parity  of 
«  reasoning,  are  not  allopathic pTiysiciana^  but  a  class  of  somebadies  e/se, 
and  henee,  necessarily,  Quacks !  Oh,  logic  I  If  the  inetamorphosis 
of  the  John-pie  into  a  pie-John,  (pigeon,)  had  not  been  perpetrated 
longago,  there  would  have  remained  a  blank  in  our  facetious  litera- 
ture,  which  the  present  gem  would  most  aptly  have  filled. 

The  editor  of  the  medical  joumal  in  which  the  Address  is  publish- 
ed,  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  after  all  this,  that  by  *' Eclectics" 
the  Dr.  did  not  mean  the  class  of ''  irregular  "  practitioners  called  by 
that  ñame.  It  is  to  this  pretty  little  cogitable  of  the  editor's,  that  I 
would  direct  a  word  or  two  in  conclusión. 

^'  Irregular  " — ^what  does  it  mean  ?  Why  do  they  cali  us  so  1  Is 
the  epithet  one  of  praise,  or  blame  ?  It  is  great  praise  of  Luther  that 
he  was  **  irregular  "  *,  and  so  too  of  Galileo,  and  every  "  moming  star  " 
that  heralded  the  day  in  religión,  philosophy,  or  any  good  thing  since 
time  was  I  But  allopathic  wríters  have  a  right  to  find  fault  with  us 
if  we  pervert  their  meaning.  They  do  not  mean  so,  of  us.  The  epi- 
thet has  not  a  kindly  use,  as  when  a  man  speaks  of  his  brother,  or 
the  co-worker  whom  he  delights  to  honor. 

But  we  turn  now  to  the  quesüon  ofjact :  are  we  irregular  T  If  so, 
by  virtue  of  what  T  Were  we  not  "  regularly "  born  t  [I  daré  not 
go  back  of  thatf  Reader,  though  in  this  connection  I  could.  But 
allopathic  physicians  and  students  are  $o  modest  I    They  caanot  let 
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their  siaters  hear  the  lectnres  which  are  so  ^'  instructiYe  "  to  them ; 
andy  to  all  but  themselves,  the  philosophy  of  life's  origin  should  be  an 
awful  secret.]  But  as  to  the  question  whether  we  were  ^'  regularly  " 
borDy  or  not,  unfortunately,  it  must  be  confessed,  history  saith  not. — 
Luckily,  however,  the  burdeu  of  proof  rests  on  the  ehoulders  of*oiir 
opponents,  for  every  man  is  to  be  assnmed  a  regularly  admitted  den- 
izen  of  this  lower  sphere,  untíl  the  contrary  be  shown ;  and  we  must 
therefore  cali  on  our  allopathic  brothers  to  show  in  what'particnlars 
their  introduction  into  this  ''breathing  existence*'  was  more  regular^ 
f.  e.f  more  ^*  oonformable  to  customp "  (see  Noah  Webster,)  than  onr 
own! 

Or  were  onr  brains  and  senses — onr  apparatus  of  perception  and 
tbought— -'Mrregularly  "  constmcted ;  any  more  than  those  of  our 
brother  allopathists?  Were  their  optics  made  io  see  straight  before 
them,  and  onrs  io  be  always  per versely  looking  round  a  comer  1 — 
Were  their  head-pieces  made  perfect  looms,  to  weave  out  whole  webs 
of  truth  without  half  an  endeavor ;  whilo  onrs  were  fiibricated*inlo 
a  set  of  ill-fated  fanning-miUs,  which,  no  matter  how  much  wheat  of 
true  science  they  run  through,  gather  only  the  chess  and  cockle  into 
their  own  hoppers  ?  As  good  luck  will  have  it,  we  must  look  to  onr 
opponents  for  the  proof  once  more,  before  we  stop  to  entertain  so  dis* 
heartening  a  notion.  And  let  our  self-named  ''regular"  friends  re- 
member  too,  while  they  give  their  verdict,  that  none  but .  drunhen 
mtn  ever  yet  charged  the  son,  moon  and  stars,  with  staggering  I 

Or  is  it  our  independence— onr  self-grown,  and  not  Aere¿¿ary  opin- 
ions — that  stamp  us  with'  ''  irregnlarity  "  T  This  may  be  so.  We 
grant  it ;  and  what  is  more,  we  may  claim  it  We  do  not  claim  to 
cali  Allopaths  ''  irregular, "  for  the  term  is  beneath  ns,  and  the  argu- 
ment  it  conveys,  is  such  as  silly  nursing-maids  address  to  the  capad- 
ty  of  sillier  children.  We  are  not  therefore  like  the  tipsy  vagabond 
already  named,  ñor  like  the  inmate  of  bedlam,  who  looks  out  írom 
his  grated  window  in  sage  amazement  at  the  antics  of  a  world  of  craasy 
men  and  women ! 

We  need  not  even  say  that  our  opponents  are  in  the  wnmg^  unless 
we  choose  to  make  that  the  issue,  for  we  have  higher  gronnd  to  stand 
on.  They  themselves  concede  ns  this  gronnd — the  highest  our  am- 
bitionconld  desire,  or  our  philanthropy,  (ifwepos8essit,)delight  to 
occnpy.  Our  opponents  have  styled  us  ''  irregular. "  And  so  we 
take  a  hand,  each,  of  Luther  andGalileo,  and  with  the  pyramid  of  Hu- 
man Progress  towering  from  Sa^agismtTx^  to  the  Ninetebnth  Cbntu- 
BT  ^  the  attest  of  onr  mission,  we  laugh  their  conservativo  pride  to 
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scorzL  They  are  tbe  pillars  of  a  temple  of  two  ¿houfiand  yeaní  stasd- 
ing  1  Aye  I  and  for  that  very  reason  the  temple  shall  soco  fall  on 
them,  and  crnah  their  memory  in  its  ruins  1  They  are  the  Bupporten 
of  doctrínee  venerable  by  reason  of  a  long  and  shadowy  antíquityl— 
Yes  I  and  for  that  very  reason  when  the  ^^  new-lights  "  of  the  present 
beootne  the  venerable  of  futuro  cen  tunes,  they  who  now  nurse  the 
image  of  antiquity  shall  have  become  a  bye-word,  or  forgotlen. — 
Such  Í8  the  inflexible  law  of  the  universo.  Kadicalifini  often  asks  our 
sytnpathy ;  but  conservatísm  always  dennands  our  pity !  r. 


w'^0*0^0m0m^t^mi 
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JPciaanibhg /rom  jEating  MuBhrooms. — ^  A  eaee  is  reported  of  two 
Offioers  of  a  Belgian  regiment  of  Cuirasaiers  who  died  at  Bmges  on 
the  lOth  of  Oct  last,  firom  eating  musbrooms,  prepared  in  aome  &y- 
orite  sauce  for  dinner.  A  few  hours  afterwards  they  were  bpth  seized 
witli  horrible  and  agbmzing  colic,  which  kept  increasíng  duríng  the 
.^lemoon  and  nigbt,  duríng  which  xme  o^  the  sufferers  broke  his  baok 
frcm  the  violence  of  his  convulsions,  and  both  died  towards  moming. 

From  the  declaration  of  several  medical  men  and  chemists,  we  are 
-apprized  that  the  virus  oí  the  mushroom  is  reaily  present  in  the  codh 
mon,  or  field  mushroom,  after  a  certain  etage  of  growth.'' 

[Ñnrthem  Lañad. 

Cases  of  a  disease  in  NewBrunswick  resembling  Leprcsy,  or  Greek 
Elephantiasisyare  reported  by  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Medical  andSurg. 
Journal, 

A  number  of  cases  of  small  pox  have  recently  oceured  on  the  Une 
of  the  Canal,  west  of  this  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Harbor  and 
Ifíddleport 

Mcnetnmty. — ^Drs.  J.  Cohén  and  M.  A.  Durr,  Physicíans  of  Jack- 
sonville,  Telfair  co.,  Georgiai  have  in  their  office  a  curíous  natural 
I^enomenon  in  tíie  shape  of  a  negro  child  bom  upon  the  premises  of 
David  J.  Williams  of  that  town,  which  weighed  tweive  pounds,  and 
Jiad  two  well  foriped  aad  separóte  heads  and  necks,  two  arms  and  two 
apinal  coluoms,  three  legs  and  feet  attached,  two  in  their  natural  po- 
sition  and  the  other  coming  out  on  the  back  of  the  región  of  the  hips» 
with  two  hearts  partially  joined  together,  two  lungs  and  bther  anom- 
idies,  [JBo9ion  M.  dk  S.  Jawr. 

Mrs.  Willard  ckima  to  have  discovered  that  the  chief  motive  pow- 
or  of  the  blood  is  in  the  luoga  and  not  in  the  heart  Dr.  Cartwrigbt» 
of  New  Orleans,  thinks  he  has  ccHifirroed  tbe  theorj  by  expermeots 
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upan  aligators.    Dr.  C.  and  Mrs.  Willard  are  "savans*'  in  science; 
bttt  we  caonot  subscribe  in  füll  to  their  '^new  theory." 

Inaanity. — ^It  is  generally  believed  that  women  suffer  from  the  ef- 
&ct6  of  the  tender  pasaion  more  than  men;  but  such  does  not  aeem 
lo  be  the  fact,  if  we  take  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lun- 
atic  Hospital,  for  1851,  as  a  criterion  to  judge  by.  Of  eighteen  in- 
mates  rendered  insane  bj  afiair a  of  the  heart,  eleven  are  males,  and 
seven  females.  Of  five  inmates  driven  insané  by  jeaiousy,  three  are 
males,  and  two  are  females.  The  males  are  áll  marríed;  only  one  of 
the  females  is  a  wife. 

Magntisia  an  Antidaie  for  poUoning  añth  Capper. — M.  Roucber, 
in  an  article  upon  this  subject  in  the  Gazette  Medícale  de  Straabourg, 
drawa  the  following  conchiaions  from  experiments  be  made: 

Ist  That  calcined  magnesia  will  arrest  entirely  the  symptomaof 
poisoning  witli  copper,  if  it  be  adminiatered  aufficiently  aoon  after  tfae 
copper  has  been  taken. 

2d.  That  the  dose  of  «magnesia  to  neutralize  the  sait  of  copper  ia  8 
^ammes  of  magnesia  to  1  of  sulp.  copper. 

3d.  That  as  magnesia  preventa  the  formation  of  the  greenish  solu- 
ble aalt  it  Í8  quite  probable  that  it  will  act  as  an  antidote  to  all  of  the 
aalts  oí  copper. 

In  the  Yale  College  catalogue  tixere  are  ñames  of  only  37  medical 
atttdents.     . 

Mr.  Tafnell,  Snrgeon  to  the  DuUin  Hospital,  haa  recently  written 
a  work  on  the  treatment  of  Aneuriam  by  compreaaion.  He  reporta 
39  caaes:  30  of  wtnch  are  completely  cnred  by  compreaaion;  one  not 
cured  waa  benefitted.  In  two  the  ligature  waa  reaorted  to;  and  in 
three  ampuution  waa  necessary.  Each  inatance  being  followed  by  a 
recovery.  One  died  from  erysipelaa  and  two  frora  co-exiating  dia- 
eaae  of  the  heart. 

TaB  TooTHACHK. — ^'^L'  Uoion  Medícale,'*  a  medical  re^iew  at  New 
Orleana,  mentionea  the  aucceaa  of  a  new  remed y  againat  the  tooth- 
ache*  It  consista  in  applieation  of  a  piece  of  ootton  dipped  in  collo- 
dion  to  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  to  the  shape  of  which  it  adapta  itself, 
whíle  aoft,  and  when  it  becomea  hardened  adhwea  very  strongly  to 
the  tooth,  and  ia  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  any  liquid  taken  iato  the 
mouth. 

A  resolution  waa  brought  before  the  State  Conven  tion  of  Oíd 
School  Phyaiciana  held  recently  in  Albany,  cenauring  the  Faculty  of 
the  Nwr  York  Medical  CoUege  for  having  conferred  an  honorary 
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degree  upon  a  Dr.  Elliot,  an  ^^bregular^^  practitionen  It  was  claim- 
ed  by  the  friends  of  the  College  that  Dr.  Elliot  had  pnrsn&d  a  fíill 
course  of  reading  and  attended  the  requisite  College  lectnres;  certifi- 
cates  to  tliis  eñect  were  produced  from  Dr.  Mott  and  others.  How 
many  remain  in  the  allopathic  ranks  and  give  countenance  to  a  routine 
of  bleeáing  and  calomelizing  whích  they  detest,  from  fear  of  a  whip- 
ping.  It  behoovcs  all  medical  dongh-facea  not  to  wink  approvingly 
at  the  new  fangled  isms  of  the  day. 

Oíd  Schoól  treatment  of  Cáncer  nuil  at  the  present  period,  Prof. 
R.  D.  Truesley  in  a  report  to  the  National  Medical  Convention  upon 
the  resulta  of  oíd  school  treatment  of  cáncer  says,  '^he  knows  of  bnt 
two  cases  operated  upon  in  which  the  disease  did  not  return  ia  soma 
part  of  the  syst«m  within  four  years  and  in  most  of  them  within  one 
year."  *  •  *  Pro£  Gross  observes  that  all  his  earlier  operations, 
save  one  case,  having  turned  out  unfavorably^  he  has  of  late  yeais 
repeatedly  declined  interference. 

Prof.  Newton  of  the  Cincinnati  E.  M.  Institute.  says  '^  This  want 
of  success  is  the  rcsult  of  a  wrong  principie  in  opera ting,  that  is,  in 
preserving  the  skin  and  integument  to  cióse  over  the  part  from  whence 
the  cáncer  is  removed  so  as  to  heal  the  parts  by  first  intention,  allow- 
ing  no  opportunity  for  suppuration.  This  should  not  be  done  in  any 
case,  even  when  the  knife  is  used,  the  parts  should  in  all  cases  be  sub- 
jected  to  caustic  applications  of  a  proper  character,  such  as  will  not 
produce  much  inflammation;  and  in  every  case  heal  the  parts  by  sup- 
puration. In  this  way  cáncer  may  be  cured  just  as  certainly  as  any 
other  disease,  at  least  before  the  disease  becomes  constitutíonal  which 
we  contend  is  not  the  case  permanently." 

Of  59  deaths  in  one  week,  in  Boston,  the  present  month,  16  were 
from  consumption. 

Mr.  Rutler,  a  scien tifie  gentleman  of  Brighton,  England,  claims  to 
have  invented  a  machine  of  great  delicacy,  by  means  of  which  he  is 
able  to  demónstrate  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  polarization  of  the 
human  body ;  the  changes  which  occur  from  change  of  position  and 
other  circumstances.  Uead  animal  matter,  animal  and  vegetable  ef- 
fluvia,  and  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  stop  the  motion  of  its.pen- 
dulum.  L.  a  0. 


^»^^p^^^i^>^^»^N^^^^«^i^^ 


Tastbs. — Civilized  nations  chew  tobáceo;  Hindoos,  lime;  Patago- 
nians,  "  guano."  While  artificial  appetites  rule  the  world,  no  man 
has  a  right  to  repine  at  the  inroads  of  disease.  k* 
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Bibliogiapliioal  Votioes. 
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The  JEkkctíc  Düpensalory  ofthe  United  States^  bj  John  Kino,  m.  d., 
Profeesor  of  Obstetrics  and  díseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati  E.  M.  lastitnte,  etc.;  etc.»  ^nd  Robbbt  S.  Newton,  u.  d., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Cincínnati  E.  M.  Institute,  etc.  Anthor- 
ized  by  the  Eclectic  National  Medical  Convention,  Cincinnati:  H.  W. 
Derby  &  Co.,  publishers,  1852.     8vo.  pp.  708  (From  the  authors.) 

We  ha  ve  examined  this  work  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleas- 
nre  and  hesitate  not  in  pronouncing  it  a  timely  and  most  acceptable 
ofiering  to  the  Eclectic  student  and  to  the  profession  generally.  The 
long  time  Eclectic  physicians  have  been  compelled  to  wait  for  pub- 
licatíons  from  the  alumni  of  our  own  schools,  is  made  more  tolera- 
ble by  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  when  published,  such  works  as  we 
can  willingly  commend  to  public  favor  and  confidence.  It  is  divided 
into  two  partSy  the  first  of  which  is  aconcise  and  sufiiciently  complete 
history  of  all  the  various  medicinal  agents  employed  in  the  Eclectic 
practico,  and  a  compact  digest  of  their  properties,  uses,  doses  and  in- 
compatibilities.  In  the  second  part  is  the  Eclectic  Pharmacy,  in 
which  are  directions  for  the  preparation  and  administration  of  the 
▼arious  medicinal  componnds  of  the  Eclectic  practice.  In  an  appen- 
dix  are  found  valuable  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  together  with 
explanations  of,terms  used  in  medicine,  indispensable  to  the  stndent, 
physician,  and  druggist,  and  a  list  of  many  ^^  new  .remedial  agents 
and  preparatíons  peculiar  to  Eclectic  practice,  and  not  to  be  obtained 
from  any  other  medical  work  extant "  have  been  introdncedandcare- 
fully  described.  The  authors  have  adopted  the  natural  classifícation 
of  plants  as  pursued  by  Griñith  m  his  work  on  Medical  Botany.  It 
has  evidently  been  their  desígn  to  make  the  work  as  far  as  possible  of 
a  practical  character.  It  is  condensed,  plain,  and  yet  scientifíc  The 
publishers,  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  have  neglected  nothing  on  their 
part  to  give  it  a  good  t}rpographicaI  fínish.  We  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  readers,  and  hope  its  sale  may  be  fully  commensurate  with 
its  true  merits. 

HomtBOfoJOiy:  An  MBammaOon  of  its  Doctrines  and  Mndences^  by 
WoRTHiNOTx>N  HooKEB,  M.  D.,  Buthor  ot  Physlciau  and  Patient,  and 
Medical  Delnsions,  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  publisher,  1851. 
(From  Erastus  Darrow.) 

Tbis  work  placed  before  us  for  notice,  exhibits  in  á  pertinent  man- 
ner  many  of  the  fallacies  of  exclusive  Homceopathic  medication. — 
We  do    not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter   into  a  consideration  of 
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its  contenta;  much  less  the  motives  which  have  led  to  its 
preparation,  further  than  to  say  hís  a  mighty  eflfort  to  defend  the  "reg- 
úlala' system  as  it  has  been  from  Hippocrates  down,  against  innova- 
tions.  Such  of  onr  readers  as  feel  disposed  to  ^ve  the  book  a  pera- 
sal  wUI  find  embodied  in  it  the  4)ríncipal  objections  to  the  Homoeo- 
pathic  system,  and  this  will,  doubtless,  fully  compénsate  them  for  the 
time  spent  in  its  perqsal.    For  sale  by  E.  Darrow,  Rochester. 

A  Valedictory  Address  Delivered  befare  the  6fraduating  Class  of 
the  Female  Med.  (hU,ofPenn8ylv<mia^  by  Gbo.  F.  Lonoshorb,  M.  D., 
Published  by  the  Graduates,  Fhiladelphia,  1852. 

This  is  well  wrítten,  and  contains  many  valuable  refleclions,  and 
much  choice  advice.  The  writer  shows  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sponsible  relatioiís  to  be  sustained  by  those  whom  he  addresses,  and 
also  of  the  important  fact,  that  AUopathy  does  not  comprehend  all 
medical  truth.    In  alluding  to  this  subject  he  says: 

"  We  are  very  far  from  viewing  it  (AUopathy)  as  the  embodiment 
of  perfection  ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  free  to  admit,  that  it  is  not  all 
that  we  could  desire  it  to  be,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  acumen  of  the 
concentrated  wisdom  of  the  world.  Most  if  not  all  the  other  systemB 
contain  much,  and  none  are  so  sparse  of  truth  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
your  investiga  tion.  Reject  nothing  as  worthless  until  you  have  pi  o  ved 
it  to  be  80.  Perhaps,  when  the  intricate  but  harmonious  relations  ex- 
istíng  between  mind  and  matter,  and  the  laws  goveming  them  come 
tobe  better comprehended,  and  the  adaptation  ofthe^remedial  agenta 
to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  botfa  better  understood,  there  may  be  a 
harmonizinff  of  the  truth  principie  prevading  the  whole  and  a  more 
perfect  ancTbeautíful  system  erected  ;  one  calculated  to  meet  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  certainty  the  conditions  of  our  sufiering  na- 
ture.  Henee  it  becomes  the  true  philosophy  to  condemn  nothing  be- 
cause  it  is  new  ;  but  investigate  all  in  a  truth-seeking  spirit.  " 

Few  addresses  of  the  kind  are  more  replete  with  intercst  and  con- 
sidérate advice.  We  regard  the  foUowing  as  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose  and  will  not  with-hold  it  from  our  readers. 

In  entering  opon  the  duties  of  your  profes^ion,  an  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible  one,  let  the  stand  you  snall  take  be  high.  Entei*tain  a  due 
appreciation  of  yourselves  and  your  abilities.  Se  generous  and  ni£^ 
nanimous  ; — ^recognizenone  as  yoxxr  9ftjyperiúr9^  treat  none  as  your  infe' 
riors  y  to  those  who  regard  vou  qnfa voraUy,  be  kind,  afiable  and  coor- 
teous,  yet  dignified  and  self-respecting.  Vou  may  be  required,  at 
times,  to  assume  inferior  positions,  and  expected  to  take  upen  your- 
selves inferior  duties — but  nevcr  consent  to  this,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties  of  the  nurse, 
or  assistant  in  the  sick  room,  further  than  to  exercise  a  supervisión^ 
jgíve  directions  and  require  obedience.     Your  time,  jneans  and  energies 
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have  beendireded  towftrdsahigherand  more  responsible  pontionthan 
aperformer  of  the  mere  dradgery  of  the  invalid  s  chamber ;  and  that 
positíon  it  is  yours  to  maintaiiL  But  when  stern  necessity  requirea 
of  you  a  helping  hand,  be  ever  ready,  ever  willing  ;  then  what,  at  oth- 
er  times  i^ould  be  a  menial  office,  becomes  one  of  tbe  most  exalted. 
Never  allow  interference  with  your  prescríptions,  either  by  the  pa- 
tíent,  nurse  or  friends.  The  responsibility  of  the  case  resta  upon  yon 
alone,  and  if  you  permit  your  jadgment  to  be  arrested,  and  yonr  pre« 
Bcríptionfl  interdicted,  you  have  no  guaranty  for  the  satety  of  the 
patienti  or  the  preservatíoD  of  your  reputatioii;  l.  o*  d. 
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ICfloéllaiiy* 

Utopia  hade  basy — Information  of  very  startiing  character  has 
jttst  been  received  at  our  office.— What  7  Ahem!  there — our  pen 
renders  again,  and  we  baste  to  diffuae  the  intelligence. 

By  Mr.  Next-cbntury'8  recently  patented  Universal  Self-direct- 
¡ng  Terraqueous  Telegraph,  (by  which  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
Strata  of  the  earth'd  crust  are  made  to  act  as  an  infinite  number  of 
conducting  wires,  conveying  messages  in  any  conceivable  direction,— 
the  directión  in  any  giren  case  being  determined  by  the  inyn^$ional 
line  connecting  the  plu$pole^  qr  communcaíor,  and  the  minuspóle^  or 
coaunonica^)  advices  ofgreattntertót  have  just  been  received  from 
New  York  City.  Last  eyeniag  there  were  very  suspicious  quassa- 
tions  and  succussions  among  the  atomic  oomponenta  of  our  office 
fioor,  but  these,  although  evidently  i^e^aphiCf  were  dísregarded.* 
To  day,  doubt  has  left  us,  pocketing  his  very  shadow  before  he  went; 
"  and  the  rapping»  and  tbe  tapping,  beneáfli  oür  chamber  íloori"  gave 
unmistakable  mteliigenoe  of  a  mwmmúíh  mavement  shaking  this  sub« 
lanary  shell,  somewhere  in  the  región  of  the  Metropolitan  City.  We 
have  recently  heard  some  wonderfoi  intelligence  from  the  región  of 
a  very  vivacioüs,  and  withal,  queenfy  City,  somewhere  down  Socrth- 
west ;  bnt  that  itf  noliiing  compared  with  the  information  we  are  jntft 
about  preparing  to  promúlgate.  Our  telegraphic  report  is  as  follows: 

^' Mabvelous  ExcitementI  Rbforh  be-bducated  i  i  Proorbbs 
RBVI8ED,  Ajf D  issüED  IN  A  New  Edition  1 1 1 — A  Multifañous  College 
is  to  be  oponed  forthwith  in  the  Metropolitan  Ciiy.  Eoeryhody  is  to 
be  radical ;  and  &oery  rod^útí  to  receive  a  ferfect  education  in  every* 
thingy  especially  Medicine.  Eoery  such  St/udent  is  to  be  educated 
Scot  free^  and  receíve  a  'b<mu9  into  tbe  bargain ;  as  all  '^  outside  bar^ 
barians"  and  liunkerish  conservatives  are  to  be  tased  to  pay  the  Matri- 
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culation,  Dis6GCting,-  and  Graduation  fees,  as  alao  to  meet  the  heavy 
expenses  of  board  in  a  large  citj,  traveling  charges,  and  the  bonus  a- 
foresaid  I 
Great  is  the  multifarioufl  College !    Nine  cheers  for  every  body !" 


Peregrinations  of  a  Needle. — A  young  man,  named  Oreen- 
smith,  in  Halifax,  Eng.,  swailowed  a  full-sized  needle.  For  a  short 
time  he  felt  a  painful  sensation  in  his  throat;  bnt  this  soon  passed  ofil 
No  farther  indicatíon  of  the  presence  of  the  ofTending  body  occurred, 
until  about  three  years  after,  wben  a  peculiar  headache,  one  moming, 
directed  his  attention  to  a  particular  part  of  his  head,  and  he  drew 
out  from  the  point,  the  needle,  which  he  found  protruding  through 
the  scalp. 

M.  Dancel,  of  granee,  claims  that  excessive  corpulency  is  reliev- 
ed  by  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  vegetables,  and  starchy  sub- 
stances,  usíng  little  fluid,  and,  if  necessary,  increíaaing  the  quantity 
of  meat  The  idea  has  some  foundation  in  organic  chemistry;  but 
one  would  prefer  to  try  such  an  experiment  very  cautiously,  at  the 
first. 


Fakaticish. — A  man  named  Gable  died  some  time  since,  at  Knights- 
town,  Ind.  He  took  no  food  for  two  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  and 
had  burnt  both  his  hands  by  holding  them  to  the  fire,  to  draw  out,  as 
he  said,  the  electricity  in  them.  He  was  laboríng  under  a  popular 
delusion  of  the  day.  Truly,  there  is  that  in  man's  brain,  which  can 
trifle  sadly  with  his  body  and  mind,  and  all  their  powers,  if  it  will  I 

EcLECTio  Medical  Colleob  of  Philadelphia. — ^The  commence- 
ment  exercises  of  this  College  have  recently  been  held.  We  have 
not  learned  the  exact  number  of  attendants  or  graduatcs  of  the  past 
winter,  but  judge,  from  all  we  do  learn,  that  the  school  is  increasing 
in  interest  and  profit  T.  H.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
to  whom  all  Communications  deairing  further  information,  may  be 
addressed. 


National  Eclectio  Medical  Cokyention. — ^Physicians  at  a  dis- 
tance  have  requested  us  to  announce  tbe  time  of  meeting  of  this  bo. 
dy;  and  as  some  may  wish  to  be  informed  previous  to  the  issue  of  a 
Notice  by  the  regularly  constiituted  Officers  of  tbe  National  E.  M. 
Society,  we  proceed  to  communicate  the  Information.  By  a  vote 
passed  at  its  last  Session,  in  Pittsburgh,  the  CoQvention  meets  this 
year,  at  Rochester,  K.  Y.,  on  the  Seoond  Tuesdat  in  Mat.     b. 
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I  woold  be  fflad,  did  my  time  permity  to  hotice  manjr  of  the  ¡m- 
proveraentfl  in  the  Éclectic  Materia  Medica  and  Ptóteticé,  whjeh  give 
to  Éclectic  JTiyeicianstheir  fitiperior  sttccees,  I  will  hcíre  notke  a 
few  of  tbem.  Many  deleteriocis  and  disetase-creatinff  avenís  are't)old- 
lylaidflmde.  Onepfoniinentkheasüre  df OldSchóófli&dipatibn^  tbe 
freijaent  ose  ofthe  lancet  in  all  ^biile,  inflammatory,  and'eongbMive 
aseases,  is  untrei^ally  fejectéd  íñ  the  Éclectic  jyfaeticein'llmé  dis- 
eaaefi.  l%e  ht^man  syBtetn  has  less  vital  powér  itt' '  dteease,  thán  in 
heahb,  and  that  Uttlc  shíotíld  be  sttstáiñed.  That  déplétton,  t^f  de- 
pletiott's  sake,  by  the  lancet,  ^or  othei^wise,  is  évet  üecessary  m^  be- 
fieve  to  be  an  opinión  ttiosf  eri-onedii^ '  ánd  deflftru&tire.  Tbebest 
physidans  of  every  school  are  agreed,  that  the  éffeets  óf  té^JieséÓtion 
ai«  to^disturbthe  raaittbriuín  lof -the  círcQlation,  to  dimiáiÉh  the 
nenr^RB  ^nergie»^  ^mm  Id*' iessenthé.  pocéis  of  vital  reaíátaiidejíiand 
that  fueiéet  tocsdmiifíitbtioQ  isobl^iimporaryJ  =  The  io«i«of  jthe 
ttCal  flmd,  IniMobt  if iiot<ali díseaáes,  ia  nprt  only  amiOfneGdttÉusyi^but 
a'serioudJoss^  to  acftoíhplish  eadatniore- veadfibjB  aecimd  bj.  other 

.measurea  '  •'  -  /■  ^•■'' 

A  «yslém  of  pTa6l|Be^  td  be  soottw&lyíñust.digpeaBe -irith  trene- 
«eetk>a,  aíad  «lanj^^haGrí^áriíMnig^tiÉdf  fi^ 
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dicines  in  daily  übo  with  the  ^reat  mass  of  allopathic  physTcí 

Preparations  of  mercury,  antimony,  araenic,  and  severa]  other  pow- 

erful  mineral  agents,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  orthodox  rou- 

tine  practice,  are  in  many  particulars  so  remote  in  their  character 

and  constitution  firom  organized  animal  matter,  as  to  rendar  them  ve- 

ry  inappropriate  to  influence  properly  the  latier,  when  taken  ÍBto  the 

system.     Such,  the  eclectic  systém  rejects  in  toto.     It  is  not  purelj 

a  popular  prejudice,  that  these  medicines,  as  administered  by  every 

allopathic  practítioiiery  are  constantly  plaating  the  seeds  of  immedi- 

ate  sufiering,  or  som^  form  of  chronic  dísease.    How  many  cases  of 

liver  cornpia|0t,  paralysis^  stiffened  limbs^  dropaiep,  d^^syxed  faces, 

9nd  ruihed  cdndtitution^  éhoufdb^  i^ferr^  tb  u/p/eliraiefat  emplor- 

ment  of  yeneseetioa,  méircnry,  antimonjr^'andaiHenic*    l^ese  me<Íi- 

cines,  against  which  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  city,  bilí,  vallej 

and  hamiet,  are  liftmg  their  Toioes, — against  wbteti  seience  and  ooah 

mon  sen^e  pleads,  we  williDf ly,  joyfnlly  ^Hhrow  to  the  doj^±**    In  tbe 

choice  of  medicines,  the  eclectic  physician  assumes  the  ver^  aafs  fo- 

sitien,  to  use  or  counienance  the  vse  of  none^  under  the  ordinary  át- 

cumstances  of  tke  administraUon  rf  which^  disastrous  consejuenóes 

mayfoUow.  /   . . 

In  improving  the  Materia  Medica,  Eclectics  have  not  only  broo^t 
into  use  quite  a  list  of  new  remedies,  but  have  done  more  in  devel' 
oping  new  virtues  in,  and  calling  attention  to,  oíd  remedies,  partK> 
ularly  our  indigenous  materia  medica,  water,  and  its  many  invaluable 
applications  in  dísease,  &c.,  dcc     The  popular  Dispensatories  roake 
but  ixdef,  if  anv  allusion.  to .  vgjj  roaay  r^paedial  measures,  that  are 
prominent  in  the  Eclectic  ayatem  of  practico.    The  descriptions  of 
tbose  given  are  not  only  \\nQU  but  A'oqueotly  imperfect  and  errone- 
ous;  being  spoken  of  more  aa  «implp  adjancts,  than  as  principal  meaos. 
With  Oíd  School  aathorsand  teachers,  scarce)y  any.thing  has  beeo 
thougbt  worthy  of  notice  and  consideration  as  a  curativo  measure, 
unless  first  recomended  and  approved  by  European.  .wríters  and  teach- 
era,  notwithstandi^g  thc^great  value,and  Ih^  bett^  adaptatiop  of  oar 
ipdigenou^.articles  of  mediciiM  to  tiie  diseas^  of  t^iis.  ^puntrj.    Oar 
.  allopathic  authors  and  teachers  haye  manifeated  grpat  $erviUtyftnd 
blinaiiefs  in  thiis  foUowing  slayishly  Ev^ropean^  medicine.     A  Urge 
share  ojf  our  medicines  are  prepafation/^jóf  iudígeaoi^plaiirts;  of  coarse 
.   spffering  little  or  nothing  froxa  i^e,  inipQr^tioa,  and  adultera tion.  Mir 
ny  ,of  these  are  dow  peed  w^l^  in.fiyery.poncentrated  and  conreo- 
ienl  ¿form,  as  the  podophyiÜA,  njiaqcotia,  ^ptandrin,  apopyaln,  rho- 

«ne, «ypripedin; &c,^ &a  •    fi,^  ,         ,. 

I  beiieve  thaterery  well  infQQrmed;eokkUíp^practitioiiait,appreciatei 

highly  the  varídus  bprdropathic  appUanbeii  áad  Mié  mor^  jrecent  im- 

*  proveniente 'in  hygeme,a¡iet,!iScc    Hydfiopethy  is<workíng  a  mightj 

-mmlution  in  oar  counlóry;  and  the  ¡nfltthnoe¡andj4i€MMdepciea  of  noex- 

'  clusive  system  aré  more  aala  tary.    Thé;  £olectie  systcnv  <  wouki  not 

be  true  to  itself^  true  to  seience  and  humaníty,  unless  it  ^oiight  to  io- 

dudé  the  nnost  valuaUe  featuraa-  of  tfae  •  «\f attfrf^ike  (pra^ tic^    Wc 

hopa  aH:af  thoae  whojgoojHáifroiaáaitin^fiti^  thebeal' 


¡nff  áít,  \rfll  apprecíata  the  polency  ófj  and  kndw  how  to  appl3r -where 
indíc^ted,  thé^ack^  the  (Mppiíig  sheetj  Xbe  dauche^  the  süa,  aúd  the 
▼ariotia^  óther  oaths;  yet  they  nlééd  not  théi^fore  assome  that 

f  Diseafie  is  dirt!  áll  pain  the  patient  feelá. 

Te  bot  the  Boilin^  of  the  vital  wheels;  ^ 

And  deauae  the  system,  plaixüF*^  to  curo.*' 

Very  maiiy  dieeaies,  Belecíic  physicáana  traat  partly  oír  mbolly  * 
with  liydrópathic  meaaurea;  y^t  they  are  x^ot  to.  leí  the  ejioelleüace»«f 
the  hydropathic  system  so  dazzle  tíbúeir  eye»  as  to  prevenf  thém  from 
adoptitig  rétevaht  measuréá .  from  other  «yalemfi,  which  will  oftéb 
greajtly  eaipedite  the  cureof.diatase. 

I  have [aijfeady  aUuded  tathe, superior sucpess of  tbeddeetic treat* 
ment  of  soaie  sur^ioal  diseasea^  as  fiatiilay  caneera,  hemorrhoidB,  asa, 
I  can  speak:  but  litieñy  of  otfaer  iotiprovemeiitfl  iniSurglcaLjpractioo)*^'' 
Surgeona  have  not  heretofore  liad  «uíficient  ooofideoce in thecwalive 
power  of  nakur^  it  surgical  diaeaáea  and  iojuriea,  and  ha  ve  manifeat*' 
ed  too  much  fondneas  for  operating.  Suroery,  as  expreased  by  one 
writer,  yis  too  mechamcal;  it  ia  ao  atlempt  üy  haráb  a»d  aeyeilé  méaiis 
to  march  directly  to  the  potntt.acrosa  hi¿h«^\vays  atid  by.^KVayÉi^  úd  to' ^ 
take  the  búam/esaefitirely  out  bf  Aé  hanos/of  JBatuves;iaateád  of  aidiag 
iier  by  oiild  and  «oageaial  meásures  ia  tb^  ful&Umeát  oí  ber  owá  in^ 
fallible  iodicÁtionSé"  Under  the  .superior^  meaaurea  of .  the  eclectíc 
practio^  ibr  jpxfeventihgAod  reducing  infiammatory  ai^tiod,  iafaréatínff 
fractures»  conlusiona,  inc»;  they  fiod  it.neoesaajy  to  opérate  mucn 
lesa  freauently  thajivold  acbooLphyaiciaúa.  iNotalittIe  aiijperioríty 
Í8  aIiK>  ctaimed  for  édatstic  praotice  in  the  treatment  of  whiteawell- 
inga,  o)d  ulcere,  várícoae  enlargementa  and  opbthalmia» 

Tbus,  Ladieaand  Gentlaxnen,  you  can  see  much  in  the  broad  and 
liberal  basis  of  the  American  J^clectic.Syát^m,  and  ita  more  harmleaa 
aad  efficiont  xbeasüres  of  cure^  tO(  recommend  it  toyou.  Ourayatem 
snficra  much  from  xnany  unworthy  and  baae  pretenderá.  Many  of 
very  limited  andeuperficial medical  attainmeuta,  and  no estimation of 
honor  or  uaefulness,  .aware  that  the  convictiona  of  the  public  faror 
the  ratíonal  and  trae  cot^e  sought  by  Ecléctica,  style  themaelvea 
suchy  and  in  tnany  jíections  are  daily  impoaing  upon  the  af&tcted  pub- 
lic. When  I  see  epixnany  attempting  to  paas  themaelvca  off  as  Ecléc- 
tica who  are  actualed  by  nonei  other  than  the  most  aelfísh  conaídera-' 
tions,  with  no  regard  for  the  higher  and  nobler  clítims  of  acience,  I 
almoet  thiok  oumcaiiae  ia  in  the  banda  of  the  Fhiliatines!  Shall  a 
cauae  whoae  motto  njirogremon  and  trutK  bave  its  energies  cru^bed, 
or  aufibr  lon^  from  tboae  who  would  diagracé  its  career,  and  blaat  ita ' 
prospecta?  I  6iiic0rcly  ttuat  that  I  am  ^dreasing .  young  ladiea  and  . 
geatiemen  who have  entered  tbeir  atudieafullof  zealandeothusiaam; 
— ^wfaoáe  youthful  and  iioigenuoua  apirita  are  warmed  with  high  a^pi- 
rings  after.  true  exoellenc»  and  dtstinction.  I  hope  none  ha  ve  come 
here  snppoaios  thát  any  superior  merita  the  dectic  syatem  may  pos- 
seas,  can  con^t.u))pa  them  uaefulneaa  or  emíneoce,  without  patient 
toil  and  peraeverihg  induatrv'in  tbems^Ivea.  No  one  will  auppoaé 
^tbat  ybor  object  to  Hiia  ieity  la  amuaement,  and  that  you  are  to  apénd 
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itmg;thf»  ¿heat^r  aad  atteadingtp^rtfiós."  .Y,W  ai^^awareÜHit^nopie- 
tensions  or  mme  jovk  cap  anrQgaleí  fjtríUiCooi^rrtherp^rmaiiQel  hoiior 
upon  yourselves,  and  bestow  the  benefits  apon  yoüi'  communities  and 

Í'our  profei 8Íon,  that  must  reisult  frocn.  scieatífic  worth  and  excellence. 
f  you  wiQ  only  pay  the  príoey  the  príze  wUl  be  won.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  knowfedge,— ^tfaere  is  no  institution  that  can  confer  in- 
trípsie  merity-^theve  Ure  no  i  natural  (alentsílfaattsan  confer  upoocliieir 
pÓBsessor  léamíng  by  i  intiiition.-  All  information  worlh>  oirtaÍBing, 
muat  ibe  obtakied  bj  péPievering !  toil. 

Didentaagled  as  70U  a#e  Irom  the  prejüdioes  aad  shacUleB  of  ex- 
clusive theories,  you  can  do  much  to  help^us  rescvá  thé  proÉe^rion^ 
from  its  ui»bá}lowed  keephig.  I  hope^yoilrambilion  is  radi:  ibat- Yoü 
cannot  consent  to  let  your  atláinments  and  sueeess'remakiaeróiía  to 
those  of  many 'of  yoor  cotnpeersi: -  I  hope*that  your  bbnorsMeíatrív* 
ii^may  be  sach  as  wüi  achieve  for  y<Mir8elvee  and  our  oaoae,  ao&r 
asiexertum  and  true>  excellence  can  achie<re  it^  the  flrstipkoo'iix  the 
race  of  honor  and  nsefulness^  • 

I  can  bnt  very  brieily  fiotioe  some  of  thé  adnmtaffea  peculiar  to 
Central  Modieal  OoUeg^.  On  account  of  the  aoknowbdeed  Uteraiy 
and  moral  efaaracter  of  the' City  of  Róchéster,  we  are  fai^l^  fávof^ 
ed  in  being  iocated  here.  Ferhaps  no  citj  iw  our  eocmitry  óf  tte  «ize 
afibtdsso  many  advantagee/andsofewcormpting  influéfioesi  While 
noineofthe  disadvantagetatteRding  insthatiomTocaledi  iO'  viflaffea, 
can  affect  us,  we  escape  also,  toa  great^extenl^  those  eattaes  «xisttng 
in^  largar  cities,  of  botn  physicaland  moral  diseasei> 

The  superior  inducements  aild  facílities  Dfl^peAbyoür'iiistitulioD 
for  the  Medical  Educntion  óf  femaleS)  are  not  among^its  miaor  ckiaia 
to  public  favor.-  Those  independent  and  scíénoé-loving  ladiesin  our 
couotry,  who  wish  to  acqui-re  a  kiiowledgeof^ aAd'praotioe  apart  or 
the  wm^e  of  the  duties  of  the^  medical  pmfession^  fiod  >here,  in  both 
Gentlemen  and  Lady  Professbrs,  a  faeUrly  welcome. 

We  know  \re  caimot  boast  of  greal  power'or  'v^ealtíby  or  govem-» 
mental  aid;  i^e  are  content  to  ha^ard  tbe  fanie/'«f  our  instiiutioni  on 
the  trtitbfulnesd  and  jUstice  of  íts  priiiciple8^>the  talenb  and  zeal  of  its 
professort,  and  thb  credit  due*  its  diplomas.  We  kn<prw  there  are  ri* 
vals  in  the  field.  We  see  in,  those  who  haveiong  mononolízed  all 
medical  honor  and  emoluments  powerful  opppnénfs  and  K>es.  We 
feer  not,  nay,  we  desire  so  see  hmiorablo  comt>etídon<  in  teaehing. 
What  was  it  that  gained  for  the  Univemity  of  Eoiiibui^,  aod  the  Loo* 
don  University,  celebríty  and  ñames  of  which  Great  Brítaiiv^may 
well  be  proQcíí  Was  it  either  wealtk  or '  intrigue  that  placed  ihemm 
insiitutions'amottg'  the  very  first  in  the  worldt  ^No^  the  Univerfiity 
of  London  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  most  en- 
ligh tened  men  of  the  age — ^men  \dio  declined»  all  ektrinsie  aid^Mand 
preferred  that  tbeir  scbool  sbould  stand  upon  the  meríts  of  its  prÍD* 
cipies  aad  professors^  rather  than  be  snstained  by  thé  inAuence  of  a 
r(^al  chartsn  To  the  talents  and  genius  of  Black^  GuHen^  the  Mon- 
roe»)  Gregorys,  Hamiltons,  and  Dnncans,  urged  on  in  ithe  prosecotion 
of  sdqncé  by  the  rívalry  oftheír  neighbors^  theiUoihrersity  of  Bdü»» 
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puré  aMiiu^nfürai^t^  mpuv^s.    uoqviDc^a  as.we.^f^  tp^i' our.  capse 

of  cQiBpf^titÍ0ii.«pt  iQibe.daunted  ^];.aia9Q\^'a¿e4.,bjriaffy  wa^xt  of  jloi- 
mtdiafte;  ^nooQragpnff^t,. pr  any  oaJuinpji  ao4  ¡i^^repreaentatiop  pf . 
ou^#a^inÍ6B.  .  1V^ sball.Qpw  go  oa  b^/Mt. aira  nand^^eíj-f^éf tlj^  ideypte4-  ^ 
lyi  and  uoilodlv^  Ía|i)oring)foi:  me  cause loftÍBcIectidam^  ai^q  thq  iatpf-v 
esu  of  Ceaira^'ACedtc^l  jCaUiíge,  baiiiaáa^  tb^ if'^  poidois  Bivef^g^i,!^ 
weafeatrpogu.  . 

StriiP|e|.  Ladlea  Md  Gentlf^me^^.to  «dia^ípgi^iúi^  jóiínielyea.  individuja^-, 
\jr  and  4&U8  ^Fe  cnai^pr  .aod  pf^n^aneooe  to . yqur  opll^ge  tipd  yoújc 
capw.  Id  (Qngtttif  you.wiílJ^oriQr  yowiprofe?p^ 
own  inte^^^t8,:  ae^ur^rti^  gjratQful,;acknpMrI^npientof  aí^  aí6EUeted 
maltkuda,,  and  tbe^iheartTcbc^Hiig:  satié&ction;  of  ypur,  owa .  u^éful-: 
nesfl. 


/; 
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Physiciaiitf,  in  ordíer  tp  beablé  to  reínove  dí^^ásea,  ór^  tp  preservé^ 
thehealth  of:;thoseHvho  confinar  tháir  püyei^ial  WjéíIIibeíng, '¡ío  th^- 
care,  ebonld  atcquaittt  tbemáeíves  v^ilh  the  'iriflaenpefr  the  várions  6«é- 
copatióm  baye  tipóó  the  hi^th  trf  tHo«é  engagéd  |fa  them,    WithWi- 
thw  IcDowledge^  ni¿t  only,  are  they  prje^eütétTfrP'n  doin¿  the  ;gi>od 
tfaey  otherwÍBc  wóctid  be  cápable  of,  but  in  uany  instáhcésr,  Iheir  mis- 
direeted  efforta  tíiust  be  jjJrPdúctive  (^' detídedly'ínjuíiods  tésulte. 

Todiseusii  ttóáTnattér  In  ali  its  beariq^s  woií!^  reqüjre  tliat  yol-  * 
umca  be  written,  yet  in  tHe  pmall  .space  that  pan  bi  ajlowed  in  the 
colanins  of  the  "  Jot¿i^7U¿^*  sométhin¿  pf  t\i^  importáricé*  óf '  tbe  étib- 

C;t  can  be  shpwn,  a^d  a  féW  remarks—  rj^ea^re'  th^íigh;  they  Jnrmst' 
*— can  be  tnadé,  thi^t  may  b6  of  interest  ib  thé  general  reáder,  and 
perhaps  not  tinprP|fitabIe  to.thÍB  practiíionér,  espetííaljy  if  the  writer 
confines  hirt^self 'i^  one  opcubatioa,  or  to  one  c¿^  of  oecnpationá  in  . 
each  paper  be  contribütes.    ' 

By 
mofe 

althongH  ín  a'fefe  /legr^e^  efrposed  lí^e wisis '  tb  *thoBépéíidÍhT 
that  tCTd,toaflfect  the  constílutióris' and  thi^  heaitb  of -aíncüliüVwtfl. , 
Papaaérs  are  ¿réatly  expo8e4  tó  the  várious  chkjíges  df  the.weatbeyi" 
more  8o,.píobial3y,,thabánr'othér  tías»  orpeoplé  vho  reside  in  the/ 
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country, 'ekfcept  jíhy^ciihB, :  Tbejr  are  nnder  the  nejíetisitjr  of  irtteikh 
ing  to  their  ^attlé,  theif  fetices,  aiid  their  crópfi,  witliout  regard  to  the 
siaté  óf  the  wé^tiieí',  aní  arC,'  therefót^,'*péculiiirly  pAble  tocolds, 
coughs,  rheuinatilsm'  and  feVérá, ,  Théjr  aré  liké^wifae  Jíábíé  to  over-^x- 
ert  themsel^es,  ferthéír,  f$:!)or  is  tiot'otílv  vér^  fefi¿tiliig,  "büt-  ¡f '  Í8, 
duriíjg  the  long 'ááys  of '  the  *^  haytog  aria  haryesthig'*  s^aáonsi  pro- 
longed  oíténtimes  until  the  sys^em  8eerqí(  tfobpl^tély  epi^acñted.    \t1ie 

átiallty  and  the  qnáTíjtity  of  food  is  of^eií  sqchf  ás  mtist'ténjí'tb  dérange 
le  organs  of  digeertíon;  alid  wheré  Veprk  driyeS^  it  fe  toó  often  eéten 
in  sü¿n  uunatural  hastfe  as  fo  seV^rely  tafsk  the'dlgeélfte  ¿pparatus, 
even  if  it  were  taken  of  the  propér  quality  and  amptuit,  Tnéir  food 
is'coiriposed  of  too  greatj  apropbrtion  of  sjáltfed  méat,  ímd  inyétr' 
Beldom  properly  prepared.  '  It^  13  stmposfed  tj)  'respire,  buí  a  íhiaU 
amouirt'of  ciilíiiáry  skill  tío  cbók  a  piece  of  éaft  béef  or  pórk,  ór  to 
boíl  vegetables,  qr  bake  b^ans.  Still  less  a,ttention  is  ^Mb  to.the 
projper  preparación  ol'  farinaeeous'articles  of  dJet,  orto  fluppiy  finita 

Í)ropérly  prépáred'a^id  Uí  snfficient  qüaptitiéis,  for'the  fitrmer'fir  tibie;  ' 
br  it  is.  fréqtíeptly  remarkeid  of  the  fártn  \vá)ófer^  that  h¡*  áfevére  toíl 
fíves  him  an  appetite  and  a  digestión  eqnal  tb  'that  of  a  horse,  and 
is  Hangéi"  wilr cause  hiin  to  rélish  any  thing^-^so  there  is  no  tieed  of 
being  particular  in  renard  to  the  preparation  of  his  food. 

While  the  farmer  is  very  attentive  to  the  efiects  of  the  varíons 
kinds  of  food  upon  his  domestic^antl^aZ^,  changing  their  diet  as  ex- 

Eerience  and.observation  has  taught  hjm.is  i;)e.Q6ss6ary  for  their  health, 
e  has  given  but  very'Kttle  thongíit  to  Áe'éiifcject  of  diet  for  himself 
or  those  of  his  househpid^^    ^.  .    ,..,.., 

A^ain,  farmers  are,  as  a  cláss,  entirely  Ignoraíit  of  the  inflnence 
ñi^hcaliant  of.thoir  hoiisesipay  have  upon  the.  health  of, their  io- 
iDatQS4  :  If  it  bemor^  ccnhv&ñefUio  have  the  p^-p^n  or  the  fani^-yard 
imm^diatély  adjoiziing  t^^-parior  or  the  .^ooR-room,  so  that  all  may 
e^JQythc' perfume  xU^i  arises  tbfsrefrom,  or  to  allow  alI  the  wash  ana 
th^  síops  pf  the  ji^itci^en  to.a^cuniulate  and  jSerjnent  x^éar  the  windows 
of  the  sleeping  rooois,  ^bere,-  '^híle  surrouníded  yvjtix  a  rank  growth 
of  poisonou^  v^igetabí^^  tio.dj^til  the  yery  essence  of  disease  and 
deatb;  tbis,  and  the  aoroma  froni  tne  conf^post  heap,  is  allowed  to  as- 
sail  th€|  ^QjEÚ^rJ^'of  ally  until  the  schpeldenan  npembrane  os  .as.little 
anppyed  r  by.  the  stenc^v,  aB  are  the  palatal  nerveí  of  ihe  .toíbacco . 
cbeiíiíeír  by'íhe.presencepf , his  favorita  áui4.  .  1 

With  all  tbpse  source^  of  diseas^,  t^nd  many  oth^rs  of  jiess  magni* 
tudei  tjl^at  press  with  greatfr,  forcé  upoa  tlie  vital  power?  of .  toe  &r- 
ii^er  than  upon  those  of  bis  n.eighbor  wfao  is  engagedin  other  pursuits, 
it  is  found  that  a^ricnlturists,  as  a  class,  are  lessliable  to  disease,  and 
are  loDgerrl¡ve4.  Ujan  fltjhpr  membprsiof  ^he  cprornupi^. 

Duríng  t^e  tw^ntvj  months  preceding  .the  first  of  Januárj, .1850, 
theret  w^r^  reported,  in  the  Stf^te  of  Mássachuset^,,  tl^  death.of  4974 
fami^9^  #ad  .tbeseí  died  a^.the  ¿waroff^  age  of  63.83  veart.  OP  those 
styji^d  AÁ>r^^,  238^<were  reoojTl^d  to  h^ve  died  in.tb^t  Statqduriog 
the.  same  period  of  time,  These  were  ín^pod  najrt  inen  w^u)  w/ene 
eigag^d  op.farnus,  «JB  bíxuse  servants,  aiíd  in  any. qbfuica  e^pploy  .whiere 
Ihey  could  eam  a  day  s  wages,  and  doubtless  tbey  Had  less  healUiy 
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hatdtaUons  and  foód  thá»  thosé  for  "whom  th^  labored.  Tfaej  attain- 
edtko  thearerage  am  of. 45^80  years,  or  nearly  18i  years  lesa  than 
the  average  for  farmerá*    '  .      » 

in  the  réport  for  ttie  yaav  1^60,  ^e  find  recorded  thé  deaths  of 
886'  agríeimnríBtflj  who  had  áttained  to  the  áíveragé^age  of  65. 1  a  years, 
or  aboot  1 Y  more  than  ilhose  reportexl  the  previous  yéar.  In  tbis  re* 
port  am  a}80<  reeioorded  U^  deatn6'707  ¡abarér»^  at  sn  average  age  of 
4^14  years,  or  o^r  a  jear  hss  tfaán  thiatattained  by  the  same  elass, 
as  recordad  in  tbé  pfévíoiM  repori.  ''  \     ' 

Jiñ  a  oontrast  between  difbrent'  occvpatíoiis,  or*  the  íiíflbe&ce  occn- 
patíon  had  upoQ  the  Kfe  of  those  who  foDoWed  tbem,  ít  may  be  well 
t<5  say,  that  during  the  latter  period,  there  are  reportad  the  deaths  ot* 
308  shoemaker^^  whose^ves'bad  averaged  only  44,87-year8y  wd  26 
tailors,  who  aveVaffed  obly  4}.d6  yeara^  f  hów^ng  that  those  who  fol* 
low  l&iose  "OcMpations,  althbugh  tney  labor  undor  sheher,  uáexposed 
tothe'indemencies  of  t^  weather,  ar^  nevertheleseexposed  too¿Á^ 
canses,  that  táad'  to  rédnce  iheir  lives  to  ovar  UO' years  lesa  than.  that 
attained,  on  an  average,  by  agrícultuitistsj  .  '  <  .  '      ' 

If  we  coDsider  that  individuáis  do  not  usually  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  any  occupation  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  classed  v^iih  those 
who  foUow  that  for  a  livelihod,  before  they  arrive  at  18  years  of  age, 
we  shaU  &id  tbfirt  whí|&  farmera  work  asfttrmer»  47  years,  shoemak- 
makers  and  tailors  work  at  their  eeeupations,  on  an  average,  but  25 
years.  '•        ■  -» 

It  is  but  proper  to  leam,,  if  possible^.t^^Aa/  cau9es  there  are  which 
oounterbalance  those  enUmerated  as  prejudicial  'to  the  health  and  life 
of  agrículturistsv  and  which  insure  them,  on  an  average;  an  exíiMenoe 
for  nearty  double  the  tiuníber  of  years  that  are  reasonábly  i6  tie.  ex- 
pectéd  by  íhose  of  the  sédentary  habita  of  the  tailor  .or  the  shoe- 
maker. 

Among  t&e  móst  prominént  causes  <ít  the  great  comparative  Ion- 
gevity  of  the  agrícultural  class,  no  doubt  we  should  fína  the  fact.thaf 
their  labor  18  perfórmed  wheró'tbey  can  breathe  the  atmosphete  ín  fjis  , 
pórityi  whil^  they  are  enjoying  the  vivífyíng  inflñence  of  the  direct 
raya  of  the  sun.    With  a  pui'e  atmosphere  for  the  lujigá  during  tabo?,  ' 
wnere  the  instofrations  are  deepést  and  most  frequent,.and  wíth  the 
btesse^  sdnéhine,  a  maü's  s^nstem  becomes  prepared  to  resist  the  ordi- 
náry  injurióus  impreásions  that  othei'wise  would  produce  a  very  del- 
efetious  effect^pon  him...  The  farmer's  etercíse  is  ofj  thát'kina  that 
gives  play  to  an  his  musc^es,,  and  not  one'set  alone,  as  iq  thé'óáse  m 
Bome  pther  occtipatíons.    Therefore  Ke  is.less  liable  to  accnihnlátions 
of  eflmé  matter,  lodged  irisóme  .part  oí  the  syBtem  that  ónly  neéd  a 
smáTl  amonnt  of  fóreign' pbisoii  to  produce  á  ferméiit,  a^d  ¿onsequent' 
fever." "'    '  '"'■.''".'' 

The^farmér's  mind  is^ée  from  the  anxlety'and  the  .türmoil  and 
ti;Quble'attendant;upon  trade  and  traffic.  He  is  not  obliged  to.  dis- 
pose óf  the  product  of  bis.  labor  as  sóon  ap  prodüced,  to  j)rocufe 
oread  for  himself  and  family,  for  bis  food  is  mainly  prodüced  upon 
his  own  land,  and  he  is  consequently  exempt  from  those  pangs  of 
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conscience  ^!ch!nn»(.át4icÉiefl  hdvaw  thosdiwbdi^  '^blwwtw  iúittdi. 
cheat  each  olher^  for  tt  Ihío^."  Coiweaaejatlyíiiis  L«pfM^lU^v  is; .gpodti) 
his  digestión  perfect,  and  bis  sleep  souñd  and  refire«hui¿/j  . . 

There  is  yet  another  cante:  for  vfhis  dxfltraoc^iaaíry.eiceiiiptioft  frott 
diseasc  and.doatb.    Tí¿bíb 4he. faot^  that  a¿itK>¿lt  ^l  wbo  [folbWi  amt 
cultural  paifsuits  for  Q^livelihocd,  areí  tho  o&Elfii^:of  paireiitp  o£  tfie^ 
same  class,  aod  thdir.pareatssii&d  been.too  bUsií^  Ocdi^^ddiiitogí  tbwc 
childhood  to  spend  tiine.m  dosifijo;  thém/v^ith  Tineturs  qf  BAiAarif^ 
Paregaric,  Godfre¡/s  Cordial^  Éot  I)rops¿\Sa0Íhmff^  x%tr^p,  !<6b.^«c69^  . 
añer .  they  had  cranlmod  tbrá*  atomacba  witb  oakea  andl  oomeetioQMy, 
or'haJf  decayed  fruit,' which  fomM^ao  largeaparlof[thiftalimQnt,mdL. 
tbeaífrn6n^of:tbercbildren;ofrcitiQ8*    .  •   ^ 

Being.tbus  exempt;  their  sistema  bftfve  ihecoloe  niíoife  peldkctíjT  d^^ 
yelopoil^  and  oonsectoently  tbéy.aae  able.ta  eÉdune^  wMbiaiit.itat^iñillL 
injury,  fatigue  and'  expoaure:  thlat  wonM  détfaroy  penaMs  >>of  a  Mm< 
bardy  conaiitution,  but  when  thev!  do  beoome  aick;  (bey  reqiiútefiliMh< 
lareer  doaes  of  medieine  tban  othera  iof  a  leai  robutl)  Haotej . 

WatbrbubY)  Vt,  March,  IfifiSu 


Qa  thé'Véíw  PhyvialogñnáDóeMiiM  of  a  IDiir  l^bynbg^  fldL 
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Bnttibe  laat  andgraodeet  aontribuik»  of.tbe  miorowoJwitOipbyai-. 
ology,  ii  ^kat:  óf  >  onr  awn  immodiale  times — tbe.  Cbul  DoaDRflrjB^ .  • 

It'Xiíay.bQiyortbithe'wiúb  to  ehdearor  ta  gam  aclear  ideftiof  ibe 
origin  and  natura  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  modem  physiokigv, 

.Wbat  is  tbÍ8.doctián6..of  oell^i  andoA  wbaf  evidenceja.il  joundedl 
I  answer: 

Bodies,  of  exceediogly  minute  size,  and  havíng  tbe  appearajaoe.  ofu 
liúí&,mca^  0r  hladders^  consistii^iof  a  íieUcate,.  transparente  membranr 
cus  en veíope,  without  visible  pores^.  or.otber  outWt,  and  vet  fiiled 
wltb  peculiar  fluijds,.  and  capaJble  of  pasaing  fluids  throuj^..th^ii:  M^alh, 
in^tber  directiq]>^8ucb  bocíi^  I.say,  have  forsomeyeá^nasbbeen 
discovered  to  exist  in  the  juicy  parta  of  g^owing  plants,  and  in  nearr 
ly.  aU  tbe  Soft  parts  of  human  and  otl^r  animal  bodies. ,  Tbese  m^n 
note  atructarQ3  have  been  nazned  cetlsy  but  iS  they  .na4  bcen  tefmed 
safi$,^orhul!blets^  tbe  nfime  rwould  have  better.  ai^jge^ted  tbeír  true 
character,    Theexjiatence  of  tbese,  and  maaj  (acts.iélati^g.tp  theoif^, 
wweknpwn  previously.tQ  tbe  investigations  ot  Souwann^.  the  Gor- 
man physiologist,  who  fírst  assigned  to  them  their  due  importaúce... 

ScWann,  however,  coUected  and  compared  the  scattered  facts,  aa 
Newton  did  those  relating  to  the  actions  of  bodiés  movíng  through  , 
tpace;  and  he  arrived  at  a  generaIizatioi>  aImost¿  if  not  quite,  as 
startling  and  as  valuabl^  to  scíence^  as  did  tbe  great  Natural  'Pb}Ios- 
opber. 
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loft  parta  of  plante  and  animak,  and  in  jdl  )U|» .  circulaltfig  fluida  ct 
tlmiiattafl^'' 

Hb^íouodthatki  iboae^imrtBiAwhi^  inoataoli?e£vital  p^oceMea^ 
were  going  on,  these  cells  were  inttal  muMraoa^  and  ipraaent  in  their. 
8iipplesliaii0  mo«l  natUNU/omú  Tbey .  waie  abundttKt  *  in  ti¿e  llver 
of  anímala  and  all  other  glanda,  in  the  blood,  aboui  Ihp origin  of  tbe 
laoleak,  otk  tbef>  éiurfacQ9  of '  oembraMB,  and  in  .tbe  gray  or  actiye  jnal» 
ter  o(  the  nervous  system. 

Ha  fowid  tbat ¡w  i  tlte.  Btr¥¡iXar/9ú,' oCi  tha .  body  dapacied  ftom  the 
cooditíea .  of i  híghast . viial :  acttlvUyi  so  did  .tbe¥  di^avt  irom  the<odrij?r-. 
inal  G^BalaraUíidbtlrajK  l^ufílha  aurtíiiMi^;)bone0,  aadifibnMiB:  tís^: 
niaaabotvred  iCMapfiÉsMtiTial)^  feítf  caUB,\aiidaQnM9lima^  none. 

He.<binid:that  mroiroír  o£  Ibaaa*  noD-oellntar  BtruotulreB^.  xeoxuiaiita 
and:4xiine8(of'Cell0.c0u]d.ibQ>dÍ8mT)ered,  iadioatinn^that  th»y  had  nor 
dotiptfie  a  iohangie  fibmtbe  ¡original  o^Uuiar  ty|^«  Thia  «fas  trae  c( 
cartílag«fl4  bones,  and  teetbi  aMrakQ:  of  tba :  capiUáty,  nervotM»  and 
other  tabes  and  vessels.  .     . 

Ha  fbund^bat  ihom  anmttb  aii^  pfamtii  iPtfakh.grow  raiiidlyy  whi<^ 
araaoft'ili  structnre.  and  wbich  netrer.maAÍfeat  any^a^  coniplexity^ 
of  orgasHH.orhi^i  grade,  iof  funótioDs^  remained  duringí  tbeir  wbolra 
livmr  almeat  eotnrely  cqmposed  of  .a  Minpl0  ai^gilsgatiOn  of.cellssr. 

He  found.  tfiat!  the<  nearer  the  observar •  ajmrpaohes'  to  thé^  oom** 
menceiSMnt'OÍlyitalaolivityvin  lkai;eiDbiTO'Oi:the' plaat  Or  ajaunaJ>. 
th^gaeater;  wasc  thé  pradomínanceiof^oallai  pvatr.  aUi  other  atra^atairelí 
intit8/orgaB8/aiid-ÍD  theientírerAhrio;  :  ,    >; 

HBt&i^d:ihBkiAe\ímum>o£  thehaflDiaaíraQdi'othisff:  aaiiaatksp^^Q>ji 
waapat  aívery  earlv  peribd  df  its:  cadsttoeér  noibiag  bnt  a>g^Qb«laffi 
masa  of  oeUs^  envebped  in  a^  Sim  oí*  auembraalSN 

He  fioimd'.certain.v^etable  b<idie8í.floating.ití)atag^nt  water,  and 
mainy  animadcides  alsOfitcí  be  ia  reaüly  bnt  so  maay/aeihtaiy  cells^ 
^^ob  y;et  had  the  powerof  girtxwth  andinsproductíont  and  ísottieipe- 
culian  8peciea)haAre:aÍQee  beeaabown  to  be  ,e«i4owed  with  the  pf^wer 
of  motion,  and  of  catching  and  devouring  their  prey  ! 

Howlbeae  ^ppareallv  pacádotioal  resulte,  are  broiight  ab/oiiti  as 
tháy jase  in  tíia  AmoeóOf  I  have  not  i  time;  to  eiq))aiii,  bnli  jtíuBt  ttr 
fef.diacurioaa'to  Cappenler's^ '' Elementoof  General  atíd CokoparttT 
tiíre  PbiHBÍology,^'  neiw.editM»i,  ot  to  ainoticp^oC^he  W/orlti  in  the  Oc- 
tober, I¿Oi  of  the  Bmtish^aDd  Foreigo. Mad^ Chír^ Reyi^w» 

Eiomi£ftete  nkwir  6tated:rospectin¿  4hei  celia  fekwd  in  vegi^lable  and ' 
ammal.  bodíés,  Schwann  drew  the.following  conekisioas; '     . 

1.  That  all  the  tissnes,  or  textores  of  the  bodies  of  plante  caild'anri 
imak^  origiBateín  celia 

Su . Thal  those  of  the.foUy  formad  ¡ti88iiea,vn0tof  a^ísftoct.oettÉlar- 
ty^  consistí : of  ctílb  tranafonxfeed  during  theirt  gffop^thi,  aa.bjrieloogai 
tion^  inlemai  deposita  tubular  unioDrdc&i 

Sahwann4  hgivevér)  hadfalkn:shorC>or:th0  trutib  iñaomedireotions^ 
aa-mnóh  as  beÜad,  in  bis  entfausiaam^  eoDOéeded  it  in  .olhtíre^'  ándiib. 
rebtaÍBad  forfScMeMboii^  Yalentíit  .Wagner  and'!  Bistchoff  (o  .corteot;, 
bia  errorsv  andjEraeelha.  odlKÍoQijráiar<td''the^iiwrl4  in  its  prelent  pan* 
fected  form.    That  doctrine  may  now  be  thus  stated: 
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( 

1.  Me?^  flant  and  ev&ry  aifiJimúl^  n¿  fnai^ 
<nigÍMit^  <iUk4  in a  singié  cal.  i"  '  / 

2.  «ATt?  matter  whatever  can  enter  mto  iheproDer  Ussws  of  thepbtnt 
or  (xnimal  iínttí  it  has  béen  daJtlüraúi^nd  réni)ered  (n^^iaMiuAle  ufuür 
theageMy  óf  vti^^áble  or  andffíal  eelbé  ...  - 

8.  J\íost  (not  all)  of  ihe  yegéiaíHé  imd  mimáh  tlmtés  (u^primar^y 
ceUularin  ikeir  tffpé.  <'  • 

4.  Mmy  of  thetissues,  not  appwteníly  cMvlaT^  oónn^tik  redláéjfef 
transformed  cdb.  ..      -         i.,i  '. 

The  probability  ndw  íb,  that  the  shfiíplé  expandédiaénibráiiei/  aild 
the  simple  fibrous  ti8sue9,  are  not  of  ceíloriffA^  so  far  as  theireirao- 
ture'is  coDoerned,  but  afe  produced  by  direct  consolidation  of  or^an» 
izable  material.  Yet  it  mutft  be  reitíembered ' that  tfais  material  dwes 
its  oapabilitj  of  órganization  tó  the  previou»  i|otion  of  cells  opon  it 
It  may  b6  nptieed  here,  m  passing,  tnat  the  only  tiasae  denominated 
cellular  by  the  oíd  physiojogists,  has,  in  reality;  nothing  cellíilar  aboizt 
it/being  one  of  the  nbrous  texttires  jtist  méntióned  1  It  is  now  de« 
nomiudíied  Areolar.  .  i        /  ;. 

As  a  coróllary'llo  che  oell-dootrine,  it  fólkyws  that  tachcM  in  ihle 
cofnélex  humctn  hocbg.\M  an  mdq^endent  or^amiatíon;  that  it  Uves  t^ 
ana  f(^r  ip6e%  rung  itb  own  race  as  an  individnai,  and  dies  -when  that 
race  is -b^,  being  dependent  upon  •  ihe  body  ohly  for  theiheat 
andi  ^utrimíent  which  are  ooaditions  of  its  ffrowth,  ánd  ^ioh^  át  thé 
same  time,  it  ówea  to  Ube  preyioTis  acttonof  other  ¿ella  lUce  itself. 

In  this  view  óf 'the  case,'  man  supports  a  group  of  parasites  (ceils)' 
in  his  liver,  and  these  parasites  pav'hiAa  itíat  in  a  tri-daily  snpply  of 
bil«,  a  proaact  of  their  labor  on  tbeír  own  account  1  '  Bo  man  supports 
ano^er*  group  of  parasites  in  the  intestinal  rilli,  aboutthe  oommence- 
ment  of  the  lacteal  cañáis^  and  tbescpay  rentby  iniroducing  into  the 
vessris^  the  máterials  of  the  blood.  They  arfe  gratefnl  creatiHre»^ 
the  servjoe  they  render  is  no  trifle.  Yet  it  is  hardly,  if  at  all^  possi* 
ble  to  dlBtíiig<i>ish  these  from  the  gnawtns  cancer-cells,  which  devoor  ' 
the  noble  órgans  of  éiction,  thoúght  and  feeling,  and  leave  man  á 
frichtful  wreck. 

now  wenderful  then  the  skiU  and  adaptatíon  manifpsted  in*  thé 
healthy  human  body,  by  whidí  so  vaat  a  number  of  isoiated  and 
independent  individuáis,  each  pursuing  its  own  peculiar  actiona 
in  rts  oir^  peculiar  way,  iil  made  to  oontribute  to  a  totaUty  of 
nhenomena  and  powers,  so  harmoníous,  so  beaiitiful,  so  sublime,  as 
Man.  Truly^  the  study  of  pfaysiology  must  help  to  enlarde  our  oon- 
ceptions  of  Ómniscience,  and  to  exalt  our  veneratiod  for.  fcUm  whois 
omniscient   > 

The  cell-doctrine  is  emphatically  a  discovery  of  our  own  immedi^' 
ate  Umes.  vPh^  man  who  fimt  áíinoonced  it,  ánd  the  men  who  l'abolr- 
ed  on«and  bronght  it  to  its  present  peHectíon,  are  siill  livin^jand  stil) 
prosecuting  their  physiological  researches;  It  is  now^iiáaeed,  only 
irovRtBBN  TBARfl  since  thid  fundamenta  dodtrine  in  physiology  waa 
broughi  to  light  >  How  strikingbp-  does  this  fact  prbolaim  the  baok-» . 
wardness  and  imperféction  w£ieh  iiáve  oharacterikéd'thé  átedícal 
scienpes;  hoivr  elearly'daes  il'sb6withatáU'theoiikff>aiMÍ  .ideaatif  dia» 

•  i<  'i\'M    •  //•     . ;  ,  -.MI.  .  i)  \í .!  r    .' .  ,.'■       -  >: 
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etse  «nd.  oufo  foüiid^  q(>on  tbe  knowtedge  [or  rather  f¡^9i0r«A<aisi]  and 
]i¡ypotbeae6of  p^sl^  tínie^;  mml  bd  unsafe  guides  for  tlb#  {)hyaiciaa,  and 
may  |m>ve  false  andfatel  in  th^iofltieiice;  and)in^\'7,ab8urd  alight 
does  it  Bet  forth  thóse  who  claim  yeneratioa  and  oonforoiiiy.  al^f^pfor 
tbtf  pitst  and  itd  ignoraoicey  U>  tb^  utler  exclusión  pf  tbe  presam  witb 
Itewat  dawb  od^aüí^htemeiit!!  .But  a  éuú  is  about  to.^eid  {baiiiball 
OQVier  Bet«  aud  we  will  cheoffuUy  bid  adíen  to  tbe  $tar»t  tho^gh  it  be 
but  to  try  Aur  viMojx  on  obje^  been  thcougb  tbe  opening  twUigbt 

(2Vh$  <7#f>lifiMJ. 

Oaae  in  Pzaottoa. 


Friénd  L.  C.  Dolley — ^ib:  permít  me  to  address  yon  as  for- 

meT\^'^tl<i(Cjui  preopptor^  notwitnataading .  your  preferment  to  tbe 

*'  editorial  cfíc^r^^^  in  whicb  tb^e  bas  l[>eQn  po  viomtion  of  í)n  Noah 

.  Webster's  prinpiple,  wbo  says:  '^  AU  prefe^eint  sbould  be  given  to 

coippetent  men.       frognisriion  ia:a  leadinff  article  ,of  onr  medical 

)  fai^t.apd  in  tb^t  ai^e  impíied  mutations  in  we  BCientifio  and'politícal 

world.  .  Such  has  clearly  l^en]  tbe  bistorv  of .  '^  C.  Sí.  CoUege," 

and  tbe  ^'  EcUciie  Journal  of  Medicin6^^\    Ñev^  bavo  cban^es  peen 

. .  ^^ected  in  th(9  Faoulty  or  editorial  departmei^t  better  calcmated  to 

advan/Be'Uia  cause  of  independent,  scientific,  orí^nal  and  rationally 

efficient  medication,  within  tbe  íñflueace-of  tbe  same,  in  tbe  Empire 

Sta^^  tban  tbose  wbicb  bave  cbaracteñzed  your  movements  for  tbe 

paBtyean.  ./  i    :     . 

You  now  bave  for  your  colleagues  g^ptlemen  of  erpaitiionf  ín  wbose 
|ntegiqi)jy;and  ability  tbe  yoong  men  of  tbe  United  States  ipe^  and 
H^  place  gieat  confidence.  No  institutioa  of  learnins  can  Jong 
•maiutlún  an  hp^rable  posiiion  in  tbis:  pountry,  witbout  bavin^  con- 
nected  tberewitb  consideraUe  intellectnal  stammot^  and.  tbe  facilities 
,and.  ip9tfju^efttal  parapbemalia  for  illustration.  Tbat  iatellectual 
forca,  pr  I9pra}  and  mental,  stamina  you  now  bave  and  tbe  oúier 
impórtala' prei?equisite^-tbe /ociíí^y  arf^  rapidly  accumulating. — 
Witb  abalad  of  eamest  workerSi  tbus  equipped,..báttling  in  ,one  of 
i^.dQfuwBti  iutorests  pf  suSering  ^umanit jr,  your  Collega  must  spon 
bi^  placed  asapng'  tbe  best  medical  ffcbools  m  tbe  New  w  orld,  and  so 
íbr  af  avaijkble  reso^rces  will  go  in  counteracting  tbe  morbid  eSects 
of  botb  disease  and  mo^medicationy  it  is  already  iq  advance  óf  any 
L<mdoQ  or.  PjariS'  CoUege  wiiicb  base  tb^ír  tr^tmeat  for  antipblogistic 
effacty  and  líieir  cbíef  reliaoce  in  ají .  infltoimatory  aíEectipns^  on.tbe 
'  laiu^rmioinely  aotimo  et  pot  taj:t.»*  et  hop  genuQ  omné  1  ,     t     . 

It,fa«4  bí^n^miy  ,wish  to  ffie.theaii^indepandenlspboolpf  medicine 

.  ÍB  di  t|ie  Eastem,  Middle,  pr  Soutbem  States,  placad  ín  an  elevated 

a^d  Qwuzí^dipg  position  1  . 1  wisb  toaee  all  sectarianism,  preiudice, 

j^oiwpp,  and  maliga-hawieyed-detesto-contracto-bigotry  in  medi- 

-    oíae^  reicpde  befoie  tbe  geqial  iUumiqation  of  truth  and  science. .   And 

•  ■'  '■  ■■ '  jt  *•  '.  •  ! .       ■  ..    ?      .,:  i  '  .  • 
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inítbe  pages  df  joor  e(Z€^etat<  joántal  I  lio)»e  tf»  OiM^'WiU'Cdvoiatte 

htxt  that  all  ignorbiit  ézcIturivendíB  tatLy^  f^plMo  to  Ottkiatíos^  or 

It  fanfl  been  asked,  ^' What  iá  Da;  StBC&imoRii  t'*  '  ^Had  lie  joiñed 
Ihe  ^'Hvmkdfs'  $ii  airthcir  batbarítie»  aod  Üfe^^roying  pMttiM  T 
To  all  trae  íHeadd  who  laar  kavé  entertamed  saeh^jttst  and  am^ir- 
raatable  apptehen^oiw^ andespecíilUr  to  Paor, & L: l^nji/a^chiidar, 
and  reformer,  of  whom  I  aiwa^s  endfeavored  to  entertain  a  just  ap- 
preciation,  and  who,  I  am  eredtMy-^nformed,  made  the  abo  ve  inaoi- 
ries  when  not  more  thaa  one  liaU'ácxEr's  ride  from  my  office,  (last 
season,  about  the  time  hiffviewswere  being  ^^potentiaed^^  to  the 
decillionth  'Milntion''  of  M)agar  óf  miUi,  storéh.  Acón.,  Bry.,  Pul,  N. 
Vom.y  ÓLCy  &c. — to-such,  I  repeat,  I  desire  togive  one  emphatícres* 
póiTse  iá  thé  negati^e ! 

I  an^  no  SuTÜcer^  and  wiéb  to  be  excqéed  from  cáiliñg  anyiñéffical 
gentletnan  or  school  by  8o  harfeib  a  fítlé.  I  aiñ  fio  sectarian  in  religión, 
politics  or  medicine;  but  an  IivDEPÉNOKih*;  a  eBAaoHBB  for  medical 
truth;  everreadv  and  wUliíig  to ' embrace  any  yie^  or  tnith  lA4iich  is 
superior  to  that  I  havepreViooslyí^eted  u^oíi.  lamziot'^lin^to 
throW  awairáll  that  ie  Tvl.na'ble  in  Büropean'Pálbology,  or  Aniencan 
Thérapeutics.  Neither  am  Ibq  great  a  górmanditer  of  the  new  and 
.  maro&oWj  as  to  swaltow  all  crade;  indigéstíble'^^^áralteh"  or  <' theo- 
riesy''  which  have  niorcof  nottlty  and  itnaginátioií  for  tbéir  vduchén, 
than  knowledge  or  obschrVatton. 

As  I  des^ed  my  commonication  át  'this  timé  to  be  df  a  jpraetical 
charactdr,  rwill  proceed  to  give  you  a  condensed  report  óf^ a  some- 
what  rare  and  interestíngcos^  iri  my  praetlce. 

Oábr.-— Whfle  on  a  profeKsional  tMr  on  the  Ttb'tdt,' I  "Wáa  cátted, 
at  2  o'clock  P.'M.y  to  attend  Mrs.  R;  in  her  téventh  lri>or. '  'Sbb  is 
ábout  31  vears  of  age;  a  tkll,  and  ratherMotftlymadewoíBfatf^ieirthe 
sanguino^bifions  temperament  'H^rtiealtk  had  bot^  been*  very  eood 
for  sereral  previous  motíths'y  reqiñríng  somé  littleméfdiécil'iítteiiTOnce 
ahd  treatment.  Durih^tfae ^fth mi^iftU of ■her^«fátil[^fa áhehad like- 
wise  received  a  &D  ivlme  walking,  on  aome  bloeks  6f  iirood,  atriking 
on  the  right  p.úbd'iKéjC  fé^on.  ^níis  ^eansed  sefH^re  pain,  Whiciríastr 
ed  severa!  dajrs,;ítípr0  tir  Tett  ex^ticiatíttg}  affer -wfclbh  tt  ^prineipUly 
Btlbaided,  leaving  only'  á  dnll  paSxior  diéagreaUe  setiéíatitai  ¿id  a  irUght 
warmth.  Of  tftis  accident  a&d  ptíá^l  etííSstiDg,  I  r^MíaédeñMrelíf 
^n/w'ttnf  tíll  •o/íw»  p«rturi(S<«L 

On  eñtering  fcer*  room  l'.'flííKíoyerédtidtMng^wpíífcy''óf  rióte/ ex- 

ce;]f>t  an  tmtisual  degree  óf  ántíety  aüd  íeonsiderabte'feáti    ^fídéing 

had  cojnmeti<^(S&>üM'jMor  tothyvisit^ofwUébbhé^^  **í 

■  have never  ^^een-in sueh  á 'Mitrar trith' ant  ¿f  mV'oflMr  chUcfreh.^ 

'  The  ^J3moi^k(Éffé^  ^tfH  coritmuéd  al'  th^ '  prébable  ittte  of  an*  mnce 

I      per  hdtrf.    PaTns,  noé  irevc^  qr  frecfaeÁt^  bemg  MW'**i^eg«i}^  iM«g- 

nfar^and  defectivé;''and  Mbor  tiifoes,  évideiitly  df  tbd  ^'dEfitAAg*^  olass.    . 

'  l^iilsé  00,  MI  and  cótaoj^eósiMe.    I  made  no  fuHhef  Hnmtriéa  or  *  ex- 

i       amination;  advísing  her  to  keep  as  qoiet  as  possibíe,  I  left  for  my  of- 

f      fice,  (aboat  half  a  mile  distant,)  infonniog  her  of  my  iatétrUbki  to  be 
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'  jbaak'Witbiii  ifewsR  iioun.  I  moBi  :own  I  "«a»  appuehenil ve  •  oí  a  pro- 
Ineted  <üd  diíBcult  caae.  The  Aemofrháge  cteoaedme  t4>  fbar  i  imght 
eü^óiüileit  PlaoaUa  i  iPnttviaj  iiotwÜ!hatandii]e,  m-  snch  .imfort|inate 
obovn'énoeatweji^iierallyihayeia  .bráiórrhagic  itoadítiini' frinn  the 
-ieomimikeeifadntiof  the  iGíg^th  xDDQ^.of  fregnancy,  yet,  as'Pro£ 
Meigs  saya,  this  '^isinsome  instances  not<litaOYeiieid,:or'éTeD  «aa- 
.motoditá  eitíiftyiimdl'  thé  labor  at  fbll.teítn.Games  on.?'    Coáaeqnently 


laÁ  I  ¿adieftpimnpulfie.á'Httle  ilicnre  íbcq«i^itrr»4)8  per  jninttte,  pains 

JM^frmi^'iiif^lm^M^nffi^,  ifii^  iieanl^  jpewedess».  J^loodma  oon- 

timieGL    Liiindeti»>;vttgi]ial  exaoUiuttíDn  Idl  vabottt  7  o'elock  in  the 

wdnmg;!  lihea  aacérteined'what.I  opnld  of-tbeeondítíon  of  the  va- 

riotafl  paiTtSy  :acidfannd  thé:  peiritieiim  land  i  hbia  Blwblly  afiected'  by 

CEU^ma;  'Tagiaa/lnuhidiand.  yiel^^   the  ce  uteii¿ilaied"about  two 

inofaeaim^.díakneter,  idf^ii\my^ao(i^  «molft^  and  easily  (Ulatable;  yer- 

-  terprefeDtni|9ffai|^above  tl]|e,ipréiDOiitery  «of  the  aacrwRiy  and  aoxne 

<  hoHpi  lübkcquehtiíbiliid  t»  be  iflthe  sacond  positÍDn. 

lAfl  tbeie'cofadiiíoiMij'aave <tbé  oadetnai  wetems üávorableM'we gen- 

'.eivlly  findlihqin^  aa  fió*,  at  kaát  as  Ii  was  abie  to  dÍBCover,  and  I  could 

'  aaeíiio'.miffidieivt  rea^oiií;il^hj  labor  áhoüld  notprognees  at  this  partió- 

.  alar«ali^«    Truej^ai  IiiaT»\bé&re  «tated,  .tíie  paios'were  vagrant^ 

loaUng  ahtíoatistttirsly  üor  asi  hoar  oí'tíwi>\  .and  when  pcesent  they 

hmre^  as  ikrwanieDisky/  ^  tompentiing/'  ort8u¿h  aa  jProfi  O.  Dams 

r9nvidaMfpifberie98fain9i    Ai  tUBtioie'th^re'wasiioexhaiistioD, 

/'aÉd«ioAy«boül¿8lt  the^dfibrtsof  labor  proveabovÜTe  t-Itwas  more 

:  thaii.I  ooüldntelVsforl  kau^matbisig  brher  pravious  ^*  &1L'' 

'She-'VfaB'afaji^rtédtby  the  '^'harkie8Si?\ana  411  do&efór  hi^r  comfort 
"hádleaajoyment  wfaroh.  sympado^tor  sereace  cotild  >8Ugge8t;  yet  'the 
\cnuoíin¿9Breá.  iHxaaUiiatiODS'im«ire*itiitiCilted'atdÍ8  imervals, 
éoy^  11  F.'  M.idí:Éñáff  Ai.  M.^''m\^  bfa  paioftil^  ex- 

hauBting,  proffxteasilpa^Ikbory  ar«iwm)>ni^ 

By  10  A,  M.,  pulse  110  per  minute;  Jkkttid  irti't4bl%^and<fbraiX)dÍDg, 
and  ner  ph^sical  stren^th  iailiogjinder  the  long  protraction  of  labor. 
Due  attention  was  paia  to  her  poBÍtion,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
head  of  the  chiU^lÉ^hl^h  all  tfkiaiÍirte,moflCí28  houra,  had  been  mya- 
teríonsly  tardy.  From  10  to-12  M.,  pains  frequent  and  very  severo, 
'*  bearing  down"  m<thifra^Mr.  >^Htoíkl'1lbvr*énga^d  in  the  pelvis,  and 
her  Bufierin^s  almost  nnendu  rabie,  and  the  anxiety  and  intensity  of 
•  iMhUfi  whiM'  al|i  Ihe  tfMibtttfOB  ^íiúbir^acea;  eáñnot  be^eribed'.  The 

'•lÉoBtiihfWlttgfheitft.  ■  '     '■'■'••    ',•     ^.' 

^  i  awtmd  lier,  4líé  -hüdband  attd  atl,  ttutt  só'far  ad  lyvas  Mbíé  to  dia- 
^"^^irh,  «(H>4váe  (ri¿h^',  iSiat  the-Mie^tná!  )^ái*tá  ofi^ed^all  'thereéistánce 

i«ndd«ée^i(aM''aa0^>We'iíbttíetttad;>'tbat'in  a  fe^lttíklutes  df  pa- 
^  fÍMie0-)lo(tg^,'IUl'<Wd«Íd  bd  o¥er.    'IPhéy  had  Impüdt ' c(riifidence 

iá^>«^t  <l  ittídyvl^t'  I  itiÉín^'fmilk  bl  ^sávftig,  thát  ^fíwnev^  can  úever 
'  muúti^iteisvmi^eméió  %lié  ^tbfti)  a¿cbuc«é«rr  fof  hid'-déHcittd  respon- 

aflbUity  and  anxíety  on  such  ocasions. 
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Ftom  IB  M.  to  a.  qnuiár  of  1,  the  pains'wéro  ileitj  Mve^  and 
firoquent,  theiprogreas  stiUsIow,  at  ^liich  timeí'tlié/aiÉiiioá  became 
ruptured,  and  the  wx>rk  oowprogreBsed  durmg  themost  fésrfulihBoea 
J  ever  witnesfled^  tiU  1  P«  Mi,  when  ihBlwaa  hBLppily  delirecedi>  I 
3bottld,hay&  said  the  most  important  portionior the  deüvory.  ittmain* 
edito  be  ápGom{díshed.  •. '>' 

JSeoale  Corhjtíwm  (emot)  hád  been  adminístéied  30  minutea  prior 
to. the  birth.of  tba  dbild,  with  a Tiewio  the  prompt «zpulsioaroi  the 
aecundines.  Bat  the  érgot,  friction,  and  all  bUleir  osuaí  bMiant^luled 
IQ  produce  an j:  üteHné  contraotíonfi,  She  wáiá  fearfully  (ñob(fíiig{  ¡and 
thoiigh^Idid  potapprebend  any  *^  hour^fllaflS'CODtnáctíodriyV  jret  Idid 
believe,  and  tóld  her/sc^  that  théreixmíst  oeson^eadheaions}  andafter 
:waítijog  some  twenty' minutes^  deoided  tQ'.trQit  to  nalnü*e  do  longer. 
Aceordingly  I  ioráuated  my  kaaid  and  arm  into  the  ntbruai'ánd  whh 
tbe  extrenúties  of  my  thamb  and  foi;eíniger,'  genllyíia»  poqsiblei-tie* 
tacbed  abóut  oo&ihird  of  the  plá^ntalinais  fro¿L.tí)et  inper.WaU  of 
th^  ütierus..  Ajnost  painfol  opéraüon  indeed.  That  |k>rtieDihRbeTe 
the.two.snrfaces  had  beea  attachsd,  ptesenfed  niiihefróai  poáota  and 
spots  of  a  dark  red  color;-  the  wholie  síacr  énlarged,  aad  tma  portion 
indttratedy'making  a  ine  pathólogical  specimeá*  .•!  ahotald  'i'éinark, 
tbat»  OQ  .removing  the  ^ilerbi  rlh,^ Jood!  mxvf&íí  ao  ;rapidl^  she  loat  six 
ouoces  io  a  verjr  íew  midütes  I  .1  immediaiely  gave.het'taDnin»  gr. 
vj.y  pulvk  opüp*  gr.  Í8s.y  'waAeMsasedheren^fireíJ^^ 
from  a  pail  of  water,  and  the  samé  appUed  to  thegenilals. ;  Heoior- 
rhfige  sqon  8t(q>pad,  and  she  was  .pat  to  bed  án  dry  gartemts^  and  a 
clotb'wxung  out  of  co¡d  water  Lépt  acrcíss  the  aMprlien  breir/the 
''  binders."  The  inflamroa tion,  bo  much  to  be  fearéd^  ^as  kept  down 
by   cold  saliee  'baths,   ánd  she  quieted   br  a  sináll  diápborGtic 

Eowder«  On.the  2d  day,  a  little  &ver¿  Onthe.  8d,  howelsaMed  on 
y  castor.QÍl  and  turpentioe.  JSatiings  and  good  cave  esiabléd  Jier 
in  two  weeks  to  bé  aboüt  her  bouse  at  work.  I  hai^e-  sol  foiBBrtfor 
r^marksw  All  will  see  wby  the  patns  weie  as  deacnbedi  N^hba  ¡they 
know  that  onerihirdparipf  theiwamb  cavldnoiacL- 

I,  O.,  jPéb.  IdfiA.  1  .  ./   •  .     •■ 

,  •  f     •    .  ,  •  .      ;•  •     »  •  .      •    ^    .  t 
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Tbere  ate  cértiiin  classes  in  sociely  whosetOOpuposítiOQrit  Mieh  as 
to  pennit  them  .to  indal^  and  gratify  ^yery  taste  aud  a^petileiípr  ^ 
long  whíle.  without  feehng  any  particular  injfury  i^sullíngtfnom  »tll6Ír 
''eating,  drinicing^and  be>p|g  meiTy/'  Tb#ae  «M^i  hOw^rer^  do  not 
invalídate  the  truih  of  ihe  axiom  that^Tiery  viohUioa/qf.fol^i^ifoUpw- 
ed  by  a  penalty;  íor  altboúgbt  ip  their  ii^dcdgenoeaniu^  eMwMei  in 
tbe. gratifiisaticín  pf  theiri^ppetitep. and  pai8Í,on$,/theyrevperíeiiee  no 
immedíate  inconveiiíenóe,  tbe^  aliMBt  wiveraaUy/e^l  thet^i^M  in 
oíd  ,age»  wben  thi^  coune  pí  Ufei  Mffctfp  tb^  >^tl«U  JfMp^  to  bumso 
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téd  .fé^tii^i^  thé  itirbitt  évér 
and  leaden  cbeek !  From  what  source  orígthate^'tAi/^timmeráblé^ 
case^  pf  nervous  {^^ectjons,  anfd  ^^  heild*  disorders/'  which  come  to  ns 

góoili  tablee.  arkl'tbe;'1atleríí»i»ed-by  thé  ovc^indiit^  (if  >flM  i^ 
pethéd  áhd  pa$i^ionsf  AÍtnotst  iarariabty  00.  AM^t^hB^!oio<iuft*dd^ 
to  mié  tMs  eVeningr^faáving^-juiit^  bekí^|)i^eitetfl)lh  sbine  W<il)^ 

tbat4t  wóüicl  ndí %r(A^'übpt^^^^  in^tf)^,  pláin  '«^k^^ 

reinai%^,  úp^óh'  bámt»  that  are'  so  *pi<óRfife  ití'dépredkiioÁ'  tr^on  '       •  í « 

Tlíe  tin 

otf i'  f ¿i;e7*¿^é^,  veirjr  much*  dépeiílí  'th¿  tmmcmibéfc'^bi^^ 

bodies:  and  tbc  experieuce  ot  a  Carmiro  and  a.Ch^yne  wbo^'hütl^* 

em(!^feáH  'habfts  só  powerfáTlyVcontríbJttífP  Í¿iVm\m^^mfM^ 

ctttlfe  tó  tlife  tltet^nhihátíób  ^¿^ifearé'átf lafeííig  látó^tJiittW^^^ 
iiÜL  tbe  *'80dal  boWV*' whetiihiejí  eslaliJMéd^'tegHñeii'óm'éJ^^ 
aií¿t;¿ft7>i2??^^?f  kinH,  «lie  'dVamá  fcMri^df  sfe^blés&^fiípte '  ání^ 
drtá*s  hid  tbétfl  kdieq,'th'e  ^'Mtiéü^^áited  «1^  H^IJW^ef;  «tí^ldW^Í 
méf bíd á¿e, tt6thímé,liria  deíNhaWKbüiíln MLi^^'^'^W 
OT.  phvsícal  and  meiital:  and  finally  died 

Stltelies  that  pen  up  the  brnth/' 

but  breathed  th^ír  last^  wit^oqtVf^tig;»  ór 4wfBg^lor  struggla"  to 
make  death  so  horrible^  t ..  1 

Food  ia  one  of  tbe  requoitíwHeeeaMfj  tp  ik»  «cmcordant  opera» 
tíoQ8  of  tbe  phyaieáF  láwÉi  óf  our' or^at|l&t¡6hft.'  Vofá^ed  without  it 
theae  operations  wou|(i:Qooá  ^rii¿^;anf  end-  l^benjf^ú^  is  not  only 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  tíealth,  but  of  Life,  ^«^(lá:^^  jjií- 
qutry  here  presenta  itself,  jwbat-iaita^ceal  u^  and  what  quality  and 
quantity,  shoald  be  partakep  at  a  tinje,  to  contñbute  most  tothese  de* 
aired  endst    Now  wer¿ \)\éltí[áikSWB^'i^fñSce  of  machinery  con- 

Btructed  apon  si^  f/pl^,W!t  ^^V9^  ^^^^SF  ^ction,  ñor  wast> 
ing  and  casting'on  br  iñaterial  ¿onsequqnt  apon  us  operations,  there 

ki^kémíAiB$im  bad>alw[aiia<iaiterftim  niJmgalwiüwliWéwiMrtl 


I5u  vHASítkbK&tjoAi»  üma!8TÉir« 

tviré;ihat  friotíop  ^ds  to  thé  wásteand  destructlpq^of  aObodies  sab- 
|¿ct/to  ito  inflo^oce^it  foUpwa  that  the  great  amoun't  of  Cnction  ia  the. 
body  rapidly  pj^o^uces  wastÍQg  of  the  bodjr.  Here  then  we  see  the 
VMp  of  foodvdcc*  it  relieves  the  fricitipiÍB  and  supplies  the.  wastes:  for 
were  it  not  for  tais  relief  $nd  thU  siipplyy  this  wonderful  machíneiy 
vhicb  mt^y  be  mád^  to  last ,  ^^  Úxrée  Bcore  yéars  laind  ten,^  wóuld  be 
nfined-^estroyed-Trbefore  j 

I  Heofi^.lhe  kiii4  of  Ibod  x^oet  cpoducire  to  he^th  apd  losg  life,  ia 
tbcrt  ^¥hioh  beai  nolieveg  theso  frictioD9«  aiid  most  pr^mptly  supplies 
thétf^oiiaequeiit  israates.  ..The  qualily  is  eQtirelydepQudent  upon  tke 
UmperameiiíU  The  rioggish  ao4  dnll,  may  require  food  somewhat 
tfimAÜatina  in  cbarapter/while  tho  aotive  ^n^  excitable  «hpuid  awid 
all  8uch.  Wíth.  thi8  ffoneral  idea  of  the  nece^itíe3  andi  uses  ^f  food — 
^*the|!proper  itudy  otmanídnd  being  man/'  each  one shonld carefnll j 
watch — ihould  carefuUy  f  ote  the  qfects  of  the  fpod  he  eats,  and  be 
hjpoefitted  by  hia  own  experi(snce^ — should  diligently  wprk  out  the 
prpjl^loin-^tlutt  of  the  kii^^  ^^d  quality  most ,  suitahle  for  him — fpr 
qiiiaBLP*  . 

;  Our  race  undoubtedly  ^njo^ed  better  healthy  and  attaiqed  fi  gréater 
^go  in  centuríes  back,.  than  it  does  since  the  inventiona  of  t^f^^pok 
haye  becorae-  90  prol^p,  and  the  products  of  the  Still  so  imcfieroua. 
Tberehas  been*  a  great  degeneracy  from  thesimplicity.of  tboae  aee9r' 
luf^ad  otJUcmmg^  aqd  persevering  in  the  use  of  snch  ar^plea  as  be^t , 
i¿gwen  the  Jmpbrtant  ends  for  ^^hich  food  was  deeigned,  ,men — and 
mnmen  too-n-lota  tojpcoAfy  their  tastes  and  appetites,  and  henee  ín* , 
dullge  in  the  continufunse  of  arücles  which  neither  sufiiciently  relieve 
the  frictions,  ñor.  s^pply  their  consi^quent  was  te,  1  This  cpurae  is  foI-< 
loMredi  /Km^  or  jbter,  ny  diseas^  i](^4ts.varied  fonns,  and  preinature . 
ol|^iígeand4ftaUL    ^  .     >  .;  ' 

A  word  in  oonclusioñ  respectíng  juantzíy;  and  what  more  appropri- 
ate  than  the  advioe  of  the  Poel, 


;j      ,  ,ft      Ttecil]ftorfi«f,<M.ffii|«A---bvUl9pff«^ 

In  what  thoa  eat*8t  and  drinK'st,  seelciñg  from  thenc* 
Dae  ncmriahment»  not  eluttonoua  delign,    ' 

,  89,  maj'at  ttiou  lira  'till  like  ripe  firuit  tbou  divp  ^ 

loto  thj  mo^er'a  lap,  or  be  with  eaae    ' , 


•MUlTilIe/P». 


«  «" 


A  KíepoKT,— Bv  W.  ÉLtta,  M.  D. 


"A  ÉATToitAX.  ñitrtku  OF  ÉttDictKk  can  not  be  üxnaed  opon  ativ 


hnmareayale«L    Thia  kaowledge  we  < 


lOAL' 

mjoA  acqn^  tlujoagk  a  opirect  PálhoIogTvvCheinwUy  abd  Tbenqpeo* 

WUt  has  Phafmía<mitical  OheñUttryjto  do  to^rdi  sffordittg  thís. 
knowladgel  Maoh  iedeed;  fbr  by  it  we  are  taoght  die  art  of  choét-> 
íng,  preparing,  combining,  and  preserving  medidiu  iabstancea.  Piíai^ 
m«ey,  aa  i^ow  tapghtf  is  &r^frdiD:baíog.perfe$W'Or,e«lififii0tory  to  the 
atadei^.  ,  Evei^jw^  who  ha^  giveQ.to.  ihe  eabject-^my  dogroe  of  a^ 
tentioQi  muat  b^foi!H:ed  tp  aQbiow|e4ge>  that  laach  qf  tbe  oíatter  coa* 
t^inediiii  aulbori^ed  worka  on  tt^ia.Au|bje<H|  eaJt^bita  ao  Idlal  a  waal 
of  corn^Ari<ici|)(fes,*Mad  scieQtifio  asraogeiioent  of  formulp»  as  to  bo 
liabl^itpí  tbe  4hAf:g9-  of  quackeiy  aad  lempiricUiQ*  Maoy  medical 
^goato  a^  gÍY¿ntiq.Qbra|ÍHaation,  wbicb,  by  ohamical  cjiangea,  orí^in 
ate  or^prodaoe.Qtb^  qompound^  posffessiag.^holIyiOpppsite  qaalitiaft 
from  tn^se  of  tbe  comfpooents  when  takeo  aioglv;  aj^d  thus  tbe  prac* 
títiooerís  djiaappoiuted  aad  di^q^v^d  in  tbe  resulta,  prpdAiced,  and  Üie 
palient  oecep^arUy  Kuffers.thé  ooy^queQoes,  / 

,  It  wouU.  appear  feom  an  examixiation .  of  umid^  of  the>  fórmulss  of 
tbe  vai;ioiis  fhamaoopeas^  thait  their  most  promiaent  idea  is,  that  tlia 
mora  ingrediealSy  or 'me  grpater  tbe  varíety  of  jotialeacoaikined^ttMi 
betleajfSie  phanQaoqntist  tnwtíog  that  aome  ooé  or  more  of  tfce  agenti 
thüa  aáod^.flaay  have  tbadesirédiefEeotin  the  cuné  oFa  given  disease 
or;idAa9/of  diseaaes:  .Themnalysisófaoine'Of  tbeseicoiiipouiids  would 
eskibit/a.degreeio£.igaaráfiee,  for  ^v^hieh  na  «potog^^oao  be  foond; 
and  would  soipri^  those  wbo  bahré.extoUedilieír  virtaes.  lo  fortañ 
iii^  medical  ooaapoands,  the  character  and/actioaiof  their  etsemtia^ 
pñnciplea'shoiild  alwaya  bé  kept  ia.vÍBv;.and  no  sncb  dorabioatioB- 
ahoulcr  evtr^be  fíyén  l^  the  phvBician,  óotU  hekaa^sái'efidlydiagdb»' 
ed.the  pathological  ooodition  of  the  patíent  for  Whomiie'is  oallcd  to* 
praaorioé.  i'.And  who  caá  jndge>betteár  in  ^ef^rence itb -medical  com^ 
poanda  tina  ihe»  pcactitionerl  in  general  it  twilLbb  the  bestandsafu 
est  plan,. to^TO! tbe. active  or  esseiltial  principies  af  a  medicine  uwh 
eoaibifwdiWith  any  other,  asmany  medioinea  petosei^ff'acoinbinatioai 
of  properties.  It  is(  hardiy  meoessapy  to*  arid^  thatJ  idtelUgeot  i  phyai^ 
daos  nave  learned  thattbellimeoiis  portiohiif  To^tableremedids  iv 
irrilatíog  to.the  alonhach  of  me  pfattent  aiidíthmt  all  thatis  requisita 
or  deeirable  in  the  empioyment  of  tbese  agents  iaJliiát.  principie  on 
wbich  th^ir.s^lutary  action  depends*  /flaace  it  i^jafe  t<^  say,  that 
srud^  qfie^ic^a  shou}d  a^ldom  ]0f  nev^r  be  ^  given, 

DeeoetiMiSvfllynipSt  dativ'&ra  alao  unreliaUe'iineparafioíia,  becáuso 
tbe  volatile  prindple  of  manyi  artioles  isí  capried  off  with  tha  vapor 
durífig  théi.DoiKng  procéss»  while  tha  iaotive<  pri&ctplea  of  olbers,  a* 
yiin»  uodergo.  a  destroctite  decolópo8tlión4^       *       •    ./ 

';&irmkov0j  These  •  are* ^ne^rálly  hcildíloboValüabl^preparatióna^ 
hát)  to  aijfreat  ettenl,  the  oprnlonTis  erroneous.  The  idea*  thát  extracta^ 
aa  they  úté'  >cotnmónly  naiade,  contain  áll  the  Yaluable  prindlplcfs  6f 
the  vi¿fi;etaMe  iK>ib  wbioh  they  ai<é  dbtálíiéd,  Is  ncM;  dórrect^  notwith^ 
standili^  they  n^yliavé  bao»  j^tiepiired  im  moho.*''  iKilS'isshown  froM 
tha^&íekahat  tlMí  Voiatílé  ;partí,  as  Ai  decoditíoiií^  até  Üissipatéd,  aiMl 
•orne  of  the  eisential  principies  are  oiidii^di'iánd  MttafBqaentiy  tte 


I 

I 


tracts  prepared  from  vegetables  in  vacuo^  are  less  changed  in  thár. 
prdpQrtiéfl  tbm>l)tyith&j>r£Dary  toétli^  ándhence«m>iúbFo  ¡iadnáUe; 
yei  the  moat  imparttMstjpart  oíxbe  ivlioJé  ptosiom  ha%lio  á^^baite»- 
teDt|i}eQooveFljúdLfadi..  .  ^  < -.ilu      /.  ¡i. 

lAtttterto  be  d^térmided  :  il'¿h<6bld  b^.a  «ólvent  ^bioíü^'does  ébt^  in 
anf  degree^  ohange  thd«  natüm  of  th6  ^«ibitto^e  tb'^be  éHéi^lvM;^^ 
Ihoee  uáiialfy'em^o^  ai^  idibéhol;'\4^er^ánd  ^ydi^ai^lféll'' >1a 
mánj  caaes  tbesé  asre neit&e^.propéPMi*  ráíBeiéftU  ltif^^i;Kr4tí«tm<»3 
Ale  substancé'to  bediaaóbned  mtiat^  aocr«raítd]r::Aaki¿fy^  béfói*e4t 
OBQ  be  determined  'What  kiod  óf  sókettt'ii  t<éqüli^dd4n  idi^dér  1!ó:  dbUrUi 
the  actít^  principie*  >  ib  tntfny  (^ased  a  compdtítid  ^?^r)ii&  ré^uirdd^ 
--^nfOthers  di^retil  jiieá^truá-muat  bé  ap|^  tó  lite' 

saine  substanee.  Te  these  rules  Úiété  at^e^'b^t^í^w-ie^épékms*  All 
vegetables  contain  various  iügrejdiépts;  End^X^'l^^  desírablcf  tobbÜÜúi 
il»  valnabla  componenls.  UDaltorad^iandjiíiithnMibnB  <^;aU 
thfin  the,feregQÍJig.iuelfao(l'of .erapÚyÍDipfiQlvei^iinntife^ «áaptadaa 
wéll:aa:tlto.4«ftuOjpiÚBáípl£L  Howilmatíy:pa:3ietiitÍQDejFSiam>th^wluv 
fifODX  theíe  éxperienoa  iii>  tKe.uae  ofiesilrtats,  feurferprcfomed  ¡tOiin^  tliat' 
Ihase  llave  met:thein.expectatii>iif(initkértiíeaAtiieiil:ófdÍB0^^  The 
IñiAkisi  and  vv»:  eao^oot  álBgoiatiivifm^^moú^  tkat  ÍB>éryc<iBtany' 
ciaes  tlieae  preDawtioiis  aireéot <of«  reliaUfi'dharalciteri •  Theylmr«y! 
it.is  trné,  beeaiii^hlj^iedoiümeDdedvbuti.iiot,  hm;  appi)6heild^;o»  $io*' 
éoiint  oí  their  intrinsiú  inoitth^  butlieGauaefthey^aDexoioire  bonbeoiaDt-i 
Ijiemplo^ed  than4he  orudQwrticles,  and  bécaasa/lhejr  dofboi^'C^taiflí 
vrdbdy  n bt&  Ongaoie  tchcHiiis tvy  i  has  iqngiit  m  i  tke'  jmóortao t  j  fao t^^ 
thfit  ia.  oMiay  TiegetáUQBabstaiic^s  there  ieadbijMva¿ia|!«iem¿^^ 
mmauJkf  admirably  adapted  to  tbaicare  d£  dianse^  anidítiknich  áTe^-te; 
WatííeTf  mcnre  rd&tblé,  aiid  inore  eoQ^eiiieilt^  thánjestriietsioarj  medicines^ 
ÍBtany  btber  formk  I  HaKéf^liisadj'  lúiitedvithailhfirpravtxtioiieriiBjth» 
most  oompetent  toánfide  iniírefereQoeitajthfl  combínatibihorfnédioa}' 
sóbstafioe»  M  adaptad>laiéaclDJc«».^ooaiáQr^>iiiihá8  J^raGlice;.biit|bB> 
inU  be)at  ¿EuiU^.tinless  Insikñtíf^ted^e  of  ébStdstfyiis  BaSkiexAÜBiBu^ 
ableí  him  to  mahei^  orlatiéca^itd  .jfdgé  tif,'Si]ofa«>tecnblmtÍQiiiii«tÍQ» 
soieolific priintífieai  .li-     •       "      '  ,!{>')  'ul;  t '     !    ..-.  *  -:' 

A  kttoidddge  t)f'^htemiü«ry  Ss  iifdé#épé¿stfyié  tpíWtí'jirqp^t'toÉl^c' 
cessful  preparatioi>'<yf  *ed!clíi¿8.  I%átmkcv*1«  jtópért&rt  •#iW¿«JÍ 
•nok  koomiedffi4  ;  IipMaii<r8!8abmil^  tbstrtm  tefOf  x^tov^Míia^iíCbaZ 
Ükpmigé/^  8lioiild)ibeiado|ited  aa  lieitivn^oiieiekpféq^^ 
aíte. tbaé '  the>  te^  Pbarm tdymloé^  T  t^qa^dam^d,'  ifi  <  <Wilt í  ^znjfvao^ 
the  art  of  obtaining  the  aeéM^p9tbiio^plés^*fí^miÍBaéii^ 

^  :ú»;^fQ  tte.pfOMíiM  of;cb9n9Í0iH'yfti^)^>a^oitt^^ 
lilg;>aliifiQPt,;tQ;iifmJtW  ^  «ir  wffttNiefttAMtA  vMl)Wiiífi  ipaütf  totteaok 
iMrib#  ^8t  mf^od.Qf  pi:f(mMídfl  Üifi  oocUMireliOí»  of  diseMu    Theito 


the  time  has  arrived,  when  thévei9f¡D  lofigér  eriftts  Htiy^^sénoas  "(A^ 
8(iQle  .t^'^Q.  i  jGormfIti w  ^'nrirtifó'end  rational  s^atem  <í!f  raaáioineL — 
!|>;U^: ^I^^oiami «pp^^h^s  noati^i^'lo miób sifljatemítbaii  uhr  crd>- 
4aM)óVo9MB:M  aod iMnabidío^ftta at  muat,  enlightenad  Sydnepaik^^ii» 
4i(ÍBl¿md  to.^cUpae  ¿ll;«>fth|)f  n^^mñ  jr^t  prestanted' fctr  tiie<cobfideñea 
•fliid  apipii9iyM)Ql  nifPkiQd.  / !  a!h0  Wfttér*tr«^^  cannotíadq- 

«wd^alUiongh  }ÍC  b^'idooé^  andibídolDg)  mHbh  good»  ^Thetééf- 
fliciaflí|  who  liQpea.  tQ  ,twe  ¿U^t  or  evon:  tboae  forma  oC  disease  viiiok 
j|re  tbé^.fn08|l  aMlyütjeintfToIM,  wifb' the  use  Qfother  remedial  Bgk¡^ 
<^tb.>w4(9^  aliene,*  ^yi  b^dobmed  lo  dnapiióintttieot    *    '  .  -i 

•  j)id  r tísie^  pef mU|;  I  ^honld  im  gjad  to  a^mi-  mjneV  of!  bq  o^pót^tm»- 
itgrntf^coll  yomr  attbtili<)A'atttt<fi)m)0r>tO)lli6 «ew cbdy^BRTáATBb'wititaa- 
lyiiBi^or  ¥§gfAi^fiúvfi,prÍBiApbi^  >Mt«tafike  ikíembérs  ofthiBcóli^ 
▼entíopt^^rv^  uaed  tb0m  inilií^ir  ptadicot  «a^  ao  fardas  I  kavB-  beoM 
aMe  to  leanurs^f^  Hoiare  than  gralifted '^^rítii  tbo  rtenit  They  have 
hdi^  iaftrqdiiQQd  uUo  ne^riy -overjiSSato  inihe  UnioB$  andthle  trolah'- 
tarj  commendations  which  those  powerful  and  salutary  remedies  har^ 
fM9V^i  «nd  iM'e  receivíi^  fnHpa  ph^BÍctam  of  all  ^lasses^  itrarránta 
ji»eím:afiyá9g«itluit|tbeMr  URiylQtwl  ad»|>tion^ji  txr  loi^^aTnatter  fof 
(toulA^na^ivM^Matefcy»  T^ehA.i)rk6ríoaBPlMirniabéutica^n0^tn<)e'  of 
K«W  í'ií^lb  €lty!:lilM!already^pi!eparod'aI»tit  <k^  Va(netie8,;aiid  wo 
are:  Mtimely  fO^ei^^aged  m  fartbefl-roeeatdbefl  tod*  dhcDróriea  ún  tbii 
0101 1  inter^feÍQg*  afid  jaMful  idafMlritfiíaiiÉ  'of  medical  aoiencé*  <  « •  < 

, ' '        •  -j  V  :  'tu  l|  lint  MHM^udMai  1 1 !i      *    !  -     .'.*   < 

'*    'At^déátáTcihutrot^biT-^piai^ 

•   f  /         I.  .í.       *  :  ■    •  ^  .. 

Üf ás.  y.,  a  lárge  muscular  womán»  óf  about  40,  at  n^ar  tEé  concluflyíou^ 
of  the  seveqth  month  óf  pregnaney,  was  staoding  upon  aplatformin 
tlhie' nct  of 'shtíKal^  a  rog»  ^ett'  th^  plank  cto  Wh^qh  ah^  stood  ajlf^fed 
frotn  iíridér  ^tiér;  atfd  she  was'tóí'dbwn  ^pon  ti  picket  of  a  ftpce  óñ 
trtiidí  íhé  f)tetibt'injjrestfed.  '  Thp  picket  penetirated  the  ihtegáments 
áHd<  miiscles  -¿if  itíe  abdomen*  just  below.  the  umbilicus,  hfderáting  these 
tiasues,  including  the  peritonéüm,  fi^om  thé'^diüi  of  éntraiice/iñ  afí-ána- 
^wae''dtrablloh.a[>ifria(aeh-akIe/tO'néaif'the  tíreat  t>f  the  UeaiA,  ftiakfng  a 
^undv'  I^tloitia«ch<ítfifh,  4»f^  near  fevrmity  ia<tb6fl  ín  Ibtí^th;  The  u^p^ 
Ud  ^  iU&mmind)  beitig  éonvbic  be!6w,  was  fetded'ap  bver-  thé  ^gaa^ 
lito  región. '  Vke  eoutnioti^oA'  df  thé ^m úseles  beloir  addetf  td  thrs  di^ 
i9iiiiétaiíciej<f!|tirid'WiAh  to  the  <^<Miiíd,<Of  sonríe  sit  5r  eídhft  ihchéa,  which' 
«flbi^ed'a  véry-aéoeMiblevie^óf  the  ^abdornitiál  viaéém,  the  mó^t 
pPotdiMntor^wtiióh  WM  l(^  dlsIMded  ^graiidHtéfiái,'mtíiBÁt^íi'^ 
fwctt¿íftdar>ixil^iii4iy  df*  'énttMtiStíÉrYkiie,  ^viMy  .utrté^Uñg  m^ 
gtrní  tjíMuíe  tíi&tíi^\h^ik(imutí(3é,  #lík^^tii!t  have  beén  someWháf 
aév^M^iátóiWM  at 'theJIoémMiabd  móatpioifiiitc^tp  merua. 


154  ^wiMOfTix  QátmaagmWk 


Thi»  oiroijipAtenco,  adcted  to:  the  dstteot  Qf  Ihe  wdánd^  |Kreseiited  a  inoBt 
jformidaibleaiideztrltordmaryfipQrtaelei:  í.      .    <  r    . 

In  a  féw  mínate»  from  the  time  of  the  event,  th&  {latient^was  tiar- 
cbtízed  by  dhloroform  to^insentibility.  The  wound  was  careColly  ad- 
jnsted,  and  seeared  bj  sutures  and  adhd|ire  stvape.  Before  the  spe- 
eific  influence  of  the  chloroform  had  pasead  -off,  a  large  dose  of  1no^ 
<phine  was  giveri,  and  répeated  sufficieoily  -often  16  proTent  pain  dr 
eléar  conciousness^  tiU  time  had  élapsedfor  the  ¿(fliesive  dr  BU]f>pum- 
£Íye  proeess  to  becomé  suíficiently  establisbedy  té  securé  the  patient 
^gaíast  inflammmtion  of  enfiering,  ^eii  the  eoporifid  influence  was  per- 
mitted  partiallyto  sabsíde,  but  eontintted  to  a  leás  éxtent.  On  thefourth 
or  fifth  day^ .the  woand  was  found  abparenUy  firáiJy  united  b¡f  tbe  first 
intention,  throngbits  wbolelength»<  There  had  beén  no  indicatloos 
of  suffsring^  since  the  first  impression  of  the  narcotism;  general  n^r* 
¥ou8  or.  vascaiar;  excilenvent  iMuireely  pdreeptablé  j  no  bemoiTage  üf 
importance  from  the  wound^  ai  the  timoof  its  oconrrenos  ;  no  artifi- 
cial depletian,  savé  a  satine  cathartic,  or  other  sédatives  tbán  mor- 
phine.  .  ■.•    .^     •':'/'•[''•,••     _ 

About  the  sixth  day,  when  thd  period  for  anxiety  seem^d  to  Irare 
passed.by,  and  I  \li^aacoñtemplatíng^wiÚl  a  good  déal (of  satisfaetion, 
the  happy .  issue  of  the  casé)  oontirary^o  »pecial  divefOti^M  (to  ^raiify 
a  0ood  appetiie}  the  patient  tóok  a  pretty  fnH  meal  of  indigestible  fooó, 
wnich  occástoiDed  considerable  gastrlc  and  constitutional  disturblince. 
The  wound^inuhediately  a^nikied  a  less'  iiiéalthy  appoarance,  becanie 
of  a  dark  venous  complexión,  and  the  médium  by  which  its  middie 
portion  was  iinited,  to  the  extoni  ef  ene  third  of  its  length,  was  broken 
up.  Some  sloughing  of  its  edges  followed,  which  were  afterwards 
restored  by  granulation ,}  ^  .evpfit  that,  It  would  seem,  might  help  to 
correct  the  erroneous,  *biit  popular  impression,  that  the  alimentaiy 
canal  alone  suffers  from  snch  viotAions,  and  perhaps  may  profitably 
enforce  upon  the  minds  of  piany.  of^lbe  profesisipn,  the  fact  that  a 
strict  ana  judiinous  régimen  is  not  íess  impbrtant  in  surgery  than  in 
medicino.  But  for  this  proyoking  indiscretion,  the  constitution  woj;i)d 
scarcely  haré  reóognized  tíiis  éxteriéive  injüry.    ''  ' 

Iifc  about  two  ^nónths  from  thó  tirng  of  the  accíd¿ut^iand  att^e/uíl 
period  of  gestation^  Mrs.  V.  .>v^^;,  rfelweréd,.  by  AiJ^atuxaí,  quick  and 
éasy  labor,  of  a  bealthy  chiM,  wi^jgbiAg  abqut  ten  póunds^  .^yidently 
none  tbq  worse,  iri  añy  respect,  for  the  misiortane  of  its  motjier,;  or 
its  oyrñ  yiolent  and  untin^^ly  disturbance.  ... 

,  TJh^  particulars.of  ihÍ6.cáse»:that.baT^  to  meigiv^n  it intertot  aod 
imppritance,  are»  in  t|ie  fir8t|:pÍ4o^:^(^/generaIta  i^kuiQQ.iby*  th^  first  ti»» 
teniíoo,  of  so  extensivo  &2euv?f^^wound*  Seóond;  (he.  almos  ten  tir^ 
absence  of  eonstitmional  di^t^rjl>^l|C)9»  ¡froax  a  wound  oí $nch  tissue  aOd 
raagnitude,  ip  i^iplothoric  habita  and  in  acpnd)tioii.ordÍQarily  ¿m(a^ 
dis^ed.  In  the  third  place,  it  w^  j^xpeotieditbftt  a  lesipo  of  this  bh^r* 
acter^d  magnítude  woold  ha^e  b^j^^  pro^Mctiv^  of  conetttutioo<tl  dis*- 
túrbanos  ¡ncpnap^tibl^  with  the  ooQtinviance  Qf  geatation,  apd  misoaiw 

C'age  wonM  baya b^enr  the, r^ult^  ^eirettt.thal^^ould  probably  have 
sen  fatal  to  tlio  clul4i  aod  áncr^aaed  ^iMteHaUy tho  perilaoC  tímcon. 


▲OOIDBNTAL  QAin^OTOMT.  p^t 

ditíon  |of  rtlM  mother.  But  both  were  luff^e  ip  ^^  tbr^^h;t^jBfr 
peifiU,  tiU  ali  tendeney  to  iijitation  ^ás  jp^edi  .f^  g^ptatiozx  went 
Qojtq  maturitj,  withoat a  threatenicig  ixidicatión.       ,i .^ '       .;    ., 

,I>^in  awáre  there  is  but  Uttl^certamty  l^  attemptin^  to  estímate 
tb^  ^xtent  of  the  reouperative  |K)wer8  of  tiíe  ^sjteoiy orpredicting the 
J88ue  of  any  org^ic  lesión,  wheo  le(t  to  the  v^Uidad  eSorts  of  the  re- 
«t^rativeí  povwa.  Ja.  calcuD^íog  the  amóunt  fff^  I^enefit  deri ved  íróoi 
artificial  iotei^rence,  in  any  ^v^. case,  the  (H>qijipik)iial  <k^^ 
q>oi^taiieqiis  tecoverie^,  from^.the  most  scfvere  orgaiuc  injnríes,  foroes 
upon  US  the  infef ence  tbat  th^  most  favorable  r^sults  are  often  to  be 
aBcribcjd  more  to  ,the  salutary  effoft3  of  the  c^nstitution,  than  to  oúr 
bea^-^ected  exeitíons..  Biitthese  are  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 
The  suin  to^al  of  our.  eiperíeDce  would  leaye  no  rea(K>iiabIe  expeptap 
tiori'of  8Ó''farói1tb!e  á  riesult,  as  in  thé  presebt'dáéé;  ftútñ  the  unaíded 
eBbxgtf  ¡af '  ¡Éhe  contftititfonv  w  e ven  fl>om  .the  ^  most  éffidettt '  antíphkj^ 
iiu^o r«fnfKÍWl';,,And Ihava be^nin^iiced ioiuMi^ce  thepresenf  cai|i», 
fropthe  faoty  that  it.iai9f)f;9.of  many»  in  whicb  I  ha've  had  opca^n 
t'o  máke  t|áal  óf 'me  strOD¿  andumnterrupted  soporific  influence'  of 
ópiatés^  iíí  brotecting'  the  f^stem  froth  iriflaxnmktion  and  dther  conáó* 
^^noéséf fréW(Aati(5  injuneB.  From  ah'early  period  nareotícs hme 
Íiéeá(MJsartedilo,asA.meaDsof  makidg  severo  orj|ani<j  lesiofitiinQfie 
tol^rpble,,!!!^.^  very  limifed  and  inefficie^t  £^ziei^t,  bat.  without  a  full 
con'cibusnew  of  their  aid  to  the  cQn6e]:vatiVe  power,  or  to  the  extent  ío 
which  t&éj  mí^ht  safely  and  advantageously  be  carriéd ;  and  In  ^á- 
lAÁté'  ¿oimiiumbhs,  op^tátés  havé  more  /écentfy  beeome^  the  reme&y 
ifafl  oarígréA^rfi^miée^  ia  eome  of  the  most  iatractable'  aod  dan^inaj^ 
.foiW9:^^fiawoatíbti»  parlioaiarly  of  ítmúbrQUSi  on^farviff  !^|«t4««« 
And  ^thou^h  they  have  ceased  to  Jqíe  Ipok^fl  apenas  n^er^ly^i^tfí/ei)^ 
and  aré '  ^aining  upon  the  confíde'ncé  of  the  profession,  ás  curativcj  I 
have  the  impression  that  tbeyJiwre^BOt  allained  the  rank  and  confi- 
dence  in  this  respect  that  they  merit  or  are  destined  to  attain.    Fre- 

auent  triáis  and  observations  have^  suggested,  have  forced  upon  me, 
le  convietíoDy^irt  ia  ofddr  to  avaU  cmrselves ef^^thafaU^benefit  of 
this  class  of  remedies,  either  as-ameans  of  defendin^  the  constitntion 
irom  the  oon^equeacesof  injuries,  or  ¿f  o^ntPolHng  inflatnmatioo^  vre 
mustinsist  (^ea  not  particularly  contra-indicated)  ii{»ori  their  ipost 
ía^sf  and  «9i¿nidrru;>^  ib Aaenee;    '  /     •       .    r' 

If  irrUaiion'  U  the*  precureoí*/  oír  a  eondition  necessáril y  preccaeding 
h^liintínatiún,  it  seems.rational  toéondude,  that  itspreventíon'or  con- 
trol mnst  p^vent  the  acceseii^n  of  succcediil^g  stSages,  vlrhile  the  erase 
«f  irrítatioa  is  beiág  removed  by  the  prooess'of  secretlofi  órádhesioÉ'. 
If  the  inflammatan/ proceés  be  continoed  hy  the  recipr4ica¥4iotibnef 
the  nerronn  hnd  vaecnlar  •  tíssaes,  the'  Iiitier  being  Vnoved  to  0iókbid 
aotion  throagh  the  agency  of  the  fómier,'  'all  analogfea  woüid  seeni  Ib 
sancttífti  the  propríety  of  direetin^  x>ar  first  tad  ppeeialalteiltba  te 
the  Ibrmer^ '-  whiie  depletiein,  whféh  has  spedaí  yefertitoee  to  the  vascas 
iar  s^stemi  ^^oold  be  looked  tipon  ás  an  impartimt^  hút  as  the  uéefká 
considen^íiotí/'  '  •    ,  *•  .  ' 

Belwoen  Cheiphenon^eiia  pres^viied'  b4;  tiiie  fliflkMnt  fotietiéns,  'ia  i 

farátgmtíi^  wA  filóse  df  sobjeets  foHy  nárcóihéd  by  eitfier  ót  the  án^JB9^         i 


É    •  ♦ 


%ÍBÍmÍ^^oaÁt%emim  ^ctionvaddi  Ílüble'dérimtíÍón%tHe 
oreanic.     Both— '"-—"-''^ —«*•• -^''••=^'*--^^"'*'  " 

''tóflámmátbif'ál 

ñérvots  inflad' 

'bi  ptW¿s',  "tÚe  ^íí^úiifí the  iMei  beitié átnore'feeUéltÁpi'eitéibh  éf 
'ttíé'tófoetypé,  átiil'ñiVñyiléd  'ds  WittCéificietlt'aha  leéiJániWt^^tQtfVlf 
•  éóntT0l!in¿  átheí'ftíiíctíbris,  i)árticulárf^  oféHe  t^asctil&f  Brítetrt,'tfíWt«i 
"tíxe  AgéTíiif^tiHknhhioiis,  ^henüáfaterotiii-conse^ncié&cet^.  ttré  tb  be 

ápi)tdheiided'ftóih:''iHelr  inordtóaVeáétión.'  •'  ...  t.  :  .......    , 

..íf''.  •..:••  .lYo^iti  i^^étfolly, '         Ji'C.'BttlüÍBo*Vi' 

-^«ixteiitiof>Dr.  fiKadbnsy,  madimvif  atí^ññ  iútím  wsMcml fiioftf- 
';mtí 6t nnáo^iék'mM  ^To^áy  ói-ifHtt¿áté  ^taíídíl  '^''!^ 

T|D|ii)un  ;or  .fililí!  iii4rp<HV?P>  ^^  w^ríéJy  .pflfeír*  t^<p^ .  inaWfÍKi  r  lamu^^ 
cp«tiiic^iI1ijÍB^athíe.-crii>^  oniüitinopiíimi^acÉitkiii^cfln^frU 

'íicí&ltiytó'tliatpttrtüea  bj0í*/«^  ^      .   "'  '  "¿•¿/b:^' 

,*♦•»•   I  '    '     ••      »  'i    í"^.il  .  .44yjMvl,yr|p,^  .   .   lv>  "'1.;.    .j-  1.    •     '"* 

'í ■" »■»    t  ;  ■'.  ii  I»    ..  •'   ,  '  I'  i  '  I  .    ■  i  » 

1  viPff^^porMrtúHir^-Siinilar  lo  tbal.of  Aj0trHA<idiibe,«lh»r)rolíiimclá, 
nequinog,  hoiverer,  #aiich  oare  in  ks  prepafaUoo,  a#//ait  ^exóeMriof 
heat  readíly  spoils  it  LeptandrÍA««Q<)^|Klu)g  tQÍl8  'm9de^Q{'fmVé- 
rñÚOBi'm^jftt  <blaek.rabdtm«^  refen^bliog^pureitisphal tambor  W  a 
grayíeh  ]pra^  q<^iv  iNth  a  |»ectUiir»  fiM^^  cyanic^etta^U  and  i*ta, 
aoHia^bat  feiUerf  bqiaotidiBagvee^Ifí;  iti»rwdilyiHaubtemaloolK>L 
TU»  vrtíuibfeUgaDt  ?^a8  Anit  prQpa9ed'ai^.Wlirc4il(^d  tolba]^ 
iioB<by/W.&M«iTeUof.NC)iiG]QtiatL.  *  !l 

>  ,Propnii$9  and  üáeti—OM^ipií^  múfOnoáioy  %ná  aperíent  flt 
da  ADe^tka^miM  ^ffioadous  aad  im^ítaul  agenta < a vboDg.Aofei  f»- 
«liUav  tDtBcfeeiiOjf  «afilioe,  beii^  Ih0  O0l)r.1tiio;i^«  meidíeíAe  íáittt^í' 
4¡cieBtlyMimiikilae:imdlQOFi^tiatb0b^^  fu«»«liofk^ 

^^levaageaieota'of  Ole  liv<^,.wMiwt  defbUitaHíiig  tife  •y^tam  by  «0^ 
piona  alvino  evacnation^  It  roay  be  safely  and  eíBcaciotiiAy.i»it)pkty« 
ad  jiii4heítiftatmeiat'  tlf  diarHi^a;  ebolaif«rínfi»itnm^  «ófi^  (fiarma/of  ^s- 
f»pMa,lyphQÍdlfeyari  lodatf  diao^MI  aoíuiei»ted>wiih{bÍNfy4eiítaga- 


mtxm.  '  a»íUíbiiiea'  %{lh  pbd«{At;IKiitft  iÉia-prmniptékidítéflee^aliI^é- 
oiéAr  ift  ^pidénnio'dyseifytei^y)  ¿fle^-eüíetiflig  af  i)ttl«iii)ieatoófe<i»ft<nn 
twcfire'  ta^jl^fiebii  héum)  <)ti  ^iHteyiírittieii^  ra  cmitm  wilhwqaihiiie 
retidéVs  ihb^ffMSt  fnwé  «fertuiíH  ttnd-pmriBitJ»  theJütlMlitTiüottJníturn 
^  Ule  ttiséM^,  afi  )ea«t  fe^  Ihé  ádM<k)/tad  ístitewfee'highLjrtlmefieíal 
*m  Mktf^ito^iidttiUte^  ffiver,  dfibrhi  pe]i»díies?iÜBWte8igeitfDfflt]f^  «f  m 
-óbbtihtfie^ttb«]«mép,  án  Kebiiíh  i)tiÍOTfié  «idoé  IseeiM  lo  ;)nKÍkide  btít  lit- 
'^d^nic^i^illli'  4t'lmy>i|ldO  te'tiMd'ln  rnMmyiiolhdr  dDinbinatíMotí 
Wfth'  Wtíék  «d^ftff Ifige,  á»  with  ü^f iittin;^  dr)dUed*bMl'u«11, wróitie 
dy^<!ft!cílá4re(ittot)8|'> jttündioB^ipíteiifl&é.,  <»riív»ith  iriditis  iMacvotíti, 
BéptiíAü,  Phytphiceiti,  (DdPfdaHmi  eÉulti}%Ihi^  aiid  otberactiiirr  {mn- 
•rii^es;  hi^^^bu9fdritMBí>df  dfaiMseí  >  t  Eiofii  of  I;^tmhdrái^ifro«  ^tne- 
btfif  ««rf  a  i^rttln^tO  fi^é  di^iiüi  giiallis/évery ^thveeior  IipÍhí ibohite,' awot- 

ittfllksffed'ttrifh  mmnl^i*  (ttimiJlflint,  M^^e  th^ve  is  J^iddAtiyila  Iteá  /Vf 

i^Mftfittoif >rf  tito  »o#éh^  illreibrdi«ftry|imédiotfiM<binR*lMMÍfig  tiieiUvar 
ute  iÉildtnH«8tblé,4hfii^Mn(blé.i'creiii(d'  fo  fce  ibet^diTiiflifaig  iwvdedí^^^ 
:1ñniíi!é}M<adtilfree)}'f||pc|níitile>K^r,iMte  ^^púvgtaf^^'íi  wsmiá  énly 
^^ftn^  «ihé^di^cíhMib^  ifrotnítHe  íttglitlittd  irirtM^  crldímy  c.ondi- 
itíM,<^»kiíiflle^iaAé:«pp«irbntlV{  íMUbilfétaUv^biit  luitidaMl  theiiil  dum 
and  more  congistent,  untíl  ^^V  «beeot1le^pe1^tolly  ütatíiiiidyflrfil^dQt 
having  been  arr^sfed  efiiirely7^ei^^at>any-4im6  aggravated.  It  at  the 
same  time  seems  to  dM^MMlwmU^  hwrttti^he  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  íncreasing  the  strength  andHíCliyity  of  digestión.  It  is  a  most 
▼aluable  rem^y^inTíyspfepBfa.       ''   *'       '         ■'  ^    ' 


It  is  ."ValtíáMe  ;to'  dímtbS 


*áj  ikiiJí^ebstaWd  ¿hf-óii^^^  ''    ' 

"*MÍtí'mfe^¡d¿míó  aySbíJeryi^raH^iiátf  ríkVá11ítí:lbt'^the,tA¿t^  tWb 

'service.    í^  w^s  usüálly  glvén*  Vith  'ttté  beát  sti¿c¿á$'ÍTfé¥^¿iracuatíH¿f 

Ihé  bpWélá  .fre%,  ivtth  á  ¿díVilittíáílbn  oft^btónhyílih'and'Lfcptatiartn 

or'tttíbbarb-.-   f'or  thíá  püfóo^'tíité  fl-om  tínélhalí'tótíiíé  ^^ 

Íibyr;''¿ra<Iúa1ly'l6h¿theính¿  fli8%í'erVal8  as  thfe  íi^ítittíf es  fóéciíWé 

darkéfi  '  mVigfrlt  ttiay  riot  bb'^iipMbfe  ítí  alí  ókséi  pf  tfys^ntcj;^^ 

it  is  donbtless  one  of  the  .most  .uselul  article&lá  this  ááúg^ioú^ ^íir 

,yl«|S6a 


C^¿cuwf0ni^^^^fl%^  fit»ri«tid«  pr^ttNídiby  tke  A^mtícm  *M«lficiál 
'á/ástolat^;  r^ifé^entttimiii^fce  tíilíf^BastM,  AliMng  ttle  tbme  ymm 
ftom  miB>i¡cJi^S9i^f*í^^^bt^^^  conaam^itibii^^flloM, 

vhile  in  the  same  períod  the  deaths  frOttf'ityOTAr  ffevdrweve  ímW% 
4áñ/kAi'Íhi^^omuj^ísmf0diftl9^  iG^yaavá  fiom 


aSB  OBBTBTKIOftlii.AimoroTATIOlf. 

1844  to  1840,  tbere  were  ixi  WüOHfhvíMeiB  M/m  deaths  fr<w 
easeá  of  the;re«pii»tory  eyitenan-XO.  pef  cent  of  tbe  whole  u^ortality* 
¡ú  Lowell,  in  i»véry  iÓ,QOO  deátha,  3|500  lU'e  írom  luDg  diseaaes;  . 
>.  Acconling  to(  tbel  fttely  publishód  rerátratiw/<i^f  mortality  in  Mas* 
fládhueefts^  üiéie  were^  ín  1840»  4,ft84  a^iiths.  firoin  dÍBcaaes  of  tlw  re- 
.Bpiratory  orgaiis;  agreatar  oumber^iby  thouaaqds»:  than  w^re  cauaed 
hy  the  diseases  of  aaj  otber  set  of  órgano  It  ^íll  b0  seeo  frooi  «tar 
tiatioa  like  tbefeithat  ooosumptíon  is  very  properljcaUedthe  ^-Soourgs 
•of  New  Englánd.''  Gbolerattamall  pot^  and  all  other  epldeoiic  and 
iñfeetiotts  diaeaiea  combinad,  hfi¥6  pever  been,  and  vill  probably 
•nérer  be,  snob  canaeii  of  déath:a8»  tbifl  one  dín^afie  of  eonanniptton. 

It  Í8  oride&l  to  auy  thínking  man  thitt'  tbea^^  tdrrible  nesiAui  flow 
from  fatal  mialakea  in  li^ing.  New.Engtand  bal.  no  fatal  míaBuit, 
oomparatively  no  Minalfid  })oyerty^  and  iieceesari}^,  »o  unhealtt^  food. 
Her  terrítory  is  covered  with  comfortable  d^vlsllmgs,  bor  (liUs  rejoice 
,under  tíie  poréet  aírj  ifegoiablal.  and  aniíliala  come  to  a  heftUby  na- 
jturitjrífor  tno  food  of  mati,  and  tbe  materíals.of  olothin^  are  abiuidapt 
'Wbere  üeÉ  the  aecrét  of  the-ídeHjtjroydr  1  In  our  opinión,  tha^anavcir 
ta  this  qiieaticiB  lies  in  akina  debilitatod  in  Buffpcatíng  MOve  heat,  ío 
«uch  an  ¿xteBt  a^ito  niakó^tbem  sniOeptiU»  to  thoinfluenoQ  of  every 
otberwiae  bealthfol  bréese,  and  to.  íOvery  changej  in .  tbe  atmo^ere. 

There  18  ño  ad^ptatíi»  of  doihing  to  tempevatiire,  aad  there  it/|Q 
every  conntry  town^  la  «lyatenH  tí  llying  in  redúeg  kitcbensy  stifliog 
iFÍth  théir.  beat  abd  ateam^  tbat  td  llidaxtted,  ejcactlyy  to  tbe  produetiop 
of  ^tílmciiiaiy  dÍ8eli8ea.<---*J50c^  .  i  ><  -  •..  i    • 
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'^-  I  irustl  may  l)é,pardo.neá  fbr  tKe  few  8ugges¿ii)ps  1  may'niake  on 
.tne  important  I3abjé(^  of  o^istétricaí  ausculatioq.  ;  This  brancb  ot  ob- 
stétrica, thougb'by  nonieans  ne^,  is' still,  very  littlQ  studied,  aiíd  sel- 
dopa  ca^ed  ¡n  requííjilionjin  p^aeUce.  í bis  ¡a  moxQ  especiálly.the 
case  with,  praetjMoriers  remote  from  largó  towiÍ8,,where  tbe  spirit  of 
medical 'iny,éatigátion  aimo^t  né^^cqssarily  Janguiali^s /oí;  want  óf  cer- 
tain  facilities  to  sharpen  jEu^d  8timi(Iat(e  ít,  wbicb  are.áffordéd  in  cities. 
Amóng  these  íheana  ai'e  hospitals,  medical  8cbck>)s.  rí^eetings  of  med- 
ical' societies,  eaav  access  Ib  héw  publications,  and  .now  instrumenti, 
opportuñities  of  oissections,  and  tbe.frequent  contapt  óf  the  profesa* 
ton  in  consultation,  &c. 

But  fortunately,  tbe  branch  of  science  in  questioií,  can  be  studied 
as  well  in  tbe  country  t^  in  the  cities;  pracutionerá  in  the-  oountry 
l^aye  more  obstetrical  practicé  in  proportioiy,  iban,  timóse  in' the  cities* 
Obstetrical  auscultation'  is,  lio.\yeve¿^so  far  as  í  bave  observed,  ne¿- 
lected  to  a  Very  ^greit  eattint,  ^Üjl  in  town  ao4itou9ti\y4iu  I  believe 
wmparatirely  few  df  tbe  profeasion  KkUíualhi  caU  (o  •  tbeii*;  aid  tJ^ 
roeilns oí  diagnoais ía  easen ot  aúpected pregntoAc^;  «Thereere sev- 
.eral'reaaona  why  tbia  if  «me; 

1.  I4  Beouiae  trealieaon  tUi  subjeot  «retb^Kdly  to  be  bed  4d  tb» 
oountry,  except  auch  bríef  ones  as  are'  iound  in  the  works  on  obstQt- 


•rics.  2.  Our  knowle¿ge  óf  tti0  nct  dufficienlljr  thóroiighiiDd  ^o- 
tioal,  to  cause  ud  to  gire  it  tbe  inportaiijce  dyie^  $»'  a  means  of  diagftdr 
■a.  8*  Delicacy  on  tfie  part  df  physidan^ael  weii'as  pátients^  in 
practicing  this  mMe,  'whicoi  nevertheloss^  i6iar  lesB  repulsive,  more 
delioate  and  certain  ÍQreaitfts,  than  tbe  '^  ioucher," 
:  Thismethód,  whichis  the  oiily  <nre^by  whích  a  safe  and '  ebrtaiñ 
diagnosis  of  pregoáncy  cao  bemade^  is  iisaally  the  Itot  praposed  by 
ibe  pbjsician,  and  is  eonsídered  'i»y  most  wémen,  tobé  sume  '^new 
experinient,"  to  wbieh' they  «ubmít  wtth  diistrust' and  relactatiée. 
This  ought  not  to  be;  tbe  women  *  ánd  all 'Other  pftiieiits  should^  be 
laaght  what  is  reqniréd  of  tbeán,  and  be  indncéd  to  'submit  ro  sácfa 
-leasonable  and  iiece8sarj:courtfe<a8  an  iateití^entpbysidún  may  pro- 
pose.  Büt  tbe  time  to  dispense  withóbsbebicid  BiüBCiiliation,  orto 
oúobt  its  utility  inUiagnosifly'alid  prognobis  also,  .is  pastj^and  tboae 
who  neglect  to  avail  thentóeives  of  iis  advantages,  itíust  be'content 
with  second  rate  sficoess  and^piit^típ^  Í9  f^ia.fora^cb, ,  Tbat  this  is 
tbe  only  means  by  which  wé  can  obtain  pof ¿(¿ve  evideniie  ol  pxegi^ss^ 
cy,  needa  no  proof.  .     ,; 

The  facts  which  n^ay  ^.tjiiis  establislii^d  ar^  bríefly : — ^^1. .  Af^er  the 
fourth  or  íifth  month»  «wKetb^r  a  £a^tus  exists^  ia  the  uteruaor  npt.  2. 
Whethér  there  are  more  tban,  one.  3*.  Whether  tbe  footus  is  íivi^g. 
4.  In  many  cases  iyhetbér  it  ib  in  a  átate  of  airase  pr  health»  $• 
What  the  presentatiop  will  b€¡^b¿fore  labor  commenpes,  6.  ^Yheth- 
er  there  will  be  a  larg^  or.smsul  ámount  of  .amniotic  fluid.  T^  A^ler 
tbe  fifteéntb  or  sixteenth  w^k,^whether  tber^  bé  a  pl^Pl^ntia  or  mol^ 
if  no  fo9tU8.^These  are  poínts  oo.whic^i,  ajuncultation^gives  positiyp 
evídence:  tbe  absence  of  the  tóela)  *H{cia^^\,¿xd  ^'soujldí'  pr  .'^  bruú 
flacentaire^  are  óniy  negative  prooí  of  thp  cpAtr^ry  pf  ithese  prppo- 
eitions.  Tbe  ibbtfvl  ^'  tic^  tac^^  cab  be  confpjiin^Gd  with  np  ptfa^r  soundj 
tbe  '*  bmit  placentíare,  '^.  only  with  ^uuriamal  yí^rix.  ^ ,   . 

Any  móde  of  diagnosis  which  enables  us  to  establish  so  mapy  im* 
portatit  fac.ts,  capnot  b^\unwprtby  carefi^l  inyesfJg^tbpp,..       . ,  ,  ,  / 

I  believe  I  i^azard  noihing.  inr^ayin^y  :that  au}^  man  of.  Qrdinary 
tctttenessy  can  ^quire  á  fair  knpwlec^p.  of  this  bfapch  ,pf  our  pro- 
fession,  by  fifty  boar9  stuay,  and  ten  days  pracficf^p^tby^.iiving  sob- 

In  a  medico^lefi^I  point  of  view,  tbis  knowl^^ffeJs  of  va^t  ixnppr- 
tance.  But  I  wiU  defer  further  rpmarka  fpr  ano^r  numWrof  this 
JonrpaJ.  \    .  ,  [BufTalo^  Medical  Jourpal*  , 
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The  libijiioiiB  Eleipeiit.bf  tl^  )Uood.ÍA  ^H^  to. dt^eaae 


The  aiithór,  aftfei*  á  féw  bHef  pVeparatory 'reinairlis,  procéedéd  to  ob^ 


upen  the  pathology  crf  this  clezneÜt,  wheinevér  ne  foand  that  the  re- 


iU0  wMOfpwt'ioMmür  kqkitb»  laMMiH 

.jeoti    He  iHqo  AUSUflb^ithecfHrmei^  oñ&^nn^  ia  lM»liby  ¿lood^  aiiá 
loojc  for  *tbp  «talld4U'dí9ÍitS'«iEaQtiptibhe  figuré !dsmiped'filoCd  tte  maán 

thü  most  simple  aAdvC^rrdPtefrtínMMt  .  l)uringihcBÍAh|fibi»n6tiv>hQÍá 
4n  9olMtit>a:by.thtirTa$rUt:Q«  add'fMyl^iiips  b^ rtbeifeáht^ b^)the  Moed^Jánd 
io  U9,  c«>«r9e  thr<M(qgh  !(^&'body&9r.as«dGÍa^ 

Hjuantityf  ojf  albumen* .  iltñs  abo  pairtiimIiiiilyi<íiK)itlby  :D¿i*emark,|  tUá, 
,eHem  ia:  he^úk  kía  atwafr8i.«nde«r¿okig  «ligftt'dhai^^  iaqÓÉati^ 
taometínlea  A  v^  cbaiige,i'b;yi,virt«ie'ctfiaii  kier^aife<>oDrclecitafisa  in  xl- 
.6Ólf;.aiid.aitií0thQr:.timtí8tá  rélaüive  ^ofaiitigé  obly,  ariaíagífiíéin  cxvrm- 
^ijidU^gi  alMr^tidi)8iin>4he  Oil)i9ii;0Q0Stttuent9'Qf  Ib»  blóoái  The  fibfin- 
/QU9  elemíent  lofrtb^  blood  4atoki|tTdtfQaaa  jfQítfy'ander^oidfettoÉt  chatR 
ii^qjuatitUy-4od  in^tivMáji  I*  /U)aifi^<íbe  jéieveiaéd..  i  2.t'Jt  majr  he 
t€raaiP0td«    a.  jt  ipay  boiaUteediiti'charlieior..     i. 


•  j  j 


•«rtiiotrtion  '^f  ^dóiri'e  6tbef*'^fcaíistítüéi!it'  ót  théWoM.    Tho^/Simtm 

shows  that  in  inflarpmations  tbe  increase  of  í¡brírié'¡8^éf¿^frijisiin&id 

wiih'deérebBüóf  bIo6d-^^ttsclé,^áiid  styófif.v'Tbís  i»  i  ^^rV  im^or- 

•fent  íatit,  inátoúbh  ^'itjftóiírá^c^  fleWeriatírrt^éfach  élfertifertt  bf  <be 

%k)bd' »  on'tlle  óthér,  tánd  líow  caréfiil  Wkíj^iílár  dbsdrnet-s'dli^ht  to 

•be,  beforc  Afey  tiotíduaé  tbáí  a-  áé^&Vdte?cóü¿üt6ehf  6f  tt^  blótii  is 

efther'inrireaséd^ór  'dedréüséd  In  dü^HAir:  '  Btft'adrhítjlUig  'fhtí'/Fan 

•foif^ée  of  tbís  rtírüárk;  it^tnast  bé'áll6Wé.a^tkt'tbé*brhíob^^tóhi¿!nt1é 

<ía^kb!te%f  ühde^goittg  Ihcrease^^arid'  k  beCbrttee^Htórpfeíiírg' Wéi4fófcé 

Í6  m<íífirfe^íiWhat  ate  th*  ctrcUrrt9tehcfei"^tóK  Jéád  tb^uch'ltttA-éíí&ctt 

tt  is  h&w  fÜHy  déiwcmíitraítpd'th'aí  ihe  reápíhiWry'aót  'ik  ihtfínáítéjy 

lioktóei-ñétfte  ttfe'fórméítíbn  offtbriüe,íañd  ihát  Ihe  *t^rdpórlíon^of  th» 

¿léWéhtin  thé'btidYísWícWaséaiir'a^^^  |)fró¿órtWn  wifh'tlté 

amount  of  oxygenmbihé&ití  Ifhe  re^piratory -áct ;  THúlí  ihé'^bé^att- 

fbl  siéfféé  <df 'feimerirtiehts  Isrtety  pérforméd  by:Wt.  Oííridíier,  Jirtirve 

that  the  bloo*ortóntt«ls*t»rWbh  háx^^íjyétf^pó^ 

álmosplifere  ábbn  hétíbriieé'  highly  éhftrged  i;WÉh  fibritite;^  ártd  the  éx- 

t>érfment8  óf^téVóeft'and  Do^a's/'ahd^  the  i^nSré >écétfl  c^es^óf  Ntoáfe 

%ná  Po^ia!e»,'8htow,  thfet  in  thtiáé  krttmals  wboüe  l^fepihttioh  is'hioSt 


^rove  that  fcalJ  cjáses  wh^ré  úfeath-iB^údacted  by'atiy'procek 

depríve^'Aib'lmtg^'orktmospheric  air,  the  blood  remains  destifüté  b 
the  property  of  coagulation,  either  from  deficiency  of  fibrine,  or  alter- 
ation  in  its  qyality.  From  this  facL  then,  it  is.by  no  meana  difficult 
to discover ht^w it is ^Ihtitin sqme  dístíáses  fibrine  ¿Hall  be  in  excess. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  prcpve  that  a^hig/ily..oxygenized  atmosphere 
ever  produces  such  a  state,  but  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  a  con- 
dition  ín  which  the  regpiratory  ajctQ,  ^pd  ^iqowlatiop.through  i\\e  hngSj 
Bfe  so'ábnormalíy.íncreásed,  a^  tx>  ¡d^usé  a  greátef  exjposnre  of  wie 
plood  to  4he  atmospherethán.is  oonsis^^nt  wfth  bc^lth;  under  ^hich 
teircútíistánc^á|,  r^t,  9u^)eot4o  p^revcrtt  aBjeqirfvaleht  wastOjpf  fíb- 
Hne,  M  onljr  íé^uirpá,  to  e^á^^  i^^n  Jíicf^a^Q .e^.  thU  feW^nt  ;in.  tbe 


ítwrmumBfn  óP^>TmÉPÉMMí¿* '  Ml^ 


easM  ífl  >  tli6i  fifaiiimis  jEÜefion  t  «01  iácim^ 

tifu».  •'  Broaobitii^  moreo^niv^  áfl5bixlBpailti((^eaiMl/3iegatiire^6vMkn<Mf* 
a£  ih»  £tt3t  mquéMÜím^  múoei  m  tbe  nnt»iBlk|f0i'Of  bis  ^toease,  ii^keíí' 
a«;la1gevq4iÉiBit]t|tiof{bl90()  iáeiqioiecbitéb.freqneiílly  tx»  atoio$ph^ric^ 
ipflue«cMj  thfi'.nbüaeiii  gééatlf  áncreated)  wIitle/i»(li^iát6rL»tage% 
vhen^anitiQQiMr  aeisnecioáistpoiunscliantiupoiiittié  biíonobialineRitKtafiew^ 
thna  cuAliog'off'tfkaiibrÉdtHesBtiof  <90f^fliuiiioátíoa  belwiiit  tbe  blood 
ttKlitbe.«tmiispbéTB^tbe.fil^B;|QifaUs  to  ito  <>r  even 

bfilfMc^  it»  '  TluHB  jnodfl  óf  i'da8BNiinff,ib«yirevetv'onl;f  a(3<u>ua|to'tbp  tbe^' 
^n^UDUOtOnkrj*  úutr^a&eiCff  flbrliwinlpQfanoiiary  diseaaM;  if^doeá  not^* 
UOQtmtíctotheofdinary  ínonsBa«i¿(  Dbrínefoondii»liU<in¡(iamrTiatíoii8b' 
\f/sitk  wGÍegénáe,to^ibk  ^bé8Íioii««»W4ial'i4ith6  triie  cansé' (^increáfi^' 
o£fibcinev  land  of  the  adcampmjrinn^-A voErI»-««tbé  autfaor,  afier  explain^ ' 
'íBff  tbe  umetbareájM'  the  Jlijrtx/tkdsia  éOJifais'giibjeotby  Drl^.  Sirno»^ 
itaiBHE^r^át4o»ihini«it(Bippeared  tbati  the  ínÉBÍámniatia»  gave  riée  to^ 
dmlúilcreasBiof  fiUrine,  and  tb»i  to  tbe  acóompanjíng  excíteiBeiif' 
^btcb'iikre.caUifeyeri;i.aiid  he  relálteflf  incorroboration  df  tMs  view^' 
tl»ti  inisóme  indpMrnnéntg  ern  rBtíbiú^rooenñy  qoiidiicted  by  himdeU^' 
hotiuid  Dotfiálj  fe«áidfibFÍDe  inrrectsb  «her  irespiration  o(  oxygeni' 
ha^^^^  obderredv  bIb^í  that.iniproportiori  iMiM^  tbig^neveage,  there) 
oane  bn  qtaúUieiied joiixfelktkm^  avtévial  toñtciity,  gréat  heat  of  ekliy,' 
and  («yther  .of  >diQM  symptómá  wbichi^vibuid'  indicate  inflammatory^  fe- 
rer  in  the  human  Bubject.    It  might,  hówe^ror,  be  soppotied)  thal  itf  * 
■orne  cases  the  increase  of  fíbrine  was  owinsr  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
inflammatioD  iteeli*     Thus,  erysipelas  was  a  disease  arísing  purely 
fffBi  atmoephíiMúd  MUM)f  ánd  ii^  ms  disease  thdre  was  an'  increase  of 
iklM  fibrínous  éfevMdli^    Ilie  análogy  might  be  carmd  out,  more  or' 
leas,  to  other  inflammations:    In  some  diseases,  the  increased  amount 
of  fibrine  may  be  relatív'é  obijr,  o'willíg  to  a  diminution  in  the  other 
blpod  qonstitneijita.     Thqs,  thp  incréáse.JQ  phthisic,  where^the  skin 
aÜff  bo^í^Js  oftéii  ,<ict  S(i  írebly^  may  ar jse .  frbpi  ibis  xiag sej  and  so  ajso 
M^^HgKt^s  dis^á^é  o^tAíé  iídney,  'írberéíaVgQquftntitíes.of  albumen; 
paiá'ofrWith.the  EJeéreTTpp  frÓjíi  the  t^neys.    Tije  qiaeslionjwhether 
fttiesectión  ^causes  íti'creííié.of  fibní\e. 'ís  üfijt  yet  faiáy ,  settled;  -  but 
mp  inf^reacé  k  stroíig  tÜat^^t,  doea  dp  30,  but  only  in  a  slight  dcgreei,^ 
«Ad.'by'nó' rneaios  in  proportion  w^tn  the  gr^at  increaseoC  walervwhicji, 
fóUtívTd  .the  ^áme  ^cauóe. ' '  Sfpwif Jr*  wpuljf  ^^em  to,  ¿oíd  an  anomalous  j 
p&idxtipn  ifa  thU'mát^r,T¿i(S'mudh  ás'it  is  induced  by  the  yérj  canses 
Wífítíh;  acéoj;dín^to  móttej^  experiai^nt, Jead  to ^a  decrease  of  fibrio^: 
aüU  yei  irt  the  éSíperinxents  of  buck.on  scqrbiitic  blQod,,íjt  was  íbuná. 
fiÜflfSa,  ^nd  ríchTn  th'^  í}bíih6u8*  fileinení,     Wás  jt  .jpossrbie  that  Jhe 

S^éiítB  on  wbdae  Wbod  "tíiese  Qkbérimentg  Wé'r¿  ¿erlormeKi,  wer^  suff, 
iig  at  the^  time  frbni  slight  innámm¿tion,Syhi'cl¿gaye  Tfls^  to  aitom;! 
ijor^ry.  Íp¿réa¿¿  yf  ^6 j)V^e,  /ás  ^i^íriétiinés; happOT^^      typhu9  fe vqrí '     ^ 

blQ(Nl.fPÍl|l  ítallti^r'isppstitlimtVTf  ^fi^^*^M»¥^^'^b^  puns.aMMn 


ratíoB,  aod  soppreBeioB  of ihe  otheh  sderetiónb.  IHénoe  thit  deereaat 
is  cpmmon  to  tvphlis  aod  cóntinued  feverB«  purpura  hsBikiorrhagícat 
wd  tbe  like.  Excesaive  fiítigae  also  ieads  to  tne  «ame  results,  and 
fibrine  is  therefbre  foimddeficient  in  oreiwlriveD  ámmals.  This  fact 
stroBgly  Aupports  the  víew,  ;thBt»fibrioe  ia  pov^erfulljr  influenced  by 
tbé  respiratory  prooess.  |ti  these  cáaéil,  tii  mufoles  are  for  a  long 
time  worked,  iEUid  thé  demand  for^fibríne  ia  therefore  verj  great.  At 
the  same  time,  the  respiratiou '^ts  impaired  from  .the  exerci^;  the 
blood  eonsequently  iauot  ñhrimzed  in  proportíon.  with  the  amountof 
fibriois  implied;  henee  >such  blood  is  íbund  déficidnt  in  fibrine.  From 
seventy  reporta  of  cáseti  of  death  by  ardent  spirit»,  in  whicb  the  bloód 
was  observed  by  tkree  Ameríoan  physiciansí  Dra^f  eiers,  GroldBmith,' 
and  Moaes^iit  would  aeem  thátaloobolio  drinl^s  Icssened  the  fibrinous 
eldmenU  Mr.  Richardaon  hereíookoccasion  to  criticise  the  preaent 
habit  of  caliing  that  excitemeot  of  the  Byateni;  which  follows  an  íih 
ílammatíon,  a£l  that  state  of  prostration  which  árfses  from  polluCed 
air  or  from  contagión,  by  the  ene  ñame,  fcver.  He  contended  that 
thes^  Btates  were  different,  bothpathoIogically.andBymptomoiogical^ 
ly»  and  that  a  strictregard  for  BQÍentific  truth  demanded  a  distinction 
to  be  made.  He  also  criticÍBed  the  cnstom  of  giving  saline  me<ficíaes' 
(e^peciallv  nitrate  of  poitash)  and  alcoholic  and  profuse  watery  drínks^ 
itk  true  typhuB  fe^er,  ar^uing  that  thcae  substanoeto  tended  to  lesseo 
thp  Qpnaistency  of  the  pTastie  element,  .which  was  already  deficientin 
catisÍBtQncy. — Zondan  Ztmcet. 
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B^markaUe  Case  of  ForeigiL  Bo4ÍM  ia  fhis  8toiaMb  and  Daédeomm, 
píete  Obstrootioa of  fh|e. BomlSy.aiLd  Ibehaniod  DipBtoasmenls  of  Oxgaiia» 
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A  trademan's  wife,  .aged  forty-one  at  the. tima  of  i\er  death,  yw\ 
had  borne  six  cbildren — the  last  in  1844— -a  tall,  weJI-formed  warniti^ 
had  suffered  from  the  folio wing  symptprpB  :-4-In  jDeoember,  184^ 
fpurteen  days  after  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child,  abe  vomited  a  waat^- 
hand-basintul  of  l)Iood.  I^or  forty-eighí  bo,urs  8ut)sequently  abe  wag, 
üBconecious,  thé  pupila  were  dilated,  and  the  pulse  bardly  to  hp  fi^Ji. 
She  recovered  slowly,  and  her  coi;np]exion  alwáy^^r^tained  a  sallpvr 
hiie  after wards.  Thé  jas t  labor,  in  1844,.  wás  ünattended  by  any 
similar  or  other  ailment,  and  shé  recoyered  (juickly!..  In  the.auti^mn^ 
óf  1845,  she  .suffered  from  pain  at  the  epigaatrmm'and  in  the  |eft  grpii^ 
accompanied  with  freqq^ht  Yppnitinfi;.^  A  h9.rd  tumotjrp  aize  and  shapeí 
of  an  ordinary  placenta,  wáa  íbund  in  the  left  groin,  iQovable  in  a 
tri^nayerse  direction  whqp  the  patient  tumed  /roen  aide  to  aide*  T|\í« 
had  been  felt  by  the  patient  for.m^ny  monthaj  ¡ivbeii'it  movecL' U 
,  caused  nausea,  but  no  pain,  ñor  was  i t  tender  to  the  touch.  *  She  had 
paih  between  the  shonldera,  shooting  into  the  left  breási^.and  euflTeted 
machi  from  flatulenoe.  '  The'  batameiria  bftd'not  áppeaíred  for  fhtétí 
montha,  and  abe  thót^kt  ahe  waa pregnant' *  The- Dowela  wei^^iSdn» 
siipated,  tiie  vomitíng  contittoéd,  with  oecaáoftaliiihftimí  «f  blood iiil 


ihe  tnatters  thrown  up;'idl#  bdbám^^  loinoh  émaciated,  and  90  feeble 
tbat  her  dcath  was  expected^  Sbe  lecojíex^á,  bowever,  after  taking 
Dothing  but  amall  quantities  of  brandy  at  short  intervab  for  two  day8« 
Sbe  geaduattj  rc««íni|d  üUeii^thi  an^  i^keA  «klqMwt  as  well  as  uaual. 
Dniii^  the.five  foUo^wmg:;  year»^  4ihe.  QpDtÍQiic4  in  tolerable  health; 
the  pain  and  occasional  sickness,  constipated  state  of  bowela  apd  oo*: 
casional  QDd^ma  of  face  and  anieles,  ^ere  t^e  principal  indicatións  of 
impaíred bealtlu  'T^e qatamep^a hád  jfipv^r  returned Bince  1645.  In 
October»  1650,  after  a  return  of  t^e  oíd  symptoms  of  incessant  vomit-' 
ing,  d&a,  abe  sank  aftp  an;  illness  of  tliree  wee^s.      . 

jPost'mortem.  exoffiíncifioni  eighteen  KouTf  after  (íeaíh.-;^The  Étom* 
ach  wa«  found  rea(fJÍ^ng,,Qt  i^  pyloric  end,  tbe  arcb  of  the  pubes,  ¡tS; 
form  reaembling  that  df  a  champagnó-bóttle;  the  duodepum  lay  part* 
ly  under  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon;  the  pencreas  was  álso* 
drawn  but  of  its  natural  position;  the  liver  was  large  and  palé,  and 
tbe.gall-bládder  fullpf 'bue.    Nóthiiij^  remarkable  yás  obserired  in 
the  other  organs  óf  thé^  ábidomeii  anopelvis^  except.  that  the  C£5cam 
and  colon  were  smalL  and  há^  Ibst  t^é  cháracter  qf  large  inteetinea. 
No  ulceration  waa  to  pe  fouhd  throughout  tUe  whole  len^h  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,'or  i^iiy  ájlhesion  or  other  sign  of  peritonasal  inflanlma- 
tíoD. '   The  ston\aóh  cóntahied  in  its  lower  half  nine  ounces  of  pitia  of 
of  a  purple-black  cqlor,  .not  corroded,  all  bent  or  broken^  many  very 
poinled.,    The  cOñtents  of  't|ke  stomach  wére  much  thickened;  the 
duodeniim  contaiÁed  á  maás  of  pins  very  tightly  packed)  of  Vaíriou»' 
shapea,  similar  to  those  fennd  in  the  stomach,  and  wholly  obstructing 
tbe.  ^be.    Theifv  ;^eight , was  about  a  pound.    Tbe  husband  of  Ihe 
patíent  had.neyér  apea  her  put  jpfins  into  her-mouth,  bíit  her  son  sáid 
that  ^ehaa  obsery^d  bis  mother  bítiiig  píns,  ánd  believed'  that  she 
swaUowed  them|.an4  stated,  moiieover,  that /he  had  occasionally 
taunted  her  witb  the  fact  wben^sfie  cor^ectéd  íum.    It  appeared  that 
ber  appetite  was  always  papdcious,  occas^nally  very  kcen;  and  her 
sister  informen  ¡Úie  author.'tn^t  when  á  ehild  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  starchan^  slate-penqil,  an¿  tlij^t.'iib^.had  seen  her  biting  pins. 
At  aeventeen  yeaiis  9f  age,  she  had  vomiteíá  !bIood,  ánd  was  ilffoif. 
lome  time  aftex  wards;— 2J¿ndojt  XanceU       ,  '  /  ' 

(hf  THB  EhI*(<oVmÍN1>'OV  SuiíPHATB  ob  ZlNO  Á8  AK  ANTIBBPTia**^ 

M.  FalocMiT  starlesiaa  the  reanlt  of  hi»  experimental  veaearches,  that 
sidpbate  oroftiO'  is'notonly  éminently  antiaeptic,  preaerviag  animal 
santances  fitoñv  iléía^ji  bot  that  ít  aotoatty  arresta  ihe  progresa  of 
potrefaotioQ  whioH  ha»  {óaoe  caqaakenced.  '  The  injection  of  foar  or 
fife  izarla  «ftlfeáilutían  i  o£  this  sait  in  water,  throagh  tbe  arterieij: 
saffioea  íbt  the  práiervlitk|B' of  a  human  body,  in  a  state  of  perfecb'. 
flezílMlity  for  ni^waM8'iofif>rtjidays«    Anattaiical  pfeparationa  tbus 
made,  wiIl'8errafffci|!;disBeolida  fin'» a  considerable  períod;  the  use  íA 
tltt  sóliUÍMf inbt «flbetiog  thé^atoBl inatrdtiitenta  eroployed.    VL  Fal*' 
omy  has  alaa  Kaand^.^that  pteparaiioi^  wUoh  b^ ve  nndergone  ohiuige 
bjr  BUK»raiibñ^'>r6fl«béthdirorí{jlínaí'cbariacto  t?hea  irameraed  in  a 


atléiiipi^ t<> -write;      *.  ■-  •  «Jr':''-        .  :    i  •.••. 

■  I  Ka  ve  beeíiYerysxicceésfiií  ín'iaWerlatihg  the  rrto$t  éxctártiátlng! 
pain  WitK  Camphoratéd  *ftiicitíre  óí^lodliíd  and  éttra6t.  of  ^fráttion^* 
urtí.  ÍHe  extract  ís  ,of  criV  óWá  prepaiíatlbn^  arid  TkhbW  Úíá%  it  is' 
'  puré.;  apill  hi^lf  thé  sue  bf  a  phirtip'kerrieí!of  wheatls  a  dóse  mr  an 
.  adült  ■  To  tWQounces  of.álcohbl,  addten'fifralns  of  crüde  IódÍDe,]gum 
C^VrtphÓírañd  Vap$icumi  WltVthiá  báfhfelhe  paWafiFecttíd tfll  tome 
déMe  of  tí^af  bth^is  p0Tcfeíved.  ■  '  <     ;  •  '     .  ^  .    .  i 

l^hi^idi^Qasp  uauáUy  attack^thejpatiéntmpáróxysn^o^c^  ortyíca 
i^:2^'t^QUÍ*%*and  a^Upuí  the^^sái^^^^  tlifj  day-    Hjpjfanr  ^qui;  be- 

fóle ]thq  qjfp^cted,a,tt^k,  ¿lyi^^O^e  o^'theigiüls,  ¡^iví  Veí  lffe.¿$fected. 
pár^^  ;wí,U^';tJberTihpl{^  nrst.  siiows  ¡ts  returó  weV 

the  paf t  ójaqe  cjr.  twacé.  iñorcí^  ór  w^l  same  warmtii  Í8'|pi:o4^cé^- 
wKe^,'^i^. wiU  usu^y,  f<f)low.í    la  the* ¡nterVal  of  théjpf^roiyf px  ihq » 
píu  jp^jr.|)e  adfla¡jíÍ8í,eíe4  every,8ixt^  hpur>j^  tbeíXodine  apjpUed  oc- 
casíona^.  .,.,*,/'  .  .  .,     '/.•/,.     : "    . 

.U  Cueqywtíyí  hHfPfinai4híit  bUíJ^j^^^q  ,v  wthfrrJticshoi^lji  fono  p^t 

A(irW.— ii,t  Btiiíkló,.  Ni  y:,' the  mfedical  ¿láss  <tf  thé  tltÜVérBity,  í¿r 
8ome  réásóñ  unkuowfl  to',  u*--=<lodbtÍeÉra,'  'a  gpód  otíé— ^rfequp8te¿  ihe ' 
Bey,  Dr:  Thoiúpson;  of  Jhíit^>i(^/t6'prekch  to  ihetir/    hI  cotopliéai'' 
and;Ws  discodrsé,  nbw  priniéd,  W  calcdlated  to  énfei-^  the' epberé  &[' 
the  aUthbi^s  reputatioi):  ,  Hé  has  taken  the  trqe  ^rouni^I;  that  iJiyftir 
ciáná  ate,no(  mádé  inífdéIs'b/Bitudyinfi;  (hé  beantíft)!  tnpóhatífsai'of 
thé'  human  body. "  .Th$y'kre  adto^d  bf  todiffdrence  ló^árdtóthe  cof- 
tiW'Atíon  of'^a  retígíbu8  éhWtáctíér  ;  hút  thát  U  eqbfiWy  uBtrne;    TlSeít 
pursaits,  and  the  trainingof  tbeintíiúdft,  lead  to  constant  and  wé' trust 
prefoond-o^Rlfeniplatioa  óf  thenvorintof  Ood^i   lí-thütyiiiMvfitJteaBdo 
sftyí  ;a|]d.f]^iiDe inlia-morá  qf»t  mmnérÁík:  reli^otli  jmemUikli  'éJxif 
Ucaliocg]íUitzatÍQni^  thíaa^tfaei^ it.ísiiiot  béoaufift  ttey^rlínte  l&tiM-^ 
heaj^tWpqc^esa o€'€hriÉliaiiibv,jáiuLitIi¿étabiii||r  oCdJIoteiiiitkH»». 
tíDnanrbidi  ará  bMádtfl^n  ita  abidiag  prÍM^)kii  butiiM  tummíA  o£' 
thBÍrpQeuiíárii^pc8tibn,iiimb  pji!í?il«gftj9^«»i 

gigiDgvfiszedbusIjf  as  otHei^  daón  thatjoeapcottf :  li-m  oot  wét^málíf:' 
teirtntlijpiy  .lyopai^  tbiunto  theimidi^  í^MfaÉfliám^Qt'lhe  áap»»  - 
8I0OS  :iugeaemiiBÍ7  jcaMiínp^  Tff|plii¿  to-  -niligiáua  jnglitionoaiMrr* 

uéb'dliáf^  m.ooiiiéaaen(ia.ofrtbeiCMcáii^  m' 

itciBükBi    l)r. ! TbamfáofaU» «■okeiü  feascttiabljfV. «il mía auiomr > 
thaticalk.TipQniQítraotveí,  ifad^oaei  cfl^a»  to  Itniính  inm,  foy  itBftgoodrtiBih  i 
vice  he  has  accompliaháf  iá»>MDiUbak^g>4httfi^ilMi<^'i^^^^ 
traduced  profeasion.  [B.  M«  and  S.  JournaL 
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EDITORIAL 


^nyaicál  Scáenoe  of  ilie  Hniaaa  fiod^. 

ftO%  VOK'^látmOAJU  RBADUS. — CONTINCBD  lHOtl  lpAt»'134. 

•  ♦  "~ .  •  •    I 

For  compactness  óf  expressíon^  the  tltle  of  thesé  articles  ha^  been 
t^ánged,  as  will  be  seen,  including  nnder  the  general  héad  of  Physi^ 

cal,  i.  e.,  Natural  ^cience,  the  two  closely  related  sciencei  of  Cbexn* 

•I  ii  '  *       .*••        ♦  ' 

isirj  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  artides  will  be  the  siame  afi^ 
were  contemplated  under  the  original  Iieadíng.  Tti^y  will  nave  for 
t&eir  objéctfl :  ,  . 

Itít  To  show  Ticñjolarge  a  parí  toe  iimpte  naturia  faws  v>KÍ€h  aré 
fárehi^  operaiing  m  deÁd  miMer  araand  w,  play  mpraducingtÁe' 

I  .  •  ,  I  I  r  ,  I 

cómpiex  proóesses  qf  Liyií9Q  hodies*  - 

3d.  To  point  out  some  of  these  mechanical)  chemical^and  other  op- 
eratibns/anci  show  theír  use,  and  how  tbey'are  accomplikhed* 

$d.  To  do  l;hÍ9  with  thé  liope  of  correcting  to  notne  exlent  in  the 
nunds  of  inany  persons,  the  nnfortunate  bnt  prévailing  notión  that 
bümAñ  bodies  are  tbings  altógetlíer  beyond  the  reách  of  simple  nátf 
ural  Iaw8,^ — tWtthey  are  índeed  whplly  n(?n«-naáiraí»  or  cvcn  iinnát* 
akLÍV  áiid  henee,  that  theirhéaltb  and  we1I-{>é¡ng'mii8t  be  attaioed! 
bj^  fióme  altógether  pretematóral,  áná  ^erhápéi  almóst  iocompre^en- 
ñble,  vital  sdence^  which  is  to  be  fabricáted  apart  Troni  áÜ  oiir  kiíb w** 
ledge  óf  Ihé  iiature  and  áctions  óf  ínánimáte  matter/ 

To  cali  aüch  nóiibns  absur¿^  iaio  show  extreme  politenéss  an¿  for* 
béaráncé  towárds  the  ^^old  enémy^of  turnan  healtn  iánd^  hiappinéss 
— 'EMtór. '  '  Sagacity,  on6'e  fairly  put  in  exercíse,  luggests  harsKér 
tétirid'  with^whicn  to  characterizcrmaá'B  blindnesá  tb  the  qnality  óf 
bis  ówtt'  cofA^óíSitiótí  i  büt'it  niay  iiot  bé  wbrfh  while  toüsé  iKenii  uh- 
t»V^lé'  hkvé  had  timé  and  bppoi^tbnilV  to  také  a '  j^'tJíra^h 't^ 
microscape  at  thé  mécháiiisii  of'their  outer  setves»'  and  *if "  tÜfeb, 
tBt^üIlHítíádlénóe,  ap^thy;  féár.of^jitím,  Xhéy  réitíá¿  íó'^ó^^  éká 
■tady.the  curions  machinery,  they  may  surely  b«'HeÍffIH8X(Á]yiíbÚV''   ' 

-  Then»  am  bo  Máfmofiid  átíMréif*  Si'tile^éK^  bf  tH^'udi^ 


166  FHT8I0AL  80IBirOB  OF  THB  B0IUN  BOIIT. 

▼ene.  Erery  plank  in  the  platform  of  Being,  is  dove-tailed  into  ita 
fellows  at  either  sido.  What  an  anomaly,  then,  would  man  be,  walk- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  nature,  surrounded  by  an  endless  net-work  otnat* 
ural  IcnoMf  and  yet  not  penetrated  by  tHem  1  How  unfit  a  denizen 
for  a  world  of  matter  and  forcé, — how  awkward,  and  impracticable 
a  étranger^  in  a  sphere  \?here  everything  else,  even  toFire  and  Light- 
ning,  Arsenic  and  Cabbi^,  was  *'  at  home^ "  íf  he  stood  up,  an  iaolat* 
ed,  foreign,  non-natural  existence,  while  rank  Natnre  occnpied  everj 
¡nchy  and  Tivified  with  her  busy  forcea  every  lump  of  matter,  bot  him  I 

Bat  we  cao  admit  no  such  doctrine.  Man  is  penetrated  by  all 
natural  laws;  in  fact,  within  his  physlcal  apparatus  we  find  the  sum, 
concentration,  and  consummation  too,  of  their  highest  and  proudest 
activity.  Gravitation  and  cohesión,  light  and  heat,  aflinity  and  elec- 
tricity,  mechanical,  and  magnetic  forcé,  incessantly  concentre  in,  and 
radíate  from,  material  man.  Inertia,  repulsión,  friction,  crystalization, 
combustión,  endosmosis,  (physical  absorption,)  and  exosmoeis,  (pby- 
•icál  exudation,}  are  manifested  in  man  in  precisely  the  same  way  aa 
ID  all  other  bodies,  and  wíth  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  preciseij  the 
same  resulta. 

For  example ;  Lime  crystalizes  down  in  onr  bones,  and  probably 
a  cryatalized  body  has  greater  hardness  and  tenacity  than  an  uncrja- 
talized  solid  containing  the  same  materials ;  a  coal-fire  is  ever  bxum- 
íng  brightiy  in  our  blood,  if  we  be  healthy  ;  and  partly,  at  least,  the 
office  of  the  heat  it  produces  is  merely  to  keep  onr  fluids  in  their 
proper  state,  to  expand  our  solida,  and  keep  the  body  plump  and  open 
for  thé  currents  within,  to  help  in  dissolving  our  food,  and  in  expelí 
¡ng  dead  materials,  and  so  on. 

Surely,  then,  no  one  wiU  question  but  that  there  ís  a  Chemistry 
and  a  Natnral  Philosophy  of  living  bodies.  And  no  one  will  hesitate, 
sifter  such  an  adoiission,  to  acknowledge  that  the  operatíon  of  the 
principies  of  these  sciences  in  man^  must  form  a  vastly  more  impor-' 
tant  and  interesting  theme  for  study  and  reflection,  than  their  work- 
ings  in  inanimate  nature,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  circumatancea  of 
XAif  and  LiFB  are  of  immeasurably  greater  consequence  than  all  the 
liuppósable  atatea  of  all  the  Ufelsas  éUiff  in  the  oniverae  I 

Let  US  DOW  proceed.  to  conaider  aome  of  the  elementa  of  }ms»g  y^^ 
etable  and  aoimfd  bodiea. 

1.  QAitaoj9.~WlieD  wood  ia  htated  to  a  mry  high  heat,  the  frae 
aiCce^  of  air  beíng  at  tbe  aame  tiaie  preventedi  aa  ia  done  in  a  ooai- 
pit,  or  in  the  nae  of  a  covered  crucible,  the  gaaeona  conatítuenta  of  the 
wood  are  driten  o8^  and  a  black  aolid — diarooai — ^remaina. 


^BTStOÁL  SCtBKCfi  OF  THS  HUMAN  BODY.  lAT 

r 

18  fiearly  puré  carbón;  containg  only  a  small  mixture  of  eartby  and  al- 
kaline  materials.   The  sy mbol  adopted  to  represent  this  anbstance  \&  C. 

If  a  piece  of  animal  muscle,  membrane,  cartilagOi  or  fat  be  heated 
«ufficiently  in  a  covered  cmcible,  the  combined  gases  will  again  be 
driveo  off,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wood,  and  a  biack  solid  will  remain. 
This  Í8  animal  charcoal^  and  is,  as  before,  nearly  puré  carbón.  If  air 
were  freely  admitted,  in  either  case,  the  carbón,  instead  of  being  sep- 
araied  by  desertion  of  the  otber  elementa,  would  be  burned  up,  and 
being  converted  into  a  new  gas,  would  take  to  flíght  with  thp  i«st» 
Nothing  would  stay  behind  in  this  case  but  the  asJieSy  as  in  the  burn- 
ing  of  wood  or  coal  in  our  fire-places.  These  are  the  earthy  and  ai- 
kaline  ingredients  of  the  wood  or  flesh,  and  not  being  sofugaciouM  as 
their  associates,  they  are  left  as  the  slain  and  wounded  on  the  field  of 
—combustión. 

Carbón  is  very  abundant  in  nature.  It  is  found  oearly  puré  ia 
charcoalj  ptt<oali  ^ná  plumbago^  an3  purest  of  all  in  the  diamonJL — 
It  is  also  abnndant  in  a  state  of  combination  with  other  elements;  be-> 
ing  an  importan!  ingredient  in  limestone,  marble,  and  many  other  yar 
rieties  of  rock ;  in  most  inflammable  gases ;  in  sugar,  starch,  fai^ 
blood,  and  flesh  ;  and  indeed  in  almost  every  known  animal  and  veg> 
etable  substance. 

Calculation. — CarboD  composes  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  these 
last  substances,  when  in  a  dried  state.  Let  us,  now,  suppose  si» 
sfvenihs  of  the  living  human  body  to  be  water ;  and  this  is  a  fair  a- 
▼erage  of  the  euppositions  of  wríters  on  Physiology.  A  body  weigh- 
ing  140  Ibs.  at  death,  would,  therefore,  dry  down  iooneMevmthoíiU 
former  weight,  or  ÚO  Ibs.,  by  mere  evaporation  of  the  water  it  con- 
udned.  Let  us  suppose  (he  dried  bones  in  such  a  skeleton  would  weigh 
10  Ibs.  Abont  oné-ihiri  of  this  weight  is  cartilage,  fat»  and  other  an- 
imal matter,  and  so  contains  its  fuU  proportion  of  Carbón.  So  ako^ 
of  course,  does  the  Car1x>nate  of  Lime,  which  forma  a  little  less  than 
cne-ttnth  oí  the  entíre  weight  of  the  bony  frameworL  This  lea  ves 
about  58  per  cent  <s(  the  entire  mass,  (mostly  Phoef^ate  of  Lime,) 
which  contains  noae  of  the  element  under  consideration.  lliis  per^ 
eentage  deducted,  leavcís  4.2  Ibs*  of  matters  of  b^me  which  have  Cai^ 
bon  ia  them,  or  14.11  Ibs.  of  the  «atire  body.  Taking  45  per  cent 
as  the  average  proportidn  by  weight  of  Carbón,  in  all  the  animal  com^ 
ponadS)  we  have  14.2  x  .45  na  6.89  Ibei  or  nearly  oné-thimí  «f  the  en- 
tife  masB  of  adiied  buman  bodyof  140  Ibs.  original  weight,  conaiiting 
ef  Ais  well-kno^mv  ekltidiill 

But  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  phymlogioal  ^90$  of  tilia  aubataooe^ 
are  atiü  nore  strt&ge  and  interesting. 
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Ip  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  every.  tree  is  a  reservoir 
ójT  coal ;  ín  fact,  a  miniature  coal-mine  projecting  upw^u-d  into  the  aU 
mosphere;  coal  liviog,  growing,  endowed  with  neyr  and  strangepowers. 
So,  too,  every  animal  and  every  man  carries  about  coal-beds  with- 
¡ñ  bis  OfWví  body ;  in  one  sense,  bis  blood,  and  bis  ycry  brain^  are  coal- 
beds ;  and  it  is'by  the  incessant  blazing  of  the  "  vital, ñame  "  to  wbích 
this  coal  is  the  fuel,  that  heat  ia  evolved  within  the  body,  motion  and 
thought  made  possible,  and  life  prolonged !    We  ha  ve  been  accustomed 
to  contémplate  coal^  in  combustión,  as  furnishing  the  motive  power 
to  the  machinery  of  our  müU  and  mapniactoríes^  propelling  the  **  iron 
horse  ^'  and  the  steam  ship.    But  by  considering.  the  chemistry  of 
mían,  We  learn  that  tbe  play  of  the  wonderful  macliineryíof  bis  organ* 
ism  is  produced  in  grcat  part  atlca^t,  by  tbe  employmentof  the  same 
propelling  fórce,  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  manner.     Thus  coal 
pushes  the  arm  that  wields  the  spade  or  brandisbes  the  dagger,  warms 
the  beart  that  tbrobs  to  the  impulses  of  sympatby  or  afiection,  speeds 
file  mantling  blush  to  the  cheek,  and  secures  in  tbe  brain  the  condi- 
iiontf  neédful  to  tbe  manifesiation  of  rage  or  love,  thought  or  adoration. 
I  mean  that  it  aids inost  materially  in  producing  ihe pTiysical  retulU 
in  all  tbese  cases, — ^tb^  pbenomena  that  we  see,  hear,  and  feel.     But 
there  are  those  who  go  farther,  and  say  tliat  the  coal,.  or  some  sucb 
material  of  our  bodies  is  the  highest  agent  concemed  in  our  mental 
ánd  spiritúal activity, — XhvXmdttei  doesaurfeeltngfVfUlifigandihinh' 
ingfor  tes.    The  premises  I  have  laid.  down  aflbrd  no  warraot  for 
sucb  a  conclusión.     It  is,  independen t  pf  all  other  considerations,  just 
as  rational  to  conclude  Üiat  |:he  agency  of  heat  is  conñned  to  tb^  bu« 
sinéss  of  keeping  in  conditípn,  ai^d  m^kíng  teq^^ntable,  tbe  pbysical 
habitation  of  the  eam^-r-ñná  more. rational  wben  wfi  take  into  tbe  ac- 
count  the  conviqtions  of  a  hig^er;;qúrjtual  being.entertain^d  ab^osf 
iiniversally  by  th^  l^i^mpmxace*. 

I  Mrou]4  Dot  agftin  haye  referred  fo.thia.view  of  tbo^ubjcict  in.band, 
did  I  not  lepo w  that  g^ave  cbarge«  have  .beon  J^rom;l|^t,  apd  gmve  feara 
enter  tai^ed,  ojf  athepst^f^,  <  .vr  ati .  l^ae t  tirrelifffofu .  4eH^t»€ff9  iq ,  .iba 
ieAchinga  of  ibe,  pbyaicftl  acienoeíof  liuniM  bci4i^i  Alf  piicb  n^tku»» 
^  Vi?,  peculíi^rly  wifprtiimacti  as  iii)0y>n«o0flMri))í.  retará  ttbe.  aprefid,  of 
kpowledg^j  with  ita  ine^t^uniibl^  9^M|a|^ar  ft&t  fn  tímo^m.i  M  io 
%^ii$^w4^l9tbm^i:tlieyMpttiy6groUQdl«Bat<  And  ífpiq  apy I  dograo,  I 
ln^ye  be«ii\abte  toi0Hclw:4haÉ»thft¡i»oil  mtArt6.'at&d  impaiftial;  ñmaky9Í^ 
ff:bQnMft>bodícs«itd  thñrUn«%4iedd  ')l0ldn4he'káaticbflffiotwítli  o«r 
moral  views  and  relationt,  I  apprehend  I^alMlllift?e'dMiS'goo4  8«i<ridr 
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In  conclusión,  the  Carbón  iri  ó'nr  bodies,  as  may  be  supposed,  isbj 
tio^m^ans  státiofíáry.  'Wliile  it  ¡s  constan tiy  beíng  cónsumed/  frefli 
«üpplíes  are  áá  cionstantly  introdüced  in  our  foiod.  No  one  can  faíl 
to  B6e,  tfaeréfof 6,  tllát  as  the  consumption  of  this  fael  must  vary  wi^h 
c^éry  change  of  extei-nal  températot-e,  óf  the  státé  ófthe  air,  of  tfrp 
labor  perforrtied,  and  the  heahhíbihesá  6f  the  etítiré  sydtem,  it  muátbe 
a  matter  of  the  highest  moment,  as  well  as  of  extreme  deiicacy,  right- 
iy  to  seiect  and  measnre  our  foód,  so  as  under  all  circumstances'io 
take  as  near  as  may  be  the  pro'per  quantity  of  cárbQn'aceous  material, 
and  in  the  proper  form,  in  órder  to  secure  the  highest  possible  healt\ 
phífsical  cornfort^forcey  and  éjjiciency.     &ut,  of  this,  more  anón. 

The  subject  of  the  Natural  Science  of  Man  is  álmost  an  endless 
one  ;  and  between  blínd  brevity,  ud  tiresome  prolixíty,  1  can  hardlj 
hope  to  steer  ^¡th  good  success.  I  fear  that  through  wariness  of 
Scylla,  I  am  already  in  Charybdis  ;  but  if  so^  and  I  succeed  in  extricat* 
ing  myself,  I  will  do  the  best  I  may  hereafter,  for  the  Reader^s  edifi- 
cation,  and  the  satisfactioh  of  the  conscience  that  bids  me  write,  for 
popular  eyesy  the  truths  of  physical  science.  B. 

■■■-     ■■  «^M^lfaí^MlUto»      4     ■  — ^.    . 


Bloodletting  and  Tartar  Encono  ui  laflaii^matíoiL  of  tiía  ¡Longip 

In  a  late  No.  of  the  Bofialo  Mediéaiand  Sargieal  Jbtitnal,iirefiyá 
the  followiagi  sUlement,  togeihér  "^tli  oettaia  oonimeitts/ iHiich  k 
mkj  be  interestiog,  as  well  as  useful  to  notice. 

''An  Aastriau  phj^ician,  (Dh  I^ieti,)  has  publishéd  the  resulta  (if 
dülbrent  methods  of  ti^eatiogpnenmoiiia,  andit'a^^pears  that  he  Wtti 
quite  liberal  in  his  üews,  and  al 'times  adopted  ^l^idbly  diSbrént  méib* 
ods  of  treatment,  Tárying  froni  bloodletting  to  kohicsopathiéW^'ni^ 
nkas.  Dr.  Dietl  gives  the  fdllowing  r^sults: '  Of  85  cabes  ti^kited  i^ 
bleeding,  17. (or  1  in  6)  died;  of  tOO  treated  by  tái^lar  ehietio,  (tdih* 
<mt  bleeding)  21í(«(or  1  in'4;  &)  died;  of  180  tteated  by  a  piirely  «t^ 
pecUmt  metbod^  14  (or  1  in  18.  <&)  died.  The  mortality  under  the 
homceopathic  treatment  was  eicat%  the  isalme  as  under  the  eoípeetaM 
method," 

The  editor  of  the  Bufi*.  Joorrial,  togeflier  >mth  -bis  bfotber  of  the 
''Western  Lance!, ^'  complaltf  that  tbese  staEtementsáre üidéfinite,  and 
ask,  *'were  the  patiéáts  oíd  or  young,— itt  oír  well  fed; — eenfined  ti>  m 
yítiatedf  or  puré  atmospbere;  and  finally,  was  thé  dSsease  sthenicer 
astiienic  t^  Withont  doubt  suóh  particulars  shóuld  alwáys  be  stdted, 
itod  tbéy  would  aid  materiaUy  in  estsnafatíng  the  Taloe  of  any  statís- 
ÚBB^ — but  in.'the.aaee  béfoée  :ts,  wé  do  iiotí  seé  thát  Ihe  deficieoejr 
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wjeigbs — or  should  weigh  very  heavilj  against  the  statments.  It 
19  not'to  be  suppoded  that  a  man  would  publish  Btatistics  of  400  or 
500  cases  of  the  very  aged,  or  the  half-etarved,  or  half-suffocatedy 
ivithout  mentioning  the  character  of  bis  patients;  and  we  are  nnder 
tbe  neeeBsity  of  sDpposing  that  he  meant  to  have  it  undersloed,  that 
he  took  the  cases  as  they  carne  to  bim,  with  tbeir  usual  averages  of 
each  class.  There  is,  then,  but  one  of  the  above  questions  of  really 
ipucb  importy — and  that  is  whether  the  cases  were  sthenic  or  aatheniC| 
the  bearing  of  which  will  be'seen  farther  od. 

. ,  We  would  not  be  understood,  howé ver,  as  urging  any  thing  against 
Bccuracy  in  statístics;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  every  par- 
ticular, of  a^e,  constitutioD,  habits,  degree  of  yiolence,  extent  of  dis- 
ease.  &c.^^*ll^etber  with  every  external  circuxnstance  whicb  coald 
affect  the  cases,  should  be  carefully  noted, — and  this  not  simply  be- 
canse  it  is  going  to  prove  or  disprove, — buüd  up  or  tear  down,  but 
because  the  well  béing  of  the  human  íamily  demands  it  at  the  banda 
of  investigating  men.  Traditional  áuthority.  neither  can  ñor  should 
be  longer  blindly  and  quietly  followed. 

But,  says  Dr.  Fliut,  in  one  or  two  points  of  view  the  ^^tatistics 
possess  considerable  valué  ;'^  and  first  the  ratio  of  recoveries  under 
tbe  expectant  method  exceeded.  by  more  than  double  that  under  the 
treatment  by  bloodletting,  and  was  trebly  greater  tban  that  under 
ibe,  treatment  by  tartar  emetic,"  .  Considerable  valué,  v)e  tbink,  and 
they  coptain  facts  which  materiaily  help  to  build  up  and  substantiate 
the  doctrines  that  reformers  in  medicine  have  been  urging  upon  tbe 
attenlion  of  .community  for  years, — that  venesection  was  not  only 
n^esdy  but  absolutely  worse  iban  useless,  and  the  time  is  not  far  día- 
tant  when  it  will  be  fuUy  acknowledged  so  by  al),  as  it  now  tacitly  ia 
kj  the  Büifalo  editor.  ''Conaidered"  say  he,  ''m  connection  with 
tbe  resulta  in  the  cases  treated^  by  bleeding,  and  tartar  emetic,  it  ia 
fair  to  infer  that  tt  is  vastly  bbtteb  to  withhold  these  remedies  en- 
lirely  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  than  to  resort  to  tbem  indi»- 
crimtnately."  Again,  ''a  bleedíng  in  pneoroonitis  may  be  neceesary 
to  the  safety  of  one  patient,  whiie  it  takea  moay  M  chance  of  recovery 
in  (motlier,^^ 

Kow,  kind  reader,  let  ua  look  at  these  doctrines,  together  with  the 
fiictq  which  shoüid  accompany  them.  Wbat  are  the  cases  in  which 
¡t  is  pretended  that  bloodletting  is  not  so  advisable  or  nseful  ^  None 
bit  those  of  a  decidedly  typboid  character; — and  those  seldom,  if 
efver,  occnrriog,  excepting  in  connection  with  some  epidemic, — and 
piobably  aver^ing  no  more  than  one  in  four  or  five  hnndred  of  sil 
Ihe  cases'  trei^d.    Aaide  from  tbese  typboid  caaes  whieb  are  so  rare. 
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h  18  the  universal  rnle  to  bleed  in  pneumonía,  and  repeat  3  or  4  or 
more  times  in  each  case, — ^nót  even  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
pulse,  which  is  so  deceptive.  Bat  the  Bufialo  editor  suddenly  loselí 
confidence  in  the  lancet  and  the  antimony,  and  says  ''it  is  vastlj  bet- 
ter  to  withhold  these  remedies  entirely"  in  the  whole  five  hundred 
cases,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  one  typhoid  case,  than  to  employ 
^Hhem  indiscriminately,"  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  499,  whom,  it  is 
pretended  by  all  our  best  oíd  school  authority,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  bleed. 

Wonderful  faith  this,  in  the  lancet  and  blood  1  No  wonder  that  he 
Í8  led  to  the  '4mportant  practical  conclusión,"  that  a  very  lai^  pro- 
portion  of  cases  of  this  disease  do  well  without  active  fnedical  inter- 
ference.  We  are  pierfectly  ^illing  to  give  him  his  blow  at  homceo*- 
pathy,  ^*that  tnfinitisimal  loses  and  nothmg  are  exactly  synohymous,*^ 
— ^and  particularly  when  the  same  statistics  show  that  either  is  2i  or 
8  times  better  than  his  own  favorito  mode  of  treating  this  disease  by 
antiniony  and  venesection. 

We  bavea  word  to  say  further  in  regard  to  the  statistics  given  ui 
hj  Dr.  DieÜ.  Let  his  cases  have  been  what  they  woüld,  his  expec- 
tant  method  shows — as  doea  his  homoeopatbic,  a  íar  greater  ratio  at 
cures  than  has  ever  been  claimed  under  the  bleeding,  antimonial  and 
mercurial  régimen,  and  itül  becomes  such  practitioners  to  tum  and 
My  it  knocks  homceopathy  over,  when  it  at  the  same  time  knocks 
them  over  so  much  more  eflíbctually. 

In  the  best  statistics  yet  pnblished  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonía 
by  bloodletting,  no  fewer  than  1  in  every  10  have  died,-<-with  the  ex*> 
ception  of  Grisolie's  18  mild  cases  which  recovered.  Generally,  an 
average  of  one  fatal  case  in  6  or  7,  is  looked  upon  as  very  success- 
ful  treatment.  (I  would  refer  to  Jackson's,  Loáis',  and  Grisólle's  sta- 
tistics.) ThuB  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Dietl's  loss  of  only  1-14  of  bis 
cases  speaks  volomes  against  the  treatment  ordinarily  pursned,  not 
only  as  beingof  no  service,  but  as  being  several  times  worse  than  no» 
thing, — in  other  words  it  huís  instead  of  cures.  There  must  be  more 
ezperiments  and  accurate  statistics, — there  must  be  other  measures 
and  other  systems  triod,— and  there  mnst,  and  will  be,  a  chango  in 
the  treatment  of  this  and  other  diseases  ere  many  more  years  of  quiet 
sball  have  been  allowed  tbose  who  have  the  care  of  human  health 
entrusted  to  them. 

We  can  but  commend  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  article  by  the  Boj^ 
fido  editor,  though  coming  to  so  difierent  conclusions.  His  closing 
remarks  in  regard  ta  **beroic  treatmesif '  avd  routíne  pradtice,  are 
worth  the  attention  of  every  physician,  and  we  can  say  with  a  fuH 
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beart,  ^h^him,  in  regard  to  th^e  héroes  ^vd  routini^f^,  '«t^Mio 
tíie  pfpgregs  pf  sqience  [and  aturdy  (^^sitiqn]  ibis  claas  Í8  ye^iij 
l^comÁBg  lessa^d  le^s/'  Thaqks  to  the  good  people,  too^.w^  are^so 
gpnatabUj  demandiog  3paietbipg  better.  p.  c,  p. 
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Mrs.  S.,  aobd  47,  8tated  that  tbere  bad  been  hard  Jurnps  in  her 
breasts  for  three  years,  which  bad  neyer  been  inflamed  br  painful  tiD 
within  á  comparativély  short  time;  tlie  right  ííreast  has  been  Ihe 
worBtySnd  b'ood  has  sometiiMs  raafrom'  tne  nipplo.  The  swollíng 
aod  indurttioa  bed  gradúaUy  increaaed,  tiU  witbin  a  jrear,  sttice 
srbic^.it  has.chan^^  in  character,  ap^  djoxiiqBhed  ip  úz/b.  BreaaU 
were  examined,  and  the  wbole  of  each  glánd  was  fo^iid  in  a  scirrhns 
cóndltión — adherent  to.  tbe  ríbs  beneath,  and  lo  tlie  ekin  above,  ánd 
¡iñmováble.  The  scirrhoua  deposite  extended  from  one  breast  to  the 
0tfaer¿  and  down  the  sternniny  as  i¥e\\  as  to  the  axilla  of  each  arm. 
When  the  tumors  became  adherent^  and  began  to  contract  down, 
úte  stomach  abowed  signa  of  derangemeiit)  ^yinced  . Vy  vooutingí  io- 
aigestion,  pain,  obstínate  constipation.  About  the  saipe  time,  a  se^ere 
Jieadache  set  in,  accompanied  wíth  dizziness,  paraljsis  of.themuscles 
tíf  bne  ^ide  of  the  face,  ¿lc.  No  ncar  relati  ves  ha  ve  e  ver  suflered  from 
kcfofnlous  afibctions.  Two  atmts  have  died  of  cáncer  of^  the  breast 
;  If  rot  P*  C*  Doliey  reiDarloed  that  the  casé  was  «  very  xare  and 
intereating  pne  in  several  particul^jrs.  and  ask^d  tbe.attejptioa  of  ibe 
class  ió  its  several  features.  It  belonged  tó  that  varié tj  of. canceróos 
tumor  denominated  Sdrrhus^  apd  tbe  whole  system,  countenance, 
^andtttar  appáratns,  &c.,  sfaowed  strong  and  decided  marks  of  the 
cancérous  oaoí^iáa.  Tbere  ave  at  Jeast  tvro  dislioct  varietiea  qS 
/piince^  —  one  denon^inated  ei9cepbiUoíd,..and'  the  otber  sQirrbua» 
Vhich  differ  from  each  other  mainly  ¡^  the  firmness  and  denaity  of 
their  structure — the  encephaloid  resembling  the  brain  in  color  and 
eonsistence,  while  thé  other,  scirrlius,  partakes  of  the  chfiracter  of 
the  fibroth  tamots,  and  is  hard  and  deAse.  The  n^.atter  comprising 
the  enoepfaaloid  reaemUea  brain  no  íarther  than  in  its  consistence 
and  oolpr,  and  in  ¡bepa^  supported  by  a  reticulaled  memhrane.  Thia 
.^^ticulafasd  membrane  13  fibroua,  and  in  sonie  cáncer  tumors  it  pre- 
dominates  over  tbe  otber  matter;  and  according  to  its  quantíty  in  a 
given  part,  will  be  its  firmness — tbus  making  the  diíTerences  that 
'aré  obMrrcd  in  difibrént  caaes.  Ifthe  tutnor  is  mainly  of  thn 
ábrpUB  oharacter,  it  wili  be  ci  the  actrrbns  kind;  but  if  composed 
mfiinly  of  the  soft.auhstance  seen  \n  encmhaliníd,  it  wiU  constitute 
that  variety.  This  soft  substance  is  notning  more  than  the  trae 
cáncer  cells.  The  fibrous  material  was  yery  abundant  in  the  case 
before  the  class,  and  was  not  confinad  to  the  glánds  alone,  but  ex- 
tended over  a  cotisidetable  pórtion  of  thé  snrfsce  of  the  che^^t,  and 
•nader  the  asilla.  The  sdrrhua  migbt  not  all  be  of  a  mniiftnaat 
fe)iaraoíteri  or  tbere  núght  not  be  any  true  cáncer  celia  in  idbat  patt 


mJTp^^dJi¡fkg,tbí^  gland*  Tbe  canter  cellcan  oply:be  dUti^guinhed 
by  ihe  .i;D¡cit)so<^;  but  with  the  exception  of  shape,  it  doan  npt 
difier  m^te^i^y  trom  otber.cell  growths  in  the  system.. 

Both  th^.9jpirrliu&iiod  encephalüid  .tumors  ^re  orgaoired-r-tbe  Ut- 
fer  tkQ  nf09t  bjgf^ly;  and  it  is  U^is  o^rganization,  togeth^r  -  ^ith  tbe 
charof^ier  1^  ífie  ^alLi^pfohMy^  which  gjves  the  peculiar  caojceroiid 
cacbcj^ia,  i^hicb  is  ^^en  in  the  Iqt^r  ^tages  of  the.  diseaao,  and  piiirti- 
cuI^riXiflfJt^r  the.^Minor  aoftQiw.  When  the  r^oftening  takes  f¡aíf^ 
the  caQqex^fjs  ar^  taken  up  by  ;the  absorbents  apd  carried  to  other 
gl/sgti^^b.i^re.intjcoxluced  to  the  circulation,  apd  thei^hoje  eyst^m  he^ 
pomefi  oontiuninated  with.  a  dUease,  which  at  first  w^s  only  iocai,  M 
yiili  bq  «eexi  fby:  th|0,  tbat  a  cure^in  the  later  fit^geSi  when  the  whole 
system  is  brought  under  its  influenpe,  ^j  ^ny  mcians  wouid  not  bQ 
▼ery  Ukeljr^  as  there  woqld  be  cell:germs  in  distan t  parts  capable  of 
devcflqpíiig  thcípsclves  and  originating  new  tumors  after  the  nrst  was 
destro^edor  reujoved.  The  physician  could  then  only  pajliate,  by 
atteution  to. tríe  di^t«  and  by  regulating  the  cqnditipn  of  the  system 
io  lia  to  jceep  the  f^jnctions  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possiblé. 

|t  i^a^,. probable  in  tb^  oase  .bofore  ^Ke  pla^s,  that  through  thii 
C^nc<;^pu9  .c^í^v^a,  theré  had  been  a  scirrhqus  development  in  the 
stooii^b,  /EU9:^;?o  in  the  oijenj^iges  of  the  brain,  whioh  would  accouot 
for  thp  x^i*^^^^^  synipto[;p8  ,proc¡ceding  froni  (be  ,two  or^aois.  Tba 
treatÍ9^ent/ai;. th^s  ^ase  woiQd.be  upon  the  goneral  principias  ^bove 

.  Mx..IX,,AqB^91,*^0f  a  li^ht  complexión,  slightlyBtmpifigfarní^ 
má  apártiaily  acrofolous  diathesis.  Is  a  íarcnér  by  oceápatipn'; 
general  bealtb  isgocíd;  and  suffiárs  only  from  an  inflammaOioD  oit'the 
tarasí'  «iFU^ages  of  ,the  lids  of  boch  eyes.  The  sight  is  not  nmoh 
impaired;  .a^d  the  Bclerotic  coat,  cornea  and  corrjonctiva,  are.  in 
a  tQlecal)ly  lieal,thy  condition.  The  cartilages  have  been  affacted 
for  12  years*<-4id»  ewoilen-»*<^uid  the  bulbs  of  the  eye^ashes  consíder'- 
ably  didieflfied.  The  ca^e  vaa  op0  l^ot  at  all  un^ommon.  k^flaffií^a- 
tion.ofttha  jta^^al  ca^rtilages  is  npt  to  beoome  cbrqnic.  and  to.  prOv^ 
tedioua  i^nd  'pbstuiate,  for  two  or  more  reasons.  One  is,  íVom  the 
locatioo  oC  tbe  jvifli^mmatípn  where  heahhy  proce^ses  are  carried  oa 
80  slovrly;  And  another  is,  the  constitutional  taint  tbat  is  so  frequeotly 
fouod  in  jQo^neotloa  with  it^  .In  consequence  of  the  constílutional 
taiat:foi4(ul;ín:tbis  a&se,  itvrould  be  nec^ssary  to  resort  to  meadurea 
to  cqrreet  ít— as  general  bathir^,  alteratives,  issuea»  &c.  For  ihe 
9ye  .ilael(^  a  mijd  .treatment  üirouS  at  first  be  indicatod«  lili  the  in* 
flfiipinc^tipi^  And  irrilation  we^-e  nearly  or  qiiite  subdued^  after  wihicb 
stíaittiatifig  und  ^stringenit  ^ashea  might  be  uaed*  The  vegetiM» 
astrífigontsund.stioiuj^ts  wpuíd  probably  do  bestinrthis  caeei;  bul 
iiitrate  of  sil  ver  mUht  be  necessarv,  or  veg.  canstlpto  CQcreot  tlM^ 
ooDditíoii  qf  the  bnlbs  of  the  leye-íashes.  Setoii!)^  or  tssues  at  the 
ÍMbQk  pf  tHe  neck,  or  upon  the  arm,  would  be  of  essential  aervioe. 

Mr.  C,  Aosd  ABotiT  98,— Of  a  sans^ine  temperament,  stroiitf 
rohast  eónstitution,  never  has  had  any  sickness  except  one  courí^e  of 
bilióas  ferér^  in  i^rhich  he  was  thoroughly  mercurialísed:  The  (boe 
became  affectéd  years  since,  and  althongh  slight  aft  flret«  it  has  ob- 
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stinately  resisted  all  the  treatment  resorted  to.  Commenced  witíi 
small  supburatíng  pimples  or  tubercles,  which  graduallj  increased 
ín  BÍze  and  number  till  the  whole  chin  and  npper  lip  were  involved, 
together  with  some  portion  of  the  cheeks,  &c.  la  now  confined 
mainlv  to  the  chin  ana  upper  lip,  and  there  is  so  mach  supparatioD 
as  to  keep  the  beard  thoroughijr  matted  together.  Some  fiSw  clnsten 
of  these  tubercles  npon  difierent  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  base  Í8 
swollen  and  red,  bnt  not  attended  with  a  great  amount  of  aoreness. 
The  disease  uvidcntly  belonged  to  that  class  of  cutaneoua  afiec- 
tions  of  the  íace  in  which  the  follicles  were  aflíected — and  in  thisone 
particular  could  it  be  diatinguisbed  from  some  other  facial  entaoei^  at 
impetigo  fignrata — (moist  tetter) — &c.  Is  prettj  clearly  a  case  of 
9i/co9Ís^  frequently  called  Barberas  itch. 

The  canse  of  this  affection  is  not  well  nnderstood,  as  it  occnrs  ín 

{lersons  of  different  constitutions,  and  nnder  difTerent  circumstances. 
s  doubtless  much  more  readily  developed  in  the  ecrofulous,  aad  par- 
ticnlari y  where  there  is  some  cause  of  irritation  for  some  consider- 
able time  upon  the  hair,  or  sebaceous  follicles.  It  has  beeo  thon^ht 
to  be  contagions,  and  that  it  was  frequently  communieated  to  diner- 
ent  persona  sharing  with  the  same  razor.  In  the  chronic  íbrm,  it  is 
frequently  very  tedious,  and  resists  all  modes  of  treatment  for  a  long 
time,  (t  is  easily  mistaken  for  impetigo  figurata.  Treatment 
directed  to  the  general  system  would  be  indicated — as  cathartícs, 
alteratives,  and  perhaps  tonics.  Local  treatment  should  also  be  re- 
aorted  to  at  the  same  time.  For  alteratives — ^podophylfin,  irídin, 
styllingia  sylvatica,  or  alterativo  syrup,  general  oathii^,  dcc.  For 
local  applicationa — ^the  irritating  plaster,  tar  ointment,  ácetaoas  tino- 
ture  ofsanguinoria,  tincture  of  árnica  and  lobelia,  or  perhaps  as  strong 
a.Bolution  of  the  mineral  acids  as  would  be  borne.  All  iaflaihmatory 
fexcitement  should  be  subdned  by  poultices,  wet  compresses,  &e^  and 
the  parts  kept  well  cleansed  by  soap  and  water,  or  alkaline  washes* 

Mr.  D.,  agbd  30  Years, — A^laborer  of  températe  and  chaste 
nabits,  but  recently  married.  For  12  years  has  laoored  underexten* 
sive  cnlargement  of  the  right  testicle — the  gland  at  this  time  being 
Bome  tbur  or  five  times  its  natural  size.  No  pain,  ao  soreness,  and 
no  ílnctuation  and  translucency.  The  epididymis  not  diicoverable 
on  the  posterior  side  of  the  testicle.  Prof.  L.  C.  Dolley  diagnosed 
Cystic  disease,  or  Hydatids.  Remarked  that  this  was  a  disease  of 
▼ery  rare  occnrrence,  and  consisted  of  a  large  nnmber  of  cysts,  (nip- 
posed  to  be  developed  from  the  tnbnlt  seminiferi,  separated  by  a 
solid  fibrínous  snbstance.  The  diseasa»  being  unattenaed  with  ten* 
demess  and  pain,  and  not  resnlting  from  acuté  ínflammation,  ñor 
vencreal  affections,  it  need  not  be  mistaken  for  sarcoceie — (chronic 
inflammation  of  the  testicle.)  It  lacked  the  translucency,  fluctnation, 
and  other  characterístic  symptoms  of  hydrocele.  Was  less  painfol 
and  too  soft  for  sctrrhus,  and  need  only  be  confounded  with  hydro- 
sarcoceleu  The  disease,  thongh  not  malignant,  has  been  tríumphatitly 
indifferent  to  the  past  resources  of  medical  soience.  Standard 
anthors  recommend  no  treatment  but  excisión  when  the  testicle 
becomes  very  large.    Recommended  the  local  application  of  hot 
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yapor  daily,^  foUowed  with  tinoture  of  iodine,  strammonium  and  other 
diacutienta,  and  the  India  Rubber  Sac. 

Masier  K.  S^  aqbd  11  Yeaks, — Of  slender  form,  inberits  bnt 
little  Bcrofola,.  or  other  heredüary  taint.  Suffers  from  cbronic  en* 
lar^ement  of  the  tonsiisy  ofseveral  years' Btandin^.  Has  long  had 
a  frequent  haoking  couffh,  which  is  now  considerably  ag^ravated  by 
a  cola.  General  healtn  sood.  Prof«  DoUey,  afier  explainin^  the 
location  and  stmcture  of  the  tonsils,  remarked  that  cbronic  eníarge- 
ment  waa  a  frequent  sequela  in  this  country  of  quinsy,  which  is 
Dothing  lesa  tban  acute  inflammatíou  of  these  glands.  The  disease  ia 
much  more  frequent  in  scrofulous  patienta,  and  often  impedea  respir- 
atioQ,  swallowingy  and  distínct  articulation.  By  obatructing  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  enlar^ed  glanda  frequently  occaaion  more  or 
leas  deafness.  Theae  glanda  aerve  wiae  purpoaes  in  the  animal 
economy — ano  of  which  ia«  in  hia  opinión,  to  regúlate  the  ingresa  and 
egresas  of  air  in  reapiration,  to  serve  as  gates  to  the  lungs.  They  are 
found  enlar^ed  more  frequently  in  those  predisposed  to  conaumption, 
and  probabiv  so  control  the  amount  of  air  passing  into  and  out  of  the 
lungs,  as  to  Icecp  wcU  expanded  the  air  cells  in  those  portions  tending 
to  disease;  and  thus,  in  many  instances,  prevent  consumption,  or 
materially  rctard  its  prosress.  Ramage^s  and  Fitch's  brcathing 
tubes  exerted  a  similar  innuence  over  the  lungs^  and  henee  were 
often  valuable  aids  in'the  treatment  of  consumption.  Their  excisión 
was  often  performed  with  the  instrumenta  he  exhibited,  as  he  had 
deacríbed.  Many  eminent  practitioners  disapprove  of  their  removal 
in  atrons  terms.  The  operation  ia  seldom  necessary,  and  is  not 
reqniredin  this  case. 

Kecommended  cold  sponging  and  friction  daily. 

A  gargltí  composed  of  tíncture  of  iodine,  tincture  of  bloodroot  and 
tincture  of  nut  galle,  equal  parts  of  each,  to  be  applied  night  and 
morníng  with  a  probang,  to1>e  alternated  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
geranium  ihade  strongly  aikaline  with  sesqui-carbonate  of  potash. 

The  aiterntive  syrup,  with  the  addition  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  to 
be  taken  daily.  If  not  very  much  rclieved  after  a  reasonoble  length 
of  time  by  these  measures,  a  purulent  diecharge  to  be  kept  up  npon 
the  external  surface  near  the  glands  with  the  ifritating  plaster  fcnr  a 
considerable  length .  of  time. 

Other  interesting  cases  among  which  was  a  permanently  flexed 
finger.  8traifi;htened  by  tbe  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  second  pha- 
iangcal  bono — the  removal  of  an  encysted  tumor,  &c.,  operatlona 
performed  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Dolley,  are  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

L.  C.  D. 


^l^^*0^^t^t^^^^ 


Kenthly  Kedioal  Abstráete 

Opium  and  the  toeésheet  in  typhusfever. — Dr.  Aijstin  Flint,  in  an 
esaay  on  the  management  of  continued  fever,  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,  reports  cases  successfully^treated  with  opiates,  and  the  wet 
thefit  pach  Speakinof  of  these  cases  he  says,  **they  are  too  few  fbr 
the  purposes  of  induction.    So  far  as  they  go,  Lowever,  they  afford 
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eridence,  kx  the  &rtt  plaoe,  of  the  «áfeity  of  mákhir  a  trie)  afihééb 
methods.  Thís  is  a  point  of  primary  impórf anee.  With  the  pr^etit 
UDcertaintjr  .attendin^  the  employmeint  of  áfay  meaBures  to  cut  short, 
or  abrídge  the  duration  of  CoDtÍDued'Fever,  We  élvould  be  hardly  jtw^ 
tifiod  in  reaortíng  to  tboae  which,  if  oot  succeasful,  wonld  be  likeij  to 
impair  the  chances  of  passin^  througb  the  dkease  tdth  safety.  fn 
this  respect  the  three  methods  ot  ireatment  jodt  méniioned,  qnitiiné, 
opinm,  and  the  wet  sheet,  compare  favorably  wlth  otHeíiB  tfmt  hnré 
formerly  been  in  repute»  viet  Copious  bloodietting,  Bmetics  and  C'aíth* 
artics."  Quite  liberal.  Some  with  lee*  goodn&^ii^iid  wisdom  woald 
cali  Dr.  Flint  irregular  and  reñise  to  consult  with  hitn. 

Dr.  Kuchenmeister  states,  tbat  impure  and  noncrystalrzed.genfia- 
nine  may  bo  uded  instead  of  snlphateof  qiiinine.  He  contcnds:  1^ 
That  ffentianine  acts  as  efficaciously  on  tho  spieen  as  quininc.  'Sd. 
That  nfteen  or  thirty  ^ains,  twice  a  dav  are  sufficient.  3d.  That 
gentianine  is  certainfy  the  most  valuabfe  succedaneum  to  quinine 
which  has  éver  been  used. — Zondon  Lancet, 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  has  been  recalled  to  the  Professorship  of  Sur* 
geíy,  and  the  Presídency  of  the  MedU  a!  Department  of  the  üniver'» 
sity  of  New  York.  Dr.  Van  Buien  will  tíll  the  chair  vacaied  b>  the 
deaih  of  Prof.  Pattisoü. 

A  Rare  and  Bold  Surgical  Operation, — W.  fiurnham,  M.  D^Prof, 
of  Obstetrics  and'  Surgery  in  the  Worcestcr  Medical  Institutíon,  sue* 
cessfully  removed,  on  the  Í9th  of  Pebruary»  an  ovarían  tnmor,  weigih 
ing  fifty-iwo  poundsy  growíng  from  the  íeft  ovary  of  a  voung  kulj, 
twenty  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Meriden,  Ct.  The  left  falk>pifU| 
tube  and  broad  lignment,  as  also  the  omentuní  were  in  volved  iu  the 
tumor.  Ttxe  incisión  through  the  abdominal  walis  was  thirteon  ioch- 
es  in  lengtíi,  extending  from  the  pubis  upwards  along  the  median 
line.  • 

The  fifth  anmial  meeting  of  the  Ametrican  Medical  Assoctatíon^ 
(Oíd  School)  will  be  held  in  Riohmond,  Va.,  on  Tuesdny,  May  4th, 
1852,  one  week  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  E.  M.  Associatioo 
io  Rochesten 

The  Little  Aztec  Children  are  stíll  e£hi1>¡t6d  in  New  Tork,  aíoá 
overrun  vrith  visitors;  and  many  speculatioos  natumlly  arise  respecyt* 
ÍDg  their  origin. 

Duríng  the  past  year  7800  persona  haré  been  yaccinated  in  the 
London  Vaccine  Instituto. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  wives  of  9  mén  have  been  brought 
to  thé  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  husbands  going  to  Caliiornia.  The  whole  number 
of  patients  in  the  New  Jersey  Lunatic  Assylum,  Jan.  Ist,  wad^47. 

The  yellow  fever  is  again  rife  at  Surinam,  S.  A.  A  vosscl  oo  its 
way  from  thence  to  Boston  lost  two  offirters  and  two  sailors  by  !t. 

The  cold  weather  in  New  Orleans  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  seemed  to  favor  ihe  public  health  of  that  city.  Tlie 
iQortality  during  that  period,  (as  givcn  in  tabbs  ia  the  N.  O.  M.  an4» 
S.  Jour.)  falla  Mow  the  usual  number. 
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Tjfpfius  Fener.-r^Dr.  Samuel  T.  Teall,  of  Lockpoit,  N*  ¥.«  io  a  com- 
HHiOLcatiou  to  tfaie  State  Convdntion  upoa  typhus  fever,  stated  that 
the  aame  wat  prevaihDg  in  that  vilkge  to  an  alarming  extent  Ha 
haá  had  at  that  time  tbjty-eight  dif^ent  patients  nnder  his  treatment 
with  the  lo98  of  but  ooe.  The  treatment  he  pm*f ued  waa,  to  adminish 
ter  fifBt  a  stímalating  and  naoieating  tea  made  irom  Bayberrj,  6in« 
ger^  Scullcap  and  Lobelia,  eqiial  parta,  fineiy  pnlverized  and  mixed, 
a  teaspooüful  of  the  mixture  to  half  a  teacupftiil  of  boiling  water. — 
ThiB  with  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  and  eugar;  to  be  given  in  tea- 
ipoonful  doses  every  thirty  minutes,  or  oftener  when  the  fever  Waa 
on,  and  when  no  feverwas  present^once  in  three  hours.  Powders  of 
Podophyllín  and  Leptandrín  of  the  usual  size  were  administered  ev- 
ery thrce  hours  until  cathartic  effects  were  secured.  The  stools  pro- 
duced  by  theseagents  were  usually  black  orgreen,  tbough  sometimos 
yellow.  He  recommended  frequent  sponging  of  the  whole  surface 
with  alkaline  fluida,  and  the  application  oficloths  to  the  head  wrung 
from  cold  wa<er.  Wbite  root  {aifcl^pmg  tuberosa^)  valeriana  quack^ 
^asd,  aod  buglo«weed  {lyeopus  vii^nioa^)  were  also  recommetided 
m  infusión  or  syrup.  Bathed  feet  in  hot  water  often,  and  changed 
bed  aiid  wearing  apparel  as  often  as  every  second  day. 

M.  Rash,  M.  D.,  of  London,  has  issued  a  book  of  three  hundred 
pagoadeacribinga  aystem  of  practíce  called  ^^Kinesipathy,"  by  which 
diseases  are  tn  ated  by  blows,  "choppimjs"  and  otner  "movements'' 
calen lated  toinflucnce  the  circulatioUi  absorption,  and  innervation  of 
dtfferent  parts  of  the  system. 

It  is  stated  that  40,000  persons  died  with  cholera  in  Jamaica  during 
the  past  year.  The  disease  is  stlU  raging  in  some  parts  of  the  islán» 
with  great  seve^ity.  l.  c  j). 


•^^^^^s^^^^^^ 


HíBoellany. 

A  Word  to  Subscbibbrs. — Many  subscribera  haré  already  sent  in  their 
arrear».  Olbers  h  ive  failed  to  du  so.  We  must  once  more  request  those 
owiog  US  oiie^  Iwjf  or  three  years  subscriptioa  dues,  to  remii  the  same  at  once^ 
and  allovf  us  to  square  their  accounts.  We  are  now  receiving  substantial 
pecuniary  and  other  encouragements,  from  friends  abroad,  wbo  ha?e  iutcrestcd 
them^elvcs  in  our  behalf.  We  shall  soon  take  the  libertj  to  send  oa  our  billa 
to  delinquents,  and  follow  the  same,  if  not  very  soon  responded  to,  by  placinff 
a  duplícale  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  authonties,  and  diacontinning  to  suco 
our  Jounial.  We  hope  our  friendü  will  not  compisl  us  to  adopt  unpleasaat 
measures.  Meanwhile,  our  warmest  thanks,  and  kindly  remembrance,  are  due 
thtise  who  bave  so  prompliy  come  to  our  aid ;  aod  we  trust  that  the  iocreasiog 
Talae  of  our  Journal  may  amply  compénsate  their  welNdoiog. 

Canadá  Awakb. — Our  largest  list  of  snbscril^rB  yet»  from  one  individqaL 
haa  cojne  from  C4nada.  We  bave  the  promise  of  more  from  the  same  quar« 
ter.  It  would  seem aa  if  Yankee  cnterpnae  and ingenuity^  were  for once.iaba 
outdone.  What  say  our  frieqds  in  New  York?  Three-foortba  of  the  year 
remaiQ  to  work  iu.     Lo  k  eharp,  .friends,  for  premiums. 

&tto»tn<B.rr^We  aroi  somavuies^  asked  to  «ná  xaceipls»  Suck  will  alwifv 
ipptar  un  the  corer  of  the  JouroaL 
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NiAQARÁ  ÁVD  Eris  Co.  £.  M.  Socisrr. — ^The  Report  of  proceedingseame 
to  fannd  too  late  for  ful!  tnsertion.  Tbe  Societj  metin  Lockpo)*t,  Feb.  10,  Dr. 
G»  D.  ¿nchler  m  thecbair;  Dr,  J-  S.  Kacbler,  8ec.  Tbe 'followiag  Officen 
were  cboaen  for  tbe  ensuing  year:-— Dr.  S.  T.  Tedl,  Prea;  Dr.  W.  Oranger, 
V.  Prea.;  Dr,  J.  8.  Kucbler,  Sec'j  and  Treaa.  Drs.  O,  D,  Kuohler,  Leamed» 
and  Morrell  were  cbosen  a  Committee  to  draft  a  Certifícate  of  Membersbipi 

Dr.  G.  D.  Kucbler  reported  a  caae  of  Neuralgia  of  14  yeársatanding,  penna- 
nentl^  cured.  «  Also  one  of  Anasarca  of  12  yea»  atanding,  cured.  AJao  artí- 
eles  on  Typboid  fever»  &a  Yoted  that  tbe  article  on  Anasarca  be  publisbed 
in  tbe  £.  J.  of  Medicine.    Yarious  Reporta  foilowed  irom  membcfrs  of  tbe  So- 

ciety. 

Resolutions  were  paased  favorable  to  tbe  publicatíonof  proceedings  of  Coas- 
ty  Societíes,  and  approring  tbe  cbanges  made  in  tbe  E.  Journal  of  Medicine; 
also  directing  tbe  publication  in  tbe  Journal,  of  tbe  Reporta. 

Bigned,  Dr.  S.  T.  Teall,  Prea.;  Dr.  J.  a  Kucbler,  Secy. 

Our  friends  in  Niag.  and  Erie  Ca  wül  pardon  tbia  sketcb,  both  in  view  of 
time,  and  cf  tbe  great  press  of  matter  on  band.  It  is  our  deaire  to  make  th6 
Jounial  as  practical  and  valuable  to  all  readers  aa  our  apace  and  materiala  will 
permit;  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  approve  of  condenaed  Reporta,  in  view  of 
ibe  greater  advantagea  to  accrue  to  readers  in  general. 

Watbr  GAs.---It  seema  tbat  tbia  gaa  has  beoome  a  reaKty  on  tho  other  aide 
of  tbe  water.  A  contraet  has  been  made  for  lighting  tbe  viliage  of  Dunkeld 
witb  ÍL  Dr.  Miller,  of  Manchester,  is  tbe  patentee.  In  tbe  manu&etttre  of 
tbe  gas,  Hydrogen  is  first  obtained  by  tbe  decomposition  of  water,  and  tben 
passcdinto  anoUier  retort,  and  **  Carbonized."  Tbe  gaa  iacbeap^  and  emiis 
neitber  smell  ñor  smoke  in  tbe  manufacture  or  buming.  So  aaya  tbe  Pertk 
Courier,  as  copied  by  tbe  London  Lancet 

HsALTB  Insubsd. — NtMty-eight  praduates  bave  just  been  scnt  fortb  by  tbe 
Medical  Department  of  tbe  N.  Y.  University,  and  tbe  additional  númber  of 
fifty-nine  from  tbe  (Crosby  Street,)  CoUege  of  Pbysicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
New  York  Medical  CoUege  haa  a  batch  to  add.  Truly,  tbe  army  of  .¿Escula- 
pius  furnisbes  tbe  most  untiríng  warriors^nown  to  bistorr*  Tbongh  worsted 
on  maoy  a  bard-fougbt  fíeld,  tbe  ranks  are  ever  full,  and  every  man  atandi 
ready  and  anzious  to  "cbarge!" 

Mbdical  Education. — Certain  pbysicians  in  Cbarleston,  8.  C,  bave  it  in 
contemplation  to  establisb  a  Preparatoiy  School  of  Medicine  in  tbat  place.  The 
move  Í8  a  good  one.  Tbere  is  apt  to  be  great  lack  on  tbe  part  of  medical  stu- 
dents  of  tbe  scientifíc  and  classtcal  education  wbicb  are  indispensable  pre-re* 
quisites  to  a  rapid,  easy,  and  complete  mastery  of  tbe  complez  science  and  art 
of  Medicine. 

AtiTicuBs  on  tbe  Concentrated  Remediea  of  tbe  Eclectic  Pbarftiacy,  embrao- 
ing  some  new  preparation$  not  yet  descríbed,  are  promised  by  a  competent 
writer.  We  bope  to  present  tbe  first  of  a  seríes,  m  our  nezt  isaue.  Our 
tbanks  are  due  Dra.  Cleaveland  aad  Jobn,  for  tbeir  interesttng  communicatioos 
in  tbia  number. 

Glandkrs. — It  is  propoeed  in  Bngland  to  deatroy  at  once  all  borses  affected 
witb  tbia  *'  fonl  and  fatal  dlaease.*'  Indeed,  tbis  seems  tbe  only  justifiable 
coune,  if  tbe  lives  of  men  are  to  be  regarded. 

TxsT  OF  Musculab  Enduramos. — At  tbe  instance  of  tbe  Medical  Faeulty  of 
New  Orleana,  a  Capt.  Tompkina  baa  undertaken  and  accomplisbed  tbe  feat  ^' 
waüniig  ázty  ooDsecutivo  hoan  without  aleep  ar  real    The  awa  of  $5000  n 
paid  tbe  peripatetic  aa  bis  compenaatica> 
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Qa  ihe  Sew  Phyñologioal  Dootrines  of  &  Hew  Phjriologioil  Bia* 


BTPROF.  L.  RBUBBIf. 


(Ck>IfOLUDKD  FSOX  PAQB  145.) 

Bul  I  am  admonifihed  to  be  more  bnef,  and  ahall  tfaerefore  notíoe, 
in  a  few  words,  the  second  element  in  the  physiologioal  progresa  of 
our  dav;  namely ; — 

II.  Oroanto  C  hbmistby.  By  ibis  I  mean  no(  the  accidental  analy- 
lia  of  some  ono  solid  or  fluid  of  the  bnman  body,  or  the  diaconneoted 
ezaminations  of  a  score  of  organic  oomponnde  or  forma^ 

Bj  Organic  Chemiatry  I  mean  that  complete  acience,  (not  yet  fully 
developoG,  indeed,)  in  whích  an  analysia  of  every  fluid  and  solid  of 
the  boa  y,  and  that  nnder  every  varying  set  of  eztemal  conditions,  is 
made  to  reveal  the  chemical  relations  of  every  one  of  its  componenta 
to  every  other  ;  thus  establishing  a  connecled,  coroplete,  sufficient 
Chemical /Thysiology  of  the  entire  organism. 

Trae,  tihere  are  laws  and  forcea  of  the  body  which  we  may  as  we^ 
cali  viíal^  as  by  any  other  ñame, — ^vital  laws,  vital  forces, — ^but  by 
theae  expressions  we  only  mean  laws  and  forees  operattng  tnthln  a 
KviDg  bray  which  are  not  known  to  opérate  ouf  of  it  But  when  we 
faave  admitted  ali  these»  we.find  the  purely  Phyvical  and  CSiemicál 
processes  of  our  bodies  covering  a  vast  out-ground,  with  which  the 
vital  have.ndthing  directly  to  do;  besidéa  that  we  mnat  ahrewcDy  ana- 
pect  thém  of  appfoaching  the  vei^  sanctum  of  Being,  andnnderlying 
tfae  vital  and  even  the  apiritnal  K>rce8  and  manifestátíona.  It  is  a 
ttartling  fact  that  my  fríebd  cañaot  r^eogniae  me  in  that  otttfitie  oí 
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face  and  form  with  which  heis  familiar^  ñor  I  conceive  a  benevoknt 
feeling  towards  hini|  and  wish  him  ^'  good  morning,"  without  a  whiri 
of  atoms  in  his  brain,  and  a  whirl  of  atoms  in  mine,  a  flamin^  of  Pho»- 
phoruB,  there  consumed  bv  Oxygen,  and  a  giving  up  ofsolid  elementa 
of  the  brains  of  both,  to  tne  world  of  lifelesi  matter  from  which  we 
had  briefly  pnrloined,  each  his  abare  I  Chemical  Physiology  has  dem- 
MiBtrated  all  this. 

In  facty  Chemistrj  can  no  loñger  be  confíned  to  fields  of  inert  mat- 
ter. Chemiatrj  invadea  Man  ;  she  haa  awept  the  ontposts,  and  there 
are  aome  who  tremble  for  the  citadd.  But  we  have  no  cauae  for  fear* 
The  citadel  is  impregnable.  Without  ^<7rc«,  there  could  be  no  mo- 
tian ;  without  mo&mj  no  lif0,  But  forcé  is  not  maiter;  and  tfierefore 
it  Í8  thal  which  alone  ie  not  matter^  namely  mind.  Forcé  ia  a  manlfes- 
tation  or  form  of  mind.  Life  is  merely  the  resuü  of  auch  manifesta- 
tion.  Mind — the  creative — cannot  yield  to  Chemical  Science — ^the 
creatnre.    Mind  ia  not  matter,  as  the  ruler  is  not  the  ruled. 

Chemxstry  not  long  since  took  posaession  of  man,  armed  with  her 
fumace,  crucible,  and  et  celeras.  But  she  soon  flung  these  away;  for 
ahe  found  in  the  stomach  a  good  crucible,  in  the  blood-vesaels  a  for- 
nace,  plenty  of  coal  in  the  bTood  and  near  by  in  the  tisaues,  and  an  ad- 
mirable beUows  throwing  a  conatant  atream  of  air  upon  the  flame.— 
Her  anticipationa  were  more  than  reaUzed ! 

To  Liebig  ia  due  the  honor  of  firat  propoaing  a  ayatematic  and  con- 
nected  plan  of  Chemical  Phyaiolo^.  Undoubtedly  be  waa  somewhat 
enthusiaatic,  and  thus  led  aatray  m  some  pointa  ;  nut  the  totality  of 
hia  discoveríes  and  doctrines,  is  ne^rtheless  invaluable.  He  haa 
been  followed  and  aaaisted  by  auch  men  as  Simón,  Mulder,  Scberer, 
Lehmanny  Prout,  Draper,  and  a  hoat  of  others,  who,  with  their  mat 
Jeader,  are  probaUy  all  Kyh^  and  engagedl  in  the  proaecotioa  ot  che- 
.mieo*pfa7BÍoiogica)  reaeaf  ches. 

What  now  are  the  moat  important  of  the  diacoreriea  of  the«e  ínrea- 
ligatoiB  ?    I  aoawer : 

1.  That  all  the  fluida  and  solida  in  a  human  body  are  eitlier  chení- 
icol  elemenUf  or  definUe  éhemoal  annpounék. 

Si  That  many  of  these  compoanda  are  idéntica!  with  thoae  eziating 
in  plant$  ;  the  Albumen  in  the  blood  being  the  aame  witili  that  founS 
itiihe  cabbage,  and  so  oú. 

S.  That  plants  afone  CAn  form  or^nic  compounda,  by  drawing  tO: 
gedier  the  acattered  elementa,  and  impríaoning  them  in  a  new  aab- 
atance  ;  while  animáis  roay  trantfarm  Üieae  in  a  degree,  after  they 
llave  been  thua  generated. 

4.  Tbat  almoat  all,  and  perhwa  all  tbe  transfonnatioBs  of  aubataD- 
eea  of  wbatever  nature  within  the  liaúta  of  a  yegetable  (ur  animil 
•farncture,  take  place  acoerdií^  U>  ponrfy  Fliyaioal  aad  Chemical  piift- 
cples.  ^ 

B.  That  tberonly  raaaoii  wfay  aome  of  than  idontÍDd  tnnafbrfla»* 
tioM  do  not  oecur  otit  of  Uving  bodíov,  iai  bacanas  out  of  auch  bodiei 
thefiubstaiieoaiii  qimtion  cannot  bepbíeed  inthe  reqidsite  conditioni» 
and  adbsd  on  in  the  8amew«g%  as  witUa  them. 
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€.  Tfaftt  maiiy  of  theae  idenlieal  tranflformatíonfl»  the  cMditioDB  of 
which  can  be  secured  ont  of  living  bodies,  do  UJke  place,  on  a  lam 
or  BOMill  «cale,  ont  of  such  bodkn. .  Hmm  a  lÍFÍng  inan'fl  blood  emits 
a  constant  stream  of  Carbonic  actd  ^  npward,  and  a  less  stream  of 
liqaid  Sulphuríc  and  Phospboríc  acida  downward  ;  and  so  actually 
in  eflkct  doea  a  banung  forest,  or  a  volcaso  1 

7.  That  not  only  the  vegetatiye  processes  of  the  human  and  otiier 
liring  bodiea,  bnt  even  tíie  vital  and  spiritaal  actions,  are  all  acoom- 
panied  by  gome  ckemieai  change  of  the  maiter  of  the  organkm  in  ao- 
tion,  which  chemioal  chango  is  esaential  to  the  manifestation  of  ihe 
yegetative,  vital,  or  apirítual  act,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8b  That  the  digestum  of  food  w  an  act  of  chemieal  soluiion^  tbe 
•olide  of  the  food  being  merely  reduced  to  a  fluid  form  by  the  action 
of  a  compiex  solvent — ^the  gastríc  juice.  A  meal  of  food  may  be  di- 
gestad  iti  an  earthea  dish,  as  well  as  in  the  stomaeh,  allovr íng  a  little 
addüional  time. 

9.  That  some  of  the  constttnents  of  the  digested  food  enter  the  cir- 
colation  by  mere  transudation  or  endoanoMÍs  through  the  intervening 
membranes,  a  procesa  which  takes  place  jnst  as  perfectly  through  a 
moist  membrane,  or  other  porous  partition,  out  of  the  body. 

10.  That  the  rest  of  the  digested  food  is  introduced,  accidentaüy 
as  it  were,  through  the  action  of  growing  ceUsy  which  absorb  it,  «and 
mpturing  pour  it  into  the  lacteal  vessels. 

1 1.  Tnatthefunctionof  Assimilation  isprobably  performedby  grow* 
ieg  cells, — ^the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

12.  That  the  function  of  nutritíon  takes  place  nnder  the  direction 
of  an  ékf^we  affinity  in  each  different  tissue,  for  the  materials  suited 
to  promote  its  growth.    That  this  procesa  is  termed  a  vital  process — 

I'et  it  is  purely  vegettttive  in  its  character,  and  the  idea  of  it  can  hard-^ 
y  be  separated  in  our  minds  from  that  of  purely  chemieal  and  physi-* 
cal  actions. 

18.  That  the  growth  of  cells  is,  in  all  cases,  a  vegetative  process, 
SB  act  of  simple  nutritíon,— the  fixation  of  fluid  atoms  in  a  solid  struc* 
ture. 

14.  That  the  various  Secretions  and  Excretioi»  of  the  human  body 
are  separated  by  acta  of  simple  cell-growth  or  transudation  in  tbe 
parts  m  which  tíiey  presen t  tnemselves.  Puré  water  filters  through 
the  kidneys  somewhat  as  through  bibulous  paper,  and  mixes  ailer- 
ward  ¡n  the  organ  with  the  more  characteristic  matters  of  that  secre- 
tion.  The  human  body  constantly  exbales  water  at  every  pore  until 
its  atmosphere  is  saturated,  as  would  a  dlsh  of  water  ia  the  sun,  or 
any  moist  body  hung  out  to  dry. 

15.  That  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  gases  constantly  penétrate  through 
the  membrane  of  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  and  Carbonic  acid  ^as,  wa* 
tery  vapors,  and  Nitrogen  pass  as  freely  in  the  opposite  directíon, 
npon  the  principie  that  these  gaseous  bodies  alwavs  tend  to  diñase 
themselves  equally  through  all  spaces  from  which  tney  are  not  forci- 
bly  debarred  ;  and  that  a  moist  membrane  presenta  but  a  slight  bar- 
rier  to  their  pasaag&. 

16.  That  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  like  that  of  a  furoace,  rad^ 
ates  incessantly  through  space ;  and  that  a  contínúed  fresh  supply  of 
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tbis  agent  íb  erolved,  a8  in  the  furnace,  by  ñmple  combustión,  i.  e., 
peculiar  chemical  cbange. 

17.  That  every  muscular  and  mental  act  is  accompaníed  bj  an  act 
of  chemical  decompositíon  in  the  orean  exercised. 

18.  That  in  every  act  of  chemicsu  comUnation  or  decompositioD, 
a  disturbance  of  heat  and  electricityi  and  perhaps  the  production  of 
light  and  motion  mnst  take  place, 

19.  That  the  círculatíon  of  the  blood  is  largely,  perhaps  mainly, 
dne  to  the  action  of  chemical  and  nutritivo  alSnities  upon  the  current 
of  fluid,  within  the  capillaries  of  the  general  system  and  of  the  lungs. 

20.  That  the  tendencv  of  the  vegetativo  forees  is  constantly  to 
compose,  add  to,  and  enlarge  the  physical  fabríc ;  that  of  the  animal 
powers  is  to  produce  decompositíon,  diminution,  destmction  of  iL — 
The  mass,  or  weight  of  the  human  body,  moves  through  Ufe  under 
the  coDstant  action  of  these  two  forces,  as  wonld  a  body  similtfrly  act- 
ed  upon  through  the  air,  in  the  curve  of  a  double  parábola;  increas* 
ing  graduatly,  but  never  to  the  bulk  which  the  vegetativo  powers 
acting  alone  would  give  it ;  and  then  diminishing  gradually,  but  never 
to  so  low  a  point  as  that  to  which  the  animal  powers,  acting  alone, 
would  reduce  it. 

Under  the  ultimátum  of  vegetativo  forcé,  abody  should  continué  to 
ffrow  until  it  had  absorbed  all  the  organizable  material  of  the  globe 
mto  itself ;  and  under  the  ultimátum  of  animal  activity,  it  should  not 
cease  to  livé  and  act  untii  the  last  partióle  quit  its  hold  on  its 
fellow,  and  mind  and  Ufe  simultaneously  departed  írom  an  organism 
reduced  to  dímensions  lesa  than  those  ota  ^rain  of  sandl 

III.  One  word  oniy  with  reference  to  the  last  named  element  in  the 
physiological  progress  of  the  age,  namely,  Timjs. 

All  made  theories — theories  wrought  out  by  the  efforts  of  a  single 
mind — are  most  likely,  in  the  end  found  to  be  erroneous  or  defectivo^ 
and  to  reqnire  rejection  or  remodeling. 

Ihíe  theories,  on  the  other  hand, — theories,  I  mean,  which  come 
as  near  truth  as  the  existing  condition  of  our  knowledge  will  allow, 
— are  the  work  of  time  and  improvement.  JFcUse  or  vmperfecl  theories 
may  be  made;  but  true  theories  graw. 

Henee,  the  theories  of  the  past — ^no  matter  how  recent  that  past,  if 
new  theories  have  since  grown,  are  like  the  imperfect  scholastic  eSbrts 
of  one's  boyhood.  No  tnily  scientific  man  would  willingly  go  bac^ 
to  theml 

In  correctness  and  valué,  the  scientific  doctrines  of  the  present  rise 
above  those  of  the  past,  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  But  correct  practice 
seldom  comes  except  by  correct  doctrine.  Henee,  an  in^ovedmed- 
icol  practice  must  wait  for,  and  come  after,  an  improved  medical  sci- 
ence,  especially  an  improved  Physiology. 

In  view  of  tnis  importaht  principie,  wfao,  I  ask,  coold  be  a  conser- 
vativo in  medical  practice  ^ 

And  in  view  of  the  new  physiological  doctrines  that  have  so  lately 
risen  upon  the  worid,  and  of  the  potent  influence  these  must  yet  have 
in  changing  the  entire  aim  and  courseof  the  medical  practitioner,  who» 
I  ask,  would  not  be  ja  rational  EcLscmot 
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Ambrosinb. — ^This  important  base  is  found,  associated  with  Ela- 
tine^  in  the  Ambrosia  elatior.  lis  ultímate  analysis  has  not  been  sa- 
tisfactorily  obtained.  Its  formula,  therefore,  is  not  established.  With 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  beautiful  and  brilliaut  crystals,  in  the 
form  of  prisms,  having  a  pearlj,  satin-líke  appearance.  It  íb  deetitute 
of  any  marked  taste  or  odor;  a  fact  which  renders  it  verj  agreeable 
and  convenient  of  administration.  The  most  delicate  or  sensitive 
stomach  will  retain  it 

The  Elaíine  is  a  base  also  found  in  the  Ambrosia  elatior^  in  much 
largar  quantities  than  the  Ambrosíne.  It  ía  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  flocculent  precipítate.  The  medical  properties  of  Elatine, 
have  not  been  as  fully  tested  as  those  of  Ambrosme,  but  it  produces 
similar  effects,  and  is  indicated  in.the  same  class  of  diseases.  Dose 
from  two  to  four  grains. 

These  bases  are  toniCf  alterativa  and  dUiretio  in  their  efieets.  The 
virtues  of  the  amhrosine  have  been  sufficientlj  tested,  to  enable  us  to 
receommend  it  to  the  eonfídcnce  of  the  profession,  as  a  remedy  of 
great  merit.  It  is  employed  with  much  succcss  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  forms  of  dropsy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  physicians  will 
£nd  it  a  remedy  of  more  valué,  in  the  cure  of  this  class  of  diseases, 
than  ai!y  other  medical  agent  that  has  been  discovered,  in  this  or  any 
previous  age.  lis  tonic  and  alterative  powers  tend  to  restore  the  lost 
vítality  oí  tbe  system  at  the  same  time  that  its  diuretic  properties  are 
manifested.  Especially  is  it  valuable  in  correcting  that  flabbv  con- 
dition  of  the  muscles,  which  is  always  conspicuous  m  dropsy»  A  phy- 
sician  of  this  city  has  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  the  Ambrosíne,  in  al- 
most  a  complete  cure  of  a  case  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  (the  precise 
nature  I  did  not  learn,)  but  the  patient  had  been  afflicted  with  the 
malady  from  infancy,  aud  rendered  nearly  helplcss  by  it. 

In  nejfhritÍ3  and  alburmnnria^  the  Ambrosine  is  also  given  with 
success.  Its  ^reatest  benefits  are  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  drop- 
sy. The  crude  herb  has  been  used  in  several  cases,  that  came  with- 
in  my  knowledge,  with  entire  success.  Dr.  Beach  relates  a  case  of 
hydrothorax,  treated  with  this  remedy,  of  which  he  says,  ^'the  patient 
was  80  far  gone  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  able  to  survive 
but  a  few  hours  longer.  It,  (the  Ambrosía,^  immediately  evacuated 
the  water:  all  the  symptoms  subsided,  and  tne  patient  was  soon  con- 
valescent." 

Aá  an  alterative  and  toiiic^  the  new  preparation  is  also  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  diabetes,  scrofula,  and  other  forms  of 
disease.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  as  yei,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  it  in  sofiicient  quantities,  to  snpply  even  a  tenth 
of  the  demand  for  it.  This  difficulty  we  anticípate  will  in  part  at 
least,  be  remedíed,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  our 
laboratory  with  the  new  crop  of  this  valuable  plant 

Dose  of  the  Ambrosine,  from  one  to  three  grains,  8  to  6  times  a  day. 

A.  P.  Instituto,  New- York,  March,  1852. 
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Spidemio  Snteñe  lerer. 

BT  Wb    PAINE,   M.    D, 


An  Epidemic  form  of  fever  having  prevailed  throngh  ibis  sectíon 
of  cotmtryi  and  having  myself  had  considerable  experience  in  treat* 
in^  thi9  disease,  as  well  as  of  obseiring  the  treaiment  of  the  Oíd 
Scnool,  I  have  thought  a  few  suggestions  on  thts  snbject  maj  not  be 
nninteresting  to  tbe  readers  of  your  Journal.  On  mj  retum  ÍVom 
Cincínnati,  about  the  first  of  March,  1851,1  found  a  peculiar  form  of 
disease  prevailing  in  this  section,  which  proved  very  fatal  in  the  hands 
not  only  of  the  Oíd  Scbool,  but  also  of  some  Pseudo-Eclectics.  The 
disease  received  difierent  ñames  from  different  practitioners,  and  ao 
cordingly,  a  great  varíety  of  treatment  was  instituted;  bat  as  fiír  as 
I  conla  fearn,  all  proved  equally  abortivo. 

In  a  short  time  after  my  return  I  was  calied  to  see  one  of  Dr.  W.'s 
cases.  The  patient,  he  said,  was  laboring  nnder  an  afiéction  of  the 
lungs  and  liver,  with  a  low  grade  of  fever,  the  precise  cbaracter  of 
which  he  did  not  pretend  to  describe.  The  snpposed  liver  disease, 
however,  fumished  sufficient  assnrance  for  the  adminlltration  of  mer- 
enriáis,  ad  libüwm;  and  of  course,  in  the  eye  qftke  jiEsciJ^manj  the 
pectoral  diMculHes  wovld  ^stron^ly  cali  for  arUimonials.  Tne  symp- 
toms  which  I  fonnd  present  were  as  follows:  Pulse  abont  110;  res- 
pira tion  languid;  skin  drv;  tongue  loaded  with  a  dark  brojen  fiír, 
save  the  extreme  end,  wKich  was  extraordinarily  red,  with  marked 
elevation  of  the  papiUse;  the  boweis  tympanitic,  with  retention  of 
nrine,  from  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  rhythm  of  the  heart  was 
very  unsteady;  while  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  gave  satis- 
factory  eyidence  that  the  disease  was  not  of  a  pnlmonic  character. 
The  liver  was  of  its  normal  size,  and  appeared  to  be  suíBciently  ac- 
tive; but  deep  wessure  along  the  ascending  and  descending  colon, 
together  with  thé  sudamina,  &c.,  revealed  the  secret  that  the  dis- 
ease was  a  species  of  the  Enteritis  of  Broussais,  or  the  common  En- 
teric,  or  typhoid  fever,  which  prevails  both  endemically  and  epidem- 
ically  in  our  country. 

From  this  case  I  was  immediately  called  to  others;  and  although  I 
did  not  find  in  any  two  cases  exactly  the  same  symptoms  present, 
vet  on  careful  examination,  I  found  the  disease  to  be  m  all  essential- 
Jy  the  same.  The  symptoms  most  common  were  tympanitis  (bloat- 
ing,)  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sudamína,  (little  vesicles  on  the 
skin,)  hemorrhage,  nervousnees,  dry  tongue,  sordes  (black  filth)  up- 
en the  teeth,  retention  of  uriñe,  tendemess  of  the  boweis,  especially 
upon  deep  pressure,  with  frequent  ulceration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer 
and  Brunner.  By  auscultation,  the  bronchial  rale  was  generally  de- 
tected. 

It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  all  these  symptoms  were  present  in 
any  one  case.  In  some  cases  the  diarrhea  seemed  to  be  the  most  pro- 
minent  symptom;  in  others,  hemorrhage,  either  from  the  nose  or 
boweis,  and  in  others,  delirium,  nervousness,  vomiting,  &c.  Ñor 
was  the  disease  less  irregular  in  modes  with  which  it  made  its  ap- 
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pearánce.  In  some  cases  k  'wmisAfi&ed  ¡n  with  a  distinct  chill, 
whilst  in  others  a  peculiar  languidoess  btAj,  and  a  sli^ht  indisposition 
was  felt  on  the  part  of  tbe  patient.  Itfj  object  in  mis  communica- 
tion,  however,  is  to  give  my  treatment  of  thís  disease.  This  has 
proved  entircly  soocefisful  in  mj  hands  for  the  last  year,  myself  and 
partner,  (Dr.  T.  6.  Horton,)  having  treated  two  hundred  cases. 

Treatment: — If  called  in  the  íi-rst  stage  of  the  disease,  and  there 
were  symptoms  of  morbid  accumulations  in  the  stomach,  I  general- 
ly  premised  the  treatment  with  a  gentle  emetic  of  lobelia,  ipecac  and 
blood  root.  I  then  had  the  patient  washed  in  tepid  ley  water;  I  com- 
menced  giving  the  foUowing  medicine: — Tinct.  aconite,  common 
atrength,  one  drop,  every  one  or  two  hours,  in  i  tumbler  of  cold  wat- 
er, until  there  was  free  diaphoresis.  At  the  same  time  if  there  was 
local  p^in,  I  wet  a  cloth  in  spirits  of  camphor,  and  applied  over  the 
•eat  of  the  pain.  After  continuing  the  aconite  6  or  8  nours,  I  give 
the  following  powder;  qninine,  18  grains;  prussiate  of  iron,  18  grs.; 
lactine,*  18  grs.;  tritúrate  one  hour,  then  divide  into  6  powders;  I 
pve  one  every  3  hotirs.  During  the  administration  of  these  powders, 
if  there  is  fe^r,  I  repeat  the  aconite.  After  the  powders  are  taken, 
I  always  arou^é  the  secretions  with  the  following  powder:  Podophyl- 
Kn,  Sanguinarine,  Pteline,  of  each  10  grs.;  Lactine,  30 grs.;  tritúrate 
two  hours  in  a  mortar,  divide  into  12  powders,  give  one  every  2} 
hours  until  they  act  upon  the  bowels,  or  until  all  are  taken;  and  if 
the  bowels  do  not  then  move,  I  move  them  with  a  small  portion  of 
castor  oil. 

During  this  round  of  treatment  particular  attention  is  tobepaid.to 
the  surface,  and  to  local  symptoms,  in  the  way  of  externa!  applica- 
tions  of  camphor.  Especially  let  this  be  applied  over  the  pubes  if 
there  is  retention  of  uriñe,  if  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  should 
occur,  I  immediately  bathe  the  bowels  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
apply  a  strong  mustard  plaster;  and  at  the  same  time  ligature  the 
legs  and  arms.  These  measurcs  never  fail  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage 
immediately. 

If  delirium  snpervenes,  1  give  Belladonna,  one  grain,- triturated 
with  ten  grs.  of  sugar  of  millc,  and  divide  into  powders.  Give  one 
«very  2  hours  until  this  symptom  is  relieved.  If  there  is  much  nerv- 
ousness,  Cypripedium  may  be  given  in  the  same  way.  If  soreness  of 
the  bowels,  i  give  Rhus  Toxicodendron  and  Bryonia,  alternated,  and 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Belladonna.  If  there  is  much 
debility,  with  Pectoral  symptoms,  I  administer  Phosphorus.  This 
treatment  in  my  hands  has  arrested  the  disease,  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  the  course  of  from  five  to  eight  days.  But  when  the  cases 
have  assamed  a  more  formidable  character,  I  have  invariably  effect- 
ed  a  cure  by  repeating  the  treatment,  after  palliating  the  case  for 
fivé  or  six  days. 

ir  During  medical  treatment  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  proscribingall 
articles  of  food,  eavc  com  starch  gruel,  rice  water,  and  crust  cofTce;  but 
after  the  patient  becomes  convalosccnt,  a  nutritious  diet  is  advisable. 

Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  March,  1852. 

•SaguoiWSk, 
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SELECTJONS. 


Cases  of  Acnte  BlMumatism  Onred  liy  Lemon  Jnioe-nnder  Ülie  oaie  of  Br. 

Baliington. 

In  1850  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  new  and 
snccessful  methód  of  treating  acute  rheiimatism,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Owen  Rees.  The  favorable  results  had  been  obtained  by  the  admín- 
istration  of  «leinon  juicef  aad.we  then  stated,  "ít  appears  that  Dr. 
Rees'  coUeagues,  Drs.  Addison  and  Babington,  who  coincide  with 
him  in  his  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  have  put  the  lemon 

Í'nice  to  the  test,  and  found  it  extremely  useful."  Further  triáis  have 
lad  the  effect  of  establishing  more  and  more  the  great  valué  of  lemon 
1'uice  as  a  therapeutical  agent  in  acute  rheumatism;  and  so  eonvinced 
las  Dr.  Babington  become  of  the  valué  of  this  simple  medicine^  that 
we  fínd  him  state,  in  the  introduetory  lecture  for  this  session,  chat 
Dr.  Rees'  new  method  of  treating  acute  rheumatism  held  a  prominent 
rank  among  the  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  varíous  depart- 
ments  of  medical  knowledge  since  his  (Dr.  Babington's)  pupilaje. 

It  is  oertainly  with  go(Kl  reason  that  Dr.  Babington  passed  this 
encomium,  for  ne  has  prescribed  the  lemon  juice  in  numerous  cases, 
and  has  found  it  answering  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Of  a 
few  of  these  cases  we  shall  subjoin  extracts,  in  order  to  put  our 
readers  in  posession  of  the  facts  upon  which  resfs  the  reputation  of 
the  new  remedy.  We  would  first,  however,  mention  some  remarks 
of  great  importance,  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Babington. 

The  lemon  juice  which  was  employed  was  procurea  from  a  whcJe- 
sale  confectioner,  the  price  being  no  more  tuan  sixpence  per  pint, 
when  retailed  in  small  quantity,  and  considerably  less  when  íumished 
by  the  gallón.  When  Dr.  Babington  commenced  making  tríale  of 
the  lemon  juice,  he  prescribed  it  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Owon  Rees,  in  dises  of  from  one  to  two  cunees,  three  times  a 
day,  for  an  adult.  More  recently,  howerer,  he  had  ordered  not  lesa 
than  three  cunees,  and  much  more — usually  sis  cunees — tak^i  at  a 
draught,  and  without  any  admixture,  three  times  a  day.  It  mic^ht  be 
supposed  that  the  patient  would  find  some  difficulty  in  drínkmg  so 
large  a  quantity  of  such  a  sour  liquid,  but  this  is  rarelv  the  case ; 
ñor  dees  it  in  general  produce  termina,  ñor  otherwise  disa^ree  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  Instead  of  relaxing  the  bowels,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  renders  them  somewhat  costive,  so  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  becomes  necessary  to  exhibit  an  aperient.    The  juice 

£  reduces  no  very  decided  effect  upon  the  kidneys,  merely  tending 
y  ils  quantity  to  promte  their  secretion.  It  increases  cutaneous 
action,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  dif&cult  to  determine,  because  in 
rbeumatianí,  a  disease  in  which  this  remedy  is .  chiefly  useful,  the 
eomplaint  itself  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  profuse  perspiration* 
The  only  equivocal  effect  which  uniformly  takes  place,  is  a  diminution 
in  the  numoer  and  power  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  heart's  action. 
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Whether  it  altera  the  character  6f  tbe  blood,  or  wbether  it  afiects 
tbe  heart  by  diminishing  nervous  influence,  Dr«  BabiDgtoa  has  Dot 
héd  an  opporttUDkv  of  determiniíiff. 

We  sball  oow  phortl v  aliude  lo  K>ur  cases  which  were  treated  with 
lemon  juice  by  Dr.  Babington, 

Cábu  i. — James  D ,  a  tall  and  athletio  yonng  man,  a  dock 

laborer,  22  yeaní  of  age,  was  admitted  ioto  Naaman's  ward,  Aug. 
90,  1851|  with  acute  rhenmatism.  He  has  a  white  and  coated 
tongue,  proAise  perspiratioDi  tbirst,  a  hard,  full  pulse  at  92,  aüod 
ooetive  bowels,  There  are  swellings  in  the  knees  and  wrist,  ^hich 
are  red  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  his  debility  is  so  great  that  he 
¡a  scarcelj  aUe  to  walk  to  bis  bed. 

The  patient  staled,  on  admission^  that  he  had  been  iU  three  weeks, 
and  that  he  had  suffered  from  a  similar  attack  eight  years  before, 
wfaich  lasted  for  one  month.  There  were  no  irregular  sounds  about 
the  beart. 

Treaiment.'-^To  take  six  ounces  of  lemon  jnice  three  times  a  day; 
a  drachm  of  compound  rhubarb  powder  to  be  given  on  the  morning 
foUowing  admission. 

J^irst  Doy. — Bowels  relieved,  pulse  76,  soñer;  patienl  has  ks$B 
pain  in  the  joints;  to  continua  tbe  remedy. 

TMrd  Day. — PuUe  70,  soft;  no  pain  or  swelling  of  the  jointa. 
Patient  ii  up  and  dressed;  he  declares  himself  quite  well,  and  re- 
queats  to  be  aiscbarged.  He  is  asked  to  remain  a  day  or  two  longer 
to  improve  his  general  strength;  but  he  declines,  as  be  states  he  is 
well  able  to  won. 

Case  IL — Samuel  H  ,  aged  19,  of  slight  form,  a  warebouse 

aun,  much  exposed  in  his  work  to  cúrrente  of  air;  never  before  had 
any  similar  attack.  For  four  or  fivo  days  he  has  had  sl^bt  swelling 
and  tenderaess  in  the  knees  and  ankles. 

On  admission  into  Naaman's  ward,  Sept.  10,  1851,  there  wat 
great  swelling,  redness,  and  inteose  pain  of  the  right  elbow  joint, 
extending  both  upwards  for  seFeral  iuehes  and  downward  into  the 
wríst  The  tuoiefaction  was  so  ae^ere  that  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  inflammatiofi  was  not  rather  pblegmonova  than  rheumatic,  but 
tha  pain  and  awellinc  in  the  other  joints  settied  tbia  point  Tonque 
moíBt,  butwhite;  puTse  116,  fuU;  bowels  regular;  skin  perq>in£le. 
To  t¿kñ  six  cunees  of  lemon  juioe  three  times  a  day;  low  diet. 

Fir$t  ¿%qr.^-Pulse  lOO,  softer;  bowela  regular;  arm  and  elbow- 
joinft  much  we  same  as  yesterday.    To  go  on  with  Ihe  romedy. 

I\^th  J94y.— Pulse  68)  soft;  the  pain  and  swelling  of  tbe  elbow 
have  decreased  rapidly  since  last  visit,  and  aie  now  very  slighí; 
bowels  stin  regular. 

JSgTUh  Doy. — No  pain  anywhei^  but  still  some  stiffiíess  of  the 
right  elbow-io¡nt|  which  prevente  the  complete  extensión  of  tbe  arm; 
bowels  regular. 

Jko€iy%k  Day. — Dismissed,  free  firom  aU  eomplaint,  and  baving  tbe 
faU  use  of  his  right  arm,  the  elbow^joint  of  which  haa  retumed  to 
its  natural  size.  The  patient  required  one  doae  of  Che  compound 
rhubarb  powder  during  the  treatment. 
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Ca8b  III. — James  S  ,  aged  twenty,  a  baker,  mnch  exposed 

to  heat  and  oold  in  working  at  night;  never  beíbre  had  a  mnilar 
attack;  has  suffered  for  ten  days  pain  and  sweliing  of  both  shouMer 
joints;  admitted  into  Naaman's  ward  on  Sept  10,  1851,  ñavinggreat 
pain  in  both  ehoulders,  but  especial) j  ihe  leit,  so  that  he  is  verv  reine- 
tant  to  attempt  to  raise  the  left  arm.  Pulse  106,  hard;  skin  hot; 
tongue  white  and  dry,  much  febrile  excitement;  boweis  confined. 
Ordered  six  cunees  of  lemon  juice  three  times  a  day ;  fifteen  grains 
of  compound  extract  of  colcynth  to  be  taken  at  night. 

JFirst  Day  after  Admi$sion. — Boweis  well  relieved;  pulse  82;  lees 
pain;  to  continué  the  lemon  juice. 

ly^th  Doy. — ^Pulse  80;  pam  and  ewelling  much  abated;  to  go  on. 

Mghth  í)ay, — No  pain  or  sweliing;  is  able  to  raise  both  liands 
above  his  head,  and,  so  fiar  as  regards  the  rhenmatism,  is  weil.  Pa- 
tient  continúes  in  the  hospital  in  consequenoe  of  a  sweliing  in  the 
groin,  which  was  opened  two  days  after  his  admission,  and  is  going 
on  fevorably.  He  required  purgativo  medicine  every  altérnate  day 
while  taking  the  lemon  juice. 

Case  IV. — ^Johu  H ,  aged  twenty-two,  single,  a  policeman, 

formerly  a  fanm-iaborer,  with  mrid  complexión,  light  hair,  and  stru* 
mous  appearance;  babits  températe.  The  patient  was  attacked  with 
acute  rneumatism  three  years  ago,  but  has  since  had  good  health, 
until  within  the  last  fortnight,  when  he  began  to  suffer  with  his  pres- 
ent  illness.  The  inner  sides  of  each  foot  and  ankie  were  fírst  affected, 
and  then  the  elbows  and  bands  became  swollen,  red  and  painíul,  in 
which  State  he  was  admitted  into  Naaman's  ward,  No.  8,  on  July  9, 
1851. 

There  was  then  a  murmur  heard  on  the  heart'ssystole;  pulse  IM, 
hard,  strong  and  incompressible;  tongue  coated  and  white;  coun- 
tenance  congested;  appetite  gone;  boweis  costive;  uriñe  acid,  specific 
gravity  1010,  about  one  quart  passed  daily;  perspiration  profuse; 
pulse  82.    Ordered  lemon  juice  three  times  a  day. 

Fvr%i  Day  after  Admi$9Íon. — ^Tfae  pain  and  ewdling  of  the  elbows 
and  hands  aecreasing;  ordered  to  continué  the  remedy. 

Flfth  Da/u. — ^The  lemon  juice  seemed  to  cause  a  little  gríping  pain 
in  the  boweis,  whidh  were  moved  twice  a  day  whilst  its  use  was 
oontínued.  The  pulse  80;  small,  weak  and  compressible.  Tbere 
remained  no  vestige  of  pain  ñor  swellinff  anywhere. 

Tenth  i7ay.^Pulse  still  80;  no  bruié  heard  now  with  the  eystole 
of  the  heart  The  patíent  has  been  quite  free  from  all  complaint  for 
■everal  days.  The  pulse  retaíns  the  same  charad«r  as  on  Üie  fifth 
day«    DÍBcharged  cured.«^Zondbn  LoufncBU 


»  1 1»^^0^^^^^^^^ 


OüiUEs  FOR  CowBTiPATioN.'— -1.  A  freeuse  of  common  6ah.    t,  Froiki  half 
to  a  vhole  teaspoqnful  of  Gayenne  Pepper,  in  molasses,  beíore  éa'ch  meál— 
both  useful  in  oaset  of  general  prostratloa    8.  Bat  tberé  is  noibtng  more 
'serrieeable  thatt  the  it^^  osa  of  €hrQhmtí  FUut,  id  Itread  isaid  plaio  puddioga 
Í8  a  rsinedy  and  •  haniy. 
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Stone  and  GraveL 
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Calcnlous  dieeases  are  among  tbe  most  freqtient,  distressing  and 
incurable  of  all  chronic  aumenta.  The  term  calculus  ís  applied  to 
aoy  solid  or  unorganized  concretions  fonnd  in  the  human  bodj,  and 
aach  concretions  have  been  found  in  nearly  all  its  mucous  cavities 
and  paasages;  in  the  tear-ducta,  the  mouth  (tartar),  tonsils,  salivary 
docta,  Btomach^  intestines,  biliary  passagea,  bronchi,  nrínary  canaJa, 
bladder,  &c.  Earthj  concretions  have  aleo  been  found  in  the  brain, 
and  commonlj  aurround  bnllets  or  foreign  bodies  imbedded  in  the 
aytem. 

We  ahall  direct  our  attentlon  apeeially  to  the  urinary  calculi,  aa 
found  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  These  are  found  by  chemical  an^ 
alyna,  to  contain  uríc  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  urate  of  soda,  phos- 
phate  of  lime,  ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime, 
aüica,  cystic  acid,  xanthic  acid,  ooloring  matter  of  uriñe,  purpúrate 
of  £ammonia,  fibrin,  mucos,  urea;  more  or  leas  of  these  are  found 
mized  together.  I  gíve  thia  Iodj?,  and  to  many  readérs,  incomprehen» 
aible  list,  for  a  reaaon  wbich  wifl  soon  become  appar^nt. 

The  uriñe  is  a  liquid  secreted  from  the  blood  oy  the  kidneys.  It 
consista  of  the  surpius  wa)er  of  the  blood,  holding  in  solution  effete. 
or  waste,  or  foreisn  matters,  from  which  it  is  needful  that  the  blood 
should  be  purífied.  The  quantity  of  water  varíes  according  to  the 
amonnt  drank  or  taken  wim  food,  and  the  activity  of  the  function  of 
perspiration.  In  warm  weather,  when  we  perspire  much,  the  quan* 
lity  of  uriñe  is  diminished;  in  oold  weather,  when  the  skin  is  con* 
itringed,  the  uriñe  ia  increased;  but  the  difference  is  mainly  in  the 
proportion  of  water,  and  not  in  the  matters  it  holds  in  solution.  These 
matters  are  urea,  uríc  acid»  laotic  add,  the  sulphates  and  phosphates 
of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  many  others,  regular  and  occasional. 
Where  do  these  substances  come  firoml  From  two  sources;  tbe 
food  we  eat,  and  the  deatmbtion  of  animal  tíssues,  which  takes  place 
in  every  act  of  our  Uves.  If  we  move,  there  is  a  destruction  of  mus- 
cular substance,  and  a  forraation  of  urea,  ammonia,  &a.  If  we  think, 
there  ia  a  destruction.  of  brain.  This  waste  is  repaired  by  nutrítion^ 
and  tbe  waste  matter  must  be  carríed  out  of  the  system  by  varíoui 
excretoríes* 

When  certain  substances  in  the  orine  are  in  excess,  or  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  other  substances  having  for  them  particular  tí 
finitíes,  they  are  liable  to  be  precipitatod  in  a  solid  form,  makinggrav* 
el;  or,  if  united  in  largor  maasea,  stone.  When  there  is  anv  sob- 
■lance  to  form  thenucleua.of  accretion,*  asa  clot  of  blood,  membrane, 
any  solid  substance  in  the  bladder,  the  formation  of  stoiie  is  favored 
«na  'expedited;  bat  it  la  pláin  that  an  atom  of  gravel  may  be  Itielf 
the  ttodeus  of  siioh  a  formation. 

The  most  common  focm  of  cálculos  is  that  denominated  the  ttric  ot 
Uthic  acid  calcólos^  consisting  of  urea,  combined  with  some  free  acid, 
vith  the  usoal  additíoii  of  ^omionia*    The  urate  of  ammonia  requírea 
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a  certain  amount  of  water  to  disaolve  it;  whenever  it  is  in  exceaa,  it 
must  be  thrown  down  as  a  sedimenU  Excess  of  muriatic  acid  or 
acetic  acid  in  the  stomach,  may  be  a  canse  of  calculi.  These  calcnli 
are  probably  first  found  in  tbe  kidney;  when  they  kave  attained  a 
certain  size,  they  pasa  down  the  urétera,  often  producing  great  paÍD. 
and  are  then  voíded  by  the  urethra  or  retained  in  the  Uadder  and 

fradually  enlarged.    Some  of  these  are  more  than  one  inch  and  a 
alf  in  diameter,  and  they  uaually  occnr  in  children, 
Nezt  in  freqnency  is  the  oxalate  of  lime  caloulus.    It  is  called  the 
mulberry.caiculas,  from  its  rongh  shape,  and  dark  brown  color. — 
There  is  one  of  these  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  two  inchea  ¡M 
diameter. 

Next  to  these  are  the  phoephate  of  lime  calculL  They  are  maét 
of  the  same  snbstances  as  the  earthy  portíon  of  the  bonea,  and  sottie- 
times  grow  to  an  enormous  sise»  nearly  flUing  the  bladdeir.  . 

The  ammonía,  pho^hate  of  magnesia  calculi  are  ais»  nd  mifre- 
quent 

There  are  few  persons,  whose  uriñe  does  not  at  some  times  depo^» 
alte  a  gravelly  sediment,  which  may  be  predpitaled  eitberin  the  peí* 
vis  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  bladder,  or  in  the  vessel,  in  which  the  nrim 
is  kept,  after  its  excretion.  Calculi  c(  laroe  síze  sometimes  form  in 
the  kidney;  but  more  frequently  in  the  bíadder.  Women  are  le« 
subject  to  tíie  latter  than  men,  one  reasoo  for  which  is  suppoaed  to 
be  the  shortness  and  dilatability  of  the  female  urethra  favoring  tibe 
excretion  of  graveL 

The  passage  of  a  large  sravel  through  the  urétera  is  oftea  accom» 
panied  with  nausea,  vómituig,  agoniaing  paias  shooting  down  from 
the  loin  to  the  thigh:  in  men  there  may  be  retraction  and  inflamanap 
tion  of  the  testicle.  The  pulse  is  not  affected,  untU  a  continaanoe  of 
the  irritation  and  pain  produce  inflammation  and  exhaustio».  When 
the  gravel  is  stopped  in  the  uréter,  that  tobe  dilates  with  the  pressore 
of  uriñe,  untQ  it  may  become  nearly  as  large  as  the  bladder.  Tha 
suppression  of  uriñe  throws  the  ^fete  mattsr  back  into  the  blood, 
and  the  consequence  is  delirium,  coma,  deatb. 

Once  in  the  bladder,  the  stone  is  at  first  of  fittle  ¡ncenyemeoce; 
biit  as  its  size  and  weight  increase,  and  its  rougfa&ess,  it  bec(»nea  the 
occaaion  of  irritation,  sharp  pain,  stoppage  of  uriñe,  and  many  dia* 
tressinc  sy mtoms.  After  joHii^  or  mart  exercise,  the  orine  ia  nm^ 
ed  with  blood,  from  the  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  falad» 
der.  Mucus  is  also  poured  out  to  euTelop  the  slone  aad  shield  the 
containing  organ.  Thia  may  also  impode  the  flow  of  «riñe.  The 
agony  of  a  fit  of  the  stone  is  excraciating,  and  the  bladder  and  all  tbe 
aurroundmg parts  are  in  astate  of  apaamodie  aotíon*  It  is  relatod 
tüüt  two  men  haré,  in  theae  agonies,  euft  stoneaftom  tbeir  own  bh^ 
dera. 

I  have  no  deaire  to  prolong  my  deaori^tído  of  the  natnre  and  efeeta 
of  these  terrible  diseases;  my  chief  ob|tat  m  th»  srtícle  bekig  to 
gíve  what  I  believe  to  be  tíieir  eayaos»  pleveatíon,  aad  oüre. 

The  causea  of  gravel  aad  stone  I  belwfd  to  be  a  fleah  diet,  dysjMH 
ay  and  its  causea,  and  bard  watefi    A  ílesk  diel  seema  lo  me,  to  be 


Wtíff&eíñúofíáíAj  the  worat  út  these  causes.  The  moBt  freqnent  forms 
of  calculi  are  thbse  which  come  fi-om  an  exc^s  of  urea.  They  oc- 
cor  ofteoefit  jn  cfaüdhood,  before  the  kidnéys  háve  leamed  to  perform 
Úie  mdditimal  labor  of  excrefing  the  eaten  flesh,  ia  addttion  to  the 
wasted  matter  of  the  tiráúés.  Hard  water  and  «alt  convéy  into  tiie 
«yitem  a  aurphis  of  lime,  eoda^  and  magnesia.  The  (ree  uBe  of  salt 
gives  aho  a  surplin  of  both  soda  and  niüríatic  acni,  which  enier  into 
tbe  eompotitton  of  calcolL  A  dyspeptid  eondMon,  from  whatever 
cauae^  produces  aoide  in  the  stomach)  which  pass  oiT  by  the  uriñe,  and 
occaflion<  gravoUy  precipitation.  An  unhealthy  oondition  of  the  skia 
•Iflo  throws.theto  substahces  npon  the  kídneys.  In  a  word/  whkteV- 
er  óan  cause  geaerai  disease  may  canse  this  partícnhür  form  of  it 

Tbe  pteventive  tréaimeatextends  tb  all  these  causes  a  puré  diét, 
aoft  water,  and  healthy  cooditions.  A  pura  diet  is  one  €rf  farínaceoiiía 
▼egeitablea^  eseufenfs,  and  fruits,  fiosi  whieh  flesh  is  enlirely,  or,  at 
leiust,  in  a  great  measore,  esdaded.  Pbre  water  may  be  faad  wfaerev* 
«r  Kain  Mb,  or  by  disCíUation;  bnt  ftoitsand  the  wafery  vegetables 
anppl  V  enoi^Fh  for  the  uie  of  the  fl(f«tem  )f  but  little  salt  be  used.  A 
faealthj  oondítion*  of  the  sfcin,  exetviie,  and  a  good  digestióh,  will 
insore  against  these  diseaises. 

And  in  giving  the  preventivo  treatmédt,  I  hlive  iddicated  nearly  all 
that  can  be  done  when  the  disease  exista.  A  spare,  puré  diet,  healthy 
coBdstions,  and  a  irée  use  of  piire,  «oft  wilter,  wonla  snspend  the  m^ 
mstíon  of  a  oalenlus,  and  p^obibly  CtVor  its  resoRiti6n.  The  sita 
bath,  the  eompress  over  the  biadder^  and  the  wét  sheet  pack,  wbuld 
aUeviate  the  worsC  syaitoms  of  irritatíoiiy  pain,  snd  inflammation.^ 
In  the  extreme  j^onies  of  ^ravel  aad  stone,  I  have  seen  a  wet  sheet 
of  four  thickneases,  di^ped  m  ice  water  wraqf^Kd  arenad  the  patient, 
with  ioanedísto  reliefL       ... 

Where  an  operation*is  decided  npon^'the  beit  pcísñUe 'mraparMtbn 
for  it  is  a  thoroagh  courae  of  .HydropathEc  treatmeñt  Tbe  nervas 
are  braced  to  bear  the  operatibn,  and  the  a^tem  pal  ¡a  the  beil  con* 
diiúon  for  a  i^edjr  ceoevery. 

itonyuB^ntal  F^nyiÍQiaaa  . 

**lt  takes  all  eorts  of  people  to  make  aVoríd,**  ía  a  homely  apé* 
theffm,  containing  a  verity  indisputable.  So  everv,  calling  hi  life  is 
madé  up,  of  ihQm.bers  ejiaibítíag  div^r3l£í^s  of  charja^ter.  Th^t  ^f 
Mediciné,  as  w'ellas  oibér  pursüitfi,;furn:shes^exenipn^catióhá  o^ 
truisra.  For  critickl  exainination  we  may  suDdívíde  the  professors  *ól 
the  healing  art  into  taribtis.groüps,'eáct  distlrigóísU.éd  by  characier- 
istié  tráits  from  thb  otíiets:  An  attempt  at  cíássifl^^átioñoiT  itík  sort 
ma;^  have  some  intelrest,  and .  possibly  be  attendéd  wfth  prpñt.  ]  The 
Amositioií  to  críticise  othérB  is  a'cominqn  weaknesd,  not  álWajrs  krtb 
geOier  áíñiálile.  It  is  often  eásZ^ir' to  do  thi^  tháii  to  redognir^ '  one^s 
o#íi  peculiaiítíés.  Tliat  the  fahlti  of  dur  breíhren  are  vie wéd  mL 
ttoéoopicaOjí^  While  tlíe  pextoñal  defecto  of  the  obtórvér  neVer  enteh 


the  field  of  his  own  visión,  is  but  too  frequentlj  true.  We  cannotsee 
ourselves  as  others  see  ua.  Nevertbeless,  if  conducted  with  a  rígbt 
spirit,  it  maj  not  be  whoUj  a  bootless  occupation  to  study  human  char- 
acter  óbjectwely  as  a  matter  of  curious  reseai'ch ;  and  such  a  study, 
indeed,  may  be  useful,  if  theciiticdonotomit^K^'cctíD^examinatioiM, 
and  if  he  endeavor  to  apply  the  results  of  his  inquiriesi  in  either  di- 
rection,  to  hiá  own  improvement 

The  idea  has  ocenrred  to  ustopprtray  some  oí  thedifierentdasseí 
of  physicians,  and  by  way  of  brealung  ground  in  tbis  unocoopied  field 
of  ezplorationv  we  propose,  at  thia  time,  to  say  a  few  woids  of  a  groap 
wIücQ  we  will  desígnate  the  monvmentaL  The  reader  migbt  perhapi 
be  Bomewhat  non-plussed  in  trying  to  divine  the  signiíieance  of  üus 
adjective^Tumtimm^  as  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  medical  profesiion. 
The  term,  however,  is  something  more  tban  a  m^e  rhetorícal  oonoeit 
An  eloqnent  teacber^  in  his  parting  remarks  to  a  dass  of  medical 
Btudents,  enjoined  upon  them  the  importance  of  unceaaing  application 
if  thev  did  not  wish  to  remain  livin|;  monuments  of  what  medical  ad- 
ence  had  been,  instead  of  exemplifying  its  aotaal  eondition.  Thk 
happy  thought  has  sugeest^d  the  epithet.  We  observe  eveiy where 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  a  certain  number  who  represent  the 
past,  rather  than  the  present  Tbey  are  living  monunientsof  former 
stages  of  the  career  of  science.  To  understand  their  position  our  ex- 
amination  mnst  be  retrospectivo.  They  do  irot  reflect  scienoe  as  it 
is,  still  less  as  it  is  to  be,  but  perpetúate  it  as  it  has  been. 

We  have  said  that  monumental  physicians.  exist  every  where.— 
There  are  none  of  our  readen  who  cannot  indicate,  in  their  respect- 
ive cirdes,  persons  of  this  stamp*  They  have,  moreover,  alwayí 
«xisted.  They  are  not  crf'modem  <HÍgin«  They  were  abundant  at 
the  time  of  Harvey,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  oñen  rdterated  statement 
that  nono  of  bis  brethren  who  were  o  ver  forty  years  of  age  ever  ad- 
mitted  the  veríty  of  the  diacover^  of  the  circulation.  These  monn- 
jnenlal  physieiaDS  doubüess  contmued  to  represent  in  their  teachiogs 
and  practico  the  oíd  doctrine  that  the  arteries  were  air  tabes !  Harvey 
himself  had  something  of  the  monumental  dement  in  his  coropositioo, 
for  he  obstinately  refused  toadmit  the  discovery  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
seis.  Jenner  was  surrounded  with  monumentd  physicians  who  rid- 
iculed,  scouted,  and  opposed  a  díscov^y  which  has  saved  müiioos  of 
hnman  beings  from  a  loathsome  disease.  A  marble  monument,  at  tbii 
late  day,  is  to  be  reared  to  the  memory  of  thatgreat  benefactor  of  the 
race.  One  cannot  hélp  thinking  how  mnch  better  tiían  this  bad  it 
been  if  his  monumental  contemporaries  had  not  withheld  the  encoor* 
agement  and  meed  of  praise  which  were  his  due. 

Monumental  physicians  of  the  present  time  do  not  all  represent  the 
same  períod  of  the  past  A  few  are  the  living  represen tatíves  of  med- 
idne  as  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Some  carry  us  back  a  score 
of  years ;  and  others  are  only  removed  a  single  decade.  Of  the  moo- 
uments  of  the  first  class  in  the  ordjer  of  time,  we  find  some  adheríqg 
Btül  to  the  teachings  of  the  immortd  Rush.  Such  an  one  believes  ia 
the  nnity  of  cfisease,  and,  as  a  practitioner,  his  tendencies  are  sanguin- 
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Bty.  Hb  kiDoel  is  bright  and  sharp,  and  always  oq  hand  for  ready 
«se^  Bloodlelting,  so  potent  eíther  tbr  good  or  íll,  is  a  daily  operation 
with  him.  He  is  sure  not  to  ruó  any  risk  of  lettin^  his  patients  die 
fer  the  want  of  this  remedy.  Other  monuments  oi  the  same  chrono- 
logical  class,  (tnit tbese are comparatíveJy few in  nuinber,)perpetuate 
the  viewa  and  practíce  of  the  gifted,  eccentríc  Brown.  Thus,  living 
mooumeots  represent  not  only  the  different  stadia  of  scientific  prog- 
resa, bttt  diflbrent  ideas  incident  to  the  state  of  science  ai  the  same 
era. 

lo  monuroents  of  a  more  modem  date,  Bronssais  still  Uves,  and 
Aonrishes  with  perennial  vigor.  Inflammation,  the  fundamental  pa- 
tbologícal  element  in  all  diseases,  and»  deductívely,  leeches,  with  gum 
water  for  diet,  fonn  the  basis  of  practice.  The  Hepatic  pathology 
haa  its  numerous  monumental  represenlatives.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  ibis  pathology,  a  portion  of  the  prímeval  curse  was  the  infliction  of 
a  liver ;  the  biles  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  innate  depravity  of  man, 
is  to  be  ejected  by  wietics  and  cathartics,  and  so  lotig  as  a  drop  re* 
mains,  the  physical  man  is  unregenerate. 

To  descríliie  the  different  kinds  of  monumental  represen tatives 
would  involve  a  catalogue  of  all  the  more  salient  points  of  the  hístory 
of  medicine  within  the  aiemory  of  those  now  livii^.  We  have  not 
the  materials  for  aa  analysis  of  this  description.  Our  object  is  only 
to  point  out  the  distinctive  characters  which  belong  to  the  class. — 
The  portrait  of  each  specimen  would  pfesent  a  certain  individuality 
of  physiognomy.  The  study,  in  its  details,  can  be  pnrsued  by  each 
obaer ver  with  the  models  before  him  among  those  which  fall  within 
tbe  acope  of  his  personal  acquaintance.  üaguerreotype  likenesses 
might  be  fumisbea  in  abundance,  but  the  end  would  bardly  repay  the 
trouble. 

CoUectively,  the  members  of  the  group  under  consideration  have 
certain  features  in  common  which  distinguish  the  genus,  without  des- 
ceodÍDg  to  the  multiplicity  of  particulars  which  pertain  to  individuáis. 
The  ieading,  most  distinctive  qnality,  ÍMjuoednea$  o/paniiatu  While 
the  progresa  of  science  and  art  is  onward,  they  are  stationary»  occu- 
pving  the  same  spot,  with  eyes  reverted,  not  remembering  Lot's  wife  I 
They  can  perceive  nothinff  eneooraging  or  attractive  in  receot  devei* 
opments,  and  still  lesa  is  there  aught  in  theprospective  to awaken en- 
thosiasm.  Your  monumental  physicians  are  food  of  talking  of  the  su- 
l»erioríty  of  times  gone  by.  Tney  are  the  very  antipodes  of  the  op- 
tiaiist.  ^  Medicine  has  loet  much  of  its  ancient  character  and  claims' 
is  a  favoríte  remarL  *  The  profession  is  deteriorating.'  '  There  is  no 
telling  what  is  to  be  the  ena.^  They  even  entertain  serious  a|qpre- 
hensions  lest,  with  the  march  <^  pseudo-civilization,  the  whole  world 
will  by  and  by  go  over  to  quackery  I  '  Tbe  various  forma  of  empir- 
iciam  veré  certainl^  not  so  rampant  in  their  ycMing  days/  They 
have  a  verv  low  opmion  of  the  younger  class  of  physicians.  They 
regard  with  distrust  organizations  for  mutual  improvement  and  the 
sidvaoioement  of  sdence.  Oensistencv  with  them  is  indeed  a  jewel, 
for  they  never  chai^.    Experience  is^  intbeír  view,  the  onlv  souroe 

ülumination,  and  the  more  experíoice  they  get  the  more 
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íb  their  own  coofidence  ín  their  long  establiabed  Tiéw«  and  praodfti 
8ure  to  be  enhanced.  They  are  outraged  at  the  aodacity  of  a  newnr 
generation  in  thinking  and  aoting  for  tnemflelves.  Sentoríty,  id  th«ir 
entímationy  claims  more  than  respect,  it  should  be  inyesled  wUh  «t- 
thority,  forgetling  that  it  is  as  cmgraoefiíl  on  tbe  wae  hand  to  ionBt 
upon  the  homage  dne  to  age,  as  it  is,  oo  the  other  handy  to'withhoid 
it  in  proper  measure.  Bat  we  need  not  éztend  the  Ikt  of  geaeric 
attríbntes ;  what  has  been  meatíoned  will  euffioe  for  all  pntipoMt  of 
differential  cHagnoris. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  tenor  of  tbese  retnarka  is  calcnlatei  to 
deprecíate  the  past  condition  of  medicine.  In  plaeíng  a  jost  rewd 
on  the  cbaracter  of  oursoienceatany  formerepoch^wearenotiuoiie 
to  compare  it  with  its  present  position.  it  wouM  be  indeed  hamüia- 
ting  if  snob  a  comparíson  did  not  exhibítaeontrast  moreor  letftstiik- 
ing.  Constant  proffress  is  the  law  of  this  as  of  other  departmenls  sf 
knowledge  which  oo  not  gpring  from  revelaron.  It  ié  by^the  labon 
of  iXñ  trnth-loving  votarie9  (not  living  monunientQ)  in  every  age,  tkát 
Medicine  has  advanced  thns  far  ín  its  onward  eonrse.  It  haá  beosme 
what  it  is  by  the  aggregatíon  of  the  products  of  eaob  suecessi^  gen- 
eration. Does  any  one  doabt  its  progressive  charaotert  Sacb  a 
skeptic  is  too  ignoran!  of  the  sabject  to'  be  qnaltfied  to  form  an  opifi* 
ion.  Mark  the  changes  that  have  tranepired  during  the  last  qnarter 
of  a  century  I  Look  at  the  resalta  of  the  applioation  of  physical  rigai 
to  the  diagnosis  of  the  disea^es  of  the  heart  and  langs ;  aad,  more  re- 
oently,  of  the  iotroduction  óf  the  microsoope  inta  the  stody  of  tbe 
solide  and  fluids  in  healtb  and  diseaee  I  Look  at  the  noaologioai  ípsoe 
now  ocGupied  by  the  neuroses,  and  coonder  that  t wenty  years  i^  tbe 
misnomer  tic  dohreuso  was  almost  the  solé  represmitative  of  neond* 

g'c  affections.  Liook  on  the  influence  on  practico  which  hasreeoited 
om  a  better  appreciátion  of  ansiñia^  from  tbe  recognítion  of  the  aelf* 
Kmited  duration  of  vanons  diseases,  from  the  stody  of  the  natuial  bia- 
iory  of  essential  fevers,  from  more  correct  viewsof  the  pathoiogy  oí 
tnmrcnlosis,  from  the  light  shed  on  the  reiations  of  the^  dt^ren^  ali- 
mentary  oonstituents  to  nutritíon  and  animal  temperaturs,  ete»,  ett 
Some  diseases,  in  this  shortperíód^  have  tftken  enihreiy  new  sitaatíooSi 
e.  s.  diabetes  has  become  an  a&ctionof  assimiiatíon,  not  of  secretioD; 
ano,  again,  new  diasases  have  been  discoTered^  e.  g.  the  méfi^ 
BtiffMiL  All  this  is,'i^ trost^  sopenerogatory  Uitcmr  neaders»  Bot) 
we'repeat,  to  plaee  a  jast  estimate  upon  any  period  ia  the  past,  ^«ve 
are  to  exhibit  it  not  only  in  contrast  W4lb  the  present,  bot  witli  a  P^' 
liod  stHl  more  remotOé  Medioine,  a  ^arter  of-  a  eentnry  ago,  wat 
far  in  advanoe  of  Ihe  position  nirhich  it  held  at  the  remove  of  a  half 
eentnry.  Is  it  any  disparagemeot  .of  the  nhy sioal  sciences  of by^gf^^ 
jrears  that  snch  rapid  stride*  háve  iately  neelí  made  in  tlieir  wppnc^' 
tion  to  useful  artsT  Is  the*  brillíaiNy^  of  tbe  discovery  of  PuedUíd 
dimmed  by  tjke  fiict  ihat  tbe  eiectrioal  fluid  has  jndt  been  máds  ^ 
serrientlo  tetegraphie  purpos^l  It  was  not  tese  a  gferiens  aohi0V« 
menty  not  Tery  many  years  stkice,' for  Félton  to  have  períbrmed  th^ 
voy  age  from  Alban  y  to  New  Ywk  in  a  vessel  propeNéd  by  steam,  b^* 
canse  at  a  still  later  period  thsp  m(M«e  gigantfe  miterprise  of  crossing 
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Ihe  Atfauítíe  bjü  meaiía  of  ihe  tame  mbtii^e  powér  has  been  accompliali- 
fd*  liei  06  honor  tbe  pást,  aod  reverenoe  tbe  ñames  of  those  to  whúse 
peniíui  and  iodustry  tbe  world  ia  indebted  for  its  preaent  atock  of  know- 
Mge.  Bal  let  tbe  reoords  of  biatory  and  a  juat  eense  of  onr  obtiga- 
tioM  take  tbe  place  of  ÜYÍng  monoments/  a^  least  in  medieal  acience. 

Wilt  tbe  captious  reader  aay  that  oor  remarics  are  calculated  to 
diap«rage  a  portion  of  tbe  medioal  profession  1  The  only  rejoinder 
te  tbis  críticianí  is  au  appeal  to  tbe  justiieas  of  tbe  remarka.  Are 
tbere  not  pbysioíanB  even  at  the  present  moment  who  continué  to 
tneer  at  the  stetboscope  as  a  naeless  toy  t  Are  tbere  not  still  mora 
who  vifftually  repudíate  physiGal  diagnosis  1  And  is  tbere  not  r^bom 
for  a  simUar  questíon  witb  reapect  to  abnost  every  other  develapment 
eíiDodem  scíencel 

A  homily  is  not  complete  withont  an  exhortatioa.  The  Science  of 
Medicine  is  ^mpbatícaily  progressÍTe.  Not  only  baa  it  advanced  np 
to  ^e  present  time,  but  its  course  is  still  to  be  onwanL  .  Do  we  rep* 
iBsent  ita  preseid»  or  past  tondition  1  Tbis  is  an  inquiry  for  individ- 
ual appiicatiOn.  Bat  tbis  is  only  one  of  tbe  points  of  view  in  whick 
the  su^ect  comes  boma  lo  our  reflections.  SháU  we  keep  pace  witk 
ila  prc^ressive  marcb,  or  sball  we  at  a  futnre  date,  if  Ufe  be  spared, 
be  the  represantatives  of  what  now  is,  and  not  of  wbat  it  is  tben  tobe  1 
It  ifl  only  by  continued  exertions»  goided  by  a  proper  recognition  of 
(he  law  of  progress,  tbat  ve  sball  aVoid  becomms,  if  we  are  not  al« 
ready,  fnoníimenial  piq^meians. — Bf^aJto  Mediad  JoumaL 


Popular  lostraotion  in  Physiology 

Much  may  be  done  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Quackery  by  iudici<! 
ous  efforts  in  diffusing  infbrmation  on  snbjects  pertaining  to  the  sci* 
ence  and  practice  of  medicine.  We  do  not  mean  to  advócate  the 
policy  of  making  smatterers  in  patholoffy«  therapentics,  or  other 
Dranches  of  knowledge  strictly  professional  in  their  character.  Tfaere 
is  quite  enough  assumption  on  tnese  points  already,  so  tbat  the  prac- 
titioner  is  often  invited  to  remrd  the  pattent,  or  one  or  more  of  fais 
frienda»  in  the  light  of  a  consiilting  pbysician  in  the  cases  he  is  called 
on  to  treat  Víe  have  no  idea  or  attempting  to  qaalify  the  non-med- 
ical puUic  for  critical  antmadVersions  on  the  measnres  pursued  in  the 
eases  of  disease  whieh  come  under  observation.^  The  practitioner 
meets  with  enongh  assnrance  airéady  on  tbis  score  amon^  bis  friends 
and  their  neighbors.  What  we-  do  mean  is,  that  the  pnblic  mind  may 
be  enliehted  so  as  to  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  medical  science,  and  to  distinguish  false  pretense  and  ignorant  as- 
anrance  from  tme  knowledge  and  skill.  In  proportion  as  this  is  ac^ 
complished^  the  medical  profession,  so  far  as  it  faithfuDy  representa 
the  science,  cannot  fail  to  rise  in  public  respect  and  conndcnce. 

*  Aod  '^e'*  do  not  íew  «tca  "smatteran  in  pathology  and  tberspeotici^"  ñor  the  "orib. 
kál  «nimadTaisiona"  of  (Mtientojuid  their  fírienda  Heii  prtce  Ule  too  highlj.  The  moro 
jo«  teech  them  of  dittaM,  and  the  utheerimin  u/éUm  tf  rmñédie»,  the  more  anzioos  will  thej 
\m  to  employ  medical  aid  in  fiicknees^  and«  too,  oolj  the  moat  honeet  and  competent    ■. 
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Popularízing  the  stud j  of  physidogj  is  one  of  the  means  for  dM* 
end  under  eonsideration.  The  more  persona  become  aequainted  with 
the  machinery  of  the  haman  orsamaro,  the  leas  ready  are  they  to 
trust  the  regulation  of  its  disorcfers  to  incompetent  handa.  and  the 
better  able  to  diacrímínale  between  the  incompetent  ana  compe- 
tent  practitioner.  With  reference  to  these  objects,  as  well  as  for  oth- 
er  advantages  belonging  to  the  study,  physiology  should  become  aa 
element  of  popular  education.  It  should  be  taught  by  those  proper» 
ly  qualifíed  for  the  duty,  not  by  irresponsible  itineranta.  In  ooD^es, 
and  all  the  higher  seminaríes  of  leaming,  the  phenomena  of  life 
should  hold  as  prominent  a  niche  in  the  curriculum  of  instructioiiy 
certainlVf  as  those  of  the  inorganic  world  which  give  ríse  lo  the  sci- 
ences  of  physics,  chemístry,  and  astronomy.  The  íntrinsic  claima  of 
the  former  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  than  those  of  tbe  latter,  aside 
from  the  additional  interest  arising  from  their  personal  relations  to 
eyexT  individual. 

We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  líterary  institution  of  any 
note  wíU  have  its  professor  or  teacher  of  Physiology,  prepared  to 
conduct  the  youthful  inquirer  for  natural  truth  into  every  department 
of  this  wide  and  beantiiul  domain,  nnfolding  all  the  fariations  and 
adaptions  of  organization  throughout  the  vegetable  and  animal  ktn^ 
doms,  not  limiting  his  researches  to  gross  appearanoes,  butintroduo- 
ing  him  to  the  new  field  for  exploration  which  the  microscope  haa 
revealed,  and  the  not  less  extensive  or  interesting  province  developed 
by  the  chemical  analyst.  We  trust  and  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  physiological  science  will  be  cultivated  without  reference 
to  the  practico  of  medicine;  when,  like  chemistry,  astronomy,  and 
physics,  it  will  have  its  zealous  votaries  among  tnose  who  have  no 
mtention  of  becoming  practicing  physicians.  Among  other  good  re- 
sults,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  toe  efiect  would  be  to  elévate  the 
character  of  the  medical  profession,  and  secure  for  it  a  better  appre- 
ciation  by  the  publio.  Let  every  community  have  a  certain  nnmber 
of  persons,  not  physicians,  who  are  thoroughly  conversan t  with  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  what  would  become  of  the 
pretender  to  medical  knowledge,  whose  iffnorance  of  the  very  foun- 
dation  of  the  science  could  not  be  conceatedl 

But  in  addition  to  making  the  science  of  physiology  a  popular  par- 
suit,  we  are  persuaded  that  much  m^bt  be  done  by  the  profession  to 
enhance  public  respect  and  confidence,  if  pains  were  taken  to  remove 
popular  e/Tors  and  prejudices.  and  to  give  the  public  a  better  insigbt 
into  the  true  character  and  aims  of  medicine.  Every  practitioner 
is  aware  that  singularly  erroneous  notions  prevail  extensively  with 
respect  to  the  medical  science  and  art  For  example,  how  very  com* 
mon  is  the  irapression  that  in  all  cases  of  disease  recoverv  is  antici* 
pated  mainly  in  conseauence  of  the  specific  influence  oí  remedieSi 
nothing  being  known  oí  the  self-limited  duration  of  certain  affections, 
the  importance  of  sanítary  measnres,  etc.  Many  other  equally  ab- 
snrd  ideas,  which  are  current  with  the  public,  might  be  cited.  The 
roots  of  quackery  are  often  found  in  these  popular  errors,  and,  were 
sustenance  from  this  source  to  be  cut  ofl^  many  of  the  noxioua  weeda 
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wóuld  soon  wither  and  die.  The  profession  have  hitherto  done  l)Ut 
Iktle  in  the  way  of  enlightening  the  intelKgent  popular  mind  on  these 
BobjeetB,  and  appealing  to  plain  common  senae  for  the  validhy  of  the 
clainas  of  roedieal  science.  Is  thia  the  wiser  connet  Does  not  sound 
pobcv  díctate  the  propríetj  of  establishin^  di^rent  relations  with 
the  píiblic  on  these  matters  by  means  of  lectnres,  and  publications 
deaigned  to  effect  a  more  just  appreciation  of  medical  sciencel  These 
qoestíons  bríng  ns  to  a  new  ana  important  topie.  We  had  thia  topic 
specially  in  mind  when  we  commenced  writing,  bot  in  reaching  it  we 
have  occnpied  so  much  space  that  we  mnst  leave  it  for  the  reflections 
of  our  readers.  [^HíT-  ^^'  Jtmr. 

Additional  Observations  on  Phoiphate  of  Idme  in  Depraved  8tate& 

BT.  WABKEÑ  8T0NE,  M.  D. 


The  bríef  article  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Register,  on 
the  use  of  the  phospnate  of  lime  in  phthisis,  and  other  depraved  states 
of  the  Bystem,  has  oeen  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  and  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  some  further  remarKSy  lest  dis* 
appointment  should  follow  its  indiscriminate  use.  The  best  way  to 
secnre  for  any  remedy  its  proper  place  in  therapeutics,  is  to  determine 
its  mode  of  action.  It  is  considered,  by  the  best  observers,  that  in 
scrofulous  affections  there  is  undue  aciaity  of  the  stomach ;  and,  in 
the  opinión  of  Dr.  Thompson,  the  alkali  of  the  salivary  and  pancre- 
atic  flutds  being  nentralized,  faiis  to  convert  the  carbón  into  oii.  The 
blood  is  overcharged  with  albumen,  and  the  albuminons  exhalations  ^ 
being  deficient  in  fat,  elementary  molecules  are  not  formed  capable 
of  development  into  cells,  and  tubercular  corpuscles  are  the  result— 
Whether  this  theory  is  correct  or  not^  I  have  always  found  the  ^ood 
efiects  of  the  lime  manifest  where  this  acid  tendency  was  mamfest, 
and  it  has  always  appeared  sufficíent  to  correct  it  My  experience 
is,  that  the  cod  Ifver  oil  is  much  better  tolerated  by  the  stomach  when 
taken  with  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  bet- 
ter appropriatea.  It  is  well  understood  that  cod  liver  oU|  to  be  use- 
ful  must  be  digested,  and  furnish  to  the  blood  certain  essential  princi- 
pies known  to  be  deficient  in  phthisical  cases.  The  phosphate  of  lime 
undoubtedly  corrects  the  acidity,  and  experience  goes  stronelv  to  fa- 
vor the  theory  of  Beneke,  that  it  assisis  in  the  formation  of  healthy 
nucleif  capabie  of  development  into  cells.  When  the  oil  is  not  toler- 
ated, great  benefit  is  derived  from  the  nse  of  the  lime  in  connection 
with  nitrogenous  diet,  or  animal  oil,  in  the  form  of  diet.  Several 
cases  have  been  reported  to  me,  where  the  good  efiects  of  the  cod  liv- 
er oil  were  not  manifest  until  the  lime  was  added.  In  urging  strong- 
ly  the  use  of  the  lime  in  connection  with  cod  liver  oil  and  animal  diet, 
or  animal  oil,  I  do  not  wish  lo  be  understood  as  undervaluing  otber 
a^nts,  which  the  various  conditions  of  the  fiíiids  and  nervous  system 
often  require.  In  this  section,  and  in  the  whole  valley  oi  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  there  is  a  tendency  to  intermittents,  engorgemen  t  of  the  spieen, 
and  coasequent  deficiency  of  coloríng  maáer  in  the  blood,  in  which 
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i\ke  fleparations  of  Iroo  «re  híghiy  aaefnl.  Tbe  <^{ip|Mite  of  ím^ 
pruBsiate  of  iroQ»  iodida  of  iroB,  aad  in  decídedív  ioterfo^ttoDi  caMtí^ 
the  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  are  highly  uaefuL  £xerci$e,  partió- 
ularly  such  aa  is  calculated  to  inervase  tb^  capacity  of  tbe,  ^best,  aod 
favor  free  decarbonizatioD  of  the  hlopd«  should  not  be  OTerlooked. — 
The  cbief  difficulty  in  prívate  practioe,  in  the  míe  of  the  mam  reme* 
dies  in  phtbisis,  is  in  the  want  of  confidenoe,  and  conaequeatly,  per- 
severance  in  thejx  use.  Tbe  patient  d^iyea  i^mv^Tarj  relief  fnwi 
someone  of  tbe  tbonsand  quack  apepifics^  wbicti  ao^rely  diieniie 
symptoms,  but  have  no  curative  virti^es»  But  f^w  can  compreoead 
that  a  transformatíon.  of  tissues,  dependent  npon  vice  of  .nnUritioo,  can 
only  be  overeóme  by  long  peraeverance  in  a  course  calculated  to 
correct  it.  Cod  liyer  oil  was  used — and  with  a  confidence  equal  to 
any  modem  physictan — seventy-five  years  ago ;  but  it  went  inte  dis- 
use,  probably  from  ignorance  of  its  niode.  of  action,  and  consequently» 
want  of  confidence  in  its  use.  The  efiect  óf  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
^d  of  the  proper  appropriation  of  the  nutrinaent,  ianovr  manifest  in 
certaín  cases  of  marasmus,  not  dependent  upon  organic.  diseaae,  but 
equally  destructive.  The  íbod^  at  times,  appears  to  be  dügested,  aod, 
by  tbe  use  of  gentle  means,  stayed  upon  tbe  bowels  ;  but  nutrition 
doesnot  go  on  \  there  is  no  appropriation  of  food.  In  sucb  cásea,  I 
bave  seen  tbe  lime,  ín  conjunction  with  aniínal  juicos,  andeven  with 
animal  fat^  produce  the  most  bappy  effects.  I  will  not  pretend  that 
tbe  theory  of  the  action  of  the  lime  is  entirel  v  correct,  but  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  its  effects  in  favoring  the  healthv  appropríatioa 
of  nutrimento  and  even  in  favoring  digestión. — lího'  Órleqm  íímUkíjf 
JSegister^ 

ASint 

BY  WBf.  HAXWELIi  WOOD,  M.  D.,  8.  V.  8.  N. 


No  one  may  here  oppose  the  popular  oMection  that  we  wonid  liinit 
the  facíUty  for  acquirin^  a  knowledjge  of  the  profession  of  medicine 
to  tbe  few  whom  wealth  would  enabte  to  attend  expensive  schools  re- 
mote from  their  bornes.  Just  tbe  reverse  ;  we  would  make  the  dp- 
maín  of  medicine  a  true  republic,  and  only  ask  of  its  membersif  they 
have  the  requisito  knowledge  ;  not,  where  they  cot  it ; — whether 
ámid  the  halfs»  laborátories,  and  libraries  of  large.cities,  or,  throu^b 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  by  the  ligbt  of  a  pme  torch  in  a  forest  cabm. 
Let  every  villa^eTiirre  its  medicsd  school,  if  it  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient.  Indeed  it  is  á  question  whether,  if  medical  education,  or  a 
biowledge  bf  the  principies  of  medicine  wcre  a  part  of  general  educa- 
tion, there  would  not  be  ^ater  confidence  in  the  profession,  and 
more  respect  awarded  to  tnose  wbo  pursue  itT  An  illiterate  person 
might  apply  to  a  qnackery  juggler,  or  to  any  one  less  illiterate  than 
himself,  tor  information  upon  sofme  abstruse  point  of  chemistry,  ge- 
ology,  mineralogy,  or  astronomy,  but  all  having  only  the  ordinary 
school  knowledge  of  these  sciences.  would  know  that  only  tbose  em- 
ipent  for  tbeir  leaming  would  be  Ükely  to  give  the  required  informa- 
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<Í0D.  .TJbe  Bám»  thkig  is  fleen  wfaen  regularla  instmelied  menjbera  ,of 
tbe  furofetuon  apply  ror  ináormatíoii  to  those  of  Üie  prcrfestioD  kaving 
greater.  fkill  and  leanÉig  thain  .themaelvef.  Many  ffeDÜemen,  par» 
ticularly  in  the  Southern  States,  study  medicine  for  me  sake  of  men- 
tal oocaration,  with  no  intentkgai  of  pursning  it  as  a  bosiness,  and 
many  wno  have  been  in  the  pnoibssioD  abanaonitfbrolher  pursnits, 

ÍiéX  thesa  geattesMB,  who  ave  informed  opon  the  natura  of  tbe  pno^ 
esÁDB^  seek  tbe  best  atlainable  medical  ¿ivíce  for  the  relief  of  the 
aumenta  oí  tbemaelvea  or  their  íúníUes*  Tbeae  fiíets  kad  very  strong* 
ly  to  the  inference  that  popular  medical  edncation  would  be  fatal  to 
me  existence  of  quackery ,  and  would  lea  ve  the  pnictice  oi  medicine 
in  the  hands  of  tnoüe  having  the  best  natural  and  acquired  giíls  for 
its  pursuit,  and  those  so  giíled  would  occupy  a  high  and  bonored  place 
in  tlie  confidence  of  an  intelligent  constituency. 


»^^*^^0^0^0^0^0^0» 


Crjingy  Weepisg  aad  SigUng. 

Br.  James  Wardrop,  an  English  medical  author  of  eminence,  in  a 
recent  treátise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  says  that  amon&;  the  means 
to  iiifluence  the  circulation  and  relieve  the  heart,  not  m  a  poetical 
though  proper  enough  sense  of  **  the  spirits,'*  are  crying,  weeping,. 
sobbTng,  sigbing,  cou^hing,  sneezing,  hiceuping  and  vomiting;  that 
nfbiqh  we  suppose  to  be  a  mental,  being  in  part  a  mechanical,  or  at 
least  a  physiolomcal  action. 

Cryiñg,  which  consist  in  a  succession  of  violent  and  long-protrac- 
ted  expirations,  will  have  the  efiect,  by  diminishing  the  circulation  in' 
the  pulíppnary  arderles,  of  unloadingw  left  heart  and  larga  arteiie^ 
of  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart 
h^v'mg  .been  disturbed,  wheiher  by  mental  causes  or  ,from  bodfly 

Kin;  beixce,  tbe  iielief  w^teh  those*  who  suffer  meatal  affliction  or 
düy  pain,  derive  from  crving— an  act  whichás  resorted  tb  tbrough* 
Qut  tbe 'wbole  animal  kingdom  to  relieve  the  heart  fram  the.hustñil 
eSect«  of  pain.  gfr 

.  Fr<m  the  same  cause  arise  the  greak  languor  to  the  circulation» 
and  even  the  pernicious  effects  whicn  have  so  often  been  koown  to 
foU^v  the  endurance  of  se  veré  bodily  jmin  witbout  cryix|g«  A  man 
who  had  no  signs  of  great  suffering  during  a  military  uogging,  drop* 
ped  down  lifeless. 

'  We  see  many  examples  of  crying  in  byaterical  women;  and  the 
screams  which  are  maae  frDm  fear  or  from  mental  agonj,  must  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  unloading  a  congested  heart. 

Weeping,  abo,  consiste  in  irregular  respiratÍQn,ei(herwithorwitíi- 
out  crying^  i&  an  effort  or  voluntary  act  made  to  facilítate  the  pul- 
monary  circulation,  and  relieve  that  congestión  in  the  heart  whicn  is 
caused  by  ^ief  Weeping,  observes  Haller,  be^ns  with  a  full  in- 
Sfáration,  auer  which  íbllow  short  expirations  isnd  iospirations.  It  is 
fmished  by  a  deep  expiration»  and  immediately  foUowed  by  a  deep 
insptration. 
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Henee  arbe  tbe  baoeful  efiSscts,  and  the  sensation  of  fullnees,  ^^  the 
ñiIlDeBs'of  heart/'  and  even  of  pain  in  the  cardiac  región,  so  frequent- 
ly  experienced  by  those  who  have  not  wept  when  the  mind  has  been 
greatly  agítated. 

Sighing  appeara  also  to  be  a  movement  employed  by  nature  to  re* 
lieve  the  heart  from  congestión.  The  full  inspirations  which  are 
made  in  sighing,  by  withdrawing  the  venous  blood  from  the  head, 
will  assist  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  both  within 
the  head  and  chest,  when  it  has  been  destroyed  by  some  violent  men- 
tal emotion  or  bodily  pain. 

Says  Sheakspeare: 

"  He  BÍglied  a  sigh  eo  portentons  and  profband,  as  it 
Did  aeem  to  ahatter  all  hia  bolk  and  end  hia  being." 


^^0^0*^10*^*^^ 
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The  next  meeting  of  this  association  is  to  be  held  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next.  We  hope  the 
friends  of  Eclecticism  will  not  fail  to  turn  out  largely  at  this  Conven- 
tion.  We  would  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  on  the  following  committees,  and  hope  each  member  will  feel 
the  responsibility  oí  bis  position,  and  give  a  systematic  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  bis  suDJect.  dj  a  special  resolution 
each  member  of  the  Committe^  was  intended  to  act  m  bis  individual 
capacity,  and  make  a  fuli  report  in  case  there  should  not  be  a  oonfer- 
ence  of  the  Committee. 

CONSTrrüTION   OF  THE   NATIONAL   BOLECTIO   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  parpóse  of  m^e  rapidly  extendin^  the  principies  of  Med* 
ical  Reform,  as  set  forth  in  the  address  of  the  first  National  Eclec- 
tic  Medical  Convention,  as  well  as  promoting  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
setnination  of  all  improvements  in  Medical  science,  and  adopting  all 
measures  which  may  be  considered  nec^sary  to  forward  the  cause 
of  Medical  Reform,  the  members  of  this  Convention  adopt  the  follow- 
ing Constitntion  : 

Article  i. — ^This  Society  sball  be  known  by  the  ñame  of  the  •^Na- 
tional Eclectic  Medical  Association." 

Abt.  II. — ^This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  the  usu  parli- 
mentary  rules,  and  shall  have  the  power  9f  adopting  such  measui^s, 
rules,  and  by-laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper. 

Abt.  III. — ^The  oñicers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Pres- 
ident,  two  Vice-Prcsid^nts,  two  Recording  Secretarios,  two  Corres- 
ponding  Secretarles,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the  usual 
daties  appertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  and  who  shall  constí- 
tute  the  Executive  Committee  pt  the  Association,  for  the  general  man* 
agement  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  not  del- 
egated  to  special  committees.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  bal- 
let, annually,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Associatioiu 
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Art.  IY. — ^There  shall  also  be  coinmittees  of  three,  each,  on  the 
foDowing  branches  of  Medkal  Science,  viz:  on  Theonr  and  Practice; 
on  Bnrgery ;  on  ObstetricB  ;  on  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Bbtanj 
and  Pharmacy  ;  on  Physiology  ;  on  Chemistry  ;  and  on  Medical  Sta- 
tistics,  who  snall  be  appointed  annuallj  by  tne  President  of  this  As- 
sociation,  and  who  shali  receive  from  the  members  of  tbis  Association, 
and  from  all  friends  of  Medical  Reform,  on  their  respective  branch- 
es,  all  interesting  cases,  discoveries,  improvements,  suggestions,  and 
other  UBoful  matter  in  relation  to  Medical  Reform,  and  who  shak  an- 
nuallj leport  ihc  same  to  tbis  Association. 

Art.  V. — ^The  Association  shall  meet  and  hold  their  meetings  an- 
nnally  at  snch  time  and  jrfaco  as  may  be  appoiDted  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  a!  any  regular  yearly  meeting. 

Art.  vi. — No  alteration,  amendment,  or.  addition  can  be  made  to 
this  Constitution,  except  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
preaent  at  any  regular  yearly  meetíng. 

A  by-law  was  adopted  to  which  we  would  cali  special  attention, 
making  it  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Association,  io  report 
ImMuf^  either  in  person  &r  athenoise^  to  the  Preddent  at  the  annual 
meeting.  As  it  is  nighly  important  indeed,  to  procure  the  fuH  reporta 
of  practice,  contemplated  by  our  Association,  it  is  hoped  that  every 
member  who  has  herefcofore  attended  our  meetings  will  make  his  re* 
port  by  letter  or  attend  in  person.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  erery 
member  to  pay  an  annu^  contribution  of  one  dollar,  to  aefray  the 
expenses  of  the  society  in  publishing  its  documents,  &c.  The  strict 
attention  of  the  members  to  these  two  by-laws  is  required,  and  any 
one  failing  for  two  years  to  comply  wlth  these  rules,  is  considered 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Association. 
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^'Preservation  of  thb  T]cevb.-^John  Clongh,  M.  D.,  of  Boston, 
who  ranks  bigh  as  a  dental  operator,  hasiasued  a  small  treatise  on  tha 
teeth  in  wbich  he  says: 

''Microscopical  exarninatíons  show  that  thc  teeth  of  nearly  every 
person  are  infected  with  nnmerous  animal  and  vegetable  parasites, 
which  cannot  be  destroyed  or  remoTed  by  the  use  of  ordinary  tooth 
powders  and  washes.  These  concluaiooB  are  based  upon  the  exami- 
nation  of  the  matter  deposited  upon  the  teeth  and  guins  of  more  than 
forty  individuáis,  selectcd  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  every  va- 
riety  of  bodily  condition;  and.in.  nearly  every  case,  animal  and  veget* 
able  parasites  were  discovered  in  groat  numbers."  The  author  shows 
that  persons  who  babitually  brushed  their  teeth  with  soap,  moriüng 
andeveniog  were  free  from  parasites,  the  undoubted  cause  of  d¡  soas- 
ad conditions  of  the  gums  apd  denudation  of  the  teeth."— j&ojr/o/i  M» 
and  &  Jimr. 


Okloride úffhdhma$  aavSMMeJbr  Suiphate  of  Qmmne  in  In^ 
iemiÉtetd  Fever.^^ur  readei^  doiibtlesfl  remember  that  thbsabstance 
WBS  proposed  sometitné  aM,  by  Dr.  Piorry,  of  Paria,  as  a  remedy|i& 
inlérmittent  feyer,  in  evictenoe  of  the  atility  bf  whieh  numerous  cat- 
ea were  addnced  by  him.  He  adkninísterB  it  in  doses  of  two  table- 
apoooful»  once  or  twice  daily,  and  aaserta  tbat  it  not  onty  promptiy 
arrea  ts  the  paroxysms,  bul  aiáo  exerto  on  thespieen  as  marsedao  in- 
flttenoe  as  quinine  doeea. 

Professor  Herrick,  of  R«nh  Medídal  CoHege,  has  reported  in  the 
September  nnmber  of  tbe  N.  W.  Médica!  and  Surgical  Journal,  the 
reeulte  of  several  triaitf  made  With  it,  which  go  to  corrobórate  the 
«oocesa  obtained  by  *  M.  Piorry.  Prof.  Herrick  euggeata  that  it  acta 
bv  preventing  the  destmction  of  the  blood  globules  (which  takes 
place  toa  considerable  extent  in  this  disease,)  andat  the  same  time 
by  farnishing  the  materials  forthe  manu&eture  of  a  fresh  sapply  of 
this  constituent  Chioride  of  Sodium  ia  known  to  poasesa  the  prop- 
^1Y  of  preaerving  the  blood<  globales;  itia  aa  alterative  and  tODic, 
and  Í8  also  claímed  to  possess  a  specifíc  influence  in  arreaijng.the  es* 
4cei:bations  of  intermitlents* 

He  prescribes  it  in  th^  dose  Of  three  to  four  drachms  twice  daily 
in,mucilage.  Afler  the  fe  ver  ia  checked|  he  gives  it  in  smaller  doses, 
aay  ten  ^ains,  with  the  same  quaútity  of  carb.  ferri,  twice  or  three 
tímea  daily,  as  a  toni0  or  corrective  of  tbe  secretions  of  the  alimen- 
tary  tube. — Charle^tm  Medical  JowqMÍ  and  jReview. 

Without  aoy  euperience  in  regard.to  tbe.febrifpge  powera  of  the 
cbloríde  of  sodium,  we  can  speak  with  great  confidence  of  ita  efficacy, 
¡B.  habitual  constipation.  Of  all  the  laxatiyiea  we  hav^  ever  tried,  we 
hn^e  found  this  to  $ct  most  pleasantly,  nniformly,  and  naturally*--?- 
Wbere  the  onlv  ol^ect  ia  ito  dialodge  the  contenta  of  the  lower  bowelí , 
ii,i$  all  that  phyaioían  or  patiehticoiild  désine.  Dyspeptics»  sede»- 
tai^F  persQOa»  tbe^  anbjecta  of  hemorrhoids,  all,  in  a  word^  who  are 
Urpubled  wiüi  coatiyeneai,  will  find  the  remedy  a  mild  and  sare  ee- 
Qtprotic,  emptying  the«bowelfl  freely  wilfaout  nausea^  inritation»  or 
ewaustjon.  Wedirect  uto  be.takenbefiNTO  breakfast,  from  two  to 
three  drachms,.  dissolved  io  two  or  three  tlimblers  of  cold  waterr^ 
Tbe.aame  dose  continua  to  jact  from  year  to  year,  without  dinüim* 
üm  of  effecjt — Weatam,  Joiur.,i  qf  MwL  aind  JSwrgery. 


«...«.«■■  H^^l^^^f^^^  »■ 


TaANáPUBiON  op  Blóod.— A  Büccessful  operation  for  transfiísion 
'^of  blood,  was  recently  performed/accoi'ding  to  the  Saíut  Pvblic\  at 
L^oBs.  A  lady,  2Y  years  of  age,  under  the  eflecta  of  a  terrible  he- 
mofrbage;  exhibited  áll  tbe  icmarácteriaticB  of  approaching  death, 
'which  succeeded  the  losa  of  blood.'  Dr«  Delorme  suggested  the  idea 
of  transfusión  of  blood.  The  remedy*  wus  regarded  as  hazardous, 
btit  under  the  desperate  drcmnstances  of  the  case,  justifiable;  and 
it  waa  adopted.  Dr.  Degrangea,  surseon  at  the  Hotel  Dien,  under- 
took  the  operation;  and  an  o^er  of  tbe  institution  offered  to  furnish 
fiNim  hta  owB  veías  thB  mqiiiÉit0'kik>od«  A  ayringC' wss  preparad  to 
receive  the  blood  to  be  injected  into  the  veina  ^of  tbe  dj^ing  wooaatt. 
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The  syriiige,  being  filled  with  eboat  200  grammea  of  tho  bonowed 
blood  was  plun^ed  ioto  warm  water,  of  a  temperatnre  aomewhat 
above  of  tbat  ot  the  blood  ín  circulation»  A  vein  in  the  arm  of  the 
patient  was  chosen  aa  the  moet  convenient  for  receivinff  the  injectioiu 
This  veio  having  been  opened,  a  fine  tube  was  introdaced,  adapted 
to  the  fiyringe,  and  tbrougb  this  the  vivifying  fluid  waa  careluUy 
forced  into  the  exhausted  blood-yessela  of  the  now  senaelesa  woman. 
Almost  immediately  she  began  to  revive,  feeling,  as  «he  afterwards 
described  it,  an  agreeable  warmtb  distributed  throughout  her  body. 
Consciousness  soon  returned,  and.  in  the  courae  of  an  hourortwo 
there  was  so  lively  and  intense  a  reaction  as  to  e^ite  considerable 
anxiety  among  the  medical  atten<kints.  The  patient,  however,  con* 
tinued  to  improve,  and  at  the  last  accounts — the  Ist  of  November— 
the  most  confident  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  experiment  would 
be  completely  successful. — Mcchangt. 


•«^»#*^k#«*««« 


Elembnts  op  SucGE88.-«An  extract  irom  Conrad  Baker's  Yaledie- 
tory  Address: 

^  Courtesy,  punctuality,  accuracy  and  dispatch,  are  the  powen 
that  ensure  success.  There  are  those  who  are  perpetually  snarliiy 
or  sneering  at  some  one  in  the  profcssion  wbom  they,  for  some  un- 
definable  canse,  dislike,  without  oeing  precisely  able  to  define  why  or 
wherefore.  It  is  enough  that  they  are  real  or  imaginary  obstacleí 
to  their  own  full  success.  Such  physicians  lead  a  wretched  life,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  them  ever  to  be  comfortable,  or  hold  the  position 
in  society  which  they  are  determined  to  have,  by  thus  fighting  thro' 
Ufe.  Another,  disregarding  the  busmess  habits  of  every  one  elae, 
and  being  stubbornly  bent  on  making  the  woHd  conform  to  his  in- 
diyidual  views  of  the  way,  the  manner  and  the  time  for  doing  things, 
will  surely  find  himself  neglected — while  he  comforts  himself  with 
the  false  idea  that  he  has  been  unfortnmate,  Accuracy  is  an  esaen- 
tial  element  of  success,  the  true  valué  of  which  is  so  uniformly  ad- 
mitted,  that  it  is  quite  unnécessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  it  Bat 
the  last  requisito  to  make  a  successful  physician,  is  dispateh,  Inoea- 
sant  activity,  without  being  in  a  reprehensible  haste^  ¡a  also  indispeoa- 
able  to  success.  Some  practitioners,  of  emineat  qualifications,  are 
80  insufierably  &tiguing  to  their  pátients  by  the  extreme  minuteneas 
of  their  questions,  and  the  intolerable  length  of  their  visits,  all  with 
the  very  best  of  iatentions — that  tboae  who  would  Uke  to  be  their 
patrons  are  obliged  to  cat  loóse  from  them.  A  practitioner  is  ai^ 
posed  to  study  at  home;  and  when  introduced  to  the  sick-room,  the 
ability  to  brin^  his  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  case  at  once,  is  the 
secret  of  ffainmg  and  keeping  business.  It  will  not  answer  to  ex* 
amine  and  jpercuss,  listen  to  arterial  pulsations,  and  split  haira«  till 
the  patient  becomes  impatient  for  ihe  remedy.  Dispateh  is  vurtue 
in  a  physician." 


Afarmer. — A  jperson  known  as  a  ^ia|oiiary/'  tliea  as  a  ''Quack," 
en  as  a  *'Benefack>r."    . 


SUBffRVOTB  FOB  MBBCVIIT— «CIJBE  POR  THE  ITCH.  SCT? 

A  SCBSTITUTB  FO»  MeBOUET  BX  SyfBIUTIO  DiSEJU9E8.— •M.  £.  RoB- 

IN  ha»  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  París,  with 
the  following  tiUe  : — ''  On  Certain  new  Agenta  calculated  as  Substí- 
tules  for  Mercury  when.  used  as  an  Anti-syphilitic  Remedy."  In  for- 
mer  papexis,  M.  Kobin  has  maintained  these  propositíons  : — ^*  Merca- 
^1  preparations  do  not  act  in  a  peculiar  manner  when  administered 
in  Syphüitic  diseases  ;  they  merely  combine  with  the  virus  and  changa 
it  into  a  new  or  in/srt  compound.  Mow  there  are  a  great  many  sub- 
stances  which  form  analogous  combínations  with  organized  matter, 
which  substances  probablv  have,  like  mercury,  anti-syphilitic  virtues; 
and  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  agenta  of  this  class,  which  have  thus  been 
successfuUy  empToyed,  belong  to  the  antiseptic  división  of  remedies 
which  act  by  combining  with  the  noxious  principies.  In  this  manner 
we  can  understand  whence  arise  the  anti-syphilitic  propertíes  of  ar* 
senical,  gold,  silver,  steel,  and  antimonial  preparations.  Henee  arises 
the  likeUhood  of  snccess,  if  attempts  be  made  to  use  such  organic  sub- 
stances as  the  bichromate  of  potaah,  or  seaqtiichloríde  of  iron,  instead 
ofmercurials." 

M.  Robin,  induoed  Dr.  Yicenti,  of  París,  to  try  a  few  experimenta 
with  the  bichromate  of  potash  to  combat  syphilis ;  the  sait  was  em- 
ployed  in  three  cases  with  much  success,  and  of  these,  one  was  mark- 
ed  by  very  severe  secondary  symptoms.  Fifteen  grains  of  bichro- 
mate were  divided  into  eighty  pilLs,  with  extract  of  gentian.  One  of 
these  was  taken  xnsht  andmorning.  They  agreed  pretty  well  with 
the  stómach,  though  some  opium  was  necessary  to  prevent  nausea  and 
Tomiting.  The  patient  took  240  pills  in  the  space  of  about  three 
mooths,  and  was  then  quite  well  of  a  yerj  intense  attack  of  iritis,  ae- 
companied  by  other  svphilitic  symptoms,  which  had  almost  blinded 
him.  The  patient  had  nad  ap  indurate  chancre,  and  had  never  taken 
any  mercury. — Zondon  Zancet. 


The  Ttch  eured  in  two  hours,—Dr.  Bazin,  Physician  of  the  Hospit- 
al of  Saint  Louis,  of  París,  introduced  not  long  ago,  a  notable  im- 
prorement  in  the  treatment  of  the  itch,  since  he  succecded  in  curíng 
the  disease  in  two  days  by  general  frictions  with  the  sulphur  ointment. 
Dr.  Hardy,  who  suceeeaM  Dr.  Bazin  in  the  Scabies  wards  of  the 
flaone  hospital,  has,  however,  considerably  curtailed  ttüs  already  short 
timé;  he  cures  his  patients  in  tioo  Kours.  The  method  is  described 
as  follows: 

Patients  are  no  longer  admitted  into  the  house  for  the  treatment 
of  the  itch,  as  two*  honra,  snffice  to  render  contagión  impossible  and 
the  recoyery.  almost  certain.  The  patient  is  pnt  into  a  warm  bath, 
and  rubbed  for  an  hour  with  yellow  soap;  he  tnen  passes  into  a  clenn 
bath,  where  he  continúes  to  cleanse  his  skin  for  another  hour.  Af- 
ter  leaving  this  bath  he  is  taken  to  a  particular  room  fitted  for  the 
párpese,  and,  with  ihe  aid  of  one  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  is  rubbed 
ají  over  for  luüf  an  hour  with  the  following  ointment:  Axunge* 
eiffhi  parts,  flour  of  sulphur  two  parts,  carbonate  of  potash  one  part. 
After  this  fríction,  the  patient  is  examined  and  sent  away  cured, 


-tfaocgh  ^ometinies  pretty  numeroiis  vetidesoa  the  hand  aad  «lae* 
where,  x^miúji  nnalterecL  Dn  Hardy  states  that  out  oí  ooe  liaiidred 
cases  be  has  hardly  had  two  or  tbree  relapses.    The  numfeer  of  icch 

S^atients  had  considerably  dimioished,  a»  none  are  now  tarned  away 
br  want  of  room;  and  the  disease  has  tbua  spread  with  mosch  kes 
rapiditj. — Londofí  ZaneeL 

*Hog'8  Lard  v 
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The  Biibjeot  of  the  ckenUcal  elemenU  of  the  Human  Body  was  on» 
der  review.  Carboni  asa  material  used  ín  constractitig  the  '^hoase 
we  Uve  ín,"  has  been  considered»  Others  will  be  taken  np,  as  neár» 
ly  as  may  be,  in  a  natural  order. 

8«  OxTOEN^ — ^This  Bubstance  is  the  paradoss  among  chemioal  ek- 
ments.  It  is  indispensable  to  ^&  rítal  activity,  and  yet  ihost  mysteri* 
oos  in  its  actions  and  efiects»  In  a  ^uiescetU  state,  it  fórms  park  of 
the  Bolid  muscle,  which,  if  unattacked  l^y  outside  chemicaf  ag^nts, 
would  endure  as  long  as  the  granito  rocks;  and  yet,  strange  to  siEty, 
it  is  another  portion  of  the  same  element,  in  an  active  state,  which 
constitutes  the  otitsidé  chemical  agent  by  whbse  aciion  the  itiüscle 
is  decomposed,  and  made  one  of  the  oíost  shortlived  ot  ofganic  oom» 
pounds*  Again,  Oxyytn  i»  tMdutpéKBobló  to  aU  tnanifoitaiwmúf  d^ 
ifMl  ar  ^egetébie  life^  and  yét  fké  procesa  by  iokkk  it  hrhiffé '&uf  M 
Buch  manifeUatian^  is  jpurdy  one  (¡fuíÉCAY  and  DtñBOhmíOiA  ITiese 
apparent  contradictions  will  be  better  reconciled  as  we  .prqceed. 

Oxygen,  in  its  uaeombiaed  state^  is  a' gas.  Idke  moal  gasei^tt  is 
dastitute  of .  the  sltghteei  degnett  ef  oolor^  taale^  or  «meU.  Henbe  «C 
k  invisible,  and  inappreeiaMe  hf  any  of  the  senses.  Wé  HMly  it  oa*^ 
ly  in  its  actions  when  brúú^  in  contaet  with  other  bodiee^  gabédui) 
Uquid  or  solid,  añd  by  snch  delicáté  operations  as  are  practicaUe .  ui 
•  the  laboratx>ry.  Thnsí  it  baa  been  weigl^^di*  and  fonod  to  bea  trifle 
beavie^  than  atmosphBiio  áir^  Vúr  ioitaiioe^  t08!  cobic  feol 'd*  ^ot* 
tíiospheric  áir  wéigh  almost  'etactfijr  lO'lbs.  Tht  satno  bulk  ^  Oi* 
▼gen  Kas  ifeould  weigh  a  littlei  more  than  11  Ibs.' 


nmicAí*  ieiEN9«  q»  tbb  mmjk»  boa?.  SU)9 

Di0ORiMmATiON4 — Oxjrgoa  ga3  coostilutes  21  parta  ¡n  IQP  c]^'  th^ 
mir  we  hraathe*  It  was  when  firat  discovered  called  vital  air.  It  al<« 
ao  cQnatitutes  eight  nintbs^bj  weight,  of  water.  Iq  every  nine  poanda 
9Í  water,  tbqre  are  eíght  pounda  of  thia  ga8,-^vory  much  condcnsed 
^  courae,  because  it  bas  taken  oq  the  fluid  state.  But  the  principie 
by  which  we  shaW^best  dtatinguish  it  from  all  other  Bubataueea,  id 
Ihis:  Oxygen  is  the  greaJLmgent  qf  Deea/^^  Among  the  elemei^tary 
and  oompound  aloma  of  bodies,  it  playa  ^*  Apoliyon*' — the  Ue«troyeri 

Expoae  under  oprtain  circumstanoes  the  puré  metala»  Iroo,  Leai^ 
Gopper,  Potaúiiiai,  Sodimn,  or  Calciara,  to  its  actton,  and  at .  onoG^ 
they  are  corroded,  eateii,  coneumed  by  the  Destróyer,  and  cranibki 
away  íb  dust.  iThia  process  we  cali  rutíing  or  oxidalian\  and  it  i% 
in  faet,  a  trae  Cfmbmstioth,  which,  as  in  all  other  instances,  produce* 
beat.  Iron,  Lted,  d&c,  are  fubl  in  Ihe  jaws  of  Ú¿n  devouriug  ele^ 
ment,  as  well  as  wood  or  coal.  They  buró,  bat  not  quite  as  convenir 
ently,  and  henee  oniy  aré  not  asedfor  '^  boUiíig  the  kettle/'  and  broU» 
ieg  aar  stealk  Whea  Lead  comes  into  use  as  fuel,  cooks  will  need 
Id  be  very  careful  not  to  get  the  cuhea  in  the  puddingl  One  greal 
teodency  of  Oxyg^n  ia  lo  cromble  solida— «to  reduce  Ihem  to  ^dusu'^ 
Itia,  in  this  world,  the  ^'worm  that  dicthnot,"  and  the  trao^a  of  ita 
sileat  m^rcb,  aided  by  water,  winds,  heat>  and  carbonie  acid,  ara 
aeea  ia  the  millions  of  acres  of  soil^^elu^X — ^into  which  it  ba3  after 
laag.  ages  pawdered  down  the  solid  rocks  of  the  primeval  world.-^ 
And,  indeed,  Oxygen  produces  similar  effacta  upon  the  substance  of 
pbnit^f  and  animab.  These  it  consomés  silently,  unrelentingly«  day 
^y  d^y,  wbile  they  are  growing,  so  that  they  die  daily  and  hour- 
ly,  e^en  in  the  midat  of  Ufe;  and  more  especiaily  after  general  death 
of  aay  orgaaized.  body,  thia  element  at  ojoce  seizes  upon  the  falleu 
fabrie,  ai^d  execates  the  mándate,  ^^onto  dust  shall  thou  retucn.'^ 

In  the  humap  body,  especiaily,  the  operation  of  this  agent  is  cer- 
taip,  rapid,  effectíve.  Through  the  lungs  and  skin  it  is  ever,  from 
tiie  firBt  tp  the  last  hour  of  existence,  pouring  iato  our  bodies.  Ita 
atoms  fly  swiflly  throogh  (he  pores  in  these  organs,  as  swallows  dart 
into  the  swalíow-holes  in  i^  barn;  and  wben  the  former  have  entered, 
they  flit  about,  in  every  part  of  the  organism,  with  as  much  éase  asf 
tbe  lattér  explore  every  nook  in  tbe  building,  for  membranes  and 
flesh  9^  fidl  of  open  pores,^  and  tbe  busy  Destróyer  has  an  insatiablé 

l^petite. 

/^a^^Oae  for  five  mi^ute8  a  transparent  living  human  body,  and  that 
you  vid  I,  jReader,  wit^i  núcroscapes  for  spectades,  ^tood  looking 
thcQiil^  ü:  jffitfi  ?V)nwBt  we  mi^ht  be  pleaaed  to  watch  the  i^iantr 
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Hke  gatheríng-np  of  a  contracting  mnscle,  or  the  astonishing  play  oí 
a  thousand  streamlets  of  rich  red  blood,  Hfe's  grand  h jdraulics,  dait^ 
ing  out  from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body;  but  soon  we  look 
more  narro wly,  and  discover  a  still  more  wondrous  spectade.  Theie 
an  atom  drops, — and  there  another.  One  particle  falla  from  the  brain 
mto  the  cnrrent  of  blood,  like  a  pebble  into  a  swifl  etream;  another 
from  thÍB  membrane,  and  another  from  that,  falla  into  the  Bame  blood 
and  is  swept  along  by  it.  Bnt  look  now!— ^a  whole  ahower  of  atoms, 
like  leaves  from  a  tree  in  autumn,  rattle  down  fr9m  the  brain,  and 
then  a  ahower  from  a  distant  muscle  that  gathers  ítself  up  as  if  for 
work,  and  then  another  still,  until  the  whole  man  id  in  action,  and  the 
downward  rnsh  of  dislodged  atoms  makes  one  afraid  that  the  body 
IB  disBolvingy  and  Ufe  must  ceasel  The  man  has  hBdtLTushingihümghi 
Üiat  has  thrown  bis  whole  frame  into  agitation;  and  Ozygen,  every- 
where  present,  has  seized  upon  the  perturbed  atoms,  and  whirled 
them  out  of  the  living  fabric,  in  the  commotion. 

This  is  no  fancy  pictnre,  bot  saber  fact.  Decomposition  of  iíring 
bodies  is  incessantly  going  on,  produced  by  the  agent  abo  ve  referred 
to.  We  say  that  Oxygen  supparts  combustión  and  life,  (and  proba- 
bly  the  two  are  nearer  one  than  we  have  generally  suppos^,)  merely 
because  it  has  this  íncessant  tendency  to  combine  with  and  decom- 
pose  other  substances,  and  because  when  this  decomposition  takes 
place  in  certain  bodies,  under  certain  circnmstances,  rbat,  or  lipb, 
or  BOTH,  must  necessarily  be  manifested. 

Nelirly  one  halfy  by  weight,  of  the  entire  crust  of  the  earth  is  Ox- 
ygen. But  thifi  gives  US  only  a  feeble  idea  of  the  ftnportance  of  thii 
gas.  Besides  the  large  proportion  found  ín  the  air,  water,  and  earth, 
it  coQstitates  much  more  tl\an  one  half  of  living  vegetables  and  an- 
imáis. Thus,  assuming  only  seven  eighths  of  the  living  human  body 
to  be  water;  we  have  140  Ibs.  of  that  fluid  in  a  man  or  woman  wei<rb- 
¡ng  160  Ibs.  Now  eight  ninths  of  this,  or  fhlly  124  Ibs.,  is  puré  Ox- 
ygen. Out  of  20  Ibs.  of  solids  we  may  rcasonably  Buppose  at  least 
6  Ibs.  more  of  this  gas,  thus  making  130  Ibs.  out  of  160,  or  more 
than  three  fowihs  of  the  entire  living  bodyl 

This  is  the  snbstance  without  the  presence  of  which,  in  a  free 
itate,  Life  could  not  be  sustained  for  a  moment;  and  yet,  virithout  its 
presence,  in  the  same  state,  Death  could  never  occnr.  But  this  ia 
UO  paradox  in  reality,  when  we  remember  that  Life  is  not  an  entity 
—a  thing  per  «^-^but  only  a  manifestaron,  or  resnit,  of  certain  act- 
iog  forcea  and  the  changes.they  produce.  A  stream  of  Oxygen  ^ 
from  the  North  pole  of  the  earth,  and  a  stream  of  Hydrogen  gas 
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ñrom  the  South,  mcet  over  the  cquator  :  a  spark  of  electricitj  from 
above  darts  through  the  mixture,  and,  the  atmosphere  beíng  absent, 
H  bright  flame  rises,  but  only  at  the  point  of  meeting.  So  with  Life. 
MvLñj  converging  streams  meet  at  a  point,  wíthin  the  hmnan  bodjr, 
-«-the  ^*  vital  spark"  falls  on  the  mixture,  and  at  the  point  of  meeting 
flamefl  up  the  brílliant  result — Life. 

The  symbol  of  Oxygen  is  O. 

8.  Cabbonic  Agid. — When  coal,  wood,  or  any  substance  contain- 
ing  Carbón,  is  bronght  to  a  verj  high  heat  io  the  presence  of  Oxygeo, 
combustión,  that  is  cAemical  vmon^  ensues.  The  two  materials  com- 
bine; Tieat^  light^  motiofif  and  dectricüy  are  evolved  doring  the  pro- 
cesa; and  the  product  is  another  colorless  gas,  which  is  Carbonic 
Acid.  This  gas  is  proved  to  be  an  acid  by  its  pungent  taste,  its  ef* 
fect  in  changing  a  vegetable  bine  color  to  red,  and  by  its  combining 
with  alkalis  and  other  oxides  forming  some  of  the  class  of  compounds 
called  salts.  The  diamond  being  nearly  puré  Carbón,  burns  up,  pro- 
ducing  this  acid  gas. 

In  chemical  unión»  bodies  combine  only  in  certain  fixed  proportiona, 
or  gíven  weigbts.  Thus,  1  Ib.  of  Hydrogen  always  combines  with 
8  Iba.  of  Oxygen,  or  with  twice  that  weight.  So,  too,  with  14  Iba. 
of  Nitrogen,  8,  or  16,  or  24,  or  32,  or  40  Iba.  of  Oxygen  combine,  bol 
no  quantities  between  these*  The  lowest  weights  in  which  bodies 
imite  are  termed  their  combining  numbers,  or  equivalenia*  I  shall 
express  these  in  the  nearest  round  number,  although  the  eqaivalent 
oomroonly  contains  a  fraction. 

The  equivalent  of  Oxygen  is  8,  that  of  Carbón,  ñ. 

Kow  in  the  formation  of  Carbonic  Acid,  we  find  one  equivalent  of 
Carbón  united  with  two  of  Oxygen.  Henee  the  s3rmbol  for  this  gas 
isCO^ 

ExpERiMENT. — aplace  in  a  vessel,  open  at  the  top,  four  gallons  of 
water.  Invert  in  this  a  glass  vessel,  üirongh  which  you  could  watch 
the  procesa,  holding  also  four  gallons.  Let  this  vessel  be  emptíed  of 
Mr  and  filled  with  CO„  and  open  only  into  the  water  below.  Glose 
the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  two  vessels  about  the  level  of  the 
water  so  that  nothing  passing  into  it  will  escape  ¡nto  the  air.  The 
glass  vessel  wQl  gradually  settle,  and  finally  sínk  wholly  into  the  wat* 
er.  This  proves  that  ¡t  has  been  emptied  of  the  gas;  and  conseqnent- 
ly,  of  necessity,  that  the  gas  has  been  absorbed  by,  or  cRssohed  w, 
die  water.  This  fluid,  in  fact,  dissolves  a  little  more  than  its  oWn 
bolk  of  Carbonic  Acid  gas, — about  106  parta  for  every  100. 
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The  property  possessed  by  water  of  dissolving  into  itself  tím  and 
other  gases,  plays  a  very  importaDt  part  in  tbe  processes  of  life.— 
Thus,  Oxygen  gas  passes  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  aod  throagh  the 
thickness  of  its  dry  portiooi  or  epidermis,  by  the  simple  tendency  of 
gases  to  expand»  and  occupy  every  space  unfílled  by  other  matters. 
But  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  epidermis,  this  gas  meeto  wilji  the 
fiaid  bloody  into  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  forthwith  sweeps  off  in  the 
circulation,  thus  making  room  for  the  entrance  of  more  gas  tbrongh 
the  skin,  and  so  on  continuaily.     So,  too,  pints  of  air,  containing  of 
ODurse  its  Oxygen,  rush  into  the  langs  at  evcry  breath,  and  fill  upthe 
minatest  air-passages  and  air-eells.     Here  it  lies  npon  moist  mem- 
branes,  bathed  on  their  opposíte  side  by  the  Blood.    Tbe  water  of 
tbe  membrane  dissolves  into  itself  the  gas,  passes  it  through,  and 
into  the  blood,  which  hurries  it  off,  and  here  again  makes  room  for 
naore.    But  at  the  same  time  the  Carbonic  A  cid  gas  in  the  blood  is 
passed  in  its  dissolved  state  through  the  membrane  of  tbe  lungs  íd 
the  opposíte  direction,  and  being  set  f^ee  into  the  air.in  the  lungs,  is 
thrown  out  by  expiration,  and  passes  off,  leaving  room  to  continué 
the  process.     This  gas  also  escapes  outward  by  the  skin. 

But  what  now  are  the  causes  which  determine  the  constant  inward 
direction  of  the  Oxygen,  and  outward  direction  of  the  Carbonic  AcidT 
They  are  these.  Oxygen  is  eonstantly  being  used  in  the  system.-^ 
It  appears  there  in  compounds  of  various  kinds,  Carbonic  Acid  being 
.  che  of  the  most  important,  and  in  these  states  is  thrown  out  of  the 
body.  The  effect  is  as  if  a  perpetual  vaouum  of  Oxygen  were  pro- 
duced  in  the  body,  which  the  outside  gas  mshes  in  to  suppiy.  On  the 
other  hand  a  large  amoont  of  Carbonic  Acid  being  eonstantly  geoer- 
ated,  within  the  body,  aad  tbe  air  outside  containing  much  less  of  it, 
there  is  a  constant  outward  current  of  this  gas  througb  the  skin  aod 
lungs,  diffusing  it  in  the  atmosphere  and  thus  relieving  the  system  of 
its  presence,  We  here  see  how  beautifully  the  simplest  phymcal  hwt 
are  made  to  explain  one  of  the  most  important  and  intricate  of  the 
TÍtal  functions,<— Respiration. 

Carbonic  Acid  extinguishes  flame,  and,  even  when  no  more  than 
ene  nirUh  part  is  present  in  the  air,  destroys  animal  lite.  Laborers 
4escending  into  wells,  incautious  or  ignorant  families  sleeping  in  tight, 
opal-warmed  rooms,  and  unlucky  dogs  hekl  for  the  edtficationof 
philosophical  minds  over  tbe  gas-fuming  "Grolto  del  Cañe"  in  Italy» 
have  realized  its  fatal  efiecta  when  repentance  cama  too  late  for  sáfe- 
te*    COi  may  be  called  duxdfy  air.    More  anón*  iu 
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The  Fenude  HíBdical  Movement 


The  modero  ctrcle  of  Lucina  is  fast  increaBiag  in  numbers,  taieot* 
and  influence.  It  promises  fsAr  to  throw  off  the  ahackles  of  ignoranoe 
and  prejodice,  whích  have  so  extensively  preveAted  the  female  aes 
from  underatandÍDg  the  human  organiam,  and .  participating  in  tim 
god4ike  duties  of  the  healUig  art  A  few  genuine  workera  wbo  haré 
anlisted  in  the  cause  of  female  medical  educationy  are  thua  accomplisli»' 
ing  more  for  their  sez  than  the  conventions  and  discuasícnis  of  him^ 
dreds  of  others  upon  woman's  rights,  etc. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Editor  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  as  we  havte 
'faad  occasion  to  notice  before,  is  giving  faer  valuable  influence  for  Xtík 
eause  which  we  have  enconraged  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Mrs.  Hale  has  favored  us  with  a  copj  of  her  ^'  Appeal  to  American 
Christians  on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Medical  Missionary  Socicty,"  a 
iociety  recently  organized  in  Philadelphia,  for  giving  encouragement 
and  aid  to  females  who  are  engaged  in  medical  studies.  Her  appeal 
has  a  good  claim  to  the  usual  decided  good  sense  which  characterizes 
her  productions  in  general.  It  gladdens  us  much  to  see  euch  a  head 
and  8uch  a  heart  enlisted  among  the  first  in  this  ''peaceful  agitation'* 
of  principies  of  truth  and  justice.  From  the  relations  we  have  held 
to  the  medical  institution  which  has  received  and  educated  a  largar 
number  of  females  than  any  other  in  our  country^  from  the  great 
chango  of  pubüc  sentiment  and  feeling  as  ezpressed  throughout  our 
whole  land  in  reference  to  the  medical  education  of  ladies,  from  the 
anccessful  induction  of  those  who  are  leading  the  van,  and  from  our 
innate  convictions,  we  arefully  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  move- 
ment 

It  is  eminently  fortúnate  for  the  futuro  interests  of  the  movement, 
that  it  has  enlisted  already  so  many  ladies  of  decided  energy,  respect- 
abilíty  and  talent.  With  such  leading  lights  as  Miss  Blackwell,  and 
m  few  other  stars  fast  increasing  in  brightness,  the  cause  is  safe.  The 
influence  of  an  Aspasia  or  Alais  within  their  ranks  cannot  stay  their 
career,  and  conservatism  and  bigotry  without,  little  know  how  vain 
it  is  to  interpose.  It  is  equally  vain  for  professional  selfishness  and 
acandal  to  denouncc  them.  When  an  edict  has  gone  forth  having 
auch  ties  in  the  truest  and  noblest  sentiments  of  human  nature,  a  civ- 
ilized,  an  enlightened,  and  christian  public  wiU  sustain  it. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  a  little  surprised,  and  that  is,  that  Mrs.  Hale 
ahoúld  seemingly  give  her  preferenpe  and  influence  to  medical  schools 
which  admit  ladies  only.    Why  is  thisT  Is  not  the  influence  of  a  m\x- 
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ed  class  mutually  salutary  \xk  a  bigh  degreel  Has  not  tbis  been  ad- 
míttcd  in  every  instance  wbere  ladies  have  been  admitted  to  classes 
of  genllement  It  bas  been  so  in  Geneva,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati, 
and  how  man'.fest  has  it  been  in  C.  M.  College.  Not  one  mcmber, 
either  male  or  female,  of  the  higbly  respectable  classes  that  bave  gath- 
ered  in  tbis  institution  for  tbe  last  fonr  or  fíve  sessions,  wíli  deny  that 
the  influence  of  the  opposite  sex  bas  been  emulative,  ^nnobiing  and 
■alutary.  We  can  hardly  presume  that  Mrs.  H.,  or  the  other  advo- 
cates  of  female  medical  colleges,  would  in  all  cases  ^lut  ladies  in  ac- 
ademias, seminarles,  and  colleges  exclusively  female^  for  their  litera- 
ry  training.  Neither  would  they  wish  to  see  those  who  qualify  them- 
selves  for  professional  duties  inferior  in  their  attainments,  their  digni- 
ty,  and  nsefulness.  Every  female  doctor,  every  "  Bagefemm¿^  if 
we  are  to  have  such,  should  be  every  way  ihe  be^t  ñtted  by  nature, 
edocation,  and  association,  for  practice  and  consultatioh  with  the  ster- 
ner  sex.  Time  will  show  that  those  educated  in  schools  exclusiyely 
female  will  not  go  out  the  best  prepared  for  their  duties.  No  lady  in 
onr  country  is  obliged  like  Agnodice,  the  celebrated  At'lienian  virgin, 
to  disgui^e  her  sex  to  learn  and  practice  the  healing  art  in  the  present 
day.  Those  who  are  to  become  the  daughters  of  iEscuIapias,  should 
beencouraged  toenterhis  temple  through  the  fiequented  gatee,  and 
thus  derive  assistance  and  stimulus  from  their  ^'professional  brethren/' 
We  intended  saying  more  in  relation  to  this  subject,  but  linjited  space 
forbids.  u,  c.  n. 
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Hoüoes  of  Books  ata  Ezohanges- 


Elementa  of  Chemistry.   By  Thomas  G&aham,  P.  R.  S.  Second  Am- 
erican^ from  an  entirely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Engltík  íuli- 
tion.    Edited  with  notesy  by  Robert  Bridgka,  M^p.,  Professor 
ofChemistry  in  the  PhjladelphiaCollege  of  Pharmacy  &c.  Phila- 
delphia  :  Blanchard  and  Lea.  1852.  (From  the  publl^her^.) 
Part  Ist  of  this  valuablé  work  has  been  received,  and  our  acknowl- 
edgements  are  due  to  both  editor  and  publishers  for  thus  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  an  improved  edition  of  a  book  so  highiy  prized. 
It  unqucstionably  stands  first  among  works  upon  Eleinentary  Cliem- 
istry:  embracing,  as  it  does,  an  incredible  amount  í)f  ehemical  statis- 
tícs,  within  narrow  limits.     Here  we  have  brought  together  ia  one 
▼ohime,  with  great  care  and  discrimination,  whatevor  the  learner 
otherwise  could  ñnd  only  by  consulting  many  diñerent  works.    Its 
comprehensiveness  within  such  limits  is  its  most  valuable  charactcr- 
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barren  pedantry  vhich  ís  observed  io  flonie  of  ítB  coDtemporaries,  with 
which  we  hope  it  compares  favorablj  in  its  circulation. 

TttB  American  Journal  of  Medical  Refobm,  for  the  people 
«nd  the  prSfeMÍon.  Ediled  by  H.  M.  Sweet,  M.  D.,  New  York,  ai 
91  QOm  year.  Thia  kaa  not  yet  completed  its  firstYolüme,  and  from 
the  irregular  manner  in  whieh  it  has  reached  U8,  we  have  been  led  to 
fear  that  its  birth  may  have  been  preroature.  The  Journal  presenta 
agood  appearance,  and  if  sustained  will  prove  an  important  auxiliary 
in  the  dissumination  of  useful  medical  knowledge. 


m^^^^t^^^f^^T' 


maúMj  Medieal  Atatraet 

Marine  HospUaü, — The  num^er  of  Seamen  admitted  to  the  Mar- 
ine Hospitals  during  the  past  year  was  6600  and  the  number  reliev- 
ed  0390.  The  amount  paid  for  boarding  and  nursing  was  •136,913i, 
and  for  medical  service  •13,445. 

DislocaUan  of  the  vertebra  ofthé  neck. — Two  cases  of  dislocatioA 
of  the  Cervical  vertebra  followed  with  recovery,  are  reported  by  D. 
Gílbert,  M.  D.,in  the  April  number  of  the  Medical  Examinen 

Diabetes  ' Insifidus. — This  disease  is  very  common  in  California* 
It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  drinking  river  water,  the  use  of  im- 
proper  food,  and  standing  much  in  water  in  a  stooping  posture  rai»- 
mg  weights.  The  disease  seems  to  yield  speedily  to  a  strict  régimen 
in  diet  one  or  two  portions  of  alteratives,  and  mild  cathartics  folIow> 
ed  by  demulcente,  copavia  and  opiatos,  with  small  doses  of  tincture  of 
spanish  flies«     Qhange  of  climate  favors  a  return  to  health. 

An  AnQjifkcUy4 — A  physieían  in  Michi^n  recently  removed  an  in- 
cisor  tooth  from  the  nose  of  a  lady  which  she  had  supposed  to  be  m 
poiypus. 

Two  ca^eg  of  death,  ooeurring  under  the  use  of  chloroform,  have 
y  been  reoentiy  reported.  One,  a  man  aged  20,  in  the  Marine  Hospitr 
^        al,  Mass.,  w^le  under  its  inflnence  for  the  removal  of  a  toe  nail;  the 

other  a  la<íy  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  wbo  inhalad  it  for  the  purpose  of 

JiAving  'k  tx>olh  extracted. 

A  Largé  Heari.-^5,  P.  L,,  of  Griggsville,  Pike  co.,  IH.,  in  a  com- 
munication  dated  March  Ist,  says,  *'OnSuturday  last,  apo^martem 
examinatiotí  was  made  of  the  body  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Sanford  BellSi 
of  Springfíeld,  III.,  by  Drs.  Riehardson,  Helm,  and  *Lord,  revealing 
aphenomenon  perhaps  unprecedentedin  pathologicalappearances.  The 
voung  man  Iiad4)een  in  comparatively  feeble  health  from  ínfancy,  and 
''  %iowed  symptotns  of  disease  of  bis  heart,  as  predicted  by  bis  phy* 
sicians.  It  is  we(l  known  that  the  usual  weignt  of  the  human  heart 
ñ  from  seven  to  nine  ounces.  In  the  oase  of  this  young  man  it  weigh« 
ed  tkree  a^a  kalf  pounds.  His  age  was  nineteen."  Was  this  a 
case  of  hypertrophy  without  complication,  or  accompanied  with  dila- 
tation  or  oontraction  of  the  cavities,  or  diseased  val vesl  May  we  not 
have  the  history  of  the  case  more  in  detail? 
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SmaU-Pax  prevails  in  several  towns  in  New  England»  New  York, 
and  Ohio. 

Tape-  Wbrm. — An  Irish  girl,  at  Spafford  Spa,  Conn.,  a  little  time 
since,  was  taten  with  scvcre  distress  at  the  pit  of  the  8y>mach  and 
retching.  In  a  few  hourd'  time  she  drew  from  her  throat  and  mouth 
forty  íeet  of  tape  warm«  Her  prr'vions  health  had  beeD  good — Buf* 
fers  since  from  pain  in  Ler  right  side  and  epigastrium,  bealth  other- 
wise  good. 

The  liquor  extracted  from  common  pumpkin  seeds  as  a  remedjfor 
tape  worm  is  gaining  advocates.  Among  other  cases  reported  con- 
firming  prcvious  statements  of  its  utilitv,  is  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Buel, 
laboring  at  the  Pirseus*  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Board 
of  Baptist  Missions;  shortly  aílcr  a  draugnt  of  the  freshly-prepared 
orgeat  of  pnmpkin  seeds,  he  expelled  twenty  feet  of  a  tape-worm. 

Amputation  ofupperjaws. — Dr..H.  H.  Smith,  Surgeon  to  theSt 
Joseph  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  ou  the  25th  of  Feb.,  removed  the  left 
half  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  man  aged  48,  suflfering  from  a  malignant 
tumor  of  the  antrnm.  Dr.  l^ancost  recen tiy  removed  a  large  portioo 
of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young  lady  from  Maryland. 
In  this  case  an  ingenious  dentist  has  already  supplied  the  loes  with  an 
artificial  jaw  and  palate,  since  which  the  patient  is  able  to  articúlate 
distinctly,  and  to  swailow  fluids  without  tbeir  passing  tkrough  the 
DOse. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Thompson  of  the  Emigrants  Hospital,  Wards  Island, 
reporte  the  death  of  a  girl  aged  6  years,  caused  by  the  extemal  ap- 
plioation  of  an  infusión  of  the  Coculus  índicos  for  scald  head,  inteo* 
ted  with  vermin. 

An  Abstrae t  nfthe  last  Censics. — The  total  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1850,  was  28,257,08^9  being  an 
increase  from  the  first  of  June,  ld40,  of  6,170,848,  and  ao  actud  in- 
crease  per  cent  of  36.18. 

The  whole  numhor  of  dcaths  dnring  the  year  1850,  was  320,164, 
the  ratio  being  as  1  to  72.0  of  the  living  population,  or  as  10  to  each 
720  of  the  population.  This  rate  of  mortality  ís  so  much  leas  than 
that  of  Europo,  that  it  must  be  taken  with  somedegree  of  allowance. 

The  numher  of  deaths  in  Maine^  was  7,545,  or  1  to  77.29.  In  Ver^ 
mont  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  100.13;  while  in  Massachusetta  it  is  as  1  to 
51.23,  showing  the  rate  of  mortality  to  be  aln.oat  twice  as  great  in 
Massachusetts  as  in  Vermont.  The  highest  rate  of  mortaiity  is  in 
Louisiana,  where  the  deaths  are  as  1  to  42.85  inhabitanta;  the  low- 
eat  is  in  ()rt»gon,  where  it  is  as  1  to  282.82» 

^oma  fiicts  doveloped  by  the  cenaus  seem  to  show  New  México  to 
be  oTie  of  the  healtiúest  countriea  on  theglobe.  Out  of  a  population 
of  somc  01,022  no  less  than  40  persona  are  over  100  yoars  of  age,  80' 
are  over  90  years,  and'SlO  over  80  yeara  of  age.  In  Valencia  coun- 
ty,  Candelajo  Agular,  a  farmer.  was  130  yeara  oíd  when  the  eensua 
was  taken;  José  Ortado  wí\b  110;  Hosa  Billejos,  110;  Rosa  Montallo^ 
107;  María  J.  Pacheco,  103.  The  males  attain  a  greater  age  than 
tho  fcmalos;  for  of  the  314  over  80, 117  are  males  and  107  femalea.    , 
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From  an  interesting  8tat¡st*cal  d^st  jiist  publisbed,  it  appears  that 
the  human  family  nurabers  700,000,000^  and  its  annual  loss  by  death  is 
18,000,000,  which  produces  624,400  toas  of  animal  matter,  which,  ia  ^ 

turn,  generates  by  decompoaition  9,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gases,  which  are  cleared  away  írom  the  atmoéphere  by  vegetable  mat- 
ter  decomposing  and  assimilaüng  them  íbr  their  owii  uses. 

JSpiritual  Communications. — Samuel  Taylor,  writing  for  the  Boston 
Medical  &  Surgical  Journal,  expresses  the  opinión  that  *'  deíached 
nitalelecíriciíy*^  is  the  only  agent  concerned  in  moving  the  hands  of 
the  "  writing  médiums. "  He  says  "  the  term  *  mind '  is  only  a  ñame 
for  that  certain  somelhing  which  passes,  in  acontinuous  current  from 
the  brain  to  the  hand,  (in  the  common  act  of  writing,)  and  mukes  it 
write.  In  this  case  a  reflex  curretlt  is  continuously  running  back  to 
the  brain,  to  convey  to  it  the  conscionsness  ofthe  performance  of  the 
act  by  the  hand.  in  the  case  ofthe  so-called  spiritual  wrítings,  al- 
though  the  act  may  rcally  have  originated  in  the^  individual's  own 
brain,  and  a  current  passed  to  the  hand,  directiug  the  performance  of 
certain  acts  or  motions,  yet  no  current  retums  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  performance  of  such  acte  by  the  hand.  The  detached  vital  elec^ 
tricity  oí  one  individual  will  opérate  on  the  physical  system  of  another.  vj 

This  seems  to  be  exemplified  by  the  experiment  of  writing  the  age  of 
Mr.  Temple,  when  in  the  prcsence  of  others  who  knew  it.  ♦  *  •  • 
That  one  person  should  be  able  to  act  upon  another  in  this  way,  is 
not  perhaps  more  unaccountable  than  the  powers  said  to  be  pos^ess- 
ed  by  the  Electrical  Eel." 

lodine  Injeotions  into  the  Peritoneum  in  *SsciUs^  ( AbdominalDt  opsy,) 
M.  Bonnet  has  publisbed  in  the  Oazette  Medícale  de  París  an  account 
of  thirteen  cases  of  Ascites,  wherein  he  has  used  injections  of  lodinej 
(Tino,  of  lodine,  one  ounce ;  lodide  of  Potassinm,  one  drachm  ;  wa* 
ter,  seven  ounces.)  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  In  eleven  of 
these  cases,  this  treatment  was  entirely  successful.  In  the  two  re- 
maining  cases,  no  unpleasant  symptoms  remained,  except  the  persista 
ence  of  the  ascites.  Though  the  febrile  reaction  never  ran  high,  the 
injections  were  in  general  followed  by  tensión,  and  some  heat  of  the 
abdomen,  a  littb  tym[^anitÍ3,  and  tenderness  on  pressure.  In  one 
case  there  was  intense  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The  fluid 
was  generally  left  four  or  five  minutes  ;  and  it  has  ever  happened 
that  from  difficulty  of  evacuating  it,  one  fourth,  one  half,  or  even  the 
whole  was  left  without  producing  unpleasant  symptoms:  Of  course 
the  treatment  will  only  apply  in  cases  of  idiopatnic  aíTection  of  the 
peritoneum  unconnected  with  organic  disease.  The  injection  must 
never  contain  more  than  a  sixth  or  seven  th  part  of  iodine. 

L,  c.  D. 

Misedlaiiy. 

CoNsuMPTioN  APTD  GrooDNBSs. — Dr.  T.  Thompson,  of  London,  in 
one  of  his  lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  utters  the  following 
truthful  sentiments: 

"  We  may  observe  that,  in  any  family,  the  members  in  whom  the 
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hereditary  tendcncy  is  moflt  apt  fo  betray  itself,  are  commonly  thoie 
oharactcrized  by  refinement  di  feeiing  and  delJcacy  of  seiitimeiit— 
fielfishness  and  hardne^s  of  character — an  ádaptation  for  joatling  wifii 
the  world — eeein  to  indícate  firmness  of  atructnre,  and  less  frequent- 
h  prescnt  themselves  in  persons  susceptible  of  tbis  form  of  disease. 
The  common  expreseion,  *  Too  good  to  live,'  may  so  far  have  a  foua- 
dation,  and  the  poet  may  be  jostified  in  his  exclaoiation, 

'  The  i^ood  die  soon, 
Whilflt  thofle  wboae  bearts  are  dxy  bs  sommer  duflt 
Bum  to  the  socket.'  " 

The  case  of  those  who  are  thos  bom  io  dieor  suffer  is  surely  a 
flad  one.  We  can  almost  tfakik  in  the  instance  of  some,  that  th^-  for- 
mer  fate  were  preferable  to  the  Itf tter,'in  TÍew  of  the  amount  such  can 
fiuffer.  But  the  .moet  sensitice  and  fragüe  may,  by  a  propcr  hygienic 
eourse  pursued  from  eaiüest  infancy,  be  ^^hardened"  and  íitted  to 
endure;  and  while  they  lose  their  morbid  impressibílity,  their  beallfa 
must  at  the  same  time  improye,  thus  doubly  fitting  tfoem  for  iiíe.'^ 
Parents,  either  or  both  of  whbm  are  afflicted  with  transmissíble  dii> 
easeSy  should  think  of  this,  and  act  accordingly. 

Vital  Statistics- — M.Casper,  of  Berlin,  furnishes  the  following 
Statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  out  of  one  hundred  in  each  of 
several  vocations,  who  hved  more  than  70  years;  viz:  '*  Divines,  42; 
agricuitarists^  40;  mcrchants,  and  persona  holdin^  the  higher  offices, 
85;  soldiers,  and  persons  holdinj^  situations  of  a  numble  descriptioni 
82;  barristcrs,  20;  cuitivators  of  any  of  the  fine  arts,  27;  professort 
and  leachers,  27;  «nd  medical  men  24." 

•  Notable  Case. — A  man  here  was  enga^d  in  Ilfting  by  a  le^er; 
his  fect  gave  way  and  let  him  down  upon  his  left  shoolder,  causin^ 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humeras  into  the  axjlla  farmpit)  üiu 
brother  and  a  bystander  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  without  succesSb 
The  arm  gave  him  considerable  pain  after  the  attempt,  which  caufr- 
ed  him  to  rcst  the  same  (on  the  elbow)  upon  his  lower  flexed  limb. — 
While  doing  so  a  thought  occnrred  to  him  that  downward  presbure 
might  avail  him  something.  He  accordingly  made  pressure  d^ñjon- 
ward^Lná  imoard,  and  the  dislocation  waseasily  reduced  withoutany 
Other  assiatance. 

Avoca,  N.  Y.  i>r.  w.  a.  wallaos. 

5  DiKD  OF  iNAi^rmoN — The  British  American  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  published  at  Montreal.  This  Journal  was  one  of  the  íirst 
in  charactefand  ability  among  the  medical  periodicals  of  our  contin- 
cnt.  It  expiréd  not  for  want  of  pairtms^  but  of  pay.  Either  the 
Allopathic  flock  are  getting  tired  of  their  shepherds,  or  prove  very 
ungrateful  to  them;  or  else,  which  is  as  likely,  this  is  but  another  in- 
stance of  the  deep'rooíed  faith  people  everywhere  seein  to  have  in 
the  principie  Úislí S(nen€e^\ike  tbe  €at,  ia  poswssed  of  '^nine  Uves," — 
a  faith  which  consoles  them  over  the  stai-vation  óf  tlie  Editor  and 
Printer  with  the  happy  reflection  that  "  Truth  is  mighty  and  mtui 
prévaill" 
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DoNT  Drspaib. — An  infant  dai^^ter  of  a  Mr.  Tajior,  of  South 
Boston  was  relieved  by  an  emetic  ol  23  agate  button$^  of  the.  size  of 
half  a  dime,  wliich  she  had  swallowedl  At  last  accounts  sbe  WB« 
nearly  recovered. 

Valuablb  Membbr  op  SocwTT.-»«-The  Panamá  Echo  anouncea 
the  death  of  Señor  Louíb  Durand,  of  that  city,  aged  ninety  years. — 
He  had  a  family  of  over  one  huodred  ctúldren.  How  many  wiveí 
had  he?  That  Í9  what  sensible  men,  as  well  as  physiologists,  want  to 
know.  But  probably  ojkious  modealy  will  not  allow  this  fact  to  be 
removed  from  under  her  vail^ 

Thk  "  VEXEB  QüESTioN."— A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
nne  tells  of  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age,  whose  only  subsistence  sínce 
íníancy  has  becn  sugar  and  milk — some  obstruction  or  disease  of  her 
throat  having  led  her  al^^ays  to  refuse  anything  more  snbstantial. — 
She  Í8  stated  to  be  as  large  as  children  usually  of  her  age,  and  as 
healthy,  bright  and  active  as  those  whose  food  wonld  be  considered 
more  invigorating.  [Btch.  Paper. 

Who  shall  tell  as  what  to  eatl — or  what  ¡s  the  proper  food  for  hu- 
man beings]  '*  Not  milk  and  sugar,  surely,"  says  my  radical  friend 
Cabbage,  Yet  thís  little  girl  thrives  oo  that  diet  And  after  al!,  so 
mach  of  a  Jew  am  I,  that  not  all  the  Ohri$íian  practioes  of  the  day 
could  convince  me  thajt  pork,  and  I  may  add,  pastry  and  coiToe,  aro 
healthful  diet, — that  sach  stoff  was  ever  designed  for  human  stom- 
achsy  or,  what  is  more,  that  any  man,  woman  or  child,  under  any  cir'« 
cumstances,  can  subsist  on  these  and  like  articles,  and  not  suffer  there- 
from  serious  consequences  which  might  be  avoided  by  tbcir  disuse. 
We  mast  have  faíth  in  the  laws  of  the  universo.  Let  us  not  foe^ 
that  Causes  are  idiers  or  ciphers,  but  that  they  invariabl^  give  birth 
to  a  familv  of  efects^  which  always  take  pos^ession  b^  right  of  A^r- 
fkipt  oí  the  living  habitation  once  surrenaered  to  their  ancestryl 

Alabama  Acid  SpRiif  09. — ^In  one  of  the  numbersof  Brandéis  Quar- 
terly  Journal,  (Bnglish,)  for  1833,  we  find  the  following  notice. 

**  This  acid,  (the  sulphuric,)  has  been  found  to  form  a  spring  or 
springs,  near  the  Bríe  Canal,  and  arises  in  large  quantities,  both  in  a 
duuted  and  concentrated  state.  The  low  hiliock,  from  which  it  aris- 
es, consists  of  ash-colored  alluvion,  containing  an  immense  quantity 
of  exceedingly  minute  grains  of  iron  py rites.  The  acid  tums  to  cfaar- 
coal,  whatever  it  reaches  on  the  surtace.  The  strength  of  the  acid 
increases  in  dry  weather.  A  stream  of  water  which  flows  fn)m  one 
spring,  will  constantly  redden  violets,  and  coagúlate  milk.  It  is  coD- 
jectured,  that  the  acid  i»  prodaced  by  the  decomposition  of  pyritet 
in  the  soil." 

These  sprinsfs  are  in  Geoeaee  Co.  They  are  now  well  known  and 
niQch  resorted  t&by  thoto  who  haré  ikilh  in  the  virtnes  of  minend 
wmlers. 

CoNYENTioNS. — ^Tho  Frícnda  of  Medical  Progression  will  not  for- 
get  the  meeting  in  Ck)BveDtion  of  the  National  £clectic  Medical  Aa- 
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socidtion,  which  is  to  take  place  in  Rochester,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  May.  We  have  been  requested  by  the  President  of  ihe  Niágara 
and  Erie  Co.  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  to  give  notice  that  a  meeting 
of  that  Society  will  take  place  in  Lockport,  on  the  Ist  Tuesday  in 
May,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  just  one  "week  previons  to  the  sitting  of 
the  National  Convention,  for  the  appointing  of  Delegatcs,  and  the 
transaction  oFt>ther  needful  business.  Members  of  that  Society  will 
please  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Champion  of  Man-Midwipbry. — ^''A.  K.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York,  lately  gave  a  lecture  in  that  city,  intended  in  part  to  show  the 
paat  inefficiency  and  prenemt  axxeged  M)  incapaciiv  offemaleg  in  the 
practice  of  OhAetricsP    So  says  the  Boston  Med.  Journal, — all  but 
tbe  italiciainv.    Natural,  very !  But  does  A.  K.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  know 
thaí  he  is  taiKing  ábout  the  science  of  Mid-wife-ryí    Had  he  not  bet- 
ter  fírst  show  by  what  right  he  broaches  such  a  subject?   For  shame! 
But  the  Editor  of  the  aboye  named  Journal  goes  on  to  say  ^'  Qf 
the  great  importance  of  anoestbesia  in  labor  he  bears  testimony,  and 
emphatically  advances  the  belief  that  hefore  thia generation  haspassed 
away^  labor  will  be  *  rendered  a  painless  and  every-^lay  occurrence\*^ 
One  can  hardly  represa  a  smile  at  the  san^ine  expectations  of  the 
Dr.,  which  lead  him  topredict  that  labor  wiU  so  soon  become  an  '^ev* 
ery-day  occurf  ence!"   Realiy  the  Dr.  is  getling  ultra.    Where  is  the 
''safety  <90mniittee  V*    Bnt  in  anticipating  that  labor  is  to  become 
a  *' pairJess''  processby  the  grace  of  Ether  and  Chloroform,  we  think 
the  Dr.  has  reckoned  without  his  host.   How  many  feínales  will  men- 
miá'Wive^  induce  to  plunge  themselves  into  ntter  stupidity,  and  sur- 
render  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  prüdence,  self  care,  and  even 
ipodesty,  in  the  critical  and  ímportant  honr  of  parturítiont    .But  such 
*Í8  the  conservative's  Pyramid  of  Prc^ress  :  fírst,  bad  habits  and  ig^ 
'norance  allowed;  then,  weakness  and  instrumental  labor  necessitated; 
and  then  as  the  crowning-point  of  Che  stmctore,  oblivion,  so  that  tf 
art  and  evil  prerail,  tbe  victim  may  pass  out  of  the  world  in  blissfnl 
iffnorance  of  the  fact!  Fortunately  Water  and  Hygiene,  the  greatett 
bleseings  of  the  parturíent  chaml)er,  have  got  the  start  of  such  non- 
sense.    SiU-baiks^  wet  bandagesj  and  a  human  dkty  are  in  the  fíeld, 
and  they  will  soon  vote  Dr.  G.'s  "  ancesthesia"  in  cases  of  ordinary 
labor,  a  superlativo  fudge. 

Errata. — In  Dr.  Skellinger's  article,  in  our  last  Ko.,  the  word 
dan-hydriaüc  should  have  heea  pagirJhydriatic\  and  ^'  6  ouncea,'^  near 
its  cióse,  was  intended  to  be  '^60  ounces."  In  passing,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that  Prof.  O.  Davisdisclaims  the  employment  of  the  misnomer, 
^  powerless  paina."  He  admita  such  a  división  of  obstetrical  scienoe 
as  will  in  elude  PowerleMt  Labor. 

^'Blow  Hot,  and  Blow  CoLD.^'-^The  Am.  Jonr.  of  Med*  Re- 
form,  in  its  No.  6,  giviss iix one or  twopricksof  tbe acalpel,  aod  thoi 
tums  about  and  puts  plaster  on  all  the  woundsl  What  have  we  donet 
We  have  meant  no  harm.  We  do  not  cafe  to  occupy  so  largQ  a 
space  between  anybody^  and  bis  sunshine.   Try  u«  patieñtly,  frienda. 
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A  Váleiictory  Lecturt  io  the  Class  qf  C.M.  OoUege^  Delivered  Felh 

ruary  19,  1852. 


BY  PROF.  P.  C.  DOLLEY. 


Ladibs  and  Gentlemen  : — Our  meeting  to-day,  unlike  those  of  the 
fonner  days  of  the  session,  when  each  ^as  but  a  meaos  and  a  step  to 
another — is  one  expreasly  appointed  as  a  meeting  for  separation— one 
at  whicb  we  can  expresa  mutual  congratulations  for  the  past — mutu- 
al svmpathy  and  kindly  feeling  íbr  the  present, — aud  ofier  from 
the  full  heart  within,  a  uníverse  of  good  wishes  for  the  futufe. 

The  associations  of  the  past  four  monthshave  been  those  of  no  or« 
'  dinary  character.  No  jarrioffs  have  distorbed  us-^no  discords  have 
been  awakened — no  personal  jealousies  have  been  engendered — no 
want  of  interest  has  Deen  seen  or  felt — no  few  have  lagged  behind 
while  others  have  striven  ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  noble  ambition  has 
Beemed  to  actúate  each  and  every  member  of  the  class,  and  awaken- 
ed  them  to  noble  energies  in  the  lectures  and  the  prívate  room,  for 
the  attainment  of  all  that  was  attainable,  and  the  accomplísbment  of 
everv  imposed  task. — We  thank.you  that  we  can  thus  speak  of  you, 
and  bear  testimony  of  your  exalted  principies. 

The  meetings  for  these  purposes  are  now  at  an  end;  and  the  most 
of  you  are  to  go  to  your  homes,  and  Xo  the  duties  thatbeloftff  to  yonr 
▼ocation.  As  you  go  out  to  mingle  in  the  cares,  responsibilitieij^  and 
perebance  the  pleasures  of  Ufe,  we  cannot  wkhhotd  an  ezpresnon  of 
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our  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  success, — ñor  do  we 
deem  luch  an  expression  at  all  onsuited  to  the  prosent  occasion. 

But  in  wishing  you  successy  we  mean  it  not  as  an  emptj  sound  cal- 
culated  to  flatter  the  ear  while  in  each  others'  presence,  but  we  at- 
tacb  to  the  word  a  deíinite  meaning,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  result  of  a 
certain^course  of  thought,  and  action.  If  we  look  about  upon  any  com- 
munity  oí physicians^  we  shall  fínd  that  although  they  are  engaged 
in  the  same  kind  of  labor  and  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose-^— that 
there  is  tbe  greatest  diversity  of  interests,  and  objeets  aimed  at,  and 
that  they  make  their  common  labors  means,  for  the  successful  attain- 
ment  of  far  different  ends.  Thus  some  are  bending  their  euergies  to 
t|)e  attainment  of  a  large  amount  of  the  filthy  lucre — othera  are  labor- 
ing  to  carry  out  and  impre&s  a  certain  idea, — ^perchance  a  theory — 
others  are  striving  for  a  ñame — others  to  introduce  a  certain  remedy 
or  set  of  remedies — some  live  only  to  succeed  over  a  rival,  while  yet 
others  have  no  object,  no  end  or  aim  in  view,  and  if  candid  they 
would  honestly  tell  you  they  did  not  know  for  what  they  are  living. 
The  word  success,  has  reference  to  the  favorable  termination  of  any 
undertaking.  Now.  if  we  were  to  wish  a  class  of  men  like  these  suc- 
cess, while  the  word  has  this  reference  to  the  termination,  our  wish- 
es would  not  harmonize,  for  in  carrving  out  these  plans,  actions  must 
somewhere  conflict,  and  if  our  wishes  were  fulfilled  it  would  make 
some  of  them  war  against  each  other, — make  enemies  and  do  injurj 
— and  abovc  all,  we  should  do  violenc?  to  jhe  principies  of  truth  and 
fight, 

There  is  a  necessity  then  as  well  as  propríety,  of  our  applying  to 
this  language  a  definite  meaning.  We  mean  then  by  our  good  wishes, 
that  you  may  as  physicians,  conceive  noble  thoughts,  carry  them  out 
éy  noble  actions,  and  in  return  succeed  in  securing  a  noble  reward. 
Our  subject  then,  has  more  particular  reference  to  the  character  of 
tbe  physician. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  most  persons,  that  certain  animáis  and 
insects  of  various  kinds,  undergo  certain  changes  in  their  form  and  de- 
yelopment,  and  that  these  metamorphoses  seem  in  many  cases  to  take 
place  suddenly,  from  one  to  another  form,  and  seem  to  chango  their. 
even  into  new  genera  and  species. 

It  appears  however,  that  there  are  not  any  of  those  sudden  trans 
forRiations,  which  are  supposed  to  take  place,  but  a  gradual  devele^ 
meot  from  some  one  fixed  point — upwards  towards  some  other  fíxed 
point-— that  in  this  developrnant,  the  individual  animal  or  thing  re- 
taint  its  identíty,  and  is  in  reality  pasamg  through  no  more  wonder- 
ful  phases  of  existence  than  that  higher  wrought  and  more  complete 
animal — man.  The  egg  developes  itself  into  the  pnpa,  the  pupa  into 
the  Caterpillar,  the  caterpiliar  cnanges  to  the  chrysalis,  ana  tnis,  at 
length,  has  undergonesuch  a  deivelopment  as  to  soar  away  in  its  more 
ethereal  existence,  axid  rejoicein  the  Ufe  of  the  butterfly.  Our  own 
choaen  tcienoe  teaches  na  that  the  human  animal  also,  thua  goefi 
throusch  tranafonnatíona  fírom  the  aimpieat  cell  germ,  up  to  the  most 
compieX'atrttcUire-^no  leaa  wonderftil,  or  nameroaa,  than  thoae  which 
chango  the  egg  to  the  huataiüj. 
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Interefting  however,  as  are  these  pfaysical  metatnorphoses,  they  are 
transcended,  by  far,  both  in  ioterest  and  importance,  by  those  which 
the  mental  man  undergoes.  If  tbe  child  is  closely  observad,  it  will 
be  found  to  live  in  a  mental  world  of  its  own,  and  to  have  its  mental 
organs  adanted  to  the  mode  of  existence,  and  to  the  relations  it  sus- 
tains  as  a  cnild.  Its  mental  antennie  and  prehensile  organs  are  for 
tbe  child,  and  by  no  means  such  as  are  nsed  by  the  man.  Its  world 
sustains  a  similar  relation  to  the  world  of  man,  as  that  of  man  does 
to  the  universo.  The  child  is  metamorphosed  into  the  youth,  and  its 
relations  all  beoome  as  new  again  as  it  in  a  physical  metauíorpho- 
ais  it  had  changed  the  médium  of  earth  or  water,  for  that  of  air,  and 
he  again  has  a  new  world.  The  youth  grows  into  manhood,  and 
hiA  relations  and  mental  existence^and  the  relative  world  around  him 
become  new  once  more,  and  he  finds  that  he  is  undergoing  a  meta- 
morphosis  necessary  to  his  existence  in  the  sphere  of  these  new  rela- 
tions, quite  as  great  as  that  from  the  chrysalis  to  the  bntterfly.  So 
the  inner  man  is  changed  with  every  new  condition  in  which  he  is 
placed.  If  he  becomes  a  lawyer  he  has  to  pass  tbe  chrysalis  stage, 
and  then  emerges  an  entirely  new  b^iíjg,  as  all  are  well  aware, — ^if 
a  minister,  he  enters  the  chrysalis  state  again,  and  emerges  a  líieing 
unlike  his  former  self,  and  as  unlike  the  lawyer,  as  the  silk-worm  moth, 
Í6  unlike  the  butterily. 

Mentally  be  Uves  in  a  new  médium,  and  draws  his  sustenance  from 
a  widelv  different  set  of  aliments.  If  he  becomes  a  physician  he  en- 
ters an  entirely  different  world  from  either  of  theothers,  and  sustains 
an  entirely  dinerent  set  of  relations.  He  can  now  no  more  subsist 
upon  that  which  sustains  the  lawyer,  or  the  divine,  than  can  the  dove 
apon  the  néctar  of  flowers  or  the  butterfly  upon  the  grains  of  com,* 
which  are  food  for  the  dove.  Thus  is  there  one  continua!  chango  and 
metamorphosis  of  the  inner  man,  as  often  as  he  changes  his  outward 
relations  or  avocations,  and  were  we  to  classify  mer}  from. their  men- 
tal habits  and  form,  we  should  have  as  many  species  as  there  are  dis- 
tinct  professions  and  avocations. 

As  Siudents^  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  class,  you  have  been  in 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  somc  of  you  who  have  spent  the  measure  of 
time  for  a  full  development  have  emerged  this  day  from  your  im- 
prísonment  into  a  new  microcosmic  existence,'  and  as  it  is  ours  to  in- 
troduce you  into  its  privileges  and  immunitics,  letus  looí  around  and 
aee  what  are  its  enjoyments,  duties,  and  pieasures. 

I  said  that  the  pliyéician  requires  a  difibrcnt  kindof  mental  aliment 
from  that  which  others  require, — and  so  he  does  ;  and  upon  this  pe- 
culiar kínd  of  food  alone,  can  he  subsist  without  changing  into  some 
other  species  of  man. 

As  students,  you  have  during  your  pupilaje,  been  developing  with- 
in  yourselves  the  hahit  and  power  of  proper^  selecling  this  food, 
which  is  to  be  digcstcii  and  assimilated  lo  yóur  Rvstems,  and  thus 
nourish  and  strenglhtnvdu,  and  assist  to  elévate  you  into  the  higher 
developments  of  your  species  of  man. 

The  truthin  renard  to  the  course  and  clngí»  of  the;  Rtudent's  oareer, 
a$.  euch  is  not  properly  understood,  or  if  un  lerstood,  not  properly  ap- 
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preciated,  for  it  is  supposed  of  the  Biudent  of  medicine  for  insíanee^ 
after  confining  himself  to  his  books  and  lectures  for  tbree  yeara,  and 
getting  his  credentials  of  qualifications,  that  he  emerges  from  the 
chrysalis  student,  into  the  perfectlj  developed  physician,  wbile  the 
fact  is,  he  follows  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  ínstead  of 
bis  being  horji  a  man,  he  is  born  a  child,  and  if  he  ever  becomes  a 
man  in  his  profesmn^  he  must  pass  through  the  several  stages  of 
childhood,  youth.  and  manhood,  and  sustain  the  relations  of  each  in 
its  turn. 

The  young  and  inexperienced  physioian  is  no  more  capabl^  of  col- 
lecting  in,  and  digesting  the  mental  food,  npon  which,  the  ivise  and 
ezperienced  of  his  profession  subsist,  than  the  child  is  capableofcol- 
lecting  and  digesting  the  food  for  man.  There  is  no  by-way  or  '*royal 
road"  to  manhood,  and  he  who  gets  to  it  mjust  grow  up  to  it.  ^'  When 
I  complete  my  studies,"  said  a  young  medical  student  to  the  greatDr. 
Rush. — "Pray,  when  do  you  expect  to  complete  yonr  studies  1 "  said 
Dr.  Rüsh;  "I  hav^  been  studying  sixty  years,  and  I  have  not  yet, 
ñor  do  I  ever  expect,  to  complete  my  studies."  And  do  ybu  not  sup- 
pose  that  his  niind  fiJled  with  the  culled  wisdom  of  half  a  century,  re- 
quired  a  more  refíned  material  to  nourisb  it,  than  one  who  has  jnst 
entered  the  boundary  lines  of  the  profession  1  But  the  studies,  prop- 
er  for  the  student,  are  just  as  important  in  their  place,  for  bisperson* 
al  development  as  are  the  most  perfected,  to  those  capable  ot  under- 
standing  them.  There  are  certain  classes  of  facts  to  acquire,  which 
snstain  a  defmite  relation  to  each  other,  and  each  class  of  facts  isún- 
portant  in  proportion  as  it  is  related  to  another  higher  class.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  a  certain  gelatinous,  amorpnous  fish  exista  jn 
•the  sea,  but  it  becomes  a  far  more  important  fact  when  it  is  known 
that  tbis  niass  of  slippery  matter  is  the  elementary  form  of  existence 
of  that  interesting  animal  known  as  the  starfiah.  The  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  plants,  and  the  lower  animáis,  may  interest  the  student 
of  nature,  but  the  valué  of  the  facts  he  acquires,  becomes  infinitely  en- 
hanced,  when  their  relations  are  so  understood  as  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing  those  more  important  facts  which  elucídate  the  physiology  of  the 
human  system. 

But  the  facts  of  minor  importance,  so  called,  are  in  rcality  jast 
as  important  in  their  place,  as  the  others,  for  by  their  elucidation  the 
others  are  Aade  to  appear. 

Tbus  is  knowlcdge  amassed  in  strata,  and  if  we  would  know  what 
is  in  the  deep  foundation  strata,  we  must  penétrate  and  analyze  each 
layer  abovc,  and  these  shall  help  us  to  an  understanding  of  those  be« 
low.  To  edúcate  the  mind  is  to  draw  it  out — to  unfold  and  deyelope 
its  powers — iustead  of  amassing  a  certain  amount  of  facts,  which  only 
requires  a  ceitain  strength  and  effort  of  memory. 

Your  course  of  sjtudy  tbus  far,  has  been  largely  for  this  purpose. 
Facts  and  truth  have  been  amassed,  and  you  have  been  made  more 
or  less  thorougbly  adquainted  with  the  system,  its  disea^es,  and  their 
remedies  and  modes  of  application,  but  nnless  this  knowledge  is  in* 
stmmental/  or  rather,  the  getting  of  it,  instrumental  in  making  you 
capable  of  coUecting,  arranging,  and  reasoning  npon  other  facts,  that 
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which  you  have  acquired  will  be  of  but  comparatiirely  litde  ase  to  you. 

No  one  in  the  world  is  thrown  into  circumstances  where  he  wUl 
have  to  depend  more  upon  bimself,  and  less  upon  higher  anthority 
tban  the  pnysician.  His  mind  should  ever  be  vigorous,  bis  percep- 
tions  well  trained  and  auick,  his  memory  ready  and  strong,  his  re- 
flective  faculties  well  balanced,  and  well  educated,  and  the  whole  man, 
calm,  dignified,  self-possessed  and  ñrm.  With  such  a  mind,  obser- 
vations  will  nearly  always  be  correct,  reeults  well  estimated,  and  con- 
clusions  drawn  which  will  do  honor  to  their  author. 

But  this  discipline  of  mind  and  power  of  its  faculties,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  long  course  of  the  closest  mental  application. 

The  whole  life  must  be  a  student's  life  if  there  is  the  attainment  of 
CTcat  powcr.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  late  John  Q. 
Adams,  than  whom  no  man  scarcely,  ever  studied  more  devotedly  or 
more  successfully.  Barón  Humboldt  is  another.  By  study  for  the 
physician,  I  mean  not  the  constant  connin^  over  of  books  alone,  for 
after  a  certain  time,  beyond  a  certain  pomt  rather,  books  become 
of  but  little  valué  in  ones  course,  for  he  ñas  access  to  the  repository 
whence  all  book  knowledge  comes.  Nature's  volume  is  open  before 
him,  inviting,  exhaustless,  and  pnr^. 

For  the  oevelopment  of  the  mind,  every  effort  helps  to  give  it  pow- 
er, whether  in  the  immediate  range  of  its  activities  or  not;  henee  the 
enltivation  of  those  branches  of  science  which  have  a  more  distant  re- 
lation  to  medicine,  will  directly  or  indirectly  aid  in  unfolding  and  un- 
derstanding  the  fundamental  parts.  No  science  has  so  wide  a  range 
of  añinities  pr  dependencies,  as  medicine.  Chemistry,  Botany,  Com- 
parative  Anatomy,  and  a  hundred  kindred  sciences,  are  all  put  under 
contribution  for  its  advancement.  • 

A  familiaritv  with  the  most  importánt  of  these,  should  be  attained 
by  every  one  m  a  sufficient  de^rree  to  understand  the  unity  of  design 
that  pervadcs  the  whole  orsanized  world  of  matter,  if  it  would.  be 
culti  vated  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy  instead  of  as  a  means  simply,  to  the 
attainment  of  some  secondary  object 

In  this  way,  by  a  constant  effort,  trnth  after  truth,  and  principie 
añer  principie  shall  be  added  to  your  stock  of  acquired  truths  and 
principies,  and  as  they  are  slowly  and  regularly  obtained,  they  shali 
one  after  another  add  new  powers  to  the  mind,  till  in  the  conscious- 
ness  of  its  own  strength,'it  shall  eagerly  grappie  with  the  most  dif- 
ficult  problems.  Such  a  mind,  thus  endowea,  is  to  its  possessor  a 
mine  oí  inexhaustible  wealth,  an  honor  to  any  cause  in  which  its  en- 
ergies  are  embarked,  and  in  tum  hon^red  of  all  men.  It  is  tme  that 
the  undertaking  is  arduous, — and  after  toiling  thus  far,  it  may  seem 
disconraging  to  point  on  to  labor  still  n^ore  toilsome,  but  who  has 
entered  the  list  of  competitors  for  the  world's  honor,  the  world's 
wealth,  or  the  world^s  iruth,  expectino:  to  idly  winl  But  the'task 
of  acquiring  mental  power  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  seems.  One  new 
fact  each  day  wíU  make  365  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  no  new  ef- 
fort is  more  difficult  than  the  last  If  it  were  wealth  that  I  were  ad- 
vising  you  thus  to  accumulate,  you  wonld  see  the  way  and  task  more 
pleasant  perhaps.    I  bope  yon  may  secure  a  cbmpetence  of  this,  bat 
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the  mii^d  has  its  wants  as  well  as  the  body,  and  I  would  ha  ve  yon 
just  as  eager — ^aye,  far  more  eacer  to  treasure  np  the  mental,  than 
the  phvBÍcal  weaith — knowing  that  reward  must  ever  follow  exalted 
wortb/    Let  Excelsior  be  your  motto  now  and  ever. 

(to  bs  oontiwsd.) 


mm0^0*0^0*0^0^0» 


Beport  on  Dispensatories»  &c. 


BT  PROFS.  KING  AND  NSWTON. 


To  (he  Naüonal  E.  M.  Oonventiony  held  at  Hocheeter^  If,  Yij  JUay 

lUh,  and  I2th,  1852:— 

The  Committee  on  Dispensatories,  &c.,  appointed  by  the  U.  S»  E. 
M.  Con,vention,  be^  leave  to  report,  that  since  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  Association,  there  has  been  issued  a  workyeutitled  the  "  E. 
M.  Dispensatory  of  the  U.  S."  by  King  and  Newton,  both  of  whom 
are  members  of  this  Committee.  The  Committee  are  aware  that 
this  work  is  not  as  perfect  as  could  bé  detfired  ;  but  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  there  were  no  works  upon  the  subiect,  and 
that  the  masa  of  information  to  be  placed  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  ex* 
isted  in  anindefinite  and scatteredcondition,  to  thoroughly  collectand 
arrange  which  would  require  a  mnch  longer  time  than  the  Committee 
deemed  expedient,  it  will,  no  doubt,  readily  be  conceded,  that  the 
aboye  work  is  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  the  E.  M.  cause,  and 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more  thorou^h  and  perfect  publication  here- 
after;  and  will  therefore,  be  adopted  oy  Ecíectics  generally. 
,  Your  Committee  is  at  present  en^aged  in  arranging  and  coUecting 
material  for  an  improvement  upon  tne  work,  which  however,  will  re- 
quire a  few  years  for  its  compl^tion.  In  the  mean  time,  they  would 
aolicit  from  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  from  Ecíectics  gen- 
erally, an  accurate  account  of  all  new  or  useful  agente,  their  manner 
of action  upon  the  eystems  of  those  of  yarious  temperameats  and  diathe- 
ses,  the  peculiar  symptomsofdisease  which  indica  te  their  employment, 
as  well  as  those  which  contraindícate,  and  the  various  effects  or  in- 
fluences  they  have  on  different  diseases,  and  duríng  their  yariotiB 
stages.  If  this  matter  is  promptly  attended  to  as  desired,  a  work  can 
be  prodttced  of  immense  utility  to  the  Eclectic  practitioner,  and  which 
will  rank  in  point  of  sciencc  with  any  other  of  a  similar  kind  now  ex- 
tant  in  medical  literature. 

The  •*£.  M.  Dispensatory  of  the  y.  S."  above  referredto,  has  now 
been  in  print  for  about  seven  months,  duríng  which  tirre,  and  not- 
withstanding  its  brevity  and  imperfections,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  classes  of  practitioners,  eyen  by  those  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  our  cause  ;  and  we  trust  that  it  may  become  a  means  of  at  least 
inducing  a  proper  investipition  of  the  correctness  and  consequent 
claimff  of  Eclectic  Medical  Practice,  among  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore  differed  from  us. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  faets,  your  committee  having  in  their 
opinión,  complied  with  the  desires  of  the  Convention  in  relation  to 
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this  Bubject,  would  recommend  the  aboye  Vork  to  the  especial  atten- 
tention  oi  the  Conventíon,  as  being,  under  the  circumstances  and  dif- 
ficulties  wliich  have  presented  themselveSi  suitable  to  the  exigenciei 
of  the  times,  and  worthy  their  adoption.  All  of  which  is  rcspectful- 
ly  Bubmitted.  John  Kino,  M.  D. 

R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 
Cincinnati,  May  8th,  1852. 


Conditíoiis  oí  Health— So.  2— Srmk. 


BT  PALEMÓN  JOHN,  M.  D. 


In  my  last  I  spoke  oí  food^  its  uses  in  the  animal  economy,  the 
quality,  etc.,  most  condacive  to  health,  and  the  evils  resulting  from 
tt8  abuses.  In  this  I  propose  indulging  in  some  remarks-^rambling 
and  disconnected  they  may  be — respecting  drink.  As  far  as  the  uses 
of  drink  are  concerned,  it  is  as  essential  to  the  healthful  operations 
of  the  animal  inachinery^  as  food.  It  Í3  intended  to  lubrícate,  dilute, 
moisten,  cool,  and  to  supply  wastes;  and  fir  the  answering  of  all 
tbese  neccssary  and  important  ends.  Water — puré  and  simple  water 
— ^is  the  besL  In  looking  about  us,  we  Gnd  it  to  be  the  natural  ^^drínk" 
for  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation;  and  innumerable  facts 
and  inferenr.es  might  be  adduced  to  provee  it  to  be  the  drink  for  man; 
that 

"  Tbere's  notbing  so  good 
Fot  pare,  healthful  blood;" 

that  no  other  so  powerfuUy  contributes  to  health,  physical  strength,* 
and  endurance  of  labor*  and  fatigue,  and  to  the  vigor  and  clearness 
of  the  intellcctual  powers;  thfit  unlike  those  who  do 

*•  Apply 
Hot  aod  lebelUouB  liquor»  to  their  blood/* 

••  Their  cqii;ii  clava 
Feel  not  th'  altérnate  fits  of  fererish  mírth 

,  Aüd  sick  dejection. 

Blost  with  divine  immuuitv  from  ails, 

Long  centurics  they  live;  their  orily  fate 

Ib  rrpe  oíd  age,  ana  nither  sleep  than  death.*^ 

No  other  liquid  is  so  adapted  to  every  age  and  temperament — every 
season  and  climate, — nonesoexhilarating— nane  sorvífreshiug^-noae 
so  inspiring — ñor  any  capable  of  imparting  such  perm ment  invigora- 
tion  of  mind  and  body.  How  strange,  then,  ¡s  it  not  1  that  it  should 
be  8o  much  neglected — so  little  used.  How  u^accountabic  Ihat  other 
kinds  of  bevenige,  such  as  tea,  coffee  and  wlne^  etc.,  should  become 
so  much  more  popular,  and  so  much  more  lovedl  Biit  here  comes  up  a 
gentle  pleiider:  *'  Speak  lightly  of  tea.  Rememder  it  iá  the  favorüe 
of  the  ladies, — *  the  soul  of  evening  sociability — the  uulolfsener  of 
tongues,  enlivener  of  wit,  unveiler.of  character.'"  Heaven  knows 
that  I  would  noijustly  incur  your  displeasure,  readors  fair,  much  lesa 
be  the  subjeot  ot  your.satire  or  '*tea-table''  gossip,  after  flattering 
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your  palates  acd  ''  loosening  your  tongues"  with  the  ^^deUcioui'  ín- 
fusion,  for  then  míght  I  traly  exclaim, 

"  Oh,  tea,  how  I  tremble  at  thj  fatal  stream!" 

No,  gentle  reader,  I  would  do  no  8uclr  thing;  for  many  are  the  ins&n- 
ees  which  I  can  recall  in  the  history  of  the  "  gone  forever,"  when  1 
enjoyed  myself  in  seeiní^  my  good  oíd  matrón  drinking  her  favorita 
potations  of  tea;  how  it  seemed  to  drive  all  of  dull  care  and  trouble 
away,  and  Iin:ht  up  her  every  feature  .with  very  enjoyment  And 
the  many  thriils  of  pleasure  nnd  delight  that  were  mine,  I  can  never 
forget,  on  behoMíng  the  animated  expressions,  and  lístening  to  the 
enlivening  conversations,  so  seasoned  with  pungency  and  wit,  of  the 
good  aunts  and  ncighbors'  wives,  that  so  often  callea  in  to  spend  the 
afternoon,  when  around  the  table  supping  the  üquid  they  all  lovedso 
well;  and — quieily  thouqh — a  good  many  things  both  *'queerand 
marvelous"  were  said;  but  no  matter  about  them  now.  And  oft 
havp  I  heard  it  reiterated,  that  many  of  our  choice  productions  of 
literature  are  written  under  the  influence  of  tea;  thát  some  of  the 
ablest  wríters  of  the  past  and  present  age — some  of  those  who  have 
added  invaliiahle  treasures  to  the  great  "  store-hoiise  of  knowledge 
— have  attribnted  their  success  to  their  freely  indulging  in  strong 
infusions  of  "  ¡mpcrial"  and  "  Hyson."  Now  then,  I  have  enume- 
rated,  have  I  not?  all  the  redeeming  properties  and  virtues  of  your 
"  favorito  weed."  I  haré  owned,  have  I  not]  thatit  possesses  the 
power  sometiines  of  driving  sluggish  care  away,  and  of  making  the 
sad  heart  glad;  but,  ah,  I  must  own,  too;  that  like  the  soldnum  dul- 
cámara^  with  its  sweet  it  possesses  a  bitter\  that  with  its  good  pro- 
perties it  bossesses  ¿anf  ones;  and  "what  a  pity"  that  the  bitter — the 
deleteriou» — should  couuterbalance — predominate.  'Tis,  neverthe- 
less,  the  facU  and  as  an  instructor  of  the  people,  as  a  '*  guardián  of 
health,"  I  am  bound  to  warn  you  that  this  favorite  "  weed  of  China,^ 
and  the  so  much  loved  "  Arabian  berry" — tea  and  cofee — ^are  noi 
the  proper  kinds  of  drink  for  you;  that  they  are  injurious  to  health, 
and  tend  to  the  prematuro  wasting  away  and  wearing  out  of  the 
physical  machínery.  I  know  there  are  those  who  may  indulge  in 
their  use  without-  s^rious  injury;  such  as  the  strong  and  robust  ¡n 
constitution;  and  to  harshly  censure  or  sternly  repróbate  the  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure  of  fhese,  is  neither  my  task  ñor  my  duty.  But 
you  that  are  feeble  and  nervous;  you  that  are  dyspeptical,  hypochon- 
driacal  or  gouty;  you  whose  "hearts  beat  as  though  they  would 
burst  from  their  case,  from  the  slightest  noise  or  nnexpectcd  remark,** 
I  warn  such  as  you  against  their  use.  Puré  and  simple  water  is  the 
only  drink  at  all  compatible  with  your  bodily  comfort  and  mental 
tranquility.  But  how  difficult  to  enforpe  these  rules.  I  ong  contin- 
ued  practices  are  hard  to  change,  ñor  are  mbrbid  appetites  easily 
conqueren. 

A  lady  who  has  been  a  tea-drinker  a  long,  long  while,  comes  tome 
for  advice.  She  telN  me  she  is  much  trouhied  with  "sick-headache" 
— she  "cannot  sleep" — she  is  *' nervous"  and  unhappy.  I  advise  her 
to  give  up  her  tea.     Oh,  no  1  that  she  will  never  ao;  she  has  'Haken 
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it  SO  long,  it  cannot  be  ínjarious;"  and  in  her  volubility  of  praise, 
even  qnotes  some  star  in  the  literary  constellatioDy  in  favor  of  its 
'*  incomparable  virtnes."  So  when  we  speak  of  the  pernicious  opera- 
tions  and  efiects  of  Coffee,  and  recommend  the  irascible  dyspeptic, 
who  implores  us  to  relieve  hiiy,  to  abstain  from  its  nse,  hów  often 
have  we  not  found  him  to  "  turn  about"  and  contend  in  its  favor, 
and  perhaps  even  adduce  Voltaíre  in  proof  of  its  "  very  good  effects." 
Arguments,  logic,  and  the  citation  of  facts,  are  only  "  amunition 
spent  in  vain/'  on  cases  like  these;  and  the  only  reply  I  have  to 
make  to  such,  is,  if  you  will  not  listen  to  my  advice,  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  If  you  will  follow  the  example  of  Johnson  in  his  "copious 
potations  of  tea,"  you  may,  like  him,  endure  the  dreadful  ima^in- 
iiigs  of  a  mind  eternally  struggUng  against  the  most  dismal  melan- 
choly;  and  if  you  are  determinedto  persevere  in  the  sipping  of  your 
"  conee,  hot  and  strong,"  like  Voltaire,  you  are  welcome  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  davs  in  perpetual  restlessness,  approximating 
nearer,  day  after  day,  the  walking  skeleton,  "  palé,  sallow  and  thin. 
But  as  injurious  as  tea  and  cofiee  are;  as  proliíic  as  they  have 
been  in  adding  aches  and  pains  to  the  catalogue  of  human  ills,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  products  of  the  still.  Here  I  am 
aware  that  my  views  will  clash  against  those  of  the  votaries  of  the 
goblet,  who  love  to  surround  the  festive.  board.  Sociability,  they  tell 
US,  is  more  active,  and  friendship  warmer.  when  gathered  in  convivial 
parties,  indulging  the  "cheerful  glass;"  tnat  no,  other  beverage  so 
softens  the  rugged  feelíngs,  and  introduces  a  epirit  so  "  easily  ap- 
peased/' and  for  evidence,  which  they  feel  assured  cannot'be  gain- 
sayed,  they  jumble  up  patches  of  lore,  and  point  to  the  historian  and. 
oíator— Horace  and  Pitt, — and  to  the  chíldren  of  song — Burns, 
"  glorious  Burns,"  and  the  "  Bard  of  England,"  who  sang, 

"  I  had  fHendfl;  who  haa  not  ?  but  what  tongue  will  avow 
That  fríends.  rosy  winel  are  ak  íaithful  as  thou?" 

and  claim  them  all,  not  only  as  patrons  of  jovial  mirth,  but  as  author- 
ities  in  favor  of  reveling  somethnes  in  the  halls  of  Bacchus.  But 
give  me  the  hearty  expressions  of  good  will — the  free  gushings  &)rth 
of  true  aíTection  and  friendship  inspired,  when  friend  meets  friend, 
from  drinking 

"  Water  puré  and  bright 

In  its  liquid  li^ht, 

From  some  noble  spríng." 

And,  oh  save  me  from  that  **  long  and  dark  catalogue  of  misunder- 
Btandings,  con  verted  into  mistrust,  jealousy  and  rankling  bate;  of 
friendship  severed,  the  strongest  ties  pf  society  broken,  the  finest 
feelings  outraged,"  and  the  countless  evils  and  miseries  created  by 
indulging  in  Lord  Byron's  "rosy  wine."  But  'twill  "dispel  sor- 
row  and  drown  revengo."     Ah! 

"  Mistaken  man!  whom  sorrow»  thuSí  and  rege 
To  difTerent  illa  alternately  engage; 
Who  drink,  tías!  but  to  forget;  ñor  see 
That  melancliolj.  sloth,  severe  disease. 
Memory  confused,  and  intemipted  thought» 
Death's  harbingera,  lie  latent  in  the  draught.'* 
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Many  have  I  heard  contend — and  medical  men,  too— that  ixi  cases 
of  weak  and  feeble  digestión,  and  ¡o  caaes  of  prostration  frora  exer- 
cise  or  disease,  spirituous  liqnors  are  not  onljr  useful,  but  Tiecessary. 
Now,  plainly  and  honestly,  Ido  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Digestión 
18  a  vital  process,  and  will  only  be  retarded  by  the  introduciion  of 
distilied  or  malt  liquors  of  any  kind^because  the  tendency  of  these 
is  to  "canse  fermentation  oí  the  food,  irregular  movements  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  too  speedy  passage  of  ita  contents."  Whatever 
else  is  necessary  to  the  food,  after  it  ñas  been  subjected  to  tliorougb 
mastication,  and  passed  into  the  stomach,  is  simple  fluid— ^^ure  toaier 
— for  no  other  liquid, 

"  — i^  like  simple  "«rater,  dilutes 

The  foodf  aad  makes  the  chyle  bo  aoon  to  iSow." 

An  individual  has  been  prostrated  by  disease;  he  has  a  ''  barning 
fever."  What  so  cooling  and  refreshing  to  him,  or  what  beverage 
so  useful,  as  water?  or  bíand  drinks  of  which  it  is  the  basis.  How 
well  he  appreciates  the  meaning  of  Proctor, 

"  Id  sicknesB,  aye,  when  frame  and  spirít  aaak, 
I  taroed  me  to  thy  crystal  stream  and  drank 
InvigoToting  dranehts." 

Another  h^s  been  exhausted  by  a  severo  and  lin^ering  disease.  Are 
spiritous  liquors  most  succesáful  in  supplying  the  wastes  and  reno- 
vating  his  strengtM  Innumerable  facts,  and  an  abundance  of  expe- 
rience,  hav<e  proven  that  these  important  endsare  accomplíshed  with 
the  most  safety  ahd  success,  as  far  as  beverage  is  concerned,  where 
a  watery  régimen  has  been  pursued;  while,.  on  the  other  hand,  where 
brandies,  cor(Jials,  etc.,  have  been  instituted,  instances  are  not  wanting 
where  they  have  creatéd  an  unnatural  appetite,  which  led  lo  all  the 
evils  and  miseries  of  intemperance. 

If  this  randoming  article  is  favorably  received  by  the  editors,  an- 
other of  the ''  same  sort"  shall  be  forthcoming,  on  Dress. 

Milhille,  Pa.,  Fifih  Month,  1852. 


Aettve  Principies  of  the  Blras  GlabmiiL 


BT  W.  ELMER,  M.  D. 


Rhüsine. — This  is  a  Resinoid  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  Rhué 
Glabrum,  (üpland  Sumach.)  Ii  is  prepared  by  percolation  wiih  5üir- 
itus  Recti^catus, — bpecific gravity  0,830.  The  ^olvent  is  displaced  by 
means  of  a  vacuum  apparatus.  The  Rhusine  is  then  precipitated 
and  washed  with  Aqua  dtstUlata,  dried  on  filter  cloth,  in  an  airy,  dry 
room,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Medical  properties  and  uses. — Tonic,  astrini^ent,  and  antiscptic. — 
In  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  bowel  diseases  general- 
ly,  Rhusine  is  a  reraedy  of  grcat  merit,  and  scldom  disappoints  the 
expectation  of  the  physician.  Its  action  as  a  tonic  is  peculiar  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  while  its  astringent  effects  are  mild,  yet  sufficient- 
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ly  active  for  the  successful  cure  of  the  above  diseases.  It  must  not 
l>e  forgotten,  however,  that  in  all  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  dysenterj, 
the  exciting  cause  must  first  be  remoTed;  and  no  remedy  is  of  more 
valué,  in  fmfílling  this  indication,  iban  the  leptandrin.  The  moet  suc- 
cessful treatment,  is  as  follows:  Leptandrin  is  given  in  doses  frcim 
one  to  two  grains,  every  two  to  four  hours,  till  a  cathartic  efieot  is 
prbduced.  The  Rhusine  is  then  given  in  doses  from  one  to  two 
grainsv  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  ef 
the  case. 

The  concentrated  semi-fluid  preparation  of  the  Rhus  Glabrum^ 
contains  ail  the  essential  properties  of  this  plant,  in  a  convenient  form, 
for  the  treatment  of  oíd  ulcers,  sores,  putrid  sore  throat,  bronchitis, 
Bore  moutti  and  throat  in  scarlet  fever,  mercurial  salivation,  etc.;  for 
which  it  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Its.  medical  properties  are  similar 
to  the  Resíaoid  principie^  but  it  contains  more  tannic  acid,  and  is  there- 
fore  more  of  an  astringent.  It  alto  contains  the  coloring  and  extract- 
ivo matter.  In  diseases  of.the  kidneys,  putrid  fever,etc.,  it  has  been 
used  with  favorable  results.  Dose,  from  five  to  ten  drops.  For  a 
gargle,  or  extemal  application,  it  may  be  diluted  with  alchohol. 

A.  P.  Instituto,  N.  Y.,  May,  1852. 
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Seport  OH  fhe  Comparative  Herits  of  I)ifierent  Hedical  Systems- 


BT  PROF.  Z.  FBBEMAK. 


Your  committee  npon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  difTerent  sys- 
tems  of  medica!  practico  bes  leave  to  report,  that  the  results  of  Alio- 
pathic,  Hydropathic,  and  other  prácticos  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  the  thinking  community.  Homeopathy  in  this  city  is 
slowly  upon  the  wane,  and  those  who  were  formerly  Eclectics  in 
practico,  but  have  since  adopted  Homeopathy,  are  losing  the  confi- 
dence  of  their  patrons  in  consequence  oí  the  impotency  of  the  means 
used  for  remedia!  purposes. 

£clsctícÍ8m  is  gaining  ground  rapidly,  and  our  best  citizens  are 
adopting  it  in  their  famílies.  Its  superior  efficacy  not  only  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  in  general,  but  in  its  application  to  surgery  is 
secaring  to  it  a  popularity  and  repntation  which  is  indeed  not  only 
encouraging  but  enviable. 

Por  the  comparative  statisfics  to  sustain  the  above,  we  refer  you 
to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Statistics*  The  above  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  National  E.  M.  Convention,*  in  ses- 
sioñ  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Z.  Fbbeman,  M.  D. 

Cincinnati,  May  6th,  1852. 
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Cbphalio  Snuff. — ^The  following  has  preved  itself  highly  valuable 
for  eatarrh  : 

Take  black  snuff— (me  ounce.  Pulv.  Squill»— one  drachm.  Mix. 
Vwé  three  times  a  day. 


SELECTIONS. 
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On  Bandaging  the  Abdomen  after  Delivery. 


BY  W.  B.  KESTETEN,  8UROEON. 


[Mr.  Kesteven,  although  sensible  that  tbe  weight  of  opinión  is 
against  him,  records  bis  conviction  that  too  much  stiess  has  been  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  the  bandáge  after  delivery,  and  that  the  ra- 
tionale  of  its  usefulness  has  been  misunderstood.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusión  on  the  subject,  he  examines  it  under  the  fol- 
lowing  points  of  view  : — Ist.  The  alleged  object  to  be  gained  by  the 
bandage.  2d.  Its  real  effects.  dd.  Its  proper  object,  and  the  right 
períod  for  its  application.     With  this  intent,*  he  thus  proceeds :] 

Ist.  The  objects  alleged  to  be  gained  by  the  application  of  the  rollar 
directly  after  the  completion  of  labor,  are  : — a,  to  promote  the  con- 
traction  of  the  uterus ;  b,  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  after- pains  ;  c, 
to  prevent  hemorrhage  ;  dy  to  preven!  syncope ;  é,  to  protectthepa- 
tient  against  the  conse^uences  of  sudden  alteration  of  the  balance  of 
the  cifculation^  by  which  syncope,  inactivity  of  the  uterus,  hemor- 
rhage, and  subsequent  diseases  have  been  produccd. 

On  examining,  at  the  bedside,  the  validity  of  these  several  objects, 
it  may  be  observed,  in  the  £rst  place,  that  all,  or  any,  of  these  snp- 
posed  ends  may  be  gained  without  the  use  of  the  bandage. 

a.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  uterus  contracts  rapidly,  fírm* 
ly,  and  permanently,  directly  upon  delivery,  without  the  aid  of  band- 
aging. That  such  is  the  case  a  very  short  experíenc«  among  the 
l4iboring  poor  will  soon  convince  the  clinical  studenU  The  poor  wo- 
men  who  are  delivered  by  midwives,  and  the  hundreds,  aye  thousands, 
who  are  yearly  delivered  without  aiiy  aid,  would,  were  it  not  so,  have 
all  the  dangers  of  uncontracted  uterus  to.contend  with.  That  snch 
is  rarely  the  case  admits  of  no  doubt 

h.  That  líieasures  which  shall  promote  the  contraction  of  the  úteros 
can  hardly  be  seriously  recommended  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  se* 
verity  of  the  after-pains  ;  the  contradiction  is  too  manifest  to  require 
further  comment. 

c.  For  the  prevention  of  hemorrhage,  the  application  of  a  roller 
certainIy4)osse8se8  no  claim.  Every  practitioner  who  has  dilligent- 
ly  applied  the  bandaje  has  had  to  remove  it,  in  order  to  apply  that 
efficient  pressure  to  tne  uterus  which  is  most  important  in  promoting 
its  contractions,  hemoirhage  having  taken  place  in  spite  oí  the  com- 
pression  that  had  been  ms^e  by  the  bandage.  In  íact,  the  tightiy 
bandaging  the  hypogastríc  región  with  the  additíon  of  pads,  compres* 
ses,  basins,  &c.,  ¿c,  has  probably  frequently  given  rise  to  hemor^ 
rhage  by  interfertng  with  the  gradual  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
The  early  application  of  a  bincfer  and  compress  is  a  complete  obstade 
to  that  vigilant  attention  to  the  state  of  the  uterus  after  labor,  which 
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it  Í8  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  lo  pajr 
for  some  little  timeafter  delivery.  Where  pressure  ís  properlj  madei 
hemorrhage  is  not  frequently  met  witb.  The  very  officious  accóuch* 
euTy  who  loads  bis  patient's  abdomen  witb  divers  pads,  and  other  sim- 
ilar contrívances,  must  firequently  bave  bad  occasion  \o  remove  tbem. 
Witbout  tbese,  the  earliest  signs  of  bemorrbage  may  be  recognized; 
witb  tbem,  tbey  are  often  ooncealed;  witbout  tbese  híndrances,  there- 
fore,  the  occurrence  may  be  ^restéd  at  its  outset.  It  is  not  the  par- 
póse of  the  present  communication.  to  dwell  upon  the  treatment  of 
uterine  bemorrbage,  but  the  above  hints  may  serve  to  show  that  tbe 
bandage  bas  few  claims  for  adoption  on  that  score. 

d.  Tbe  prevention  of  svncope,  is  undoubiedly  an  object  of  para- 
mount  importance  :  it  calis,  tberefore,  for  very  full  examination,  as 
obtainable  by  tbe  use  of  the  bandáge  after  labor.  Tbe  indication  for 
its  use  in  reference  to  tbe  prevention  of  syncope  is  tbeoretícally  de- 
dnced  by  analogy  from  tbe  necessity  that  exists  for  tbe  application 
of  abdominal  compression  during  the  operation  of  paracentesis.  Here, 
althougb  an  analogy  does  undoubtedly  exist,-  tbe  cases  are  far  from 
parallel — ^tbe  conditions  not  identicalr--at  least  not  in  labor  unattend- 
ed  witb  flooding.  Wben  bemorrbage  from  tbe  uterus  occurs,  tbe 
beart  is  tben  physiologically  aífected  in  tbe  same  manner  as  where  a 
large  quantítj:  of  dropsical  eífusion  has  suddenly  been  removed  from 
tbe  abdomen.  Tbe  removal  of  the  pressnre  from  surrounding  vessels 
in  the  one  case  being  performed  in  the  upright  orsitting  posture,  snd- 
denly  empties  tbe  neart  of  its  blood,  in  tbe  same  way  that  it  is 
emptied  by  a  sudden  gusb  from  tbe  uterus.  In  natural  labor  there 
are  tbese  points  of  pbysiological  difference :  tbe  beart  is  not  sudden- 
ly deprived  of  a  quantity  oí  blood,  because  tbe  mass  of  blood  previ- 
ously  ciroulating  in  tbe  enlarged  vessels  and  bypertrophied  structure 
of  the  uterus  is  thrown  back  upon  tbe  rotívl pari pussu  witb  the  dim- 
inution  of  the  tumour  by  tbe  contractions  of  the  uterus.  Tbe  conse- 
quent  removal  of  pressure  from  the  surrounding  vessels  is  therefore 
compensated  by  ibe  non-abstraction  of  blood  from  tbe  arterial  system, 
whicb  so  far,  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  equivalen  t  of  the  compression 
which  is  bad  reconrse  to  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  tbe  sudden 
change  in  tbe  state  of  tbe  circulation  that  takes  place  in  tapping. — 
Cases  of  excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  triplet  and  qnartet  cases, 
form  instances  in  wbich  tbe  analogy  witb  the  efiect  oí  tapping  be- 
comes  closer.    Tbe  di&rence  in  position  must  also  be  bome.in  mind, 

.  when  an  analogy  is  attempted  to  be  drawu  between  tbese  two  con- 
ditions.  In  tapping,  the  position  is  erect — in  la^ur,  it  is  horizontal. 
To  tbis  ruleof  difierence,  aowever,  exceptions  ocmr,  parturition  some- 
times  occurs  so  rapidly,  and  so  unexpectedly,  that  delivery  takes 
place  before  the  parturient  woman  can  assume  the  recumbent  posture. 
Xhat  such  exceptional  cases  do  not  invalidate  the  rule  is  sumciently 
shown  by  tbeir  rarity,  and  also  by  the  evil  consequences  that  often 
follow  thereon.  It  may  be  remarked  tben  for  tbese  reasons,  that  it 
Í8  obvious  that  women  after  delivery  haré  not  to  thank  the  bandage 
for  tbeir  exemption  from  syncope.  The  writer  has  ne ver  seen  a  case 
of  mere  syncooe  oocurring*  after  labour,  where  the  horizontal  postura 

Jias  been  caremlly  observed  for  some  hoors,  aftbough  he  has  system- 
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atically  neglected  to  applj  the  bandage.  He  has  occasionally  seen 
it,  and.  has  heard  of  even  fatal  sjncope  where  thís  precautiun  of  the 
horizontal  position  has  been  violated. 

c,  Having  above  dísposed.of  the  futility  of  the  argtiment  for  the  use 
of  the  bandage  to  prevent  hemorrhage  or  syncope,  other  evils  sap- 

{>0Bed  to  be  consequent  upon  a  dísturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
ation  are  obviouBiy  aslittlelikelytobebenefittedby  that  coutrivance. 
The  second  división  of  this  subject  ís  next  examined. 
2d.  The  real  effect  of  bandaging  the  abdomen  after  delivery. 

a.  It  afibrds  support  to  the  abdominal  walls,  if  applicd  moderately 
firm. 

b.  It  gives  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  meets  her  wíshes  or  prejn- 
dices  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  fi¿,ure.  Among  iti 
efiects,  which  are  not  so  harmless  as  these,  are  ils  aggravation  of  after 
pains,  and  the  inducement  of  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus  ;  its 
obstruction  to  manipulations  ;  its  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  its  displacing  the  uterus,  and  causing  obliquity,  prolap- 
sus, &c.,  of  that  organ  ;  its  interference  with  a  most  valuable  means 
of  controULng  nterine  hemorrhage,  viz.,  the  compression  of  the  aorta. 
All  these  are  higbly  important  matters,  and  are  to  be  found  among 
the  coneequences  of  the  tight  bandaging  which  is  adopted  by  some 
practitiopere. 

3d.  The  coosideration  of  the  two  preceedin^  topics  leads  to  that  of 
the  third, — the  proper  object  of,  and  right  penód  for  the  application 
of  the  bandage.  The  first  point  may  be  very  bríefly  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Blundell.  It  is  to  be  applied  ''with  that  degree  of 
tensión  which  may  yield  a  sense  of  grateful  support."*  This  is  the 
whole  truth  of  the  qnestion — ^the  solé  object  of  the  bandage  is  to  af- 
ford  a  comfortable  degree  of  support ;  it  is  not  to  effect  forcible  com- 
pression  of  the  abdomen. 

The  proper  period  for  its  employment  is  therefore  not  until  the 
uterus  has  firmly  contracted,  the  patient  haring  been  left  to  undis* 
tnrbed  rest  for  at  least  two  hours,  has  had  her  Unen  changed,  and  if 
being  '^  put  to  bed. "  Before  this  period  it,  as  has  been  ehown,  is  but 
an  incumbrance.  At  this  time  the  bandage  will  afford  '^  a  sense  of 
grateful  support,"  and  will  meet  the  patient's  prejndíce  with  refer- 
ence. to  the  preservation  of  her  firare — a  prejudice  which  may  in  thia 
way  be  harmlesaly  humored;  it  oeing  emphatically  impréssed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  patient  and  her  attendants,  that  the  application  of  a 
bandage  is  of  infiniteliL  less  importance  thftn  ouiet  rest ;  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  uterus%*more  eflectually  ana  naturally  indnced  by 
the  child's  mouth  at  the  nipple,  than  bv  all  the  screwhag  and  sqneez- 
in^  machines  that  were  ever  oontrived. 

if  the  neoessity  of  any  proceediog  maj  be  measured  by  the  end  it 
is  intended  to  serve,  most  assnredl  v  the  importance  of  the  abdominal 
bandage  has  been  mach  over-rated.  *The  preceding  remarks  háve 
shown  that  its  alleged  objeeta  are  not  obtúnable,  even  if  they  are  de- 
sirable ;  that  ita  rral  effecta  are  either  triflbig,  or  evfl :  that  its  prop- 
er object  is  of  a  very  sabordinate  eharacter,  and  pertalhing  rafher  to 
Ihe.  fnnctioni  of  the  nurse  than  lo  thoee  of  the  medical  attendüt — 
Medical  OoMetU* 


On thff  Ttti«tiai of  iJvmé  IMiáliaigti inCUldraiL 


BY  im*    MEBU^ 


[The  ÍDleitiDal  diseharge»  mentioned  by  the  antbor  are :] 

1.  The  yelhw  discham.  Thia  Í8  the  regular  kind  of  stool  in  in- 
CuitB.  It  jfl  a  imxtore  of  intestinal  eeoretions  with  bile.  Ab  chijd- 
ren  advance  in  age,  and  begín  to  take  snbatantial  íbod,  the  color  of 
their  regalar  diacharge  becomea  more  and  more  of  a  light  brown  cd«> 
©r. 

2.  The  mucous  diseharge,  White  mocous  malter,  more  or  lesa 
thick  or  iÍQ^^^>  ^^  mized  with  aenuii^  fiometioaes  with  a  proportion 
of  bile.  Tni8  dtf  cfaarge  is  oreceeded  by  but  modérale  paina,  ud  fre- 
quentlj  bv  no  pains  at  alL  It  denotes  a  catarrhovs,  sub-inflammalorj, 
or  inritable  state  of  thé  rntestines,  and  is  almost  idways  of  local»  and 
Qot  of  sympathetic,  origio;  in  general  it  is  not  dangeroiis,  and  at  its 
eommenoement  ia  easUy  manageable  bv  opiatesi  warm  poultioes,  and 
convenient  hygiene*  If  neglected,  it  becomes  pertinacioua  ani  se- 
vero, and  not  seldom  connected'with  swelling»  softening»  or  graocdes 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  ulceration  of  the  ibUidea  1(  stripe»  of 
blood  are  mixed  with  tiie  mucas^  and  pain  be  presenC,  it  denotes  a 
higher  degree  of  inflammation,  in  particular  of  Che  follicles.  The 
highest  development  in  thia  dü^ction  constitutes  enteritis  or  colitis 
(dysentery.) 

Sometimes  we  find  «mong  the  muous,  i»rm$tenipkíiticc0néBreikm8 
of  a  more  or  lesa  tubular  simpey  similar  to  tboae  of  laryngeal  croup,  . 
but  iarger  in  proportion  to  the  volnme  of  the  jplestines.  Thís  ía  the 
stroagest  degree  of  the  cataivhoas  prooess  which  I  might  term  the 
oroup  of  the  mte^iine^»  Among  the  whole  number  of  my  littlé  pa- 
tients,  which  may  be  abóut  80,000, 1  metwiththisdischargeperhaps 
ODly  twenty  or  thhrty  times.  The  diseharge  is  e(&cted  witn  very 
ptonfiíl  efibrts  at  stool. 

9.  The  s&rou9.  In  genevd,  a|ter  moie  or,  lesa  severo  paiiis^  the 
^charge  takea  place  with  a.  certain  rígidity  aad  noisoí  altar  wbich 
the  pains  lessea  or  subside.  It  cpmd^  of  an  abondant.  ^uantity;  of 
aerous  liquid,  dirty  whitísh,  yeUowisby  or  greeniah^aa  beaideamuMS, 
bile  is  the  moBt  common  mixture  with  the  serum.  ;  The .  aerous  jdiar* 
rhoea  is  commooly  the  e£bct  of  rheumatism  in  the  peritaneüm,  inithe 
éerous  and  fibrous  membraoes,  orin  the  iiM*ves  of  tbointestínes^  I 
fonnd  in  these  cases  the  abdomen  very  hot.  If  agseát  deal  of  sMÍeus 
«nd  somc  Uood  are  mixed  with  the.serum,  wtt  may  suspect .  pareaohy- 
mutouB  enteritis ;  if  the  seroue  membrana  alóte  eatera  into  tke  f  tate 
t>f  acule  inflammatioB,  ft^quently  tnmsadatioit  lakssplaoeoftitf  ¡free 
«urface.  , 

I  have  seen  cases  of  proluse  serousdisehajrgei.iaatwy  shQct.lihtie^ 
even  in  less  than  twt8nty4bur  honre,  produce  cQUapseiáDddeathyAiid  * 
in  some  of  Ihese  instanoetoecroscopy  could  not  diacov^  an  ádequate 
«itemtíon  either  in  the  mucous  or  in  the  earoaai  astfoibrane. 

The  serous  species  of  disoharge  ia  froqusntljt^nMely.a^prodast  of 
msipatketto  seoretion.  I  obaerred it  aomalkÉMOcuMioted  irithiw^ge 
'riuüKuaatkéa  iailhe  oh^  «rilinth  duwMchy^reriniphalns 
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Speaking  in  general*  Berous  diiirrhoeai  if  even  arísin^  from  rheo- 
matism,  is  more  difficuít  to  manage  than  the  mucoim.    Very  mÍDute 
doses  of  calomel  [orpodophyllin,]  withDover'spowder^and  mustard 
poultices,  are  frequentlj  beneficia!. 

Puré  serum,  like  rice-water,  is  a  leas  favorable  qnaUt j  than  the 
dirtj-white  or  yellowísh.  Dark-brown  serum  frequently  daiotes  a 
disorder  in  the  portal  system,  present  insomesevere  gastríc  or  typboíd 
fevers,  but  I  haré  seen  a  similar  qnalitj  also  in  chronic  affisctions  of 
the  brain,  aod  very  frequently  in  scroñilo-impetiginons  children. — 
This  is  worthj  our  attention,  in*  particular  if  eczema  or  impetíco  has 
disappeared  from  the  head  and  face.  This  brown  and  fetíd  discnarge 
accompanies  sometimes  the  commencement  of  chronic  hydrocephaliis. 
I  treated  it  successfully,  in  this  last  case,  with  high  but  very  diluted 
doses-  of  iodide  of  potash. 

4.  The  green  bilioua  ducharle.  If  puré  bile,  then  tiie  voided  mat- 
ter  is  in  general  not  abundant  In  young  children  it  is  of  a  more  yel- 
lowish  than  green  colour.  The  essential  character  of  hile  is,  to  be 
cfa  grsenisk  colour  (in  infimts  it  is  voided  freen)  at  the  very  moment 
qfita  eoocuaüon,  This  kind  of  discharge  is  very  frequently  present 
in  acnte  inflammatory  and  febrile  affeetíons ;  if  dependent  unen  an 
affection  of  the  brain,  then  we  may  find  the  colour  to  be  rather  brown, 
and  the  abdomen  retracted.  If  a  similar  source  produces  abundant 
serous-bilious  discharges,  then  we  find  the  abdomen  much  coUapsed 
But  I  must  observe,  acnte  afiections  of  the  brain  ai:e  ahnost  always 
oonnected  with  constipation,  only  in  some  cases  of  chronic  hydro- 
oephalus  I  met  with  the  méntíoned  diarrhosa.  Bilious  discharge,  as 
ansing  from  bilious  fefver,  or  from  derangement  of  the  liver,  is  rara 
in  young  children.  In  this. case  the  right  hypochondrium  will  be 
more  or  less  Uoated  up.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  oonfound  the 
green  bilious  discharse  with  the  following : 

5.  The  dMoharge^  Tike  chopped  eggs^  mixed  with  mucus,  some  dots 
of  bile,  and  caseous  coagula  of  indigested  milk,  or  other  lond  of  food, 
accompanied  almost  always  by  gripes  «gd  flatulence ;  its  smell  is  dis- 
affreea[bly  acid,  and  the  whole  matter,  some  minutes  after  being  dis- 
charged  and  eaoposed  to  the  dtmoaphere^  becomea^een.  We  know  not 
ezacQy  the  chemieal  change  which  produces  this  coloration,  itseems 
to  be  an  oxydatíon  of  some  of  the  elementa.  Then  the  essential  char- 
acter of  this  discharge  is,  that  it  is  yellow  at  first,  and  becomes  green 
by  exposure  to  the  atmoMphere,  whilst  bile  is  green  at  tbe  momeot  it 
comes  out  I  shall  cali  tms  the  aeid  tabwrral  discharge^  which  is  the 
0104  obvióos  before  the  sixth  month  of  age,  in  particmar  if  the  suck- 
ing  cbild  takes,  besides  the  mHk,  some  farínaceous  food.  Practition- 
ers,  commonly  prescribe  in  this  case  rhubiu*b,  with  magnseia.  For 
niy  parí  (  prefer,  in  tender  infanta,  to  rely  more  upon  a  convenient 
chan^  in  toe  diet,  and  as  a  remedy,  aromatic  fiictions  of  the  epi- 
gastnum,  aad  inteniaUy  bicarbonato  of  soda,  dissolved  in  mint  water. 

6.  Tbe  blooijf  dieeharge.  Pare  red  Uood  is  seldom  discharged  by 
children ;  io  soaie  rare  caaes  I  have  seen  half  or  one  table-spoonfol 
come  out,  as  the  prodoet  of  active  congestión  and  hemorrnage. — 
Very  fiequantljr,  oi^  tiie  ooaftrary,  Uood  is  combíned  with  the  muoous 
diacharga,  uA  in  thia  caaa,  if  it  is  f  «aoeded  by  paiO|.  withoot  tender- 
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ness,  it  denotes  an  inflammation  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestinal 
tuba,  at  least  not  near  the  rectnm.  Teneemus  signifies  that  the  seat 
of  the  inflammation  is  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  colon,  or  in  the/ectum. 
ThÍ8  form  is  commonly  called  dysenterVy  not  dangerons,  if  it*¡8  with- 
out  bilious  complication  and  fever,  and  if  treated  in  its  early  stage 
wilh  Dover's  powder,  some  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  warm  poultices ; 
in  a  stronger  degree  leeches  at  the  anus ;  bnt  if  neglected  in  the  com- 
mencement,  it  becomes  dangerous  to  the  Ufe  of  the  child.  Professor 
Rokitansky,  of  Vienna,  describes  most  exactly  what  he  calis  the  "dvB- 
enteric  process,**  in  three  gradual  degrees  of  anatómica!  chance.  The 
highest  decree,  presenting  a  dirt;^  red  and  gray  marbled  surtace,  with 
considerable  thickening,  granülation,  and  alceration,  I  neversaw  in 
the  tender  age.    Young  children  die  before  this  stage  is  developed. 

JPas&ine  hemorrJíoge  of  the  intestines  very*  seldom  oecurs  in  child- 
ren. I  have  seen,  however,  some  cases  where,  without  adequate  pain, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  thin  blood  was  dischaj*ged.  Lastly, 
\ire  have  seen  in  this  town,  with  Mr.  Wílson,*a  cásein  a  child  six  years 
oíd,  where,  dpring  the  conrse  of  a  gastro-typhoid  fever,  more  than 
one  pint  of  carbonized  blood  was  discharged  in  two  days.  The  case 
recovered.    The  boy  is  affected  witfa  an  enlarged  spieen. 

Modérate  quantities  of  red  blood,  discharged  without  pain,  frequent- 
ly  occur,  mixed  with  mucus,  and  are,  without  sij^ification,  sometimes 
even  connected  with  the  advance  of  reeovery  írom  gastric  afkctions. 
This  is  the  same  case  as  with  epistuis. 

Grolding  Bird  and  Simón,  state  as  the  result  of  cheAiical  analvtis, 
that  some  dark  green  stools  of  children  owe  this  colonr  to  blood  wnich 
has  sufiered  a  certain  chemical  change  ;  but  those  chemical  inquines 
are  not  yet  arríved  at  a  satisfactory  exactness ;  we  do  not  even  know 
exactly  what  kind  of  green  discharges  were  the  subject  of  these  in- 
quines. 

7.  Calomel  etools.  Green,  more  or  less  thick,  or  mixed  with  semm, 
and  in  this  case  more  abundant,  prodaced  by  fali  doses  of  calomel. — 
Calomel  stools  resemble  bile,  itoa  contain  mnch  bile,  bnt  they  contain 
aleo  some  particular  chemical  elements  which  we  do  not  exactly  know. 
In  many  instances  it  happens  that  the  calomel  diarrhcsa  commences 
some  days  or  wceks  after  the  use  of  mercury,  and  we  must  be  aware 
of  this,  and  not  confound  it  with  the  prímary  bilious  discharge.  In 
the  former  case  the  región  of  the  liver  is  in  general  softer  than  in  the 
latter.  A  clerer  practitioner  will  never  ttj  to  stopdirectly,  and  with 
astríngents,  a  green  discharge,  whaterer  be  its  orígin  and  nature. 

Calomel  stools  sometimes  contain  blood.  ASter  what  I  have  aeen 
in  dissection,  I  incline  to  attribute  this  circumstance  to  a  sub-ioflam- 
matory  State,  with  superficial  erosíons  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
wddch  sometimes  take  place  in  chiMren  after  the  continqed  ase  of 
calomeL 

[The  anthor  states  that  he  considers  all  these  quaiitative  and  phy- 
sical  distinctions  of  the  discharses  of  children  as  very  imperfect  out- 
lines  of  a  sketch,  which,  by  fartner  physical  and  chemioal  mqoiry  oan 
becocorrectedme  and  perfected.] — Provincial  Med.  ib  Swrg.  Jairnal. 
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Seleotioal  Vaxiation  as  a  Oaiue  of  Diaeaae. 


In  a'seríes  of  papers  recentl^  published  in  the  "Medical  Gazette." 
Mr.  W,  Craig  has  most  iDgesiouslj,  if  not  conclusively,  argued  the 
queetioQ  of  the  a^ency  of  variations  in  electrical  tensión  as  a  cause 
of  disease,  refernng  to  this  many  of  the  instances  in  whicb  maladies 
have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  malaria,  cold  and  wet,  &c.  He 
commences  hj  admitting  fuUy  thje  assumption,  that  the  electricity 
evolved  during  reapiration  and  assimilationy  is  the  source  of  oerTous 
power,  and  that  to  the  maintenance  of  the  due  balance  of  this  forcé 
18  due  the  maintenance  of  health.  He  then  inquires  into  the  circnm- 
stances  which  are  hable  to  dístnrb  the  equilibrium  of  human  electri- 
city,  and  determines,  that  one  most  effective  agent  is  water  in  the 
State  of  vapour ;  and  thus  explains  the  presumed  efiects  of  malaria, 
and  what  in  common  parlance  is  termed  a  chill.  As  a  practica!  dem- 
onstration  of)  at  ali  events,  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  diseaseand 
low  electric  tensión,  he  cites  a  communication  respecting  cholera, 
hiade  by  M.^ndral.to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  These  observa- 
tions  appear  to  us  so  important,  that  we  give  them  at  length.  Sta- 
ting  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  very  powerful  electrical  machine, 
M.  Andral  says  : — 

^  I  have  remarked  that,  aince  the  invasión  of  cholera,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  produce  on  any  oceasion  the  same  efiect  Beforé  the 
invasión  of  cholera  in  ordinary  weat^ier,  after  two  or  three  turas  of 
the  wheel,  bríliiant  sparks  of  five  or  six  centimetres  in  length  were 
given  out.  During  the  monthe  of  April  and  May,  the  sparks,  obtais* 
ed  by  great  trouble,  have  never  ezceéded  two  or  three  centimetres, 
and  their  variations  accorded  very  nearly  with  the  variations  of 
cholera.  This  was  already  for  me  a  strong  presumptión  that  I  was 
on  the  track  of  the  important  fact  that  1  was  endeavourin^  to  find.— 
Nevertheless,  Lwas  not  yet  convinced ;  because  one  might  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  moisture  that  was  inéhe  air,  or  to  the  irrregularities 
of  the  electric  machine.  Thus  I  Waited  with  patience  the  arrival  of 
fine  weather,  and  heat,  to  continué  my  observations  with  more  cer- 
tainty.  At  last  fine  weather  «eame,  and|  to  my  astonishment,  the  ma- 
chine, frequenüy  consulted,  far  from.  sbowing,  as  it  ^ught  to  have 
done^  an  angmentation  of  electricity,  ]^é  given  signs  lessand  lessaen* 
síble,  to  flu<»  a  degree  that,  dniring  the  daya  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
of  June,  it  was  impossible.  to  obtain  anvthíng.  but  sligbt  cracklings 
withoot  aparks*  On  the  7th  of  June  the  machine. .reqnain^d  quite 
daunb.  This  new  docrease  of  tbo  eíbctric  fluid  has  perteotly  aocord- 
ed  with  therenewed  vioknce  of  the  qholera,  as  Í8  only  too  weUkapwn* 
For  my  own  par!,  I  was  not  more.alarmed  than  astonished ;  my  con- 
viction  was  complete.  At  last,  on  the  moming  of  the  8th,  same  fee- 
Ue  sparka  ireappeared;  and  from  ihat  hour  the  intensity  decreae^d-* 
Towmrds  evemiig  a  storm  announced  at  París  that  the  electricily  had 
le^Dtered  its  dooimii  ^  in  my  eyes,  it  was.  the  cholera  which  disap* 
poMred  with  the  canse^  which  pradaoed  it  The  noi^tday  I  <^Qtinoed 
my  observations  ;  the  machine  at  the  least  touch  rendeted  with  fácil- 
ity  some  lively  sparks."    M.  Andral  goei  on  to  state,  that,  in  the  sis 
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days  following  the  8th  of  June,  the  mortality  in  Paria  fell  graduallj 
from  667  to  355. 

As  illastrative  of  the  individual  effects  of  withdrawal  of  electricity 
as  a  cause  of  disease,  the  author  cites  the  familiar  instance  of  getting 
wet.  In  this  case,  he  observes,  the  vret  is  converted  into  moisture, 
which  abstraéis  electrical  forcé  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  the 
person  be  young  and  vigorous,  or  by  having  food  in  his  stomach  he 
generates  electricity,  he  may  resist  the  eíFecta  of  thdoss  ;  but  if  oíd 
and  infirm,  and  no  generation  of  electricity  is  going  on  but  through 
the  tespiration,  the  nervous  power  is  depresse^  and  disease  of  some 
kind  or  other  arises. 

At  a  further  part  of  his  interesting  essay,  the  author  considers  the 
most  approved  methods  of  avoiding  this  disturbed  balance  in  electri- 
cal tensión,  siich  as  proper  clothing,  habitations,  and  food ;  he  also 
investígates  the  action  of  electricity  on  vegetable  Ufe,  and  more  par- 
ticularlv  in  reference  to  the  origination  of  the  potato  disease ;  after 
which  he  recapitulates  his  views  in  the  following  propositions  :— 

Ist.  That  heat  and  electricity  are  identified,  as  the  one  can  be  con- 
verted into  the  other. 

2d.  Thatalarge  volume  of  electricity  surrounds  every  primary  con- 
stituent  of  raatter,  especially  that  form  of  matter  whicn  constitutes 
thegaseous  bodies. 

8d.  That  animal  heat  is  supported  by  the  electricity  liberated  from 
the  primary  constituents  of  matter  during  the  processes  of  respiration, 
digestión,  and  assimilation. 

4th.  That  electricity  is  evolved  during  these  processes,  on  the  same 
prínóiple  as  that  which  is  evolved  during  the  action  of  a  galvanic  ar- 
rangement. 

5th.  That  electricity  and  nervous  power  are  analogous,  if  not  idént- 
ica!^ as  the  action  of  the  one  can  be  successfully  substituted  for  the 
other. 

6th.  That  the  majority  of  diseases  are  caused  either  by  the  sud- 
den  abstraction  or  slow  abdnction  of  electricity  from  the  body. 

7th.  That  a  low  state  of  electrical  tensicw  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  produced  either  by  the  action  of  evaporation  or  some  occult 
m6vement  in  the  great  ¡nternal  currents  of  the  earth,  is  the  remote 
cause  of  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases. 

8th.  That  occaeional  and  ordinary  diseases  are  produced  by  the 
sudden  abstraction,  or  slow  abduclion  of  electricity  from  the  body, 
or  by  its  undue  elimination  during  the  vital  .processes. 

9th.  That  since  electricity  is  so  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
vital  operations,  it  is  indispensable  to  promote  its  evolution  and  to 
prevent  over-radiation.    . 

lOth.  That  electricitv  is  the  source  of  vitality  in  vegetable  life,  and 
that  by  its  instrumentafity  the  roots  extract  nutriment  from  the  soil. 
Ilth.  That  vegetables  of  rapid  growth  require  a  large  supply  of 
electricity  ;  and  the  potato  is  of  this  kind. 

12th.  That  the  potato  disease  is  produced  by  defective  nutrition, 
which  arises  from  dfefective  electric  agency,  arising  from  influences 
which  produces  low  tensión  of  that  forcé. 


o 
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Vote  on  Snlphate  of  Bebeerine- 

BY  UfiNRY   8.   PArTESSON,  M.  D., 

"  Frofesíor  o/Maieria  Medica  in  Pennsj/lvania  Medical  Coüege. 


At  a  time  when  the  discovery  of  a  substitute  for  Sulphate  of 
Quinta  is  a  topi&.of  general  discussion,  it  may  not  be  itiappropriate 
to  cali  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  substance,  heretofore  no- 
ticed,  but  too  generally  neglectéd.  The  Sulphate  of  Bebeerine  has 
been  ghown,  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  a  medicine  of  very 
considerable  anti-periodic  power,  closely  resembling  the  correspond- 
ing  salt  of  Quinia,  and  in  many  respecta  equal  to  it, — poesibly  superi- 
or. It  is  obtained  from  the  Bebeeru  or  Green-heart  {N£cta'kdra  R(h 
diei)  of  British  Guiana,  a  tree  of  considerable  size  and  extremely  a- 
bundant.  The  bark  yíelds  the  alkaloid  lar^ely,  but  it  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  nut.  A  decoction  of  the  latter  is  the  ordinary  pop- 
ular remedy  for  intermittent  fever  in  Demarai^a,  aVid,  as  I  am  inforoi- 
ed  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  that  place,  seldom,  if  ever,  faiis  to 
arrest  the  disease.  The  nut  may  be  coUected  in  almost  indefinite 
quantities,  and  could  be  obtained  here,  if  a  demand  were  created,  for 
little  more  than  the  expense  of  collection  and  transportation.  The 
process  for  separating  the  alkaloid  is  almost  identical  with  that  for 
quinia,  and  not  more  expensive.  If,  therefore,  it  proves  on  tríal  equal 
in  efficacy  to  that  alkaloid,  we  will  have  a  cheap  and  cfTectivesuosti- 
tute  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  subject  certainly  deserves  a  more 
extended  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  object  of 
the  present  communication  is  to  invite  attention  toit,  and  induce  the 
prolession,  in  miasmatic  districts,  to  give  the  remedy  a  fair  trial. 

*SuIphate  of  Bebeerine  occurs  in  shining  brown  plates,  (sometimes 
with  a  greenish  tinge,)  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  bitter,  harsh,  some- 
what  astríngent  taste.  Like  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  it  requires  an 
excess  of  acid  forits  perfect  solution.  It  may  be  given  in  pill,  solu- 
tion,  or  powder.  That  it  is  a  good  general  tonic,  in  small  doses,  is 
very  evident.  Inthe  full  anti-períodic  dose  it  is  more  apt  to  distorb 
the  stomach  than  the  same  quantity  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  and  oc- 
casionally  vomits ;  but  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  beingmuch  less 
stimulating,  and  does  not  eíTect  the  head  as  that  saltdocs.  Dr.  Mac« 
lagan  asserts  that  it  is  ^  not  so  liable  to  excite  the  circulation  or  effect 
the  nervous  system,"  and  Dr.  Ncligan  adds,  that  '^  this  conclusión  is 
fully  borne  out  by  his  experience."  The  patients  virho  have  used  it 
under  my  care  expressiy  state  that  it  did  not  occasion  in  them  the 
same  headache  and  vértigo  as  the  quinia  had.jpreviously  done.  Its 
dose  i^  stated  at  gr.  i. — v.,  three  or  four  times  m*the  day.  Neligan 
directs  it  made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  in  solution  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  Acid.  Sulph.  Arom.  The  anti-period- 
ic dose  may  be  stated  at  gr.  xv. — xx. 

A  letter  from  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Dr.  H.  J.  Richards^  of 


...  oppor- 

tunity  to  prescribe  it  in  remi ttents.    Ail  the  intermi ttents  of  thls  co  aat 
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however,  are  comparatiyely  easÜT  treated  at  thia  season,  and  yield 
réadily  to  both  quinine  and  arsemc.  The  remittents  and  even  inter- 
mittents  of  the  íall  months,  are  more  virulent  and  often  eneedüy 
fatal*"  Those  months  wül  certainlj  fumish  a  fairer  test  of  Éebeer- 
ine  ;  but  it  is  somethin^  to  know  that,  under  ^xisting  circumstances, 
it  produces  the  same  efiect  as  the  Quinine. 

Dr.  Watt  of  Demarara  thinks  that  it  is  tardier  in  its  efiects  than 
the  Quinia,  not  interrupting  the  paroxysms  so  immediately,  but  he 
also  thinks  that  its  eífects  are  more  permanent.  The  cases  in  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it,  seem  to  confirm  the  latter 
opinión. 

Ist  A  gentleman  residing  in  Blockley  townqbip  consuUed  me  ii> 
September  last  concemin^  an  obstínate  and  constantly  recurring  ter- 
tian  intermittent,  under  i;^ich  he  had  labored  for  a  length  of  time. — 
He  stated  that  the  Quinia*  always  interrupted  the  dieease,  but  thatit 
inevitably  recurred  in  two  or  four  weeks.  I  ^ave  him  Sulph.  Be- 
beer.  drch.  ss.  dissolved  in  oz.  viij.  water,  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours  durin^  the  apyrexia.  The  next  paroxysm  was  pre- 
vented,  and  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  disease  up  lo  the  present 
time  (  April).  ^ 

2d.  A.  J.  applied  to  me  in  October  last,  with  a  very  similar  state- 
ment.  While  residing  in  New  Jersey,  about  six  ^ears  since,  he  had 
a  violent  and  protracted  "  bilíous  fe  ver,"  since  which  time  he  has  had, 
every  month  or  two,  an  attack  of  "  intermittent  fever, "  which  has 
been  speedily  arrested  by  quinine.  Such  was  his  account  of  the  case. 
I  found  his  tongue  furred,  nis  eyes  icterode,  bis  breath  offensive,  his 
uriñe  scanty  and  hi^h  colored.  The  anofexia  was  complete  and  tbirst 
considerable.  He  had  a  daily  slight  chilliness,  followed  by  consider- 
able fever  and  a  slight  sweat.  I  gave  him  a  mercurial  purge  and 
on  the  next  day  fiñeen  grains  of  the  Sulphate  of  Bebeerine.  He 
complained  of  some  nausea,  but  no  disturbance  of  the  head.  The 
same  quantity  of  Bebeerine  was  given  on  the  two  succeedin^  days, 
when,  the  paroxysms  no  longer  recurring,  it  was  discontinued.  He 
remains  free  up  to  this  períod  (April),  an^  says  that  he  enjoys  better 
health  than  he  has  done  for  years. 

If  the  permanent  character  of  effect,  which  these  cases  seem  to  in- 
dícate, should  be  established  by  a  more  extended  experience,  we  will 
have  in  the  Bebeerine  an  agent  of  very  great  valué,  adapted  to  cases 
which  have  hitherto  seemed  uncontrollable,  except  by  arsenic,  to 
which  there  are  so  many  objections.  It  is  also  much  more  speedy  in 
its  efbcts  than  the  arsenic.  Bouchardat  (Ann.  d^  Tberap.)  expreM» 
es  his  surpríse  that  the  Bebeerine  has  been  so  entirely  neglected  íl 
France,  where  tríal  is  daily  made  in  agües  with  substances  of  infe- 
rior efficacy.  I  trust  that  the  same  remark  may  not  long  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  American  pi%fes8Íon,  but  the  precise  vanie  of  the 
medicine  may  soon  be  established  by  an  adequate  extent  of  observa* 
tion. — Medical  ^Eeammer. 
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TreatmeDt  of  InteniBl  Hémoidioidi.  " 


Dn  L  P.  Garvin  has  recently  published  a  very  ioterestíng  paper» 
in  which  he  states  that  he  has  treated  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  interBal  hemorrhoids^  so^e  of  them  very  severe  and  of  long  stand- 
ingy  by  the  use  of  cold  water  in  the  followin^  manner ;— -He  directs 
about  a  gilí  of  cold  water  to  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  ímmediately 
before  every  attem^  to  evacaate  the  bowels,  and  that  this  enema  be 
retained  several  minutes,  if  possible.  This  usually  produces  an  eva- 
cuation  of  the  fasces,  which  have  been  so  far  softenea  on  their  surface, 
as  to  permit  their  escape  without  the  least  straining  or  irrítation. — 
After  every  evacuation,  it  will  be  proper  to  use  ablutions  of  the  parts, 
more  especially  in  such  cases  as  are  attended  by  some  profirusion  of 
the  boweis.  The  treatment  is  to  be  continued  until  some  da^s  after 
all  uneasiness  is  removed.  In  oíd  or  very  ^vere  cases,  to  eueci  such 
amendment  generally  requires  several  weeks.  Itishighly  important 
to  impress  upon  the  patient  the  absolute  necessity  ofperseverancein 
the  use  of  cold  water,  even  though  he  should  be  so  far  relieved  as  to 
feel  almosi  well,  for  if  it  be  suspended  too  soon,  a  very  slight  cause 
will  bring  on  a  relapse.  So  aecided  is  the  relief  anorded  bv  this 
treatment,  that  few  persons  víould  be  disposed  hastily  to  abanaon  it, 
but  for  the  inconvenience  of  applying  it  daíly.  The  ordinary  appar- 
atus  for  enemata  are  so  unwielay,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  about 
conveniently.  All  difficulty  from  this  source  may  be  obviated  by 
the  employment  of  a  small  pewter  syringe  with  a  ring  handle  to  the 

Eiston.  One  which  will  hold  two  ounces  is  very  convenient,  and  may 
e  carried  in  the  pocket  wben  necessary.  W hen  such  enemata  of 
cold  water  fail  to  procure  suiiicient  alvino  evacuations,  the  quantity 
of  fluid  may  be  increased  to  half  a  piot,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort  to  mild  laxatives.  Active  purg^tion  must  be  carefuUy  avoided. 
The  patient  should  be  advised  never  to  aid  the  natural  expulsive  ac- 
tion  of  the  boweis  by  straining. — Southern  Med*  aaid  Sur.  Jour. 

Eztiipation  of  the  Vtems  with  the 

BY  DR.  mastín. 


- • 

Dr.  Martin  reports,  in  a  Bavarian  journal,  which  has  been  copied 
in  the  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  the  foilowinff  extraordinary  case : 

Surgeon  Z.  was  summoned  to  attend  a  female,  who  had  just  been 
delivered  of  a  chíld  ;  and  after  some  time  he.attempted  to  extract  the 
placenta,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  succeeded  in  abstract* 
mg  the  entire  uterus  with  the  ovaría  1  He  was  carried  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Wasserbourg  for  trial.  The  woman,  in  the  mean  time,  pend- 
ing  the  trial,  perfecüy  recovered^  and  assisted  and  gave  her  evioence 
at  the  trial.  She  preserved  her  uterus  with  the  ovaría  in  a  jar  of  at 
cohol,  and  produced  them  in  court  1 

In  conclusión,  Dr.  Martin  adds  :  ^^  Quelque  incroyable  que  páraisee 
ce  cas  je  pus  repondré  de  sa  veracite.'^ 

*^Si  Júpiter  mittat  sua  fulmina  quoties  honünes  mentiuntur,  exiguo 
tempere»  erit  m  enww/'— ^B. 

ÜT.  0«  Med.  <6  Surg.  JoumáL 
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.   Treatmént  of  Aphonia  by  Btimnlatiiig  Inhalatioiui. 


BY  DB.  PANCOAST. 


Theformofaphonia,  here  alludedto,  is  that  following  no  ordinary 
cold  without  leaving  any  perceptible  organic  lesión  in  the  pulmonaiy 
apparatus.  The  voice  is  rednced  to  a  faint  hoarse  whisper,  distin- 
guishable  only  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet ;  and  a  continued  attempt 
to  talk,  thongh  it  mves  no  pain,  becomes  quickly  attended  with  afeel- 
ing  of  fatigue,  as  though  there  were  some  obetruction  to  the  passage 
ofair  through  the  larynx.  In  breathin^  merely,  there  is  little  or  no 
diñiculty  ;  as  the  individuáis  are  capable  of  underTOing  considerable 
exertion  without  any  unusual  signs  of*  fatigue.  Having  had  an  op- 
portonity  several  years  ago  of  observing  the  movements  of  the  vdcal 
*  chords  in  a  person  who  had  attempted  suicide,  and  was  left  with  a 
cicatrised  wound  opening  into  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  Dr.  Pan- 
coast  watched  with  great  interest  the  play  of  these  vocal  chords  whicH 
were  fully  exposed  to  view,  ano'was  astonished  at  their  frequent,  va- 
riedy  and  extensivo  movements.  From  the  evidence  he  obtained  with 
regard  to  their  motion,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  this  form  of  aphonia 
aróse  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
to  be  cured  by  stimulating  them  to  action.  His  first  case  occurred 
eieht  years  ago.  The  patient  was  a  healthy  young  country  girl ;  the 
afmonia  had  lasted  for  six  montlft,  resisting  all  treatmént.  She  was 
made  to  inhale,  chloríne,  gradually  Überated  from  chloride  of  soda  or 
lime,  by  very  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  coqimon  glasé  retort — 
The  ínhalatíon  was  continued  for  some  minutes,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  degree  of  irrita tion  produced  in 
the  throat  and  larynx.  From  the  first  trial  the  patient's  voice  im* 
proved,  and  in  three  days  had  become  nearly  as  strong  as  evcr.  Two 
months  after  her  retum  to  the  country,  another  cold  was  followed  by 
an  altact  of  aphonia,  whicb  also  yielded  to  a  few  inhala tions  of  chlo- 
rine  vapour.  Dr.  Pancoast  has  since  treated  a  case  in  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  had  tríed,  among  other  remedies,  repeated  applica- 
tions  of  strong  solutton  of  lunar  caustic,  without  any  good  effscta. — 
The  voice  was  restored  to  its  natural  strength  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
He  Buggests  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  chloríne  benot  devel- 
oped  too  rapidly.  He  believes  that  it  acts  merely  as  a  local  stimulant, 
and  that  iodine,  or  any  other  exciting  vapour,  would  produce  similar 
results. — lirans.  of  tü  Am.  Med.  Ataodaiion. 


•^^^^m0^^^^^^t0^^ 


Galium  Aparine  in  Lepra* 

BY   DR.  WINN,   TBURO. 


"  A  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  sufiered  for  many 
years  Irom  lepra  vulgaris,  for  which  he  had  taken  all  the  usual  reme- 
dies without  obtaining  the  sHghtest  relief,  informed  me  not  long  since, 
that  he  had  at  length  found  a  remédy  for  his  disease.  He  toldóme 
that  it  was  a  wild  plant  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  ñame,  but  that 
he  worfd  show  me  the  spot  where  it  grew.    On  examining  tbe  plant, 
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1  discovered  it  to  be  the  Galium  Aparine,  which  grows  bo  abundan!- 
ly  on  the  hedges  in  this  country,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
ñame  of  cleavers  or  goose-grasa.  At  the  time  I  eaw  him  he  was 
taking  a  strong  decoction  of  the  plant,  and  under  its  use  the  rash  was 
difiappearing  rapidly. 

**0n  making  enquiñes,  I  find  that  three  other  parties  have  been 
cured  of  similar  diseases  by  the  same  remedv.  One  of  the  parties 
had  been  discharged  from  St.  George's  and  also  from  the  Middlesex 
Hospitais  about  twenty  years  since,  as  an  incurable  patient  The  re- 
medy  was  introduced  here  about  twenty  years  since  by  some  Ger- 
mán itinerant  quack.  . 

"I  have  not  as  yet  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of  this  remedjr. 
It  appears  to  act  as  a  mild  diuretic,  and  may  be  given  in  lar¿e  quanti- 
ties,  as  it  does  not  produce  any  injurious  effect  on  the  system,  1  use 
a  decoction  made  by  boiling  a  large  handful  of  ihe  plant  in  a  quart  of 
wiater  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Of  this  decoction  I  give  three  pints 
daíly." — Medical  Oazettc. 


<»^^^^^^%^i^ 


eOeep- 

No  person  of  active  mind  should  try  to  prevent  sieep,  which,  in 
such  persons,  only  comes  when  rest  is  indespensable  to  the  continu- 
anee  of  health.  in  fací,  sleep  once  in  twenty-four  hours  is  as  essen- 
tial  to  the  existence  of  the  mammalia  as  the  roomentary  respiration 
of  fresh  air.  The  most  unfavorable  condition  for  sleep  cannot  pre- 
vent  its  approach.  Coachmen  slumber  on  their  coaches,  and  couriers 
on  their  horaes,  whilst  soldiers  fall  asieepon  the  field  of  battie,  amidst 
all  the  noise  of  artillery  and  the  tumult  of  war.  During  the  retreat 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  several  of  the  Brítish  soldiers  were  reported  to 
have  fallen  asieep  upon  the  march,  and  yet  they  continued  walking 
onward.  The  mosi  violent  passions  and  excitement  of  mind  caanot 
preserve  even  powerful  minas  from  sleep  ;•  thus  Alexander  the  Great 
slept  on  the  fieíd  of  Arbola,  and  Napoleón  upon  that  of  Austerlitz. — 
Even  stripes  and  torture  cannot  keep  off  sleep,  as  crimináis  have  been 
known  to  slumber  on  the  rack.  Noises  which  serve  át  first  to  drive 
away  sleep,  soon  become  indispensable  to  its  existence ;  thus  a  stage 
coach  stopping  to  change  horses,  wakes  all,  the  passengers.  The  pro- 
príetor  of  an  iron  forge,  who  slept  cióse  to  the  din  of  hammers,  lorges, 
and  blast  furnaces,  would  awake  if  there  was  any  interruption  to  them 
during  the  night ;  and  a  sick  miller,  who  had  his  mili  stopped  on  tbat 
account,  passed  sieepless  nights  until  the  mili  resumed  its  usual  noise. 
Homer,  in  tlie  Iliad,  elegantly  represcnts  sleep  as  overcoming  all  men, 
and  even  the  gods,  excepting  Júpiter  alone. 

The  length  of  time  passed  in  sleep  is  not  the  same  for  all  men  :  it 
varíes  in  difierent  individuáis  and  at  dififerent  ages ;  but  ic  cannet  be 
determined,  from  time  passed  in  sleep,  relativo  to  the  stren^th  or  en- 
ergy  of  the  functions  ot  the  body  or  mind.  From  six  to  nme  hours 
is  tqe  average  proportion,  yet  the  Román  Emperor,  Caligula,  slept 
only  three  hours,  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  TÍr.  John  Hunter,  con- 
sumed  only  four  or  five  hours  in  repose^  while  the  great  Scipio  slept 
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during  ei^ht  A  rich  and  lazy  citizen  will  slumber  from  ten  to  twelve 
houra  daíTy,  It  íb  during  infancy  that  sleep  is  longest  and  most  pro- 
foond,  Women  also  sleep  longer  iban  men,  and  young  men  longer 
than  oíd.  Sleep  is  dricen  ^away  daring  convalescence,  after  a  long 
sickjtesB,  by  a  contümed  fasting  and  the  abuse  of  coffee.  The  sleep- 
leas  nights  of  oíd  age  are  almost  proverbial.  It  would  appear,  that 
caraivorons  animáis  sleep  in  gen^td  longer  than  the  herbivorous,  a^ 
the  superior  activity  of  toe  nouscl^s  and  senses  of  the  former  seem 
more  especially  tp  require  repair. 


^^^^^>^^^^^^ 


of  Xusoülar  Power-     * 


Man  has  the  pówer  of  imitating  almost  every  motion  bnt  that  of 
flight.  To  effect  these,  he  has,  in  maturit]^  and  health,  sixty  bones 
iñ  nis  head,  sixty  in  bis  thi^hs  and  le^,  sixty-two  in  his  arms  and 
hands,  and  sixty-seven  in  bis  trjank.  He  has  also  434  muscles.  His 
heart  makes  sixty-four  pnlsations  in  a  minute,  and  therefore  3,840  in 
an  hour,  aqd  92,160  in  a  day.  There  are  also  three  complete  circn- 
lations  of  his  blood  in  the  sbort  space  of  an  hour.*  In  respect  to  the 
comparativo  speed  of  animated  bein^  and  of  impelled  bodies,  it  may 
be  remarked  tnat  size  and  construction  seem  to  nave  little  inñuence, 
ñor  has  comparativa  strength,  though  one  body  giving  any  quantity 
of  motion  to  another  is  said  to  lose  so  much  of  its  own.  The  eloth  is 
by  no  means  a  small  animal,  and  yet  it  can  travel  only  fifty  paces  in 
a  day ;  a  worm  crawls  only  five  inches  in  fifty  secónos  ;  but  a  lady- 
bird  can  fly  twenty  million  times  its  own  length  in  less  than  an  hour. 
An  elk  can  run  a  mile  and  a  half  in  seven  minutes ;  an  antelope  a 
mile  in  a  minute;  the  wild  mulé  in  Tartary  has  a  speed  even  great- 
er  than  that ;  an  eagle  can  fly  ei^hte^n  leagues  in  ah  hdur ;  and  a 
canary  &lpon  can  even  reach  250  leagues  in  the  short  space  of  six- 
teen'  hours.  A  violent  wind  trávels  sixty  miles  in  an  hour  :  sound, 
1,142  English  feet  in  a  second. — Bucke. 


*Garpenter,  and  other  pbjsiologistB  ezpneas  the  belief  that  the  whole  masa  of  blood 
ea  through  the  heait  once  in  abont  three  mhintea.  AUowin^  that  the  blood  ie  retárded 
somewhat  in  certain  organa  and  tísauea,  we  are  aafe  in  naying  it  all  pasaea  through  the  heart 
from  fifteen  to  twentj  timea  every  hour.  Edt,  E,  J,  ofMed. 


A^»^»#M^>^>»#%»^ 


PoiBON  AirrmoTES. — For  oü  of  vitrol,  or  aquafortis,  give  large 
doses  of  Magnesia  and  water,  or  equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  water. — 
For  oxalic  acid  ffive  magnesia,  or  chalk  and  water.  For  saltpetre, 
giva  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water,  afterwards  ittacilages  and  small 
doses  of  laudanum.  For  opium  or  laudanum  give  an  emetic  of  mus- 
tard, and  use  constant  motion,  and  if  possible,  the  stomach  pump.— 
Fór  arsenic,  doses  of  magnesia  are  nseful,  bnt  fireshly  prepared  hi- 
dratad oxide  of  iron  is  best.  If  frost-bitten,  take  and  rub  with  spirits 
of  turpentine.  For  iasects  taken  into  the  stomach,  drink  a  small  (]nan- 
tity  of  vinegar  and  salt  For  corrosivo  sublímate,  give  the  white  of 
e^;8  mixéd  with  water,  until  free  vomiting  takes  place  — lí.  Y.  FoT' 
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Animal  Eleotridty. 


^  »i 


Electric  cammoUon  produoed  hy  íhe  Caí  and  Cow.    Discovery  qf  my^ 

teriau8  organ»  among  men  and  animáis. 

The  presence  of  electricity  in  fishes  has  raised  t¡áe  question  whether 
this  propcrty  was  to  be  observed  in  fishes  alone  and  did  not  extend 
further  in  the  animal  scale.  In  answer  to  the  observatíons  on  that 
subject  we  have  the  experiments  p^cticed  bj  M.  Beckeinsteiner  of 
LyonSy  (France.)  According  to  that  gentleman,  obtaining  electric 
commotion  from  the  cat  and  cow,  a  phenomena  looked  upon  as  very 
rare,  is  now  very  easily  realized.  But  we  let  Dr.  Beckeinsteiner 
himsclf  explain  hiS  experiments. 

Msperiments  made  upon  cc»^^.— Electric  commotion  upon  cata  can 
be  obtained  in  the  following  manner  and  condition : 

When  the  weather  is  cooi  and  the  wind  from  the  North  dry,  if  the 
cat  feels  cool,  a  thing  which  can  be.perceived  by  the  partiaDy  greasy 
afipearance  of  the  cat's  hair — if  the  experímenter  has  cool  hands,  he 
will  take  the  cat  on  his  knees,  will  place  his  left  finger  on  its  breast, 
and  will  pass  his  hands,  from  the  neck  to  tail,  along  üie  spinal  colnmn. 
After  a  few  passes,  the  electric  shock  will  be  produced.    The  shock 
seems  to  come  from  the  breast  of  the  cat,  across  the  body  of  the  ex- 
perímenter and  terminates  in  his  other  hand  placed  upon  the  back  of 
the  cat. 

Though  experiencin^  much  pleasure  at  these  passes,  the  cat  mns 
oS  at  fuTl  speed  after  the  shock^  and  will  hardly  suffer  the  experiment 
to  be  repeated  until  the  following  day,  when  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sation  will  be  partially  forgotten. 

One  dav  I  have  obtained,  with  much  trouble  three  commotions  from 
a  cat.  Thejastone  was  very  weak.  After  each  discharge  the  cat 
seems  fatigued,  and  exhausted:  he  lays  down  in  an  outstretched  at- 
titude.  A  few  days  after  it  loses  its  appetite — ^becomes  sad  and 
seems  to  avoid  the  place  it  wás  formerly  attached  to;  it  withdrawti 
from  tl^e  persons  to  whom  it  had  been  attached,  and  after  refusing 
nonrishment,  it  still  drinks  water  from  time  to  time,  languishes  more 
and  more,  foams  at  the  mouth  and  generally  dies  within  the  fírst  fort* 
night  which  follows  the  first  commotion.        * 

1  have  repeated  these  experiments  during  various  years,  when  the 
season  was  propitious,  upon  tame  cats  in  my  possession,  and  also  up- 
on those  of  my  neighbors,  who  believed  that  I  was  merely  caressing 
their  cats.  Some  time  after,  I  have  always  learoisd,  these  animab 
had  perished  without  any  apparent  causes. 

JEaperíments  upM  a  com — ^I  have  made  it  once  only.  A  cow  was 
tied  in  the  open  air,  to  an  iron  bar;  the  soil  wbs  frozeo.      I  made 

f)asse8  upon  her  back  with  my  ríght  hand,  whilst  I  was  keeping  my 
eft  upon  its  breast ;  after  a  íew  passes,  I  obtained  so  strong  a  com* 
motion,  that  I  was  thrown  upon  the  ground.  lam  not  aware  wheth* 
er  my  fall  resalted  from  the  shodi  oí*  from  the  smprise,  as  it  happen* 
ed  to  the  first  experímenter  with  the  Leyden  vial,  who  exagerated 
so  much  its  eSeoty  that  he  confeesed  he  would  not,  for  any  pnce,  re- 
new  the  tria!.    The  cow  seemed  to  be  very  angry,  and  woul<^  I  be- 
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lieve,  have  gored  me,  if  I  had  oome  wilhin  its  reach  ;  but  I  was  not 
deeirous  to  repeat  the  experiment  I  did  not  knoyr  whether  the  cow 
was  dck  or  not,  as  it  was  sold  a  few  days  aíter  to'  a  butchen 

I  could  never  obtain  a  single  discbarge  from  the  dog.  I  have  tríed 
many  a  time,  and  with  succeas,  upon  the  rabbit.  It  ordinarily  dies 
oo  the  same  dav. 

In  support  ef  the  experíment  I  have  just  reported,  there  is  an  a 
priori  ai^ument ; — thqre  is  very  little  probability  tbat  such  a  proper* 
tv  as  that  the  electric  ñshes  are  endowed  with,  should  be  confined  to 
five  or  siz  animáis.  That  this  property  assumes  among  them  a  par- 
ticalar  form;  that  its  development,  under'that  form,  may  not  occur 
anywhere  else;  and  may  only  be  manifested  under  certain  conditions 

f>roper  to  them,  is  very  prolÑtbly  the  case ;  but  that  there  isnot  to  be 
bond  in  the  animal  kin^dom,  any  traces  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  fishes,  must  be  ooubted  until  the  contrary  be  preved. 

One  will  say  that  if  this  property  was  more  generally  distributed 
than  observation  indicates,  it  would  have  already  been  ascertained. 
The  argnment  has  but  little  valué.  There  are  manv  important  things, 
before  which  generations  have  passed  and  overloóked,  and  now,  that 
they  have  been  shown  to  us,  they  stríke  the  eyes  óf  everybody. 

I  snppose  that  every  one  well  understands  the  importance  of  my 
observations.  If  M.  Beckeinsteiner  has  not  been  mistaken,  what  he 
has  seen  in  the  cat  and  cow,  others  may  see  elsewhere. 

M.  Beckeinsteiner  does  not  doubt  that  the  efforts  attempted  in  that 
way,  willjt>e  foUowed  by  success.  This  resulte  from  his  belief  of  the 
existence  of  electric  organs  which  are  liberally  diffased  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

He  believes  in  the  presence  of  some  round  corpuscles,  traversed 
by  a  nervous  thread,  and  formed  by  concentric  lamina  of  the  mediíl- 
lary  tissue,  separated  the  one  from  the  other  bv  a  slight,  serous  se- 
cretion.  These  corpuscles  offer  an  analogy  witn  the  electric  appa- 
ratus  of  the  torpedo,  and  háve  beqn  discovered  among  many  animáis. 
They  are  equally  found  in  men,  rudimental  at  the  beginning  of  life, 
dry  during  oíd  age.  They  seem  onlv  to  be  in  excercise  at  the  active 
períod  of  life,  when  vigorous  sympatny  exists,  and- when  the  vital  con- 
sensus  is  in  all  its  strength.  However,  the  electric  nature  of  these 
corpuscles  is  merely  hypothetical.  Withont  facts  they  are  nothiog. 
Put  into  good  hands,  they  may  be  the  starting  point  for  great  discov- 
eries. — Qmrier  des  Etats  Ühts. 


t^^^^^^0^0*^^0*0m 


ScALPEL-LiTM. — ^Perfiaps  0UX  hydropathic  friends  are  not  generally 
ayrare  that  Dixon  has*  scúp{el)eá  them.    Only  see  1 

Sak  Patch  a  Htoropaitpist. — It.is  not  perbapd  generally  known 

to  ib»  soieatific  worldi  that  this  distinguished  individual  was  dey^ly 
:.imi»resaed  with  tliie  «ublioie,  truth»  of  hydropathy.'    Indeed  he  gave 

thQxnost  jw^uni^.evidence  ofhis  ideas  of  ka  valué  to  the  species ; 

be  took  snob  ioft¡f  vÍ9Wa  of  the  efficacy  of  íheplunge  bath,  and  dioed 
-  aode^fy  into  its  fn^$tmU,Üi9X  he  never  appeared  to  pronñulgate  his 
:  üscovervM.    PooTSw^a^lmet  hw  dftath.by  leaping  from'  Genesee 

Palls,  and  veas  never  heard  of  more ;  he  was  truly  a  High-drop^thisUr 
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Killing,  not  Xnrdnr- 

A  case  of  extreme  salivation  and  consequent  ulceration,  sloiighíiu;, 
and  rottenness  of  the  whole  month,  can  now.  be  seen  near  the  coflm 
8ign  on  Webster  street.  We  are  informed  that  the  whole  sida  of  his 
face,  gums,  and  jaws,  are  in  one  masa  of  corruption,  some  of  the 
teeth  nave  been  picked  out  of,  and  others  are  stilllaying  in,  the  cor- 
rupted  mass. 

This  child  was  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  and  treated  by  an  Oíd 
School  physician  whose  ñame  can  be  leamed  from  the  mother  of  the 
ohildy  who  acknowledges  that'calomel  is  the  canse  of  this  horrible 
spectacle,  bnt  we  are  tola  that  this  Doctor  takes  shelter  nnder  the 
garb  of  that  sciencey  which  a  certain  Medical  Ássocíation  of  Pittsborgh 
assumes  the  exclnsive  privilege  to  practice,  and  thereby  wards  off 
the  approbrium  of  quackery. 

Will  the  Medical  Association  of  which  Dr.  Gazzam  is  Preaident, 
Bustain  this  murderous  qnack,  which  the  parent  says*  '^has  so  nearly 
killéd  my  child,  he  may  as  well  finish  iti" 

We  are  told  they  will.  The  child  is  now  dead. — Eclectic  Mediccí 
Review. 


^0^0^0^0k0^0^^^^ 


Sdeoticism  and  EomoBOipaihy. 

BT   H.   PAINE,   K.   D.,    WARREN,   a 


In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Eclecticism,  to  investígate  all 
things,  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  I  have  been  testing  the 
merits  of  Homoeopathy  in  curing  diseases,  and  here  is  the  resmt  of 
my  experimenta  : — Ot  ten  cases  of  pneumonía,  five  of  which  were 
treated  accordin^  to  the  principies  as  taught  ¡n  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  of  Cincmnati,  and  five  accordinff  to  the  best  approved  au- 
thority  of  Homceopatliy.  The  average  dnration  of  cases  treated 
homcBopathically,  was  íourteen  days,  with  slow  convalescence,  and  in 
two  cases,  there  is  a  sequel  of  the  disease  which  threatens  to  degen- 
erate  into  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  five  treated  Eclectically  were  convalescent  on  the  average,  on 
the  5th  day  and  previous  to  the  14th,  they  were  entirely  recovered, 
and  to  all  appearance  with  a  sound  condition  'of  the  lun^.  Of  the 
number  treated  síx  were  adnlts,  and  four  children,  and  for  general 
vigor  of  constitntion  and  other  circnmstances,  I  made  as  impartial 
a  decisión  as  I  could,  for  I  eommenced  the  experiments  for  the  solé 
parpóse  of  testing  the  fact  whether  tnere  was  any  one  exclusive 
svtem  of  practice  more  successíul,  than  an  appropriate  selection  fitnn 
them  all.  For  if  Homcaopathy  ia  the  onlv  pathy,  and  infinitesimal 
doses,  the  only  appropriate  doses  to^be^ulmmiatered  to  the  aick,  let 
US  have  them  and  abandon  all  othér  pathies,  and  modes  of  medica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Hydropath^,  Allopathy,  Phyaopaüiy,  and 
Homoeopathy,  will  all  cure  diseases ;  it  ta  in  accordance  with  my  ex- 
períence  that  by  sifting  them  all  over,  and  then  by  a  thorongh  waah- 
ing  with  Hydropathy,  we  will  find  aome  {niecious  metd,  not  gold  ; 
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but  sómething  far  more  valuable — a  scientific  Eclectic  Fractice  of 
Medicine.  • 

I  have  practiced  medicine,  according  to  the  principies  of  Eclecti- 
cism,  siz  years.  The  first  three  years  qf  mj  practice  was  more  of 
an  Allopathic  character;  the  number  of  cases  treated  per  annum, 
was  1,095,  making  in  the  whole  9,855,  including  the  cases  treated  by 
myself  and  partner,  Dr.  T.  G.  Hobton.  Loss  in  all  has  been  twenty- 
four  cases.  To  my  certain  knowled^e,  exclusivism  in  all  its  diífer- 
ent  forms,  has  more  than  doubled  this  mortality. — Ec.  Med.  Jour.^ 


'  <^*0n*^^>^*0^0^^^ 


Oreat  Aeademio  Discovery. 

The  Science  of  Vital  Statistics  has  received  a  new  ímpetus  by  a 
venerable  member  of  the  Medical  Academy.  The  foUowing  is  a 
literal  quotation  from  a  series  of  prínted  resolutions  read  before  them 
at  one#of  their  late  meetings;  it  co.ntains  likewise  some  wholesome 
but  startling  cofessions,  rather  unpalatable  howeyer  to  some  of  the 
members,  we  opine: 

^  Dr.  Batchelder  presented  the  foUowing  resolutions: 

^^  WhereaSj  a  large  portion  of  the  quacks  and  unprincipled  physi- 
cians  of  this  city,  and  it  is  believed  throughout  the  country,  are  men 
who  have  been  graduated  Doctors  of  JUeaicine  in  some  incorporated 
Medical  School,  Colleee  or  Institution;  and  whereas^  from  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  this  country,  human  Ufe  and  health  are  of  so 
much  importance  that  they  shouJd  be  entrusted  to  none  of  undoubted 
character  and  skill;  therefore,"  &c.  &c. 

Thea  follows  some  particular  thunder  at  all  sorts  of  qnacks, 
eading,  as  usnal,  in  smoke.-^/iSba¿p,^/. 


ExcEss  OF  Fbmales  inGreat  BKrrAiN. — ^  In  1641,  thero  were 
493,303  more  females  than  males  in  Great  Britain.  In  1851,  the  ex- 
cess  is  550,157.  In  1841,  the  excess  of  females  in  the  metrópolis  was 
124,367.  In  1842,  it  was  154, 429-an  increáse  greater  than  the  whole 
increase  of  population  wonld  lead  one  to  expect.  This  growine  dis- 
proportion  of  the  sexes  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  philan- 
thropists,  and  has  suggested  the  scheme  of  conveyin^  such  women  as 
are  qualified  for  it  to  colonies,  where  the  disproportion  is  the  othtr 
way.'' 


%^»#M»»»^»»^i^ 


Boeax  in  EFFLORKscBífCB  ozT  THE  Facb. — ^M.  Vanoyc,  in  these 
cases  of  red  spots  or  effloresoense  of  the  fiíce,  so  often  seen  in  the 
yooog  otherwise  in  good  health,  states  he  has  found  washing  them 
sereral  times  a  day  with  Hofelane's  formula,  a  moat  excellent  reme- 
,dy.  It  consista  of  bórax  two  puts,  orange-flower  and  rose-water,  of 
each  fifleen  partB« — BvU.  de  Therap. — Med.  Times^  Aug.  9, 1851, 
p.  160. 


263  IPUS  tN  THE  URINE.-^MEKTAL  SXCfTKMBNT. 

On  Pos  in  tfae  XMne. 
Its  Diagnosttc  valué  in  Diseases  of  the  Genito  ^rvaary  SystenL 

The  author  observes  that  pus  may  appear  in  the  uriñe  under  dif* 
6cult  aspects: 

1  st,  as  an  uniform  deposite  of  a  pale^white  colour  subsiding  after 
micturition,  but  capable  of  being  dinused  by  agitación.  This  is  pare 
pus  in  acid  uriñe. 

2dlj,  mixed  with  mucus  in  acid  uriñe»  presenting  an  uniform  tena* 
cious  yellowish-white  deposita  sbowiog  irregular  pus  dics  under  the 
microscope. 

3dlj,  after  being  acted  upon  by  the  ammonia  of  decomposed  uriñe, 
it  appears  as  a  thick,  ropy  mucus,  with  some  transparency  beneath, 
and  exhibiting  a  super-stratum  of  yellow  opaque  pus. 

Puré  pus  may  get  into  the  bladder  from  tfae  burating  of  aneigb- 
boring  abscess,  as  in  the  broad  ligament  in  females,  or  the  préstate 
giand  in  men;  of  thests  the  author  gi ves  examples.  « 

When  pus  is  mixed  with  the  uriñe  from  innammation  of  the  ves» 
ical  mucous  membrane,  a  very  essential  difTerence  is  observed.  lo 
these  cases  the  orine  enters  the  bladder  acid,  and  becomes  mixed  with 
the  purulent  and  mucous  seci;etion8  of  the  inflamed  membrana.  If 
these  are  not  very  abundant  the  uriñe  remains  acid»  and  is  passed  so. 
but  on  standing  soon  becomes  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  generated, 
which  acts  on  the  pus  aud  converts  it  into  a  thick,  rop^  mucus.  It 
also  combines  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  the  urme,  and  forros 
the  triple  phosphate,  which  either  floats  on  the  surface  as  an  irides- 
cent  pellicle,  or  is  fíxed  as  prismatic  crystals  in  the  mucus  deposit. 

If,  as  in  paraplegia  from  mjured  or  diseased  spine*  the  uriñe  íslong 
retained  in  the  blaSder,  it  under^oes  certain  changes,  the  deposittokes 
place  in  the  bladder  itself,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  uriñe  next 
the  deposite  commences,  while  the  «uperstratum  remains  acid.  But 
wben*ihe  inflammation  becomes  more  intense,  and  the  morbid  >^c^f^ 
tions  very  abundant,  the  whoie  pf  the  uriñe  will  become  alkaline  íd 
the  bladder. — DubUn  Quar.  Bemew. 


•»^i*0^m0^0^0^0^^ 


Mental  ExoiTSBiSNT.-^Bad  news  weakens  tfaeliction  of  the  beart» 
oppresses  the  lunss,  destroys  the  appetite,  stopa  digestión,  and  par* 
tially  suspends  ali  the  functions  ol  the  s^stem.  An  emotion  of  shame 
.flashes  the  face;  fear  blanches  it;  joy  lUuminates  it;  and  an  instaot 
thriil  electrifíes  a  million  of  nerves.  Surprise  spurs  the  pulse  into 
a  gallop.  Delerium  infuses  great  energy.  Volition  commands,  ana 
hundreds  of  muscles  spring  to  execnte.  Powerful  emotion  often  kilb 
the  body.ata  stroke;  Chito,  Diogoras  and  ficmboclea,  diedof  joy  ^^ 
the  Greciaa  games.  The  news  of  a  defeat  killed  Philip  the  V.  '3*be 
door-keeper  of  Congress  expirad  upon  hearíng  of  the  surrender  oí 
Comwailis.  Eminent  pnblio  speakers  have  often  died  in  the  nú^Bt 
of  an  impaseionate  burst  of  efeqoenoe,  or  when  the  deep  emotion  ttet 
producen  it  snddenly  subsided.  Larg^ve,  the  yom^-  Parísian^  éi^ 
when  he  heard  that  the  musical  prizi  for  which  he  had  competad  wse 
adjudg^  to  another. 


EDITORIAL. 


VatioBal  Edeotio  Xedital  Coavmtioii. 


The  Convention  met  in  tbe  College  Rooms,  Minerva  Block,  tt 
2  o^clock  P.  M.,  Uth  inst,  aod  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President,  Dr.  Tilden. 

Dr.  L*  C.  DoixfiY  was  chosen  &ecreia,rjj  pro  tem,  and  thesession 
was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gooowik. 

The  books  "v^eré  opened  for  the  reception  ofnew  members,  and 
many  ñames  were  handed  in. 

The  following  ofBcers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuingyear  : 

I^reddent — Prof.  C.  WeWton,  of  Worcester,  Masaachusetts. 
Vice  PrmderUs — Josn  Si^ms,  M.  D.  of  Delaware,  and  A.  D. 

SirfiLLEXOBR,  M.  D.,  of  Ohio. 

Hecording  Secreiaries — Prof.  S.  H.  Pottkr,  of  Syracuse,  and 
Prof.  L.  C  DoLLKr,  of  Rofchester. 

Cbrrespimdinff  Seeretaries — ^Píof.  J.  R.  BircttANAfi,  of  Cincizmati, 
and  Prof.  T.  Cooke,  T)f  Philadelphia. 

Tireasurer — W.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsborgh. 

Busine^  Cammitteé^Vtot  C.  N*wton,  Prof.  O.  Davib  and  C. 
B.  RoBBiNS,M.  D.,  of  Rocbester. 

Prof.  Dayis  addreftsed  the  Convention,  and  stated,  in  the  cotirse 
t>f  his  remarktf,  that  ftom  etatisticafl  acoonntíi  of  the  ñames  appear- 
ing  in  the  lists  of  Matricalates  and  Graduates  in  the  several  Collégita 
i»  oor  covfktryí  it  was  Bhown  that  tbe  aterage  of  the  latter  in  Allo^ 
pathic  schools  is  tme  in  ihree  yearly  of  the  en  tire  number  of  students  $. 
while  iü  the  Eclectic  Cólleges  in  this  city  and  Worcester  the  avei^áge 
Í8  no  greater  thaa  ene  in  eight^  and  in  the  Cincinnati.  B.  M.  College 
^09ie  wH  éw» 

The  oiEcera  elect  took  their  seats,  and  the  PMddént  gave  a  briéf 
addresd. 

BvENtNo — Rálf*páÉt  ^.'^A  Committee,  to  whom  waa  iteferred  a 
Report  sent  in  by  Dr.  W.  P.  SicrTír,  of  Philadelphia,  reported 
adversely,  the  ground'being  taken  that  the  coarseo/Dr.  9.  wáa 
calculated  to  disgrace  the  Eclectic  profemion.  Seteral  letters  alíl 
reportif  were  read  and  acoepted. 
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• 

Wbdnbsday — 8)  A.  M. — A  committee-  on  Publication  and  Fm- 
anees  was  ordered,  and  the  foUowing  membera  chosen  on  the  saihe : 
— ProÍB.  L.  Reuben  and  S.  H.  Potter,   and  Dr.  E.  ^.  Presten. 

Remarks  continned  by  Profe.  Dayis  and  Sites,  on  obstetrical 
practice  and  the  use  of  instrumentSi  both  advocating  the  proprietj 
of  their  nse  earlj,  when  necessary,  as  a  mean»  of  averting  graver 
dangers. 

Reports  foUowed  on  Medical  Statistics/  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c. 
Referred  to  committee  on  Publication. 

Committee  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  Ecléctica  in  the  United 
States: — Drs.  Davis,  Newton  and  Skellenger. 

Two  o'cLOGK  P.  M . — The  President  appointed  the  standing  com- 
mittees  on  Theorjr  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics, 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Dispensatory  and  Pharmacj, 
Chémistry,  Hydropathy,  Med.  Statistics,  Med.  Literature,  &c^ 
Comparativo  Merits  of  Prácticos,  Physical  Diagnosis,  aud  Phjsiologj. 

Reports  foUowed,  among  which  Prpf.  Burnham  detailed  cases 
of  removal^of  two  O  vanan  Tumors  of  large  size. 

Also  a  highly  interesting  paper  by  Prof.  Reuben,  opon  the  new 
theory  of  th^  circulation  of  the  blooa.  The  severa!  reports  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Prof.  L.  C.  DoLLBT,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  EcUdc 
Priñoiphs^  reported  a  brief  and  comprehensive  paper,  from  wbicb 
we  take  the  following,  as  fundamental  doctvtnes  in  the  faith  of  the 
Eclectic  school : 

lat — ^The  maintenanoe  of  freedom  of  thougfat,  and  of^KMition  to 
the  restrictivo  policy. 

Snd. — The  eacouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  liberal  medical 
aoieace,  and  the  developement  of  the  resouroes  of  the  vegetable 
Materia  Medica. 

ard.— The  employnieiit  in  Medical  Scieiice  (^  Ihe  BaooniaB  PhUo- 

4th. — ^Ab  asaertion  of  the  impotency  of  remedieB  per  as,  and  w 
nlianoe  on  the  lawa  of  nature  and  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient 

5th« — ^Baaing  correct  practice  only  on  a  ntional  view  of  tbf 
morfaid  condition  {>raeent  in  díaeaae. 

6th. — ^The  exclusión  of  all  permanmOff  iepremmg  and  di$arf(M^ 
wmg  a^cta»,  such  as,  under  the  ordinary  drcomatances  of  their 
aydminiatratioii,  are  IkUe  to  injure  the  atamina  of  the  human  coa- 
atitution.  A  preferanoe  of  vegetable  remediea,  but  not  an  ezclusioo 
of  tbe  loiUttr  miDank, 

Report  adqited  andraferrad. 
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An  animated  discussion  on  the  ase  of  Mercufials  followed.  Drs. 
Hadley,-  Da  vis,  NQWton,  Reuben,  and  others,  participated  in  the 
debate,  at  the  cióse  of  which  a  resolution  was  passed,  re-affinning 
the  Eclectic  doctrine  of  the  rejection  of  the  Mercuríala  in  all  eases, 
whether  applíed  internally  or  externally.  .  . 

EvENiKo — 7J  P.  M. — Several  comnxittees  repoited.  Voted  that 
the  committee  on  Publicatioo  take  measures  to  publish  entire,  in 
octavo  form,  the  proceedin^s  and  accepted  reporte. 

A  resolution  was  paseed  disapproving  of  the  Pree  Medical  move- 
ment  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  groand  of  its  being  detrímental  to  the 
welfare  of  other  Colleges^  Reconsidered  and  laid  on  the  table.  The 
Ck>nvention  would  not  act  as  Censors  of  the  corporate  acts  of  an 
Eclectiq  Coilege. 

Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  Tuesday 
¡n  May,  1853,  at  2  P.  M. 

The  various  parts  of  the  country  were  better  represented  than  we 
had  been  led  to  anticípate,  and  the  business  was  transacted  through- 
out  with  much  spirit,  and  an  unexpected  share  of  good  feeling.  We 
have  thought  it  inexpedient  to  moire  than  alinde  thus  briefly  to  the 
proceedings,  as  an  oflicial  report  wonld  be  altogether  too  cumber- 
sooie  for  our'pages,  and  full  arrangementa  have  been  made  for  its 
publicatioo  in  pamphlet  form.  From  the  the  intereet  and  variety  of 
the  Communications,  reports,  etc.,  we  are  satisfíed  that  their  publi- 
catión  as  contempjated,  will  afford  the  profession,  and  our  friends 
generally,  a  volume  oTno  little  valué,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  an  ex- 
tensive  sale. 


Physioal  Seienoe  of  the  Hninaii  Body . 

FOB  GBNBRAL  RSADINO. CONTINVED  PBOM  PAO£  213. 


4.  Htdbogbn. — This  ejement,  in  a  series  in  which  the  simple  com- 
ponedts  of  the  human  body  are  classed,  not  according  to  their  rela- 
tivo amoant,  or  range  of  affinities  for  other  elementa,  bnt  according 
to  their  relative  signifi<!an€e  in  an  organic  point  of  view,  naturally 
takea  the  (hird  place.  While  Carbón  forms  the  solid  basis,  aa  it 
were,  of  fat,  membrane,  flesh,  in  fact,  of  all  organic  substancea, — 
and  while  OxT6kRN  is  found  associated  with  the  formar  in  all  these 
sabataaoes,  and  actmg  ^xmd  withoat  beoomea  at  the  same  time  the 
agent  of  decomposition  in  them,  Hybroobn  aloo  is  foond  udrersally 
to  have  entered  into  a  sort  of  íriune  relation  with  the  two  last  named 
bodies,  and  to  be,  equally  with  them,  easential  to  the  exiatence  of  or- 
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ganized  matter,  although  not  generaíly  presetit  in  quantities  of  eqoal* 
ly  great  weight.  There  ís,  now,  be  ¡treraembered,  no  proper  v^- 
etable  or  aiiimai  compound,  unless  it  be  a  few  of  the  vegetable  secre- 
tion's  which,  does  not  contain  a\1  thfee  of  these  eiements;  altbough 
8ome  such  compounds  have  one  or  more  additional  simples  in  thém« 
The  Bymbol  of  Hydrogen  is  H. 

Hydrogen  ís'a  gas,  coioriess,  tasteless,  and  odorles».  It  i«i  whoUy 
fugacious  to  all  our  senses.  Bat  althou^  theeye  can  nevar  discrim- 
inate  this  from  other  gas^s^  the  mind  eaiSly  does  so  by  a  retcntioDof 
this  fact, — Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  aubstance  yet  discovered.  Among 
the  more  grave  and  etaid  Chemicalities,  this  one  would  seem  well  ñt* 
ted  to  play  the  coqueite,  But  perhaps  that  straight-forwafd  and 
i¥orthy  society  may  feel  hurt  at  the  insinuation  of  its  possessingsQch 
a  member ! 

This  gas  is  not  naturally  feund^re^,  as  is  Oxygen.  Neitber  d^s 
it  cnterin  comparativo  abundance  into  the  connposition  of  our  carth 
or  its  aerial  investment.  Much  the  largor  share  of  all  of  it  pfesent 
in  the  system  of  our  planet,  seems  to  have  been  seized  opon  by  Ox' 
ygen,  in  the  formation  of  Water.  Every  ninth  pound  of  thatfluidis 
Hydrogen.  We  at  once  see  that  this  very  light  and  elusivo  gas  mi»t 
exlst  in  a  state  of  extreme  condensation,  to  fbrm  so  considerable  a 
weight  in  its  fluid  condition.  This  gas  ís  not  a  supporter  of  combus- 
tión, and  Qf  conrse,  therefore,  nof  of  animal  lite.  It^does  not  con- 
sume, but  it  may  be  consumed.  It  is  not  the  devourer,  but  the  de» 
voured.  Hydrogen  dissolves  in,  or  mingles  with  water  íb  vcry  small 
proportions  onlv.  Ñor,  is  its  presence  in  that  fluid  in  a  free  slate 
needful,  it  would  seem  ;  for  growing  vegetables  appear  to  make  no 
use  of  this  gas  in  its  elementary  state,  but  find  it  in  such  compounds 
as  water^  mar^^aas^  amnionda^  Sfc. 

5.  Water.—  When  Hydrogen  is  brought  into  the  immediate  aeigb- 
borhpod  either  of  free  Oxygen,  or  of  that  gas  in  a  compound  whicb 
readily  parts  with  it,  and  the  Hydrogen  at  the  same  time  heated  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  combustión  ensues  i  the  gas  last  named  is 
burned,  and  a  vapor  is  produced  which  setties  in  drops.  l'his  is  Wa- 
ter. We  might  therefore  term  toater  the  ash  of  a  pecuKar  kind  of 
fuel ;  but  the  analogy  would  not  be  strictly  correct.  It  is  to  Hydro- 
'  gen  what  rust  is  to  irort.  Being  a  proioande  af  Hyán^mk^  its  «ym* 
bol  ifl  HOj 

During  ita  combustión,  Hydrogen  yields  a  pale«  feeble  ligbl»  bat  a 
very  high  degree  of  heat  In  oonsequence  of  its  beating  po^rs. 
and  by  t^ing  advantage  of  the  proper ty  of  metáis  in  2kfindy  diviiei 
State  to  cause  the  unión  of  the  gases  under  consideration  above,  it  ís 
now  proposed  to  make  use  of  Hydrogen  as  fuet  for  cooking,  the  warm- 
iúg  of  rooms,  ánd  other  púrposes,  tne  gas  beteg  aHow^  to  tstí^ 
tiom  a  pipe  upon  an  arraoffement  of  Ibki  pistes  of  the  meial  jpJMAii0*' 
These  .iastantly  glow  wit£  hmi  apon  tbe  ^cceasion  of  tbe  gas,  P!^ 
ably  from  tbe  fact  that  this  and  Oxygen  suffer  an  extreme  degree  oí 
'condensation  on  the  surface  of  such  platea,  and  are  thus  broaght 
^ithÍB  reach  of  each  otheir's  áttnitiés,  wheti  untbn  tales  ptace^  t^^ 
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heat  Í6  the  result.  This  proqniseB.to  afford  us  the  prettiest  fue!  in  the 
worid  ;  for  tbe  only  residue,  or  ash.  left  from  its  combustioQ,  would 
be  puré  water,  and  that/in  the  form  of  vapor,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
heated  air  moist,  and  save  haad-acbes  and  all  the  onwholesome  enects 
of  our  stoves  and  coal-firee  I  Welcome  to  H jdrogen  tires,  say  1 1-^ 
Thia  Í8  no  hoax,  as  too  probably  waa  the  proniise  of  Mr.  Paine  to 
burn  the  same  gas.  ' 

The  components  of  Water,  when  existing  in  a  free  státe,  and  mix- 
ed,  may  be  caused  to  unite  in  various  ways.  Condensation  about 
thih  plalinum  plates,  as  mentioned  airead  y,  or  within  theporesof  the 
same  metal  in  a  spon^y  state,  or  in  a  tight  cylinder  uiider  a  sufBcieat 
presBure  applied  upon  a  pistón,  will  eñect  this  object.'  So  will  the 
application  of  anv  form  of  fire,  or  a  red«hot  iron,  or  tbe  electric  spark. 
A  suffiGienÜy  high  degreeofheat^  wiíhfmt  the  immediate  presence  offir^y 
yyill  accompcibh  the  same  end;  and  this  is  the  means  almost  constant- 
ly  employed  where  Hydrogen  already  in  a  combined  form  burns. — 
Í7iÍ8  is  tho  meáns  by  which  the  consumption  of  Hydrogeq  is  kept  up 
in  the  human  system.     Let  us  suppose  a  case. 

Illübtration, — A  man  takes  in  bis  dinner  a  given  ahiount  of  veg- 
etable or  anftnal  oil.  JN^ow  supposing  this  to  be  mostly  a  fluid  oil,  its 
composition  will  be  about  C50  H47  Oío.  Tlie  heat  of  the  body  in- 
duces combustión  of  this  sabstance  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  enter  the 
blood.  Of  cóurse  the  burning  of  a  single  atom  of  it  will  réquire  a 
de&DÍte  amount  of  Oxygen»  and  will  turnish  a  defínite  quantum  of 
heat.  Suppose  the  0]q  already  in  the  compound  to  retain  its  hold  on 
Hio,  out  of  the  H47.  These  will  constitute  10  atoms  of  water  which 
wiU  float  away  in  the  blood,  nnburned.  The  remaining  H37,  will 
unite  with  O37,  (O  being  obtained  in  any  quantitiea  through  the  lungs,) 
and  form  37  new  atoms  of  water,  which  will  also  íloat  away  in  the 
blood,  to  escape  ultimately  as  vapor  through  the  jungs  or  skin,  or  as 
jíttie?  through  the  kidneys.  Meanwhile  the  C^o^wiH  require  Oíoo  to 
consume  it,  and  will  thus  produce  50  atoms  of  Carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  must  pase  ofFand  ultimately  escape  through  the  lungsorslíin, 
Thus  the  systegí  derives  its  heat  from  Coaí,  Hydrogen,  and  other 
fires,  incessantly  burning  on  in  ^very  part  of  the  blood  and  in  almost 
all  the  solid  parts  ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  be  .so  constantly  cumbered 
with  wasiewater^  gases,  ^c,  which  it  must  as  constantly  throw  off; 
and  thus  we  discover  the  reasoil  why  Man  was  not  made  of  dry,  pol- 
ished  ivory,  or  some  such  elegant  and  convenieiit  material,  but  re- 
quires  a  fluid  blood,  and  such  unsightly  appürtenances  as  lungs  and 
kidneys  to  throw  off  the  refüse  material  accumulated  by  bis  own  ac- 
tion !  Thus  the  huilders  of  the  human  system  work  i¿n^r  tra^er,  like 
the  little  Polypi  heaving  up  coral  islands  in  the  ocean. 

Watbr  is  probably  the  most  widely  diíTused  compound  in  exist- 
ence.  Its  propcrties  are  too  wcU  known  to  jequire  a  rehearsal  ItA 
e:fecis  are  not  quite  so  generally  known,  experimerUally^  as  they  should 
be.  I  speak  not  now  of  dirty  faces  or  begrimed  linen.  These  come 
witbin  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  mamas  and  laundry-women.  But 
as  a  physieian,  I  have  a  right  to  remind  my  fellow-creatures  of  dirty 
blood  SLadJiltíiyJlesh;  and  to  hint  to  them  that  puré  water  will  wasíi 
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J.  R.  T.  of  M.,  01. — "I  am  well  pleased  witb  tbe  alteratiooe,  or  rather 
the  addítioDf'you  have  made.  It  íb  a  welcome  gueat  to  my  table  and 
its  contente  are  eagerly  dcToured,  &c." 

D.  S.,  M.  D.  of  G.,  C.  W^'"  I  &el  haJf  inclioed  to  try  a  raoe-fiír 
lile  prize.    I  herewílii  send  the  uatnei  of  twenty-four  sabacríb^rs  ot>- 
tained  iu  two  days.     Next  week  I  will  try  and  give  as  many  more 
names  from  our'  little  town,  and  will  endeavor  to  send  you  ten  new 
subscñbers  everj  v/eek  nntil  the  I5th  day  of  May;  tben  I  expect  to 
Riske  a  tríp  to  M.,  and  in  tbe  mean  time  I  sball  cali  on  you  aod  pay 
my  last  year's  arreorage  for  ihe  Josrn 
for  all  of  the  Bubacríben  vrho  aend  the¡] 
■     G.  H.  P.of  R.,  N.  Y.— "I  feelamply  « 
witb  the  valuable  matter  eaoh  number  ' 
as  tbe  Journal  has  been  continually  in 
lúund  to  increase'^mj  exerlions  to  obtai 

B.  H.,  M.  D.  of  A-,  O.— "Enclosed  1 
bave  received  tbeire  and  are  atl  higbly 

Íou  more.  1  have  ledt  out  all  of  mim 
ave  heard  all  are  well  pleased  írith  th 
Úúa  time.  It  is  bíx  years  last  Nov.  süi< 
an  Eclectic  in  tbis  county.  We  bave  r 
all  permanently  located  anddoing  well. 
■tadente  going  through  theír  preparatoi 
Dr.  H.  is  one  of  the  workers,  and  h{ 
efficiently  in  extending  bis  inñuenceand 
circnlation  of  our  penodicals  by^x)cu 
extra  copies  taken  dv  himself.  Witb  t 
by  a  few  sucb  friends,  we  are  more  wi 
mOBt  SB  perpetual  as  thoae  of  the  far-ft 
Otir  brains,  and  exhaust  our  vital  energi 
when  bthers  eleep,  is  far  more  tolerable 
bors  are  appreciated,  and  that  many  an 
ing  the  past  medical  twtligbt  into  noond. 
Thís  number  closes  the  gnhflcription  ; 
scribers.  We  hope  to  hear  from  all  si 
tbe  Journal  with  Dctter  zeat  when  they 
lished  terms,  and  havepaid  for  each  vol 
vp  friends,  and  while  we  labof  unceasin 
fnl  Medical  Journal  in  the  United  State 
culation  amongyour  neighbors  and  conji 
— and  great  ehall  be  your  reward. 
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J^  Britíah  and  fífrm^  Medico-Ch 
fubUthert.) — The  January  number  of 
oeeo  received.  It  is  full  oí  valuable  m 
práctical.  Its  spirit  is  bishly  iHsrat  oi 
phy  of  Hygiene,  aa  well  aa  of  Thera| 


of  the  attetQtioa  of  the  first  medical  miods  of  the  oíd  worid)  m  the 
pagQSofeach  number*  Its  abstracts  of  new  medical  works,  which 
ia  many  cases  have  DOt  made  their  &[qiearaoce  in  our  couotry,  ia 
a  truly  valuable  feature  to  the  medical  practitioner  or  studenU  This. 
has  beep  tcrmed,  and  we  tbink  deservedly,  the  '^first  Medical 
Review  in  tlie  world."  The  number  before  us  contains  papers  on 
••  Tumors,''  •*  Diseases  of  the  heart,"  "  Diseases  of  the  Eespiratopy 
Organs,"  "  Health  ofCities,"  "  Anassthewa/'  and  on  Prof.  KoUiker's 
na w  workoD  *' Microscópica!  Anatomy,"  ^  well  as  other  matters 
of  great  ínterest.  But  the  Review  ia  above  compliment ;  and  we 
oaly  bope  that  its  iight  *'may  never  grow  less." 

The  Review  is  a  reprint  by  Messrs.  S.  S.,  apd  W.  Wood,  261, 
Pearl  SU,  New  York,  of  whom  ¡t  may  be  ordered.  Terms  :  three 
dollars  per  annum. 

a. 

A  Coirpt.vrs  Tb«ati«  ov  Mtdvtvikt,   or  tr  Thiobt  akd  Praoticb  or  Tokoloot  ; 

,   ]y€aCIPIM«  TBB  I>SSBjI»B8  OF   PRKQNAVOr.  IuBOR,  AffD  THB   FUIRPERAL  StATI,    BT   ALF. 

A.  L  M.  TBLpBAd.  M.  D.  Translatod  from  the  Ereuch  by  Chas.  D.  Meigs,  M.  D. — fourth 
American  wíth  the  additiona  from  the  last  Prench  Edition,  by  Wra.  Byrd  Page,  M.  D., 
with  Bumerous  Iliastrntiona  ;  Philadelj^ia  .  Lindeay  and  filakifiton  publiahers,  1853; 
6  va  pp.  66%  (from  the  publiabera.) 

The  well  known-and  deserved  reputation  of  the  various  writinffs 
of  Velpeau,  the  celebrated  author.of  this  work,  renders  it  scarcely 
neoessary  for  us  to  notice  it  further  than  to  announce  the  recent 
publication  of  a  new  editipn  with  additions,  etc.  From  the  position, 
experience,  in  a  word  the  fitness  of  the  atíthor  for  the  execútion  of 
hÍ0  taskftbe  work  is,  as  we  míght  expect,  among  the  very  best  ex- 
positions  of  the  present  state  of  Obstetrical  Science.  In  this  age  of 
progress  and  research,  each  day  is  marked  by  new  wants  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  Elementary  works  on  Medicine,  though  Hke  this 
excellent  in  its  original  classification,  clear  and  explicit,  often  re- 
vised  and  improved.  Velpeau,  conscious  of  this,  has  brought  this 
edition  in  most  particulars  nearer  up  with  the  times  than  any  other 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  lengthy  chapters  upon 
Auacultation,  the  use  of  Ergot  and  other  means  of  assistance  which 
ttie  woman  may  require  in  natural  labor  deservc  more  than  a  pass- 
ing  notice.  The  American  Editor  has  done  his  task  with  credít,  and 
the  enterprising  pablishers  have  also  acted  well  tiieir  part,  and  in 
thiis  presenting  to  the  American  profession  this  edition  nave  placed 
U8  aU  nnder  lasting  obligations.    For  sale  by  E.  Darrow. 

Thb*  Medical  Studbkt^s,  Vadb  MeovMi  a  Compexdfum  of  Anatomy.  Physioloot, 
Crbmxstbt,  Materia  Medica,  Diseases  of^he  Skiit,  Poisons,  bto.,  btc^  bt  Georoe 
Mrmdbvball.  M.  D.,  lectttrer  on  ObstetricB  in  the  Medical  lostítnte  of  GinciitBati ; 
memberofthe  American  Medical  Asaociation,  etc.  Third  edition,  rcTÍsed  and  greatlj 
enlarged,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  engrayings.  Philadelphia :  Lindsey  and 
Blakuton,  1859/ PP-  690.  (from  the  paolishers.) 

The  object  of  the  author  in  presenting  this  work  is  to  fumish  the 
Student  of  Medicine  a  short  aad  succinct  view  of  the  most  impor- 
taot  facts  and  principies  which  engage  his  attention  dnring  his  pupil* 
a^e.  A  contemporary  in  noticing  the  work  saya.  ^^  The  opinions  of 
the  profeaaioo  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  works  of  the  above  class,  are 
somewhat  divided  ;  it  has  been  contended,  indeed,  that  the  teudency 
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of  Buch  bookg  is  to  induce  a  habit  of  indolence  on  the  part  <A  etudents, 
and  a  reliance  on  a  mere  outline  as  the  actual  fouñdation  of  their 
knowledge.  We  are  not  djsposed  to  deny  that  there  n^ay  be  á  lew 
students  who  would  be  thuá  inflnenced ;  but  snch  cmmples  are 
very  rare,  and  by  no  means  sníBciently  numerous  to  establish  a  general 
rule,  or  to  ffive  forcé  to  a  sweeping  oljjection.  We  believe,  there- 
fore,that  a  vade  Mecvm^  when  used  according  to  the  original  de- 
sign,  may  be  made  híghly  advanta^ous  to  students,  and  even  to 
young  practitioners.  A  c^ndensed  view  of  the  difierent  departments 
of  medicine  will  enable  a  student  to  review  his  studies  with  great 
facility  and  comparativo  ease ;  and  the  young  practitioner  can  in 
cases  of  emergency,  speedily  refer  to  the  practica!  departments, 
when  he  may  not  nave  time  or  opportunity  to  consult  the  more 
voluminous  works.  We  are  constrained  to  admit,  therefore,  that  a 
well  digested  compendium  of  the  difierent  departments  of  medical 
science,  supplies  what  would  otherwise  be  a  deficiency  in  the  student's 
means  of  study."  Its  great  merit  consists  in  its  compact  form  wKicb 
renders  it  convenient  for  hasty  1'eference  and  review.  Having 
reached  within  a  few  years  the  third  edition,  is  eyidence  of  its  high 
appreciation  with  the  profession  heretofore.  Prom  its  careful  re- 
visión, enlar^ement  and  the  addition  of  numerous  well  executed  il- 
lustrations,  the  sale  of  the  present  must  be  more  rapid  than  of  the 
former  editions.  A  work  of  tne  kind  embodying  the  various  measures 
accumulated  by  the  more  Uberal  faith  of  the  -Eclectic  fraternity  is 
much  needed  and  would  meet  with  extensivo  patronage.  We  wish 
UQtil  such  appears,  for  the  above  work  that  reception  its  intrínsic 
merit  deserves. 

Ii«  c.  o. 
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Applioaiion  of  Ice  in  the  treatment  of  Typhmd  Fever. — M.  Sandras 
a  French  Physician  connected  with  the  Hospital  Braugan'  has  de- 
rived  exceílent  efíects  from  the  application  of  ice  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever.  He  applies  it  in  l^iadders  to  the  head  to  calm  the 
Cephálalgia,  and  upon  the  abdomen  todestroy  its  tympanitic  tendency, 
and  to  obviate  ulceration  in  the  small  intestinos.  He  applies  it  m 
small  pieces  mixed  with  grbund  flax  seed  to  the  abdomen.  These 
applications  are  removed  as  soon  as  thé  ice  dissolves.  The  relíef 
says  M.  Sandras,  is  most  prompt,  the  head  symptoms  disappear, 
and  the  belly  shrinks  and  ceases  to  be  painful.'  It  is  recommended 
to  continué  these  local  applications  for  eight  or  ten  days  if  the 
heat  or  pains  persist.  Recommends  the  application  of  pounded  ice 
over  the  Epigastríum  in  the  fébrUe  stage  of  yeliow  fever,  etc. 

Oíd  School  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  N.  F.--The  next 
Semi-annual  Meeting  of  this  §ociety  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  June,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  1 1  A.  M. 

Cholera: — A  few  cases  of  this  disease  have  occured  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.     It  has  now  broken  óut  again  also  in  Persia. 
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An  Oíd  Re&ident. — A  Physician  in  Mássillon,  Ohio,  recently 
removed  from  the  pelvis  of  a  Germán  woman  aged  73,  a  pessary 
wbich  was  introduced  for  prolapsos  uteri  in  1611,  not  having  been 
disturbed  for  41  years. 

DiluePyroligneous  •Sóidas  a  Garole — Dr.  Evans,  of  the  N.W.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal  speaks  highly  oí  dilnte  Pyroligneous  Acid  as  a 
gargle  in  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  in  ehronic  inflamma- 
tíon  with  or  without  ulceration,  and  in  the.sore  throat  of  scarlet 
fever.  A  teaspoonñil  of  the  acid  is  to  be  added  to  a  wine^Iass  of 
.water  and  the  patient  directed  to  gargle  the  throat  frequently '  with 
it,  its  use  is  not  unpleasant ;  is  safe  even  if  used  for  hours  cautiously, 
and  has  an  additional  advantage  in  removing  the  fetor  of  the  breath. 

YeUow  Fever  is  raging  at  Bahia  with  fatal  violence. 

Freak  of  Naiure, — The  Utica  Observer.  relates  the  followinff: — 
On  Priday  the  7th  inst.,  a  post  mortem  examination  was  held  by 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  on  the  body  of  the  widow  of  Amos  Eddy,  aged  77 
years,  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  present,  a  foll  grown 
child  was  found,  which  she  had*  carried  for  the  term  of  46  years. 
It  was  encased  in  a  sort  of  bony  or  cartilaginous  structure,  except 
one  leg  and  foot,  andoneelbow,  which  were  almost  entirely  os- 
sified. 

Nxtroua  Oxide,  as  a  jRevivíf¡/Í3ig  Agent. — Gep.  J.  Ziegler  of 
Philadelphia  from  experiraents  upon  dogs,  átc,  has  been  led  to 
regard  Nitrou|  Oxide  as  the  long  sought  cfe^ideratum  for  the  resusi- 
tation  of  those  euffering  frorn  suspended  animation  either'fron  the 
eflfecte  of  Chloroform,  Narcótica  or'other  agencies.  He  has  ex- 
perímented  with  Carbonated  Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Acid,  Chloroform, 
Prussic  Acid,  Aconite,  and  strangulation  by  hanging,  in  all  of  whi^h 
he  says  the  most  satisfyingandgratifying,  and  to  his  mind  conclusive 
results  were  obtained  from  the  vivifying  efiects  of  this  powerful 
remedy,  the  gas  was  inhaled  when  possible,  and  the  Nitróus  Oxide 
water  was  thrown  into  the  bowels.  As  a  general  tonic  Dr.  Ziegler 
thinks  this  has  proved  itself  highly  useful,  and  even  brings  it  for- 
ward  ^*  as  a  succcdaneum  in  the  place  of  quinia  in  the  numerous 
difficulties  in  which  it  is  more  particularly  applicable." 

Poisoning  icith  Oü  of  TauRcy, — Dr.  Dalton  reported  in  the  last 
number  *  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  the  case  of  ^ 
girl  aged  twenty  one  years,  who  took  óne  ounoe  and  three  drachms 
of  the  oil  of  tansey  for  thé  pnrpose  of  procuring  abortion.  She  was 
taken  with  convulsions  in  fifteen  minutes  and  died  in  three  hours  and 
a  half. 

Chloroform  in  Tnfantik  Convuktoms.  Prof.  Simpson  relates  in 
the  Monihly  Journal  of  Medical. Science^  cases  of  infantile  convul- 
sions relieved  after  various  other  measures  had  failed,  by  chloroform. 
Of  course  those  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  Lobelia  as  an  Antis- 
pasmodic  will  not  willirfgly  exchange  it  for  Chloroform  in  most 
cases  of  convulsions. 

Fístula. — ^The  new  and  simple  method  of  treating  this  disease 
introduced  to  the  profession  through  the  liondon  Lancet  by  Dr. 
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Elirans,  whícb  consists  in  introducing  into  the  fístulqus  tract  a  blnnt 
poiuted  silver  probé,  having  beea  previouslr  dipped  ia  dilute  nitric 
acid  (one  part  of  acid  to  one  part  of. water,)  secms  to  me^t  with 
general  favor  among  oíd  school  journalists.  The  probes  are  Bome- 
times  made  of  copper,  thus  substitutín^  the  ni  trate  of  copper  for  the 
nitrate  of  süver  ;  the  probé  is  allowedto  remain  about  one  muinte 
and  resorted  to  as  often  as  circumstances  seem  to  demand.  The 
nitrates  of  silver  and  copper  thus  formed  *  eradicate  the  callas  and 
excite  healthj  granulations.  This  helps  sustain  the  view  of  Eclectics 
generally  that  fistulas  can  b^  more  effectaally  treated  with  caustic 
than  with  the  knife. 

Varicose  Veins. — An  India  rubber  stockio^  is  manu£actured  in 
Liverpool  for  the  treatment  of  enlarged  veins  of  the'lower  ex- 
trcmitiesj  which  merits  the  attention  of  American  Surgeons.  By 
uniform  pressure,  this  supports  the  vessels  without  giving  any  sensa- 
tion  of  tightness,  or  other  unpleasant  feeling. 

Measles. — The  Editor  of  the  Obio  Medical  Journal  speakiogof 
measles  says,  ''withín  the  memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  the 
msasles  bave  never  perhaps  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Ohio  aa 
during  thé  current  winter  and  spring,  they  were  decidedly  e^ndemicy 
lighting  down  upon  wboie  families  and  upon  individuáis,  irreapec- 
tive  of  age,  sex,  condition  or  exposure  to  the  disease.  We  attended 
one  family  of  fourteen  persons,  thirteen  of  whom  witli  the  mother, 
aged  nearly  sixty,  in  the  midst,  were  all  pro^trated  together,  and 
together.convulsed — the  father  only  escaping  by,  "  the  skin  ofhis* 
teeth." 

Progresa  of  the  Plague, — The  last  Boston  Medical  Journal  says, 
^*  for  some  months  the  Plague  has  been  doing  its  destructive  work 
in  Maderia.  More  recéntly  the  frightful  malady.has  been  developed 
in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  it  will  most  probably  reach  the 
United  States,  and  a  great  panic  will  be  produced  when  the  first 
case  appears." 

Post  Mortem  MsammatUms.^^The  («egfisJature  of  South  Carolina 
during  its  last  session,  passed  a  law  providing  tbr  the  cojnpensatioo 
of  Physicians  for  Post  Mortem  JSxaminatíons  when  made  by  request 
of  Coroners,  or  for  legal  purposes. 

^  Mercnry,—^  Very.  true. — Dr.*  James  Graves  in  his  Clinical  iecture» 
in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  says.—**  Persons  who  have  taken  Mercury 
for  any  disease^  no  matter .  whether  it  be  penumonia,  pleuritis  or 
hepatitis,  are  añerwards  subject  to  periosteal  inflammation  (inflam- 
mation  of  the  membrane  covering  the  bone)  and  this  liability  con* 
tinues  not  for  months,  bat  for  years,  indeed  periostitis  is  one  of  the 
moftt  common  eñécts  of  mercuriaiisation,  particularly  if  the  patient 
be  exposed  to  cold  while  taking  mercury.  In  the  course  of  one, 
two,  three,  five  or  even  a  greater  number  of  years,  exposure  to  a 
cold.  a  blow  and  other  appafently  triviai  causes  will  give  rise  to 
periostitis  in  pome  individuáis  " 

And  what  does  Prof.  Hamilton  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
say?— "Practitiouersof  ^he  first  respectability  prescribe  on  every 


trifliDg  occasion  Cnhmd  or  ihellue  piU  •  *  •But  whenthe  effects 
ofmercnry  uponthe  human  bodj  are  acéurately  investigatcd  and 
duly  considered,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  iTíot  mfikite  injury  must 
accruefrom  its  use*  And  why  will  tney  not  hear  **  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  7' 

L.  C.  D. 
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.    Xúeellaay. 

Irreoularism  in  THE  AscENDENT.— At  a  meotin^  of  the  AUopathíst 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  MoDroe — quite  a  piece  of  land 
hereabout,  including  our  city — ''  Dr.  Armstrong,  from  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting, " — so  reads  the  confesnon^  as  . 
puolished  in  our  daily  papera, — "  to  report  the  niimber  of  persona 
practicins  medicine  witnin  the  city.  presented  a  list,  from  which  it 
appears  that  "the  number  of  irregular  practitioners  8ttj)ported  by  the 
cüizens  of  Hochester^  greatly  overbalances  the  number  ofregularly 
eiucaied phyBtcians*^ — supported  by  the  ottizenn  of  Rochesterl  That 
is  too  bad.  The  Regnlars  have  reason  to  complain.  Shocking  in- 
gratitnde!— the  "citizens  of  Rochester"  wont  support  them! 

We  beg  lea  ve,  however,  to  oropose  a  few*question8  for  the  delib- 
erations  of  the  next  meeting  orthe  '*Monroe  County  Medical  Socie- 
ty." Was  it  true  forty  years  ago,  or  even  twenty,  that  the  number 
mirremdar  practitioners  so  plamly  exceeded  that  of  tfieir  rivalsT--- 
According  to  what  law  do  the  ^'swarms  of  quackery ''  increase^and 
multiply  t  Has  this  increase  any  direct  relation  with  the  increadng 
ifUettigence  of  the  people  t  Or  do  Regulars  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
ptegresé  ofthe  mce^  in  general,  and  oíMonroe  Óounty  and  the  "  ¿fó- 
izens  of  Boche&ier^^'^  in  particular?  Or  do  they  regard  the  increase 
qffuachj  and  the  increase  qf  popular  infarmaJüjon^  aa  two  discon- 
nectéd,  contemporaneous  facta,  naving  no  relation  of  cauae  and  effect, 
and  only  accidcatally  preaent-in  the  same  ase,  and  within  the  limita 
of  the  same  city  of  K^cheetert  ^'I  pause,  but  not  '*for  a  reply." 
The  ^'Monroe  County  Medical  Society  "  is  an  *'^oli  bird,"  andpretty 
cooaiderably  wp  to  chaff. 

I  beg  leave  to  sowest  to  that  Society,— notwithstanding,  that  if 
they  decide  advetsely  on  the  qneation  of  the  Progresa  of  the  Kace, 
aven  Dr.  Digg  and  dame  Partington  are  against  them  ;  íf  they  decidid 
that  the  city  of  Rochester  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  general  ad- 
vanoement,  they  will  have  all  the  "  choice  spirits  "  in  the  Corporation 
in  their  hair ;  but  if  they  decide  that  two  facta,  each  universal,  and 
one  always  keeping  pace  with  the  other^  are  not  connected  by  some 
Hnk  of  cause  and  eñect,  then  vFe  must  demand  of  them  to  new  mod- 
el  the  antiquated  system  of  Baoonian  logic,  so  that  syllogiems  may 
betíceforth  read  "regularly  "  and  conduct  the  reasoner  to  '•regular- 
truths.  Such  ia  the  trilemma.  It  is  hopefal  our  ffienda  may  expe- 
íience  only  the  softest  horn  of  the  three  i 

Medical  GKAnuATBS. — At  the  recent  commencements  of  the  dif- 
ferent  medical  schools  in  Philadelphia,  484youngmen  received  their 
diplomas.    So  say  the  Pennsylvania  papen.     Xhe  oíd  physícian's 
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motto,  ''  Deo  adju^anU^ "  which  he  plúnted  on  the  panel  of  his  carrí- 
age,  was  facetiously  transtated,  '*G(>d  help  the  patíentl" — but  may 
the  public  be  helpcd,  ^hen  ^'484  young  men"  with  medical  weapons 
are  leí  loóse  on  the  community  together  I — Boston  PosL 

Doctore,  Mr.  Post,  follow  the  general  rule ;  they  must  all  be  yonng 
once.  If  these  ''  484  young  men  "  have  all  been  faithful  students, 
are  all  índustrious  and  conscientious,  and  ín  a  truly  liberal  spirit  go 
forth  to  gather  all  extant  science,  and  then  Bcatter  it  freely  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  gems  to  the  previóus  store,  the  public  will  never 
complain,  ñor  will  yon  or  I. 

Death  of  Dr.  Alcott. — Dr.  Alcott,  well  known  ¡n  the  Hterarv 
world,  died  very  suddenly,  at  Springíield,  Mass.,  on  the  29th  of  Apríl, 
laat.  Hi9  health  had  been  poor  from  early  youth,  and  gradually  íail- 
ing  for  the  past  two  years.  The  reading  community  will  experience 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Doctor's  excellent  seríes  of  books,  with  sor- 
row. 

Transactions  of  the  National  £.  M.  AaaociATiON,  1 852. — ^Ar- 
rauTOments  have  been  made  with  Erastus  Darrow  of  this  city  to 
puDiish  the  transactions.  The  work  will  be  got  up  in  good  siyle,  with 
ffood  type  and  paper.  We  hope  our  íriends  will  send  in  immedi^te- 
\j  the  Reports  solicited  of  tbem  b^  the  National  Convention.  The 
work  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  library  of  Qvery  Reformer,  an<t  none 
of  them  we  believe,  will  willingly  dispense  with  it  The  exact  coet 
cannot  yet  be  aacertained,  as  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  length  of 
8ome  of  the  Reports  which  are  retained  to  be  revisedby  the  authors. 
It  will  not  however  exceed^^y  cents.  The  transactions  will  be  pub- 
lished  as  soon  as  the  amount  of  work  to  be  laid  out  o/i  the  document 
can  be  performed. 

Dbpartübb. — Our  fHend  and  co^worker,  Prof.  O.  Datis,  leaves 
this  city  to  spend  the  sumnier  at  the  Cuba  Water-Cure,  Alleganv  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  which  he  takes  the  post  of  Physician.  He  does  not  by  so 
doinff  sever  his  connection  with  C.  M.  Coliche.  From  the  íidelity 
and  favor  with  which  he  has  labored  in  this  station.for  some  years 
past»  and  the  familiarity  he  must  have  acquired  with  the  diseasee  of 
females  and  children,  as  well  as  with  Chronic  Diseaaes  ia  general,  we 
predict  for  Dr.  D.  a  large  degree  of  sucoess.  He  Jias  our  best  wish- 
es  in  his  new  reiation. 

Pknnstlvania  Medical  College. — We  learn  from  an  editorial 
in  the  May  No.  of  the  '*  Medical  Examiner, "  Phila.,  that  the  Facul- 
ty  of  the  above  Institutíon  have  received  an  accession  in  the  persons 
of  Drs.  F.  G.  Shite,  J.  M.  Allbpt,  and  J.  J.  Rébse,  who  takcTespect- 
•ively  the  chairs  of  InxtUutes  of  Medicine^  Anatomy^  and  Meaiad 
Chemigtry  and  Pharmacy.  ^^  The  high  personal  character  and  pro- 
fessional  standing  of  the  gentlemen  named, "  says  the  Examiner,  '^  can- 
not but  gíve  Btrength  and  popularity  to  any  school  with  which  they 
are  connected. 
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Xh»  duneler  of  tha  Pkjnnoian. 
AnAddresM. — Oonimued/ramjpcge  228. 


BT  PROF.  P.  C.  DOLLBT. 


There  are  a  few  other  traite  in  the  character  ofthe  phTsician,  which| 
ít  seema  to  me,  fihould  be  developed  as  earlj  aá  possible,  aod  which 
I  will  npw  preseot 

The  first  is»  decisión  and  energy  of  character.  Any  man  is  a  poor 
thing  who  Í8  dríven  about  by  casual  impalses  from  within,  ana  in- 
fluences  and  circumstances  from  withont,  without  a  balance  wheel  of 
decisión  .and  ener^  to  forcé  an  attempted  movement  throngh. 

Bnt  the  Phjsician  above  all  others  should  have  the  power  and 
habit  of  conceiving  quickljr,  and  executin^  promptly,  and  that  too 
from  the  forces  within  himself.  A  physician  who  is  hesitating  and 
constandy  looking  at  the  embarrassments  which  encnmber  him  and 
which  seem  to  have  all  accumulated  in  bis  path,  has  his  mind  so  ob* 
sciired  and  diverted  from  the  proper  object  of  his  thoughts,  that  he 
can  neíther  reason  correctly  upon  a  question,  ñor  do  jnstice  to  him- 
self, for  his  forces  are  divided  and  weakened.  His  love  of  approba> 
tíon  may  check  him  here,  his  timidity  prevent  him  there,  his  faith  be 
so  wantmg  in  another  place,  and  his  hope  in  stítl  a&other,  that  ai- 
though  nnmerous  good  practical  ideas  and  plans  are  passing  throngh  • 
hia  mind,  he never  execntes,  loses  confidence.in  himself  and  others 
lose  confidence  in  him.  Snch  a  man  cannot  possess  bknselfi  for 
he  luw  foFced  himsetf  into  the  narrow  circimiierenoe  of  an  ^^*-aiid  i 
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hi8  whole  forcea  will  depend  upon  casualties,  and  if  he  accomplishet 
EDy  thing,  ít  will  be  because  the  astrological  horoscope  is  aoBpiciouá 
to  the  (/%,  noi  because  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  parpóse  which 
lauffhs  at  ifs  and  acoras  the  idea  of  changesn  We  have  not  time  t9 
anaiyze  the  influences  modt  favorable  to  the  prodnction  of  this  kind 
of  character,  but  will  mention  one  or  two  points  of  importance. 

And  first,  if  you  would  acquire  this  character,  yon  musí  lave  the 
profession  upon  which  you  have  entered.  No  man  will  succeed  io 
any  avocación  unless  he  is  devotedly  attached  to  it.  He  shonldlove 
it  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  first  affection,  and  be  married  to  it,  and  he 
will  then  ñnd  that  his  attachment  will  strengthen  every  wcll  deíiDed 
purpose,  and  all  labor  will  be  performed  with  alacrity.  Nothing  se 
dampens  a  man's  execuüve  powers,  as  a  disaatisfaction  with  his  oo 
cupation,  and  nothing  seems  to  quicken  them  more  than  an  actíre 
zeal  in  its  pursuit. 

Apother  essential  to.  the  proper  cultivation  of  thia  character  is  s 
clear  and  comprehensivo  knowledge,  and  a  cloae  and  concise  maih 
ner  of  reasoning  upon  subjecta  upon  which  judgmenta  are  to  be  paas- 
ed. 

For  the  accompliahment  of  this,  a  long  coorae  of  cultivation  is  ne- 
ceasary.  The  physician  ahoold  be  in  the  habit  of  uniting  his  atten- 
tion  upon.  a  aubject,  of  aelecting  snd  arranging  facts,  drawing  coih 
clusiona  and  estimating  probabilitiea  in  their  consecutivo  order,  with 

Eerfect  promptitude  ;  and  juat  in  proportion  as  he  can  do  this,  will 
ia  deciaion  and  energy  of  character  be  enhanced. 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  expreas  ourselves  better  than  in  thelangaa¿e 
of  the  eccentric  Crocketl — "Be  aureyou  are  right,  then  go  abeadr 

•*  When  can  you  be  ready  to  start  on  your  tour  to  the  interior  of 
África  ] "  said  a  Londou  official  to  the  celebrated  Ledyard.  *^  To- 
vMorromí^  waa  the  almost  executwe  rcply.  ''  What  shalfl  do  for  mj 
dyapepsia  í  "  said  a  tobacco-chewing  American  to  Abernethy.  "P*y 
iñe  roy  guinea  and  I  will  tell  ypu."  The  guinea  paid — ^*  Stop  squirt- 
In^  your  saliva  upon  my  carpet,  and  aave  it  to  maaticate  jour  fooJ 
with,"  was  the  preacription.  I  would  not  recommend  an  absolute 
aternness  that  knows  no  bending — for  this  implica  a  perfeclion  of  ud' 
deratandiog — but  rather  the  cultivation  of  \  reSned  sensibility  which 
cao  readily  feel  the  forcé  of  an  opposing  truth,  and  so  enlightcned  that 
it  cannot  readily  be  duped  b^  an  oppoaing  error.  It  ia  that  rare  qtality 
or  eaJowmeDt  of  nalno,  which  enablea  one  to  preaerve  *'  an  immovúr 
hlc  heort "  when  required,  amidst  the  causes  of  the  moat  subduifig 
emotions — '^wbileat  theaamis  time  it  ia  trembl¡Dg\y  alive  to  the  geo- 
tleat  of  truthful  ia4)re88Íon3  " — that  I  would  have  you  porneas 

The  Mrv«  that  uev^r  faltaip — the  e^  that  never  wandera  or  hbac^ 
e»*^the  aoul  thftt  B^ver  forgota  the  dignity  of  ita  beti;^,  or  the  poble^ 
neaa  of  tta  «apkatíoMV  abalfsiuely  cooqper  and  ovorcomq  every  ot* 
atMki. 

Anothér  esaemia]  to  the  paofoc  <le^opaifiiit  of  the  fiM9fil^t  cí 
tbe  phy «oían  ia  cmmUsf*  His  esory  dgy  lífe  biia^s  him  \n^  eiMi«^ 
•tMiees  whege  expffwMigMrfgaiM—uo^fcaBag  MKl^yoipiitby  «ro  \fí^ 
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ly  called  íbr,  and  when  beetowed,  cali  forth  expressioi»  of  the  warii- 
6it  ffratilude. 

Mental  influences  have  mnch  to  do  with  tfae  bealth,  and  Ifae  nky- 
aician  who  would  moat  efiectually  control  dieeafie  wilí  mo6t  tiiitnfol- 
Jy  ^tudy  every  seorat  avenue  }o  the  roind  and  heart,  and  be  able  to 
control  their  frequent  excesses. 

The  pbysician  who  is  moBt  courteouB,  will  tbe  first  secure  attach- 
menc  and  confidence,  and  he  who  most  efiectually  gets  these,  other 
tbin^  being  equal,  will  the  most  successfully  coBtroT  disease. 

Were  there  no  other  object  than  the  enhanoenient  oí' hit  own  per- 
sonal interests,  it  wouid  be  important  for  him  to  cultivMe  this  virtue. 
But  when  we  come  to  add  to  tbis  the  principie  of  truth  and  essen- 
tial  good,  which  onderiies  this  roark  of  charactec^  we  lee  far  raoie 
tubstantial  reaaons  Ibr  its  cuitivation. 

What  Í8  true  courte»y  and  from  what  does  it  sprhigt  It  is  nalk- 
itig  leas  than  the  most  elevated  part  of  man  addreuing  itself  to  what- 
ever  is  noble  in  his  neighbor ;  henee  its  language  must  be  that  of 
truth«  and  gentienesa,  and  refinement.  In  taking  your  posítion  in 
4he<world  as  Reformers — those  who  would  modify  pabiic  opinión, 
and  oall  attention  to  what  you  consider  abases — ^yon  will  eUstain  an- 
tai^onistíc  relations  to  those  physicians  who  adhere  to  the  ^^old  opin- 
ions."  Now  what  shall  be  your  conduct  towards  them  t  *^  Why^  set 
yourself  up  in  defiance  of  them  and  all  their  infernal  influences/' says 
•orne  pugnacioos  adviser.  But  jost  bold  a  minóte.  ¡(  you  strtke  a 
man  he  will  put  bimself  in  an  attitude  of  defense,  and  whiie  ki  tfae 
striking  posture  it  may  ocour  to  him  to  try  his  hand  upon  your  |Ay- 
siognomy;  and  if  he  be  the  better  dabster  in  this  kind  of  expression 
of  civilitieS)  it  is  a  chanco  if  he  does  oot  make  you  see  your  moral 
fK>sttion  more  clearly ,  by  so  operatini^  upon  the  extemal  eye  as  to  pre- 
vent  any  just  appreciation  of  tíi^  phyMcal ! 

At  least  an  appeal  has  becn  made  to  the  baser  part  of  the  man,  and 
if  a  base  responso  is  not  given,  it  is  because  he  has  himsclf  under 
4M)ntrol,  and  in  that  case  you  have  Toluntarity  taken  your  place  be- 
neath  him,  and  acknowledge  him  your  superior. 

The  man  who  is  always  courteous  will  necessarily  have  anadvan- 
tage  over  others — ^l^t  the  retum  be  as  it  may — for  if  it  cali  forth  an 
expression  of  the  same  coartcsy  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  first 
npon  the  ground  ;  but  if  it  meet  with  a  base  return,  he  has  the  ad- 
Tantflge  of  occupying  the  most  elevated  position.  Be  courteous  then 
to  the  anfortunate,  the  desponding,  and  the  sick,  to  your  enemies 
and  your  friends,  and  you  shail  bless  them  by  a  cheering  and  heaven- 
ly  influence,  and  you  shall  be  blessed  and  rewarded  in  retnrn  by  tfae 
attainment  of  those  ennobling  endowm^nts  which  chaneteriae  tile 
great  and  good. 

In  connection  with  this  I  can  hardly  omit  an  expresÁon  in  regsrd 
to  dlgnity  and  self  possession.  True  courtesy  does  not  imply  ás  is 
freqnentty  supposea,  a  slavisfa  sdbmission  or  sneaking  depndenoa, 
but  on  fhe  oontrary  it  raises  a  man  far  «bove  either.  Of  all  the  hafc- 
its  of  mind  which  are  calcolated  to  aid  the  physicían,  sslf-poMestíM 
Manda  first,  ibr  it  is  a  kind  of  eramming  up  of  fhe  wbole,  wf6h  an  ad 
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dition.  What  is  self-possession  1  I  may  first  be  permitted  to  ssy 
what  it  Í8  not  The  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  agitated  at  tbe 
bed-side,  so  as  to  falter  ia  his  opinión  or  prescription,  or  allows  him- 
self to  be  changing  and  versatile  with  a  patient,  is  not  self-possessed  ; 
for  he  does  not  reason  calmlj,  form  conclosions  correctly,  or  act  vig- 
orousljr. 

The  man,  who,  in  consultation  with  other  pbysicians,  does  not  or 
cannot  form  a  definite  opinión  of  a  diseaee,  and  its  proper  treatment, 
and  80  ezpresísí  it,  or  is  daunted  by  the  presence  of  others,  is  not  self- 
possessed,  for  he  allows  others  to  do  what  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
tbrih,  and  Buffers  his  own  mind  and  opinions  to  be  led  by  otbers. 

The  man  who  forgets  himself  in  any  place,  or  in  any  circumstan- 
ces  lets  his  judgment,  afiections,  designs,  or  habits  be  svmyed  im- 
properly,  is  not  self-possessed.  Self-possession  implies  the  ezercise 
of  all  the  perceptive,  reflecti^e  and  moral  being,  ana  a  perfect  control 
of  each.  It  makes  a  man  move  fí*om  forces  within  nimself,  while 
all  exterior  influences  are  made  subservient  to  his  use,  and  enables 
him  to  be  calmly  busied  with  his  own  object,  let  the  storm  of  pas- 
sion  or  interest  rage  ever  so  violenüy  without  We  trust  each  of 
you  will  seek  to  cultívate  this  virtue  in  yourselves,  and  put  it  in  daily 
*  practice. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  you  can  easily  conceive  what  I 
shall  have  to  say  upon  one  other  characteristic,  viz.,  industry.  Idle- 
ness  in  the  physician  who  has  so  much  to  accomplish  for  himself»  and 
so  much  to  do  for  others, — and  all  of  it,  too,  labor  of  so  important  a 
•character,  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  Falsehood  in  the  borne 
of  Truth. 

But  in  estimating  the  great  amount  of  labor  before  you  to  be  per- 
formed,  it  will  not  answer  for  you  to  getdiscouraged  and  shrínk  from 
it  through  a  childish  apprehension  of  a  want  of  capacity  or  power  to 
reach  the  highest  point  of  attainment.  Never  let  yourselt  say  **  I 
can't." 

By  a  wise  arrangem'ent  of  nature,  we  are  oblised  to  aoquire  truth 
by  littleSy  in  order  that  it  may  be  digested,  assimuated  and  appropri- 
ated  to  our  mental  systems. 

In  thia  way  a  Humboldt,  from  beginnings  quite  as  small  as  yours 
or  mine,  kept  accumnlating,  and  toiling,  and  str^ngthcning,  till  final- 
ly  the  whole  world  was  made  ccmtributor  to  his  mighty  genius. — 
Óarpenter,  MuUer,  Yelpeau,  Watsqn,  Wood,  Mott,  and  the  hoetof 
ñames,  the  rAention  of  which  now  strikes  a  dread  over  the  minds  of 
students,  were  once  begiiyi^rs  like  you, — once  felt  all  the  dread  and 
doubts  you  now  feel.  but,  by  a  persevering  industry,  obstacle  after 
obstacle  has  been  overeóme,  till  they  can  no  longer  look  up  to  any 
higher  than  themselves.  Could  we  but  rightly  interpret  the  voices 
around  us,  we  should  find  that  they  were  constantly  speaking  to  us 
words  of  encouragement  The  great  have  become  so  by  their  own 
,  efforts,  and  we  have  the  key  to  their  suecess,  and  the  same  powers 
lO'help  US  on  that  aided  them.  The  fact  that  the  accumulation  can- 
aot  all  be  made  at  once,  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwíse.  Among 
all  the  tribes  of  usefnl  plants,  we  find  but  few  of  mushraanh  growt^ 
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and  the  üite  of  Jonah's  gourd,  afibrds  the  best  posaible  iHastration  of 
Üie  end  of  tluMe  wbo  likeit  would  arrive  at  matnnty  in  a  single 
niffht 

If  the  coral  polype  as  it  floats  alóos  the  ocean's  bed,  could  but  look 
np  and  comprehend  the  vastness  of  the  reefs  above,  which*haVe  been 
built  bj  just  such  little  insignificancies  as  it^elf,  it  would  doubtless 
sink  down  in  despair ; — but  instead  qf  this,  it  soon  anchors  itself  to 
a  rock,  and  nnaundAil  of  wind  or  wave,  of  its  own  littleness,  or  the 
greatness  of  thingf  that  surround  it,~it  commences  its  labor  of  gatb- 
ering  partióles  from  the  surrounding  elements,  till  time  and  effort 
ha  ve  piied  np  these  little  atóme  into  a  mass,  that  astonishes  the  world 
by  its  greatness.  There  are  thousands  of  examples  like  these  which 
happity  illiistrate  the  certain  snccess  of  persevering  toil.  Every- 
thmg  around  you  and  within  you  is  waiting  to  contríbnte  to  your  aa- 
vancement,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  for  you  to  gather  up^our  en- 
ergdes,  and  address  yourselves  to  your  labors  with  unwavenng  faith 
ana  unñinching  perseverance,  and  rich  rewards — such  as  a  conscious- 
ness  of  spendins  a  life  of  usefulness^  and  dwelling  amid  the  richness 
of  the  scenes  of  a  higher  life,  will  certainly  attend  you.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  all  conrees  tending  to  the  development  ofidio  habits 
which  physicians  frequently  form,  should  be  avoided  and  shnnned. 

Show  to  the  bar-room  lounser  that  yon  choose  and  have  far  pleas- 
anter  company,  aud  that  you  nave  a  much  more  deeiraUe  stimulus 
than  the  fumes  of  his  tobáceo  and  nim,  and  the  senseless  twaddle 
which  accompanies  them« 

In  short  let  every  babit,  of  labor,  amusement,  d&c^  be  a  model  for 
the  community  around  you,  and  you  will  not  want  for  good  society, 
even  at  your  own  door  ;  and  the  habit  of  goine  to  Loafer's  Hall  to 
pasraway  your  time,  will  appear  as  despicable  as  tho^e  baeerones 
of  gambhng,  drinking,  Slc.^  e  >  frequently  resorted  to  by  those  who 
freqnent  such  places.  But  1  have  yready  d welt  too  long.  Allow  me 
to  add  that  when  you  shali  have  cultivated  these  virtues  and  dapaci- 
ties  thus  briefly  marked  out,  together  with  others  of  a  kindred  nature, 
and  so  appropriated  them  to  your  own  \ise  as  to  make  tbem  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  the  world,  your  successwíU  be  complete,  andour 
wiahee  in  your  behalf,  fully  reaUzed. 


Panamá  Favor* 
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Mb88R8.  EnrroRs. — I  have  received  your  valuable  Journal. 
AQ  that  I  can  do  for  it,  will  be  done.  I  ask  no  pay;  I  am  as  wil- 
lin^  now  as  ever  to  put  oñ  the  whole  armor  for  the  great  cause  of 
aufferiog  humanil;y,  although  I  had  almoet  concluded  to  step  back 
into  the  shade,  and  let  other  luminaries  spread  the  truth  through  the 
world.  ♦ 

As  there  is  at  this  time  much  travel  to  Califbmia,  and  much  inter- 
est  felt  in  all  that  relates  to  a  journey  thither,  with  your  permiseion^ 


I  wtA  takd  firom  mj  jjonrnal /rom  time  to  time»  oneb  of  dkteta»  Ihst 
dame  uodtf  my  medicftl  and  targkal  oare  durlng  ny  vu&t  to  tlwt  «M» 
tion. 

I  will  give  tteo  caaes  of  What  ifleaUed  Panamá  Fe^er.  Thig  idght 
be  conrecdy  termed  BiUoiui-Typhua.  It  resemblee  Yeilow  Fe^er, 
bol  íb  more  alarmÍQg. 

December  10,  1850,  the  steam  riiip  Northemer  left  PaaanML  At 
time  it  was  rery  ttckly  on  the  isthmos,  and  eepecially  al  Pkui- 
aina« 

1.  James  Smitb,  aged  SO  years;  carne  on  board»  a  robust  man  and 
a  modérate  drinker,  sick.  Had  a  bad  pain  in  the  bead  and  back: 
Aid  yeilow,  head  very  bot,  tongue  Fed  on  the  edges,  middle  daxk 
brown,  and  furred;  pulse  full  and  bard;  but  he  comphiins  of  great 
debiüty;  bowels  eostive;  uriñe  seanty  and  dark»  dirty  yelhnr.  Pa- 
tient  very  restless,  moving  from  place  tó  place,  and  a  líttle  deUriom» 
Irith  slight  moanings.  Gave  Castor  Oil  and  soon  followed  with  aa 
enema.  Aflber  the  operadon  he  felt  beltor;  then  gave  5  gr.  üover's 
Powder. 

llth.  This  morninghe  was  bétter;  gave  8  gr.  Dover's  Powder, 
with  2  df  Quinine.  This  day  he  exposed  hioiself  for  a  long  tioM»  te 
a  current  of  damp  wind. 

ISth.  Yomiting  and  purgtng;  ooM  hands  and  Ibet;  urine  Kather 
Ihicker;  great  pain  in  the  Epigastriuin.  Gave  drops  composed  dT 
oíl  eleves,  camphor,  opium,  and  cayóme;  cataplasma  to  the  baods 
and  feet.     Night:  better. 

IStb.  Feels  better,  but  tums  as  yeilow  as  saffron;  some  fever. 
Gave  nitrato  of  potash,  2  gr.;  dover's  powder,  2  gr.  Beíog  wedk, 
gave  üorter,  and  Tr.  golden  seaL    At  night  a  little  better. 

14tn.  A  brown  spot  on  the  cheek  made  its  appearance,  (this  being 
otíe  of  the  worst  symptoms,)  <][uite  delirions,  and  groans  aloud.  Be» 
iDff  asked  how  be  fel^  the  umvefsal  answer  was,  '*  feél  pretty  weO; 
ónly  Ireak.''  Continued  ihe  porter.  At  night  found  lúm  very  mueh 
debUitated:  grown  brown  to*day,  weak. 

l&th.  Worse.  The  yeilow  skm  tums  more  brown;  groana  very 
loud:  DO  orine:  delirious. 

16th.  Very  weak  and  restless;  gave  dover's  po#ders  and  bnuidy. 

17th.  In  the  night,  he  died. 

2.  John  Gray,  taken  the  lOth,  with  fever;  pain  in  the  head  and 
back;  debilitated,  dry  and  brownish  red  tongue;  delirious  and  rest- 
less; pulse,  110,  wiry;  very  thirsty,  brown  spot  on  the  cheek;  very 
dark  and  seanty  urine.  Gave  eastor  oU;  imer  opera tion,  gave  car» 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  dover's  powders,  with  asclepias  tuberosa  tea, 
t>r  a  drink. 

lllh.  little  better,  but  delirious. 

ItHh.  Gave  an  enema,  and  a  tepid  bath. 

ISth.  Worse;  very  delirious;  brown  spot  rather  darker;  blistered 
the  badk  of  the  neck  and  the  feet,  and  continued  the  drink. 

14¡tih.  Much  better;  urine  more  free;  brown  spot  not  so.large^  but 
t|ie  patient  wás  very  much  debültated;  bowels  sull  coatíve;  gave 
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lar  «i,  ftt  niglit  some  betterr  bof  weak  and  restlessVgave  8  gr.  doveí^» 
ftmder,  cr.  S  ^uinine. 

15th«  Much  betler. 

16ch.  No  ferer;  gave  porler  and  qnifline,  5  gr.  nitrate  potash. 

17th.  Still  beMen  Brown  tptA  áboat  gone;  sita  up  in  bed;  ordered 
oottríshin^  diet  « 

23d.  Dischargedy  well 

It  Í8  to  be  remembered  that  al  aea  it  is  4>ften  impossible  to  get  the 
itittikof  medicine  one  may  deaire;  and  the  patients  are  constantiy 
wcvrfted  by  theheaving  of  the  ehip,  which  is  sonietiines  sa  g^reat  as 
to  IbrOfT  them  out  of  bed.  Many  conxíbrta  they  are  depri vod  of  that 
can  be  had  in  poi-ta. 

At  aaother  time  I  may  «peak  of  the  exeitíng  canaes  ifí  this  fotmid'' 
áble  diiease. 

Detroit,  June,  1852. 


Hydxoéhloiio  Aeid»  aa  a  Bemedj- 

BT   o.   W.    DAYItfy    M.    D. 


¡  propofle  in  a  few  brief  remarks  toeall  the  attention  of  practitioners 
to  the  article,  Hydrochloric  Aoíd,  as  being  a  valuable  remedial  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  many  forma  ofdisease,  especially  in  derfingementa 
of  the  atomach  and  bowels,  andj^ogivethe  result  of  itsemployment  in 
my  own  practico.  I  regard  it  aa  a  valaable  tonic  and  astringent,* 
always  eperatmg  prompfly  and  kindíy,  and  with  perfect  safety  to 
the  iMitieüit,  when  other  remedies  bave  fitiled  to  produce  the  desired 
feaait.  In  nearíy  aH»  derangements  of  the  digeatire  organa,  where 
tbere  ia  a  debilitated  and  relaxed  state  of  the  tissaes,  or  a  preponder- 
aiice  <ñ  alkalinc  secretiona,  and  not  attended  with  febrile  or  inflam* 
tory  «ymptoma,  I  hcive  foand  the  muríatic  acid  to  act  with  a  prompt- 
nesa  and  certainty  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  artiete. 

The  firstcasc  whicb  induoed  me  to  preacribe  the  acid,  was  that  of 
a  lady,  who,  aix  montba  pretioua  to  mv  aeeing  her,  had  an  attack  of 
aonte  dyaentery,  and  had  pasaed  the  ordeal  of  the  '*  hard-ware"  sya- 
tem  of  praotice,  and  carne  ont  not  unaeathed,  but,  with  mucons  ais"> 
ebargea  of  the  bowela,  ocourring  from  6  to  12  times  a  day.  The  pa- 
tient  was  very  much  emaciated  by  the  continual  drain  from  the  ays- 
tem,  wiHi  loas  of^appetite,  thirst,  drynesa  of  akin,  andall  the-symp- 
toma  oommon  to  €*»romc  dyaentefy. 

The  usnal  remedies  employed  in  soeh  caaes  were  osed  for  some 
teiigth  of  time,  with  but  iittie  ff  any  improToment,  when  I  concluded 
to  try  the  acid,  as  an  experiment 

One  drnehm  of  the  commerciat  acid  was  diluted  whh  half  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  the  patient  directed  to  take  20  drops  in  a  half  ^íll  of 

*  Pereira»  Vol.  1,  page  jí69,  cooflidefB  this  ftttieb  a  laiatÍTe.  He«aj8  it  is  *'tiintc,  M- 
iHgenuit.  and  diuretic  "  aod  it  "loosens  the  boweÍB."  In  casps  of  chronic  diarrhoBa  ul- 
ttínt&oti.  fullo^iniB^  tvphaá,  ^c  we  maj  auppofle  thact  ita  Anti-septic  and  Antalkaline 
|ird|perU«m'«BdtlM  sidHalfeidi  in  diaettka,  aoooaM  ífa  tat%wA  «ffeota.— fi^. 


sweetened  water 'every  sixth  hour.  ThiB  toon  lessened  the  fireqaenqr 
of  the  discharges,  created  an  appetite,  and  io  a  very  short  time  pro- 
duced  a  marked  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms,  The  acid  iras 
contínued  for  severa!  weeks,  but  only  m  sufficicnt  quantitiea  to  con- 
trol  the  action  of  the  bowels  tiU  they  recovered  their  usual  tone,  and 
resumed  their  accostomed  reG[ularíity.  No  other  remedy  waa  aied 
and  the  patient  enjoyed  a  rapid  convalescence. 

Since  using  the  acid  in  the  above  caae,  I  have  prescríbed  it  io  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  cbronic  dysentery  anddiarrhoaa,  besides  in 
many  other  afiectíons,  as  thickening  and  ulceratioa  of  the  mucoui 
coat  of  the  alimentary  canal;  enlarged  tonsila;  acid  emctations;  ulce^ 
ation  of  Brunner's  and  Peyer's  patches  in  typhus;  colliquative  sweati, 
&;c,;  and  in  my  hands  the  result  has  been  highiy  satísfactory. 

I  regard  the  hydrochioric  acid  as  being  far  preferable  to  aulphnr- 
ic  or  nitric,  in  cases  where  an  acid  is  indicated. 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  with  the  murtaied  iindiun 
of  iron^  1  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  some  cases  il  would  be 
preferable  to  the  dilutedacid,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  fer- 
ruginous  preparatirms  are  admissible. 

Syracuse,  May,  1852. 


Kclflotiriim  and  BzdnsivinL 


BY  M.  M.  BODGERSy  M*  D. 


What  is  Eclecticism  t  It  means,  selecting  from  varions  systeins 
and  soarces,  auch  principies  as  are  constdered  sound  and  oorrect, 
without  being  limited  to  any  speciality  or  exclusive  tbeory.  In  medr 
icme^  it  means  selecting  from  varions  exclusive  systems  of  praetice, 
such  as  HomcBopathy,  Hvdropathy,  Botaniclsm,  Uroscopia,  d&6.,  all 
such  princíples.as  are  well  established,  and  applyiog  them  in  practioe. 

Who,  then,  are  the  Eclectícs  ?  ( 1 . )  Certainly  those  who  draw  from 
all  the  fields  of  science,  from  all  systems*  and  fe  >m  all  the  kingdonoi 
of  nature,  all  substances  aud  resources  by  which  disease  can  be  cured 
oralleviated;  those  who  reject  no  truth,  and^eAise  nouseful  remedy 

The  *'  oíd  school/'  or  rather  the  anly  ichocl  of  medicine,  em- 
braces the  teachings  of  all  true  sci^nce,  and  is  not  a  syatem  foonded 
upon  narrow  or  exclusive  theory. 

'  Who,  then,  are  the  exclusives  /  (2.)  Certainly,  not  those  who  » 
cept  all  medical  truth,  but  those  who  rí^ect  certain  well  cstabliabed 
principies  and  practices;  those  who  reject  and  condemn  certain  rem- 
edies, such  as  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  venesection,  dcc.,  andcoD' 
fine  themsulves  to  exclusive  means  and  medicines. 

But  here  arises  a  question,  (which  weshall  not  attempttodiscoss,) 
as  to  what  is  Irue^  and  what  is  erroneous  in  our  creed. 
^  If  a  very  small  minority  of  the  members  of  a  chnrch  take  exccp- 
tíon  to  certain  articles  in  the  creed,  and  then  recede  and  form  a  new 
church,  which  excludea  the  oíTensive  articles — who  are  the  ^*  exclu- 
sivos,'' and  who  are  the  ''liberáis  V  (3.)    And  does  the  aeceaaion  prove 
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tbe  majority  to  be  infidel  or  heretical  t  Does  it  not  rather  lead  to 
thd  suppositioD  tfaat  the  Bchismatics  are  in  error  Y  and  must  the  ma- 
jority be  forced  to  follow  theiK  and  adopt  the  new  faitb,  or  be  de- 
nounced  as  hjpocrites  or  fools  T  or  shall  thej  be  deprived  of  the  ríght 
to  enjoy  their  own  hamble  convictions,  until  honeatly  oonvinced  of 
error?  What  matten  it  tbat  a  proposition  is  true  or  falsey^o  far  as 
the  public  is  concemed,  so  long  as  not  one  in  a  million  knows  ^le  truth 
in  tne  premises  t 

Now  the  **  oíd  school ''  does  not  wish  to  steal  the  ''  new  schooFs" 
thnnder,  or  adopt  its  ñame;  but  still  it  does  not  intend,  q^iietly,  to 
renounce  all  claims  to  correct  science,  so  long  as  it  furnishes  to  the 
''new  school"  all  tlie  scientific  disco veries  which  it  has  to  use,in 
building  up  its  speciality.  • 

The  term  ^  oíd  school/'  is  applied  to  the  regular  profession,  appa- 
rently  in  order  to  mislead  the  public,  aud  give  the  impression  thatour 
school  is  not  only  old^  butthat  our  practices  are  injurious,  and  our 
theories  obsoleto. 

True,  we  are  oíd.  We  date  our  origin  from  an  epoch  more  than 
twenty-three  centuríes'gone;  but  we  arealso  modem,  We  embrace 
in  onr  creed  all  the  discovered  facts  from  Hippocrates  to  Priessnitz, 
and  still  our  system  is,  like  all  others  of  human  origin,  imperfect;  to- 
gether  with  much  truth,  we  have  at  times  mingled  error.  While  the 
blaze  of  soience  is  constantly  dispelling  the  gloom  of  medical  chaos, 
new  facts  are  clnstering  about  tne  poles  of  our  system,  and  arrang- 
íng  themselves  into  a  beautíful,  harmonious  and  symmetrical  whole. 

Thus,  at  some  future  period,  though  far  distant  beyond  our  time, 
the  world  may  behold  a  triune  creation^  Consolidated  trom  disootery^ 
theory  anápractice,  The  science  and  practico  of  medicine  will  then 
em'brace  as  few  questionable  dogmas  as  mathematics,  or  any  other 
science.  Physicians  themselves  shall  then  no  lónger  confirm  the  peo- 
pie  in  their  medical  skepticism,  by  contending  about  creeds  which  all 
may  know  lo  be  true. 

Kochester,  May,  1852. 

Rem ARKS, — ^When  the  various  medical  isms  of  the  day  will  consent 
to  meét  on  open  ground,  and  for  fair  discussion,  our  prognosis  in  the 
case  of  suffering  humanüy  will  be  easily  niade,  and  we  may  as  well 
say,  it  wiÜ  be  very  favorable  1  An  interchange  of  vidws,  and  an 
overhauling  of  oíd  platforms,  may  prove  profitable  business  for  all 
partios.  Those  wbo  are  in  the  right,  will  feel  it  highly  ad  vantageous 
that  the  fact  should  beconie  more  generally  known,  while  those  who 
are  in  the  Vrong  will  be  very  ungrateful  if  they  do  not  as  beartily 
rejoioe  to  be  set  ríght  I  We  look  upon  the  above  article  as  one  of 
the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  But  as  we,  no  less  than  our  Alio* 
pathic  brother,  and  brethren  generally,  have  come  upon  the  stage 
with  sundry  streaks  of  mdividuaiUy  in  our  composition,  they,  the 
brother  and  brethren  .aforesaid,  will  hardly  think  it  strange  if  we  dif- 
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fer  whh  tbem.  'A  few  thoughts,  then,  npon  the  passages  maflied  in 
tbe  foregoiog  article. 

1«  '*  Who  are  the  Ecleotics  F  An  Edectic  Í8  one  who  seleeb.  He 
not  only  tflkes  remedies  to  relieve  the  sick,  but  he  iaktSy  iffiih  hk  eye 
OH  a  pH§cipIe,  He  ehooses,  guided  and  controlled  tn  fais  eboioe  íyt 
principie.  .We  cali  oarselves  Ecléctica.  We  haré  no  objecfion  to 
our  Allopathic  brethren  taking  the  same  appellatión,  provided  they 
will  but  confesa  and  promnlgate  the  difference  between  them  andas, 
and^between  their  eclecticism  and  oura.  They  or^  edectic — ^goided 
hy  the  principie  of  prbsent  •uccsss  in  their  aüempts  ai  keatíng  tíu 
^sick,  We  are  electic — ^gnided  by  the  principie  of  the  orratbst  vl- 
ttHATE  GooD  to  tTte  patient  we  icould  heal.  Their  eclecticinn  is  the 
selection  of  every  agent  that  will  cure.  Our  eclecticism  is  theselec- 
tion  of  agenta  enough  for  all  purposes  of  cure,  without  any  admixture 
ol  such  as  are  equally  or  more  likely  to  do  present  or  ultímate  hann. 
They  use  destroying  agencies,  poisona,  what  not,  to  effect  a  purpose 
now.  We  use  the  safest  efiéctual  means  to  be  had,  to  eatabKsh  a  fuod 
of  constitutional  power  that  may  last  for  life.  Theirs  is  an  indiserw^ 
inate  appropriation^  limitcd  only  by  the'range  of  ecience;  oura  a(fi#> 
crimínate  seUotion^  controlled  by  the  demanda  óf  phii4ANthropy« 

We  admit  therefore  that  our  **  oíd  school  '*  friends  are  Eelectics  as 
well  as  ourselves;  but  we  are  Eelectics  *'  with  a  varíation.''  And  we 
cannot  but  fecl  like  exclaiming,  as  did  a  ccrtain  pious  deacon  when  a 
certain  exciting  subject  was  under  consideration  iñ  the  good  pastor's 
sermón,  *^  Blesa  God  for  the  variationl" 

2.  *^  Who  are  the  exduaives  f '  All  of  ns,  Doctor.  Not  one  em 
escape*  The  Homoeopathist  is  exclusive;  he  sweeps  the  board  of  sil 
your  grosa  pharmacopceia,  and  subscribes  to  nothing  stronger  tbaii 
^  mother  tincture,"  but  líe  doats  on  the  virtues  of  LacheMs,  the  poisoo 
of  rattiesnakes !  The  Allopathist  is  exclusive;  he  despises  the  whde 
generation  of  *'  pellets/'  and  religiously  abominates  Lacheáis;  but  he 
knows  of  nothing  that  will  give  so  beautiful  a  *'  fillip  "  to  the  liver  as 
Hydrargyrum^  the  great  Quack^s  invention — abused  mercury.  The 
Eclectic  ia  exclnsive;  he  aims  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  w^ 
between  "  mooMkme  "  and  "  mwrdtr^  and  of  cotirse  exdudes  every 
agency  that  savors  of  either.  And  so  I  niight  go  tfamugh  the  list  of 
the  isma.  But  aoftlyi  Doctor,  this  is  not  the  etclusivism  wecompIaiD 
of.  We  are  ahht  out  from  equal  rigkU.  When  we  ask  charters  and 
colleges  such  as  others  no  better  tlian  ourselves  have  received,  oor 
officious  brethren  get  up  a  remonttrance,  go  to  the  legislative  halls 
and  oppoie  and  th wart  11%  n  if  we  wefe  not  flben,  and  as  if  they  wbo 


h^Ld  tha  impudence  to  employ  ud«  if  tbey  forfeit  their  Uves  qd  accooot 
of  our  laok  ot  medicú  loieoce,  pay  bal  the  filtiog  penalty  wilh  the 
lives  they  lose.  And  yet^  Doctor  none  of  our  students  caA  aludy  in 
yonr  offices,  for  here  prívate  feelingdebarstbem}  ñor  caruyiey  grad- 
uate  in  yoar  colleges,  for  there  a  wide  and  well  known  cowñracy, 
dignified  with  the  tilla  of  an  act  of  the  "  American  Medical  ^aaocia^ 
tion,"  meeta  and  meoaces  tbem  with  certaio  failare.  And  what  is  all 
tbis  1  equal  ríghtal  the  opportunities  of  men  1  the  privilegea  of  free- 
men  T  No;  it  is  the  ^  exclnsivism  ^  of  wbich  we  «ometimes  .^ave 
OQcasion  to  apeak  and  wrilQ  I 

3^'  The  gist  of  the  Doctor'a  argument  here,  ia,  that  tbey  who  8e-% 
cede  from  the  cburch  are  ^*  exclusives,"  wbile  tbey  who  ^^  walk  in* 
the  ol  1  paths,"  are  the  genuino  ^*  Uberals."  Admit  tlüs  doctrine,  and 
what  foIiowsT  Why  this  follow^-' That  the  Cburch  of  En^and  ia 
an  improvement  ou  Methodism,  because  it  is  more  liberal  than  the 
latj^,  aad  that,  for  tho  same  reaaoo,  the  Homish  Church,  is  an  íiq- 
provement  on  the  Cbarcb  of  England;  the  doctrinesof  the  Phariaeei 
and  Sadducce^s  Sin  improvement  on  Romanism,  and  AntedUuman  Péh 
ganism  the  true  cburch,  and  most  liberal  deposítory  of  divine  truth 
on  the  earth  1  Well,  we  afways  auspected  tbe  Doctor  and  bis  com' 
peara  of  a  leaaiiig  toward  tbe  **  good  oíd  days  of  Adam  and  Eve," 
bul  we  did  not  expect  to  aee  it  so  frankly  avowed. 

Other  points  might  be  considered,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  ^  darkeo 
conasel."  We  ha  ve  made  three  points,  ancTleave  them  open  for  dis» 
cnasion  aod  cnticism:  Ist.  Tbat  oor  Edecticiam  is  based  on  Philan^ 
thropy.  3d*  That  the  Exolusivenest  wecomplain  of,  ia  another  name 
for  Tyranny.  8d.  That  Liberality,  in  the  estimatioo  of  our  oppo- 
nants,  is  a  virtue  in  wbich  the  primitiva  races  of  men  excelled,  bat 
wjUcb  is  djing  oqt  in  the  worid  in  a  constan!  ratio  with  the  progresa 
sien  ot  tbe  haouia  family  1  a. 

Saperioiity  of  Bdaotto  ovor  Allopatfciis  Vreatmai 


The  resalta  of  treatment  in  the  followiiig  case  show  a  docided  so- 
períority  o  ver  those  of  Allopathic  practice: 

Some  aix  week?  ago  I  was  sent  ior  to  visit  Mr^.  B.«  who  was  labor* 
ing  under  Typhoid  neumonía*  She  had  been  given  over,  or  pro* 
nojonpqd  incurable,  by  ^everal  respeqtable  and  e^p^ríenced  AUopaths, 
ooe  of  whon^  had  beeaio  att^idasee  with  her  from  the  cummenoe* 
]n«pt:óf  the  attack»  but  who  fií  ally  dedared  her  beyond  tbe  roacb  of 
a^y  ^ecoadi^  1^  |PQ«SQiaed  nr  koew  pf4  , 
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When  I  íirst  saw  her,  the  more  intense  degree  of  ioflammatory  ae- 
tíon  had  snbsided,  and  the  dlsease  had  in  a  great  measnre  expended 
itself  in  effiuion.  Tbere  was  a  complete  suppression  of  the  ezpecto- 
ration,  and  the  respiratory  organs  were  evidently  unable  to  efiect  íts 
expulsión  \9ithout  the  interventíon  of  árt. 

On  peiftrming  auscultation,  1  discovered  a  mucons  bubbling  rhon- 
cfius,  (r^tle,)  wnich  extended  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  and  tra* 
chea,  and  this  was  audible  even  to  a  by-stander.  There  was  nowhere 
discoverable  any  heaithy  respiratory  murmur.  There  was  the  most 
extreme  debility,  short  quick  respiration,  pulse  125,  small  and  thready, 
I  did  not  give  any  encouragement  to  the  friends,  but  told  them  that 
my.system  of  practice  promised  relief,  if  there  was  any  for  her.  I 
i|limediately  made  a  prescription  from  various  concentraied  remedies 
of  vegetable  orígin,  which  an  Eclectic  practitioner  should  never  be 
without,  and  tola  them  that  the  next  morning  wo.uld  probably  fuñiish 
eyidence  upon  which  I  could  base  an  opinión.  The  next  moming  foond 
her'expectoratingyr^c/y,  a  glairy,  viscidmucus',orlymph;  anoto  my 
own  surprise,  ber  symptoms  were  all  more  favorable.  I  visited  her 
5  or  6  times,  and  sne  continued  rapidly  to  improve.  She  has  now 
entirely  recovered  with  the  exception  of  a  mercurial  sore  mouth, 
which  she  had  when  I  first  saw  her.  She  was  evidently  under  the 
specijic  acttan  qf  mercury^  yet  at  the  same  time  her  physician,  who 
gave  it  to  her,  despaired  of  her  Ufe.     Strange  1 

Since  my  retum  from  your  thriving  city,  and  highly  worthy  Insti- 
tution,  the  past  spring,  Dr.  Paine,  my  partner  and  former  preceptor, 
and  myself,  have  been  successful  in  restoring  many  cases  pronounoed 
hapdesB  by  the  AUopaths,  Among  the  diseáses  under  wnich  the  pa- 
tients  were  laboríng,  I  may  mention  one  or  two  cases  of  Pethisis 
PüLMONALfs,  the  restoration  of  which  wemust  attribute,  in  a  consid- 
erable  degree,  to  the  salutary  effects  of  the  Phosphate  of  lÁme. 

Our  Buccess  is  íast  superseding  the  Allopathic  (ratemity  in  this  seo 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  diseáses,  (and  ihey  are  our  principal  compet- 
itors,  as  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy  here  act  so  teebly  as  scarcely 
to  cali  for  re-action,)  and  we  are  bound  to  basten  tfie  díssolution  of 
their  system,  and  that  within  a  few  years  at  the  most,  unless  they  shall 
repent,  reform,  do  their  first  works  over  agaio»  and  andertake  a  new 
and  more  successful  mode  of  practice.  This  too,  is  the  opinión  of 
the  people.  . 

Warren,  O.,  June,  1852. 


SEIECTIONS. 


ofSpilepsy. 


[The  followin^  discussion  on  an  important  disease  took  pljace  at  a 
meeting  of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  London  on  the  lOth  of  Apríl.] 

Dr.  Kadcüffe  then  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  He  first  drew  at- 
ientan to  the  iemiptrament  of  epQeptics,  and  showed  that  this  was 
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(lÍBtÍDguÍ6hedby.iinequiyocal  marksof  weákness  and  deprefosion  ;  siena 
of  scrofula  or  some  other  cachectic  disposition^  pf  depressed^andieeble 
oirculatioD,  or  defective  nervons  activity,  of  muscular  teeblenese.  might 
always  be  detected,  bnt  cever  the  signs  of  true  plethora  or  of  hyper- 
aclivitj  in  the  nervous  or  any  other  system.  When  epilépsy  had 
showD  itself  in  persons  distineuished  by  their  genius  and  talent|  it  was 
ín  the  State  of  exhanstion  induced  by  theexcerciseofthatgenmsand 
talent ;  when  it  was  associated  with  insanity,  the  convolsi ve  disorder 
coincided  with  the  intervals.of  depression,  and  néver  with  the  peri- 
oda  of  quasi-excitennent  After  deecribing  the  phenomena  of  epilep- 
sy,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  continnance  of  the  same  signs  of  de- 
preaeion  and  exhauetion,  and  to  show  that  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  was  always  one  of  aggravated  depression  and  exhaustion. 
This  he  did  by  a  special  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  vascu- 
lar and  nervous  systems.  Immediately  before  and  after  the  fit,  the 
pnlse  was  shown  to  be  weak  and  collapsed,  and  oñen  irregular  and 
sloWy  and  in  the  fit  itself  little  or  no  bfood  was  found  to  be  propell- 
ed  into  the  vessels.  This  condition  of  the  circulating  system  entail- 
ed  a  corresponding  failure  in  the  actívity  of  the  severál  nervous  cen- 
tres. He  arffued  also  that  the  brain  was  inactivo,  because  the  ep- 
ileptíc  was  silenty  sad,  moody,  and  generally  still,  before  his  seizure; 
completely  bereft  of  sensibdíty,  coneciousness,  and  volition  in  his 
seiznre  ;  and  stupid,  conñised  and  exhausted  afterwards.  He  ar^ued 
alBO  from  the  true  apqpearances  found  after  death.  He  noticed  the 
viewB  of  Dr.  Davey  ánd  Dr.  Henry  Monro  in  connection  With  insan- 
itr,  as  corrobo  ratina  this  conclusión.  He  advanced  arguments  to 
snow  that  the  meduTla  oblongata,  spinal  cord,  and  the  smaller  ganc- 
lionic  centren,  were  in  a  corresponding  state  of  inactivity.  Dr.  Rad- 
ciiffe  then  insisted  upon  the  absence  m  any  local  disorder  as  a  cause 
of  epilepsy.  and  said  that  the  only  way  in  which  any  such  disorder 
had  to  do  with  the  matter,  was  in  aggravating  'the  general  debility 
and  prostration  of  the  system.  Under  this  head  he  went  on  to  notice 
the  views  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  He  contended  that  in  epilepy  there 
was  BO  proof  whatever  of  any  increased  irritation  in  the  spmal  cord, 
any  more  than  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  brain,  but  that  there 
were  abundance  of  proofs  of  a  directly  opposite  condition.-  He  doubt- 
ed  that  tfachelísmus  and  laryngismus,  with  the  oonsequent  cranial 
and  cervical  engorgement,  had  any  necessary  connection  with  ef  ilep- 
sy.  He  did  this  because  thera  were  distinct  contractions  in  the  limos 
and  elsewhere,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  spasmodic  tíghtening*  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  larynx,  and  because  the  fit  ceases  when 
the  congestión  was  at  its  height — so  that  he  conceived  Dr.  Hall's  the- 
ory  had  two  insuperable  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  one  that  the 
fit  had  acinally  begun  before  it  ought  (that  is  to  say,  before  the  coft^ 
gestión  had  showed  itself),  the  other  that  it  ceased  when  it  ou^ht  to 
oBTebeen  most  violent  (that  is,  when  the  congestión  was  at  its  height). 
He,  (Dr.  Radcliffe)  arcued,  also,  against  tiie  hypothesis  of  trachelis- 
mos  and  laryngismus,  from  its  non-applicability  to  very  many  cásea 
of  epQepsy,  in  which  cases,  and  in  many  other  convulsivo  disorders, 
no  «Béh  phenomena  coqI<1  be  detected.  '  He  aaid  forther  that  this  hy^ 


pothesis  did  not  account  for  the  inaeDsifaility  of  epilqpiy,  for»  v^ 
opinión,  tbis  iQsensíbiUty  (which  was  nmon  moie  {raoueatly  of  tbe 
nature  of  syncope  thañ  cQina)  was,  as  a  general  ruleí  due  tQ&ijyiOd- 
pal  coüdition  of  the  circuJatioQ  rother  thao  to  aoy  veaous  coii^9«ti<m 
iQ  the  vessels  of  the  br^mproduced  by  the  tpaamodio  tighieoiiq;  of 
the  oiuseles  of  the  neck.  Toe  mere  violence  of  the  muscular  ow* 
tractions  or  convulsions  io  epilepsy,  Dn  RadcUffe  eaid,  was  oo  objeo 
tioa  to  the  existence  of  the  mpst  poeitiye  proetratioa  and  depieaaion ; 
on  the  contrary,  thia  very  pheaomenon  was  the  best  proof  of  the  tx* 
iatence  of  that  átate.  Muscular contraetioD,  phyaiologically  as  woll  as 
pathologically,  was  always  (he  asaerted^  the  siga  of  some  witbdraw* 
al  of  the  nervous  and  other  ptímuli  which  appertain  to  the  moscidt» 
and  never  the  result  of  the  commuDÍcatioo  or  importation  of  theas 
stifnuli ;  and  for  the  confirraation  of  this  opinión  he  referred  to  hif 
published  views  on  muscular  physíology  and  pathoio^v,  and  (o  Uie 
facts  which  had  just  been  stated  In  connection  with  epilspsy.  Upoo 
the  treatmenti  he  ar^ued  at  some  leiigth  a^inst  low  diet,  aad  ia  ia* 
vorof  the  most  nutritiousfood,  with  stímnlant  and  corroborative  drlaki» 
and  against  ovér«exercise  and  in  .fiívor  of  retL  Citing  maoy  other 
argaments,  he  conceived  that  the  non-existenoe  of  vaaeular  or  Qe^ 
vons  excitement,  and  the  existence  of  a  directly  opposite  conditioD» 
was  itself  an  insuperable  objection  to  bleeding  and  purginff  io  thii 
malad  V,  and  an  argqment  for  the  necessíty  of  stimalaats  and  toaísf» 
and  all  means  whicn  could  corrobórate  the  system*  Narcotiof^  eoQB* 
ter-irritants  and  emetics  were  condemned.  The  conval8Íon«-e«citÍQg 
properties  of  strychnia  were  stated  to  be  argumentagaínat  raiher  Ibaa 
m  favor  of  that  drng.  He  objected,  alao,  to  tracheotomy  in  tbe  owre 
of  epilepay,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  many  cásea  of  tbat  mali' 
dy  in  which  the  larynx  was  not  ^nsibly  affected,  and  in  wbieb  tibe 
impediment  to  tbe  respiration  was^  rather  owins  to  irregular  aelioa 
or  spaamodic  fixation'  in  tbe  thoracic  muicles  and  diaphragm,  Uiad  ^ 
mere  closnre  of  the  larynx. 

Dr.  Davev  coneorred  in  the  views  advanoed  by  Dr.  RadcliflSiiA' 
.mentioned  that  in  the  AsyJum  4^tColney  Hatch^epileptíos,  wbowei* 
usually  admitted  in  a  low  state  of  vitaliiy,  were  b¿t  treated  t^  ti9Ptf* 
and  a  judicious  and  discriminating  diet  He  relaled  sev^al  oaaost^ 
show  that  thia  treatment  had  been  attended  with  the  best  resaltei  ^ 
some  cases  wine  and  porter  were  added  to  Biurítiout  diet.  He  ai" 
pressed  bis  belief  tbatl  in  tbe  treatment  ofaU  nenroos  dif order*  pi'>^ 
titioners  had  gooe  too  far  generally  on  Ibe  antiphlogístii^.syaieiD»  j^ 
which  be  was  sure  maay  eases  had  beeo  rendered  kwurable.  Kiad 
treatment,  the  aFoidaaoe  of  mechanicid  restraint.  added  to  proper  diet 
and  reginas,  had  been  fi^uod  the  best  ioaproireni  of  the  oiiild  ^ 
h^lth,  of  the  great  m^jority  of  tboae  who  carne  imiier  bis  caos  ai  tb^ 
Colney  Hatch  Aayittm. 

Mr.  RichardsoD  agnaed  with  the  aiithor  of  the  paper,  tbat  tbe  ^ 
tempt  to  locaUxe  the  seat  oí  epilept^»  eqiedaU^  ía  tbe  bnún,  bfd  batP 
a  faxlure ;  and  meatíoned  a  nomoer  of  ceses  in  proof.  He  diÍMi 
múk  Dn  Radclifie  as  io  depressioa  gea^rally  pvoduciiig  the  (epUepti^ 
seíaurej and  mentíeneda case  io  partíoolar  wbere  tbe  fit.eamo w'^ 
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ting  exertion,  wbich  had  not  been  carried  lo  fatigne.  He  difiered 
«Iso  ia  thinking  tkat  epilepsy  in  talented  penons  usually  carne  on  af* 
ler  the  brain  liad  begun  to  íail  in  power.-  With  respect  to  remedies, 
he  thought,  as  a  rule,  that  spirituous  liquors  did  barm»  and  porter 
lonnetimed  brought  the  epilepsy  on.  He  eulogized  tiie  employment 
of  tartar-emetic  and  vaierían,  and  the  nse  of  issues  and  counter-ir- 
ritanta»     Small  bloodlettings  werc  also  sometiines  admissíble. 

Dr.  Dendy  thought  Dr.  RaddüTe's  treatment  opposed  to  bis  theo- 
ry.  He  (Dr,  Dendy)  suggested  a  combinatíon  oí  remedies  as  use- 
ral  in  some  cases ;  such  as  the  abstraction  of  blood  to  remove  con- 
gestión,  which  tnight  exiet  locally,  as  in  cholera,  even  in  otherwise 
ealthy  states  of  the  system,  and  then  to  give  tonics  and  Bopport  im- 
mediately.  He  thought  that  in  all  cases  of  epilepsy  some  lesión  of 
the  nervous  Bystem  must  exist.  He  complained  that  hallucinations, 
insanity,  and  other  subjects  had  been  mixed  np  in  the  discussion  with 
epilepsy. 

Dr.  w  ebster  ac^reed  with  the  author  in  considering  epilepsy  as  geo- 
erally  a  disease  o!  exhaustion,  and  that  most  frequently  it  affected 
persons  of  debilitated,  broken-down  constitutions.  The  complaint 
was  also  more  apt  to  occur  in  parties  endued  with  a  scrofulous  diath- 
esis,  especially  if  theír  parents  had  also  sufiered  from  the  same  afiec- 
tion.  Indeed,  hereditary  tendency  exerted  considerable  influence, 
and  he  considered  epilepsy  very  liable  to  be  transmitted  to  ofispring, 
like  some  otlier  maladies  of  that  character.  According  to  bis  (Dr. 
Webster's)  experience,  it  was  more  frequent  amongst  the  lower  than 
the  upper  ranks,  bathinthisconntry  and  in  Franco  ;  whilst  he  would 
fnrther  say,  it  oftener  attacked  males  compared  with  females.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  in  many  French  asylnros  which  he  had  re- 
ceñtly  inspected,  where  male  epiléptica  predonúnated  considerably. 
Rcspecting  the  causes  often  producing  epilepsy^e  considered  terror 
as'one  of  the  most  powerful ;  of  wbicn  ayery^strikingexamplesome 
time  ago  carne  under  bis  observation.  It  was  that  of  a  young  wo- 
man,  who  was  frightened  by  a  fellow-scrvant  disgaised  as  a  ghost,  with 
a  light  in  bis  hand,  when  he  suddenly  appeared  before  her  at  the  end 
of  a  dark  passage.  She  became  so  alarmed  as  to  fall  down  in  a  fit 
of  epilepsy,  wbidí  afterwards  frequently  retumed  *,  and  in  one  of 
these  violent  seizur^s  Dr.  Webster  attended  the  patient  This  disor- 
der  he  considered  almost  incurable  darínf|r  the  latter  j>eriods  of  life, 
or  even  in  adulls,  especially  when  comphcated  with  insanity.  In- 
stances  of  recovery  might  be  occasionalty  reported,  bnt  they  were  so 
rare  as  to  render  the  prognosis  always  nnfavorable.  In  early  age  or 
before  puberty,  the  prospect  of  recovery  was  much  greater,  and  he 
might  refer  to  several  cases  proving  this  inferenco,  bot  it  seemod  un- 
tiecessarv,  as  thefact  must  be  well  known  to  practitioners.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe's  oBservations  rblative  to  the  treatment  of  this  often  terrible 
disease,  coincidéd  very  much  with  the  principies  he  (Dr.  Webster) 
would  recomrinend.  Respecting  bleeding  there  could  not  prevail  two 
opinione,  and  to  use  the  lancet  was  most  objectionable.  Eveo  the 
lopical  abstraction  of  blood  in  young  plethoric  subjects  requiredgreat 
eatttioo,  and  then  oniy  to  relieve  loesl  congestión.    With  the  anthor 
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Dr.  Webster  entirely  agreed  regarding  the  usp  of  pnrgatives,  al- 
though  he  would  not  empíoy  drastic  catnartics,  as  similar  remedies 
occasioned  too  much  debilUy.  Allusion  having  been  made  to  varíot» 
mineral  preparations  at  one  time  enjoying  eonsidei  able  reputation  m 
epilepsy,  but  now  seldom  reputed  emcacious,  he  (Dr.  Webster)  must 
roention  one  recently  employed  by  a  firiend  of  his  own — viz.,  Dr.  For- 
nasari,  phvsician  to  the  Fains  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Franco,  which  he 
had  visitéá  last  autumn.  The  remedy  was  yalerianate  of  zinc,  given 
in  doses  frpm  half  a  grain  to  one,  night  and  moming,  which  might 
be  increaséd  to  three  grains  per  day.  Occasional  purgatives  were 
áUo  prescríbed,  and  frequent  baths,  the  diet  being  alsocarefully  re^- 
ttlated.  Dr.  Fomasarí  spoke  favorably  of  the  benefits  it  prodaced ; 
ánd  several  cases  then  in  the  Asylum  had  derived  so  mnch  relief, 
that  fits,  which  at  first  recurrred  every  three,  six,  or  eight  days,  had 
not  snpervened  for  more  than  three  moiiths.  Supported  by  the  above 
áuthority  in  favor  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  Dr.  Webster  admipis- 
tered  it  lately  to  a  patieiit  laboring  under  epilepsy,  and  apparently 
with  such  advanta^e  as  wonld  indace  hira  to  recommend  employing 
the' same  mineral  m  other  examples.  Although  nntritions  diet  aad 
generons  régimen  were  oílen  essential  for  epilepticpatients,  he  thonght 
indigestible  food  frequently  acted  in  an  injnripus  manner.  Indeed, 
á  fuTl  meal  of  improper  snbstances  often  pro  ved  the  excitíng  cause  ; 
and  he  could  quote  óne  case  which  carne  under  his  observation,  where 
á  person  having  caten  freely  of  fried  bacon  and  eggs  at  supper,  W20 
«eized  with  so  severo  a  fit,  about  3  o'clock  next  morning,  Uiat  death 
i^Ilowcd  in  conseqttence.  Notwitfastanding  wine  and  mait  liquors, 
eyen  in  large  quántities,  had  been  recommended  by  several  feilows, 
such  stimuláting  beverages  might  be  taken  too  freely  ;  and  he  must 
rémar)^,  unles^  under  special  circumstances,  much  porter  or  ale  was 
by  tío  kneans  so  us^I  as  wine  diluted  with  water,  where  stimulanb 
trére  really  required.  Great  caution,  tlierefore,  became  necessary 
when  adoptizig  that  *kind  of  treatment.  Beforo  sittíng  down,  Dr. 
Webster  observed,  although  be  coincided  with  Mr.  Richardson  in 
opinión  that  many  lesions  of  the  brain  a!nd  nervous  system  did  not 
produce  epi)eptic  seizures,  stili  these  afiections  generally  depended 
lipón  or  indlcat^d  organic  changos  of  structure  within  the  crftnium  ; 
itt  least  his  individua!  e^perience  fully  ^arranted  such  conclusioos 
i^f  pecting  the  pathplogy  of  epilepsy. 

'  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  apswer,  said,  Úiat  the  very  extended  experience 
of  Dr.  Davey  i^  to  the  necessity  of  good  diet  with  wine  a^d  beer  In 
epilepsy,  was  a  strong  arguinent  in  tavor  of  the  view  he  had  advoca- 
i^d.  He  said  any  one  would  be  sensible  óf  the  advant^ges  of  such  a 
course,  who,  re^emberine;  the  appearance  of  epiléptica  io  oiir  own 
ór  in  foreign  hospitaís  a  t^w  vears  ago.  now  paid  a  visit  to  Colney 
|Iatcl^  or  Hanw^.  He  would  at  l^ast  íearn  that  good  food  and  wine 
and  beer  di4  no  harm.  In  anacer  to  Mr.  Richardson's  objection  that 
UQ  epileptic  was  not  al^ays  depiressed  befor^  the  fit,  he  cáUed  up 
TSfit.  Kichardaon^s  own  adipission  that  he  l^ad  bot  watched  that  point 
.¿«MrtííúTarly.    To  another  qbjVctíon  froxn,  th^  s^une  gen^eman,  that 
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Mahomet  wat  epileptic  duríng  the  most  vigorous  períod  of  bis  Ufe,  he 
Aoswered  tbat  MahometaawyiBioiía  in  his  fita,  and  that  on  that  accoant 
those  fits  could  not  be  epileptic»  inasmach  as  the  conflcionsness  is  sus- 
pended in  epilepsy.  He  thought  it  better  to  reason  from  recent  cases, 
the  particuíars  of  wbicb  y^ere  better  known,  and  from  the  general 
history  of  the  disease  ;  which  being  done,  he  (Dr.  Radcliffe)  tnougbt 
Mr.  Richardson  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  system  of  th^  ep- 
ileptic was  always  marked  by  prostration,  and  most  of  all  so  marked 
in  the«fit  itself.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Dendy's  defence  of  bleeding,  he 
thought  the  utter  absence  of  plethoric  e,xcitement  and  of  nervous  h v- 
per-activity,  and  the  presence  of  signs  directly  opposite  to  these  m 
their  natiire,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  ill  emct  from  the  gen- 
erous  treatlnent  pursued  at  Colney  Hatch  and  elsewhere,  were  insu- 
perable objections  to  bleeding  in  any  form.  If  Mr.  Dendy  took'  ex- 
ceptions  to  Dr.  Davey's  arguments  for  a  good  dict  and  wine  and  beer 
from  bis  experience  and  particular  yiews  of  the  nature  of  insanity,  he 
miist  objeot  to  the  necessity  of  bleeding  in  epile{>sy  being  deduood 
from  what  Mr.  Dendy  had  seen  in  cholera.  Ñor  could  he  admit  the 
•oundness  of  the  practice  of  combining  remedies  of  opposite  qualrties, 
as  local  bleeding  with  tonics,  which  practice,  in  his  opinión,  was  the 
relie  of  the  ancient  practice  of  jumbiing  all  manner  of  remedies  to- 
gether,  in  the  benevolent  hope  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  might 
chance  to  do  good. — Lonékm  Lcmcét. 


Oasis  of  Fratffeired  Bkall,  with  Loas  of  Brain* 

BY  ABIEL  HUNTONy   M.   n. 


In  the  Febmary  nnmber  of  the  Remrier^  p.  133,  there  is  the  rd^a- 
tíon  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skuli,  with  loss-of  a  portion  of  the 
sabstance  pf  the  brain. 

On  those  injuries,  I  propose  to  relate  some  of  my  experience.  1 
recoUect,  in  mychildhood,  aschoolmate  of  mine  was  kicked  by  a 
horae,  the  skull  fracturad,  and  the  loss  (as  then  reported)  of  a  tabíe 
spoonful  of  the  brain;  the  gomp  then  was:  ^'The  boy  cannot  sui^- 
yive  the  loss  of  such  an  ímportant  part,  ever  so  diminutive.'^ 

Soon  itwas  rumored  the  lad  would  recover:  ''He  will  be  idi- 
olic.'' 

There  was  a  complete  recorery,  and  lío  discemable  want  of  ihteU 
leet.  This  occurr^nco  took  place  more  than  fifty  years  since^  and 
the  man  is  now  living,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Now  to  my  oym  experience. 

Case  L — Nov.  7,  1836, 1  was  called  to  Edén,  distant  ten  miles,  t» 
a  lad  some  ten  years  of  age,  by  the  ñame  of  Wheelockt  with  a  fJC^iP- 
tnred  skull,  in  conseqvence  of  falling  the  distance  of  tweoty-two  feet 
on  the  plank  floor  ota  barn. 

The  Iractare  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  frontal  bone^  nearly  pyer 
the  bumv  oí  ideality;  down  to  the  evebrow.  There  weie  se  ven 
ylm^  pf  fractUKed  bone  remored,  and  wilh.  each  piece  a.p^rtHHaof 
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the  brain.  This  operation  was  performed  in  the  evening;  the  netf 
moming  consciouBness  had  returned;  and  at  no  time  dnríng  his  re- 
covery  were  tbere  discovered  aberrations  of  mind. 

I  viBÍted  the  patient  the  9th,  12th,  15tb,  and  22d;  the  intervening 
days  between  my  visits  were  supplied  by  my  fríend  Dr.  Williaro  C. 
Stowell.  Tbere  was  a  complete  recovery,  with  no  untoward  symp- 
toms,  and  no  discoverable  want  of  any  portion  of  the  mind. 

CasbII.1 — Sept.  36,  1847,  was  called  to  J.  C.  N.,  of  Morristown, 
three  miles  from  my  residence,  wbose  age  was  sixteen;  bis  skull  wai 
fractured  by  the  kick  of  a  h9rse;  he  was  conveyed  to  the  house  pcr- 
fectly  insensible,  and  remained  so  through  the  operation,  and  forsev- 
eral  days  subsequently,  did  not  convey  any  catenation  of  ideas. 

Tbe  fracture  was  on  the  frontal  bone,  eztending  to  the^coronal  sut- 
ure. With  the  removal  of  most  of  the  fractured  pieces  of  bone, 
parts  of  the  brain  were  discerníble.  In  searching  for  pteces  of  bone 
and  coagula  within  the  cranium,  portions  of  the  brain  were  removed 
by  the  nn^ers,  and  portions  were  discovered  on  the  removal  of  sev- 
era! dressmgs. 

It  was  several  days  before  the  lad  was  conscious  of  bis  sajin^; 
bis  memory  was  so  impaired,  he  could  not  communicate  his  ideas  in- 
telligibly,  which  was  very  annoying  to  him¿ 

I  visited  him  one  morning,  and  found  him  in  a  hi^hly  excited  and 
exhausted  state,  worrying  and  scolding  for  milk.  lie  could  not  re* 
member  the  ñame:  '*  Give  me  some  of  that  I  want  !'*  he  would  say.— 
"  What  do  yon  want,  Joseph  ?'*  would  be  asked :  "  You  hnow  what  1 
want,  give  it  me !"  with  the  use  of  profane  language.  After  teasing 
and  íretting  about  án  hour,  until  he  was  much  exhausted,  and  everj 
expedient  had'  failed  to  ascertain  his  wants,  he  asked  his  mother  "what 
she  put  in  tea  1"  "  It  is  milk  you  want,  JoBepht"  the  mother  repK- 
ed.  *'  i^,'*  he  answered:  **you  knew  what  i  wanted,"  and  talícd 
saiior  language. 

At  another  of  my  visits,  I  found  him  in  a  similar  excitement;  he 
wanted  his  trunk.  The  nurse  could  not  divine  what  he  desired,  aod 
there  was  no  pacifying  him;  he  would  say  to  those  about  him,  ^\^^ 
looks  some  like  that,"  pointing  to  a  box  over  the  fíre-place,  contaio* 
ing  some  house  planta. 

When  I  entered  his  room,  he  addressed  me,^  and  said:  ^'Doctoff 
what  do  you  carry  your  medicine  in  ?"  He  was  immediately  asked: 
"  It'is  your  trunk  you  wanfrí"  "  Yes^  my  trunk^^^  with  a  severe  and 
harsh  reprímand  to  his  attendants.  Those  excitements  would  causo 
a  furious  pulsation  in  the  wound,  which  would  take  several  hours  to 
ajlay. 

runauB  Cerébri  appeared  in  the  wound  to  considerable  extent, 
which  1  attributed  (perhaps  wrongfully)  to  those  excitements,  which 
caosed  a  profuso  flow  of  blood  to  the  wound. 

No  means  or,  remedies,  other  than  compresa  over  the  dressings  to 
eradicate  the  fungas,  were  resorted  to. 

•  I  attended  my  patient  daily,  and  twice  a  day,  from  the  26th  Sep- 
lember  to  the  23d  October,  when  he  was  so  faf  recovered  that  I  dif 
eontinued  my  visita,  and  left  him,  with  directions,  to  the  care  of  bif 
fiienda. 
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It  was  months  before  his  roemory  returned.  In  writing  a  letteri 
he  would  ask  how  to  spell  certain  words;  would  ask  the  reasou  be 
could  not  spell  tbem,  saying  he  once  knew  how.  Wben  the  reason 
was  made  known  to  him,  the  tears  would  stand  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  three  years  before  his  mind  bccame  normal,  and  at  times, 
wben  excited  by  alcobolic  drinks,  aberrations  of  mind  were  still  dis- 
coverable. 

Case  IIL — ^The  patient  aged  thirty-three  years. 

This  case  is  not  referable  to  the  same  category  with  the  other  two, 
bnt  it  is  interesting  in  many  respects. 

Qct.  13,  ?Sd4, 1  was  called  to  D.  C,  in  Elmore,  eleven  miles  from 
my  residence.  Mr.  C.  was  tbrown  from  his  carriage,  and  struck  on 
a  stone  on  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  whcther  right  or  left,  I  am  not 

Eositive;  he  wa^  taken  up  for  dead,  and  conveyed,  to  the  nearest 
ouse.  On  examination,  i  could  uQt  discover  any  fracture  or  depres- 
sion.  Reaction  took  place  before  morning,  and  blood  was  drawn  to 
the  softening  of  the  pulse:  cathartics  and  febrlfuges  administered, 
qnictness  enjoined,  and  the  room  darkened. 

On  the  nth^  or  5th  of  the  illness,  the  friends  and  neighbors  weré 
dissatisfíed  because  I  did  not  apply  the  trephine,  and  sent  to  Hano ver 
for  Dr.  Mussey;  he  could  not  respond  to  the  cali,  and  sent  .a  substi- 
tute,  who  sustained  me,  in  refraining  from  an  operatíon;  but  recom- 
mended  the  use  of  tr.  of  sem.  stramonium,  in  portions  sufficient  to  di- 
late the  pupil. 

The  patient  was  confined  to  his  room  with  gradual  amendment,  in 
quietness  and  darkncss,  to  the  26th,  wben  he  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  kitchen  and  eat  with  the  family. 

He  was  not  at  this  time  capable  of  expressing  his  ideas  correctly; 
indeed,  he  talked  very  little;  seldom  spoke,  except  wben  he  was 
spoken  to.' 

Oct.  29th,  visited  my  patient;  he  appéared  to  be  slowly  improving, 
but  farfrom  loquacious;  said  very  littíe,  except  to  answerquestions; 
I  DOW  discontinued  my  visits. 

His  health  and  faculties  have  become  perfectly  restored. 

[New  Jersey  Med.  Repórter. 


•^^^^^^^^^^f^ 


^  Seprodnction  of  Lactatlon- 

The  Am*  Jóur.  of  Med*  ScL  for  Jan.  contains  a  report  of  some  cases 
read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  by  Ariel  Ballou,  M. 
D.,  in  which  lactation  was  reproduced  after  an  absenceof  from  three 
to  four  months.  Before  seeing  Dr.  B.'s  cases,  the  writer  had  occa- 
BÍon  recently  to  recommend  a  similar  course  to  a  patient,  in  whom, 
in  consequence  of  severe  illness  foUowing  confínement,  the  secretion 
of  milk  was  suspended  for  several  weeks.  The  result  was  entirely 
«atisfactory. 

The  following  is  one  of  Dr.  BalIou'iB  cases  ; — 
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**  Case  III. — Mn.  O.  H.  H.,  aged  abont  twenty-one  years^  of  feeble 
constitmion,  and  nervo-lymphatic  temperament,  was  conflned  ia  Jnlj, 
1847.  PrevioQs  to  her  accouchment  sbe  was  troubled  with  chronic 
aphtha,  red  caüker,  or  with  that  condition  of  the  syetem  which  is  well 
known  as  **  sote  mouth  attendant  on  pregnancy  and  lactation."  Noth* 
ing  unusual  occarred  at  the  time  oí  delivery.  No  considerable  loas 
of  blood'was  sustained.  As  in  similar  cases,  there  was  a  remission 
of  diarrhcea  and  sore  mouth  for  a  few  days  after  accouciiment»  givmg 
rise  to  a  hope  that,  beíng  relieved  from  the  condition  of  pregnancy, 
she  would  recover  the  powers  of  digestión  and  the  assimilation  ofnu- 
triment,  so  as  to  enable  the  system  to  sustain  the  calis  upon  it  conse- 
qnent  to  lactation.  But  in  the  conrse  of  ten  or  twelve  days  after  ac- 
coachment  the  sore  mouth  and  diarrhcea  retumed  with  increased  vi- 
olence,  producing  great  debility.  The  secretion  of  milk  wai  copious, 
her  pulse  120  ;  the  tongue  flabby  ;  there  were  freqitent  copions  de- 
jections  of  yellowish  water,  the  face  and  eictremities  bloated,  &c. — 
Fearing  the  worst  results  for  my  patient,  I  advised  the  immediate 
remo  val  of  the  child  from  the  breasts  of  the  mother  to  those  of  a  wet- 
nurse,  at  the  same  time  informing  the  parents  that  on  the  recovery 
of  the  mother  she  conld  at  pleasure  reapply  the  child  to  the  breast  and 
have  a  füD  snpply  of  milk,  and  be  enabled  to  perform  all  the  duties 
and  functions  of  a  mother  for  an  indefinito  period  of  time.  The  child 
was  given  in  charge  of  a  wet-nurse,  the  milk  gradually  disappeared, 
and  tne  patient  recovered  under  the  use  of  tonic  remedies  ana  a  gea- 
erous  diet.  Between  two  and  three  months  after  this  the  mother 
called  on  me,  having  the  appearance  of  restored  health,  and  inquir- 
ed  if  she  might  now  take  her  child  heme  with  a  hope  of  realizingmy 
fovmer  assurances  that  she  would  be  able  to  reproduce  her  milk.  I 
assured  her  there  was  no  doubt  in  relation  to  such  a  result,  and  her 
ability  for  the  futuro  to  nurse  her  child.  She  took  the  child,  applied 
it  to  the  breasts,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  had  a  good  supply 
ofmilk. 

'*  I  met  her  some  ninc  months  after,  when  she  informed  me  she  wa^ 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and,  to  use  her  words,  she 
'  had  as  good  a  breast  of  milk  as  if  she  had  never  dried  it  up."^ — N. 
J,  Medical  Repórter. 


On  the  Bepaiative  Power  of  the  Spinal  Cord  after  Complete  División. 

BY   £•   BBOWN-SEQUARD,   M.  D.,   O^  PARÍS. 


I  have  performed  a  large  number  of  experíments,  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  degree  of  curability  of  woundsof  the  spinal  marrow. 
When  I  beean  these  researches,  I  believed,  with  eVery  phy&ician,  that 
exposure  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  action  of  the  air,  was  an  extreme- 
ly  dangerous  operation.  I  had  read  and  accepted  as  true,  the  follow* 
ing  assertion  of  Dr*  Longet :  '*  All  the  expenmenten  who  have  had 
an  opportnnity  of  opening  the  vertebral  cabal  of  adult  animáis  of  the 
higher  classesy  onght  to  know,  that  as  soon  as  the  medulla  spinalis, 
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«nef^  whm^  aurroundedhy  üs  liquid  muí  by  the  dura  mater^  has  been 
Uid  bare,  in  the  lumbar  región,  the  nervous  actioa  becomei^  so  much 
^feebled,  that  the  animáis  are  unable  to  keep  tbemselyes  ou  tbeir 
Iflg^  which  at  the  same  time  aj^ear  to  be  quite  insensible.  Sudden<* 
'  ly,  aílier  the  dura-mater  has  heen  cut,  and  the  oerebro-apinal  liquid 
has  e^cs^ped  through  the  wound,  the  stateof  the  ^mmal  becomes  worse; 
ii  falls  down,  struck  by  paralysisi  and  the  posterior  extremities  may 
be  cut  without  excitin^  the  least  appearance  of  pain."* 

I  have  found  that  tbis  description  of  phenomena  is  true  only  in  cer- 
tain  casesy  andin  certain  aniu3¿iS|  (as  tne  dog.)  Wheü  the  operatioo 
is  parformed  slowly,  and  so  as  to  give  much  pain  to  the  aoimali  and 
produce  a  considerable  hemorrhage,  then  it  happens  that  an  appear- 
asnee  of  palsy  foÜows  the  iaying  bare  of  the  cord ;  but,  even  in  that 
case,  if  the  animal  is  left  quiet  for  a  short  time,  it  reoovers,  and  sen* 
sibility,  together  with  voluntary  motioOi  returns  in  its  hind  limbs. 

When  toe  operation  is  performed  ujpon  cats,  sheep,  and  guinta- 
pigs»  there  is  usually  no  appearance  oí  palsy ;  but  when  it  is  greatly 
prolonged)  it  happens  sometimes  that,  in  c^nsequence  of  the  extrema 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  hemorrhage^  and  by  excess  of  pain,  the 
animal  becomes  apparently  paralyzed,  even  before  the  spinal  xranal 
has  been  opened,  so  that  it  is  not  the  action  of  air  on  the  spinal  mar- 
row  which  causes  the  apparent  palsy. 

My  experiments  have  gone  so  far  as  to  prove  that  mammals  raay 
DÓtonly  nave  no  appearance  of  palsy,  after  opeujing  t^eir  spinal  ca- 
nal|  but  that  they  are  able  to  Uve  long  and  apparently  in  very  good 
health  after  their  medulla  spinalis  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  I  have  seen  guinea-pigs  living  very  well  after  I  had  taken 
OAit  eight  or  ten  posterior  arenes  of  the  lumbar  and  -sacral  vertebra* 
There  has  been  only  a  stight  disturbance  in  the  movements  of  the  pos- 
terior limbs  of  these  animáis,  and  that  disturbance,  very  probaoly, 
was  in  consequence  oí  the  excisión  of  the  muscles  inserted  upon  the 
vertebral  column.  ^ 

After  having  stated  the  innocuity  of  the  action  of  air  onthe  spinal 
marrow,  I  have  tried  experiments  on  wounds  of  that  organ. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  clinicál  observations  proving  that  the  in- 
juries of  the  spinal  cord  are  not.  constantly  foUowed  by  death,  and 
that  the  paraplegia  which  is  the  result  of  these  wounds  máy  disap- 
f«ar  more  ot  lesa  completely  ;  but  there  is  no  observation  provinff 
the  possibility  of  an  entire  euration^  ¿.  6.,  of  a  íull  retum  of  sensibilr 
ity  ftid  of  voluntary  motion,  after  the  complete  transverse  section  of 
Ifce  spinal  cord.  The  oelebrated  experiments  of  Amemann,  Flourens^ 
Ollivier  (d'Anaers)  and  Jobert  (de  Lamballe)  have  left  tfate  qnestieo 
of  the  possibility  of  reoovery  after  complete  traverso  section  of  the 
mednlla  spinalis  heretofbre  linsettled. 

My  first  experiments,  made  upon  pi¿eons/had  shownme  anincipí* 
ent  retum  of  the  lost  functions  some  months  after  the  complete  aeó- 
tion  of  the  spinal  oord.t    I  añerwards  sáw  five  pigeons,  up9n  wfaieli 

«Traite  d' Anat.  e^  de  PhyúoL  4u  Svst  Nerr.  1843.  T.  1,  p.  376. 
tGat.  Medie,  de  París.  1849,  p.  tw. 
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8uch  a  section  had  been  made,  gaining  little  by  little,  and  at  last  en- 
úréljy  both  Bensibility  and  Tolurttary  motion.  I  haré  not  been  able 
^  to  examine  the  spinal  marrow  of  all  these  pigeons ;  but  npon  thiee 
of  them  tbe  most  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  injnred 
cord  bas  been  made.  One  of  these  three  animáis  had  been  operated 
apon  eigjteen  montbs  before  the  anatómica!  examination.  The  hifl» 
tory  of  this  pigeon  is  very  interestin^.  Its  spinal  cord  was  entirdy 
émded  transversely  between  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  costal  vertebre.— 
The  operation  was  foilowed  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  both  as  regarded  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  voluntary  movements  began  to  show  them* 
selves,  ín  connection  with  reflex  actions  ;  and  sensibility  appeared 
to  exÍBt  anew.  These  powers  gradually  augmented  ;  ana  six  months 
after  the  operation,  the  bird  could  stand  for  some  minutes,  but  fell 
as  Boon  as  it  attempted  to  walk.  In  the  course  of  the  seventhmonth 
it  began  to  walk,  bnt  unsteadily,  helping  itself  constantly  v^ith  its 
wings«  By  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  it  could  walk  slowly  with- 
out  eupport ;  but  if  it  attempted  to  walk  fast,  it  fell  over,  unless  it 
supported  itself  with  its  wings.  When  it  was  walking  a  little  faster 
than  usual,  it  loonened  its  wings  a  little,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  prevent 
itself  from  falling.  The  beginhing  of  the  thirteenth  montli,  it  could 
run.  Fifteen  months  after  the  operation,  its  progression  seemed  in 
all  respects  normal,  save  that  a  certain  degree  of  stiffiíees  remained 
in  its  gait.  The  generativo  function  also,  which  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  bv  ihe  operation,  was  completely  restored.  It  was  a  male. 
My  friend,  Dr.  Ch.  Robin,  assisted  me  in  the  autopsy  of  that  pigeon. 
'  We  found  a  bundle  of  cellular  fibres  uniting  the  dura  mater  to  a  part 
of  the  spinal  cord  where  a  whitish,  opaque  circular  Une  existed.  At 
that  place  the  cord  was  somewhat  contracted,it8  transverse  diameter 
being  smaller  than  elsewhere.  A  very  fine  londtudinal  slice  of  the 
f  cord  taken  from  the  place  of  contraction,  and  examined  with  the  mi- 

^  crosoope,  showed  us  a.  great  number  of  normal  double  and  single- 

edged  n«rvous  tubes.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  that  cicatrix, 
except :  Ist,  that  the  nerve-fibres  exhibited,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
usual,  those  varicosities  which  are  found  in  nerve-fibres  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cerebral  nerves  ;  2d,  that  the  nervous 
oorpuscles,  instead  of  being  only  in  the  central  part  of  the  cord,  were 
•cattered  everywhere  amidst  the  nerve-tubes. 

In  two  other  cases,  the  microscopical  examination  having  heeíf 
made  by  my  friend  s  Dr.  Lebert  and  Dr.  Follín,  we  found  a  like  re- 
unión of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  cord. 

In  several  guinea-pigs,  in  which  I  had  made  the  section  throagb 
only  one  half  of  tbe  spinal  cord,  an  ingomplete  return  of  voluntary 
power  was  observed  within  seven  or  eifi^ht  months  after  the  operation. 
In  case  of  one  of  those,  a  guinea*pig  which  had  been  subjected  to  this 
operation  the  year  before,  and  in  which  sensibility  appeared  to  have 
I  been  completely  restored.  and  voluntary  movement  less  completely» 

I  made,  with  my  friend  M.  Laboulbere,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
injnred  part.  we  foxmd  that  the  section  had  traversed  both  the  pos* 
terior  columns,  as  well  the  anterior  and  lateral  columna,  and  a  poi^ 
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tíon  of  the  grey  Bubstánce  on  the  rigbt  side,  all  of  ^hich  parta  ex- 
hibited  a  sort  of  contractíoD.  the  continnity  of  the  divided  parta  be^ 
in^  re-establíehed  by  a  whitish  opaque  cicatrix.  On  examming  the 
aubstance  of  this  cicatrix,  we  found  it  in  part  made  up  of  fíbres  of  are- 
olar  tissue,  the  direction  of  which  was  transverse  or  very  slightly  ob- 
lique.  Thése  cellnlar  ñbres  were  crosscd  by  greatnumbersof  normal 
double-cdged  nerve-fibrés  isunning  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The 
nerve-fibres  were  found  uninterrnptedly  continuons  not  only  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cicatrix,  but  also  before  and  behind.  There 
were  a  small  number  of  nerve-corpuscle»  scattered  between  the  nerve 
and  areolar  íibres. 

From  thesé  researches  I  draw  the  following  conclusions  : 

Ist.  That  the  spinal  marrow,even  in  adult  mammalia,  may  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air  without  dangerto  the  Ufe  of  the  animal. 

2d.  That  wonnds  of  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  repaired. 

8d.  That  after  a  complete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
ñinctions  of  that  organ  may  be  entirely  restoréd. — Medical  Ecamxner. 


^0*^t0*^l^^^^t0^ 


Influence  of  the  Imagiiiation  of  ihe  Mother  upon  the  Poetiu. 

BT    L.    SLU88ER,    M.    D.,    OP   CANAL   FULTON,    OHIO. 


Whether  the  fcetus  in  útero  can  be  affected  in  its  development  by 
extraneons  causes,  bperating  through  the  imagination  of  the  mother; 
or,  at  what  period  of  utero-gestation  an  arrest  or  perversión  of  de- 
velopment can  take  place,  i!  at  all ;  or  the  precise  time  at  which 
those  influences  cease,  admittin^  that  the^  may  be  produced — are 
8ul)jects  upon  which  the  profession  are  divided.  Witnout  designing 
to  take  either  side  of  a  question  so  obscuro,  and  yct  so  speculative,  i 
shall  detail  a  case  in  pomt,  allowing  the  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

Mrs.  R ,  aged  about  34,  a  iady  of  more  than  ordinary  strength 

of  mind,  and  of  cultivated  intellect,  was  married  in  March,  1850. — 
She  is  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  has  always  been  regular  in  her 
menstrual  function.  About  four  months  after  marriage,  she  became 
pregnant ;  but  had  an  aborción  in  the  second  month,  excited,  as  she 
tupposed,  from  fatigue  in  a  long  walk.  IÍer  convalescence  was  some- 
%vhat  tedious,  as  «he  sufiered  considerably  from  uterine  hemorrhage. 

Her  catamenia  restoréd,  continued  uninterrupted  nqtil  June,  1851» 
when  they  were  again  suppressed.  The  ordinary  indications  follow- 
ing, she  Buspected  herself  again  pregnant,  in  which  suspicion  she 
was  in  due  time  confirmed  by  unmistakable  signs.  Gestation  pro- 
g^ressed  without  the  occurrence  of  anythinff  worthy  of  note,  ifc  the 
sixth  month  ;  up  to  that  period  she  enjoyea  unwontcd  health.     Ap- 

Eetite  good — bowels  regular — spirits  buoyant — sleep  refreshing — m 
rief,  sne  was  entirely  iree  from  those  tormenting  sympathetic  trou- 
bles,  no  less  common  than  harrassing  to  the  pregnant  femalc.  De« 
«irous  of  offspring,  she  looked  forward  with  bright  hopcs  and  fond  aQ^ 
tidpationa  to  her  expected  confinement 
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About  this  time,  a  cub  l)ear,  brought  from  California^  was  purchaih 
ed  bj  a  citizen  of  the  town  and  kept  in  an  out  buildingof  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing  her  residencc.  The  animal,  uniised  to  cióse  confinement,  kept  up 
a  strange  and  unearthly  noise,  much  resembling  that  made  by  a  hy 
natic  brother  of  Mrs.  K.  who  had  been  under  her  special  charge  for 
several  years  previous,  but  now  an  inmate  of  an  asylum.  The  pe- 
culiarly  distressing  noise  made  by  the  animal,  occasioned,  as  Mrs.  R. 
supposed,  by  want  of  food,  distressed  her  exceedingly.  She  had  fro^ 
quent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  animal,  which  always  increased  her 
trepidation  of  mind,  which  was  naturally  sensitive.  Every  effort  to 
control  her  feeUngs — to  fortify  her  mina/  and  resist  this  influence, 
was  unavailing.  The  bear  seemed  ever  present  in  her  mind.  This 
constant  excitement  soon  began  to  sensibly  aíTect  her  health«  Her 
restbecame  broken — appetite  impaired — boweis  costive  ;  in  short  the 
whole  train  of  sympathetic  disorders  frequent  in  her  condition«  were 
nnusnally  aggravated.  Medication  afibrded  but  temporary  relief. — 
Efforts  were  ma^e  to  have  the  bear  removed,  but  they  were  nnavail- 
ing^ 

On  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  28th  ult.,  while  yet  in  bed,  she  was 
awakened  from  sleep  by  a  discharge  of  water — the  membranes  hay- 
ing  mptured  spontaneously,  and  without  pain.  She  immediately  took 
a  portion  of  oil,  which  op^rated  in  a  few  honrs.  During  the  day  she 
had  a  free  discharge  of  water,  especially  at  every  movement  of  Che 
body,  but  she  experienced  noj}ain.  In  the  evening  I  was  called  in 
— made  an  examination,  and  found  the  os  utori  slightly  dilatad,  but 
tense — the  head  presenting.  About  midnight  ene  was  delivered 
of  a  female  child,  much  emaciated,  and  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  By 
means  of  external  stimuli,  and  the  substitution  of  artificial  respira  tion, 
the  child  was  recuscitated,  when  I  tied  thecord,  and  separated  itfrom 
the  placenta  which  followed  soon  after. 

The  child  lived  but  about  twenty  hours^  The  following  is  a  repoii 
ot  an  examination  made  of  it  by  Dr.  Dorland  and  myself,  previoos 
to  its  interment. 

The  feet  and  ancles  resemble  talipes  valc^us.  The  soles  of  tho 
feet  flat,  and  the  heeis  projecting  beyond  the  usual  length.  The 
thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  flexor  muscles  so  contract- 
ed  as  not  to  admit  of  full  extensión,  without  great  stretch  of  the  tis- 
sues  involved.  The  same  was  the  case  wíth  the  upper  extremities»^ 
The  arms  could  not  be  raised  abo  ve  a  right  angle  with  the  body. — 
The  wrists  tnrned  out — ^the  fingers  over-Iapped  each  other,  and  their 
flexor  tendons  were  contrapted.  The  nails  were  elevated  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  quite  pointed,  much  resembling  claws.  The  arms,  legs  and 
back  were  covered  with  a  fine  hair  from  tlft-ee  to  six  lines  in  length» 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  so  abundant  as  to  strike  all  whó  béheld 
it  with  wonder  and  astonlsbment  The  skin  along  the  limbs  and  back 
was  remarkably  rougb.  In  other  respects,  the  áppearance  of  the 
child  was  natural,  though  we  did  not  examine  the  interna!  organs. — 
The  facial  and  cranial  developmettls  wero  perfect.  The  chiId  had 
nursed,  and  had  a  motion  of  the  boweis  previous  to  its  death,  but  no 
discharge  of  uriñe. 
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The  physiologieal  qüestionin volved  in  ihis  case  is,  could  the  foetas, 
«t  the  period  oí  advatice  indicated,  [not  less  than  Bix,  ñor  more  than 
aeven  montfasj  be  susceptible  of  an  alteration  from  a  normal  copdi- 
tíoA,  presupposing  that  up  to  that  period  there  wás  a  perfect  devel- 
opment  í  As  the  muscular  and  dermoid  tissues  are  the  last  formed, 
could  their  development  have  been  arrésted  from  extraneons  causes 
operating  through  the  mind  of  the  mother  1 — Medical  Ecaminer. 
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IKagiMBit  of  Lunpiéiit  Pütliidi  Fidaioiialis.  (PiibiKmajrjr  ConsnittpiiioiiO 

From  the  late  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Waishe  on  the  ^^Heart  and 
Zungt"  which  has  been  críticallj  analyzed  by  Dr.  Rouanet,  in  this 
and  the  preceding  number,  we  extract.the  foUowiag  graphíc  summary 
of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  incipiant  Phthisis. 

(a)  A  young  adnit,  who  has  had  an  obstínate  cough,  whieh  com- 
menced  without  coryza,  and  withóut  aiiv  very  obvious  cause,  a  cough 
dt  first  dry  and  subseqaently  attended  ior  a  time  with  watery  or  mu- 
cílaginouB-looking  expectoration,  and  who  has  wandering  pains  aboat' 
the  chest,  and  loses  flesb  aven  slightly,  is,  in  all  pi'obability,  phthisical. 
(6)  If  there  be  haomoptysis  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm,  even,  the  di- 
apiosis  becomesy  if  the  patient  be  a  male,  and  positively  free  from 
ftBeurism  and  mitral  disease,  almost  positivo,  (c)  if,  in  addition,  there 
be  slight  dulness  under  percussioa  at  one  apex,  with  jerking  or  divi- 
ded  and  harsh  respiration,  while  the  resonance  af  the  stemal  notch 
ia  natural,  the  diagnosis  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  becomes  next  to 
abfoiutely  certain.  But  not  absolutely  oertam;  for  I  have  known  ev- 
ery  one  of  the  conditions  in  a^  h  and  c^  exist,  (except  hasmoptysis,  the 
defícienay  of  which  was  pui-ely  accidental)  when  one  apex  was  in- 
filtrated  with  encephaloid  cáncer,  and  no  cáncer  had  been  discovered 
elaewhere  to  suggest  to  tha  physician  its  presence  in  the  luns:.  {e)  If 
there  be  cough,  euchasdescribed,  and  periiíanent  weakness  and  hoarse» 
ness  of  the  voice,  the  chances  are  verv  strong  (províded  he  be  non- 
syphilitic,)  that  the  patient  is  phthisical.  {/)  If  decidedly  harsh  respi- 
ration  exist  at  the  lef t  apex,  or  at  the  right  apeX  behind,  if  the  rhy  thm 
of  the  act  be  soch  as  I  have  called  coggeárwked^  and  there  be  dulness , 
80  slight  even  as  to  require  the  dynamic  test  Ibr  its  discoverv,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  existenceof  phthieis.  (^)  If,  with  the  same 
oombination  of  circumstances,  deep  inspiration  evokes  a  few  clicks  of 
dry  crackiing  rhonchus,  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served,  is  absolutely  certain.  (A)  If  these  clicks,  on  snbseqent  ex<^ 
amination,  grow  more  liquid,  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  sec* 
ixA  stage  may  be  posiiifBly  announced.  {%)  If  there  be  riight  flatten- 
ii^  unckr  one  clavicle,  with  dqfíciency  of  expansión  movement,  harsh 
respiration  and  slight  dulness  under  percussion,  without  the  local  or 
general  symptoms  of  phthisifi,  the  first  stage  of  tuberculization  can- 
net  be  diagnosticated  with  any  snrety,  unless  there  be  incipient  signs 
at  the  other  apex  also;  the  eondíiions  in  qneeiton,  limited  to  one  side, 
might  dependen  chronic  pneumonía,  or  on  thick  indnration-matter 
in  the  pleura.     {Je)  The  existence,  of  limited  though  marked,  dulness, 
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under  one  clayicley  with  bronchial  respiration  and  pectoriliquy,  so 
po\yerñil  as  to  be  painful  to  the  ear»  the  other  apex  giving  natural 
results,  will  not  justifj  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis.  I  bave  knowo  this 
combination  whcn  the  apex  oí  the  lung  was  of  model  health,  and  a 
fibrous  mas8,  the  size  of  á  walnut,  lay  between  the  two  laminse  of  the 
pleura.  I  would  even  go  further,  and  say  that  the  combination  in 
questíon  is  rather  hostile,  than  otherwise,  to  the  admission  of  phthisis; 
aSy  had  tuberculous  excavation  formed  on  one,  the  other  lung  would, 
in  infinite  probabilíty^  have  been  affected  in  an  earlier  stage.  (¿) 
Pneúinonia,  limíted  to  the  supra  and  infra-clavicnlar  región  on  one 
side,  and  not  extending  backwards,  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  tu- 
berculous.  (m)  Subccepitant  rhonchus,  limited  to  one  base  posterior- 
ly,  is  not,  as  bas  been  said,  peculiar  to  tubercle;  it  may  exisí  in  em- 
physema,  and  in  mitral  disease.  {n)  Chronic  peritonitis,  in  a  per- 
son  aged  more  than  fífiy  years,  provided  cáncer  can  be  excluded,  in- 
volves,  as  a  necessity,  the  existence  of  tuberdes  in  the  lungs.  To 
this  law  of  Louis's,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  qualifícation,  provided 
Bright's  disease  be  also  absent.  {o)  Pleurisy  with  efiusion,  wnich  runs 
it  chronic  course,  in  spite  of  ordinary  treatment,  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  tuberculous  or  cancerous;  the  charactet*  of  the  symptoms, 

Íreviously  to  the  pleurisy,  will  ^enerally  decide  between  the  two.  ( jp) 
^ouble  pleurisy,  with  eflusion,  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  significant  of 
tubercle;  for  it  may  depend  on  Brieht's  disease.  If  the  latter  dis- 
ease can  be  excluded,  carcinoma  and  pyohsemia  remain,  as  other  poa- 
sible  causes,  {q)  If  a  young  adult,  free  irom  dysentery,  and  who 
has  not  resided  in  tropical  cTimates,  suSers  from  obstínate  diarrhcea, 
which  goes  on,  month  after  month,  with  slight  remissions  or  inter- 
missions,  even  though  there  be  no  cough,  he  is,  in  most  strong  prob- 
ability,  pbthisicaL  If  phy8Ícalsigns,to  the  slightest  amount^exist  at 
either  apex,  he  is,  almost  to  absolute  certainty,  phthisical.  (r)  If  a 
young  adult,  free  from  secondary  syphilis  .ana  spermatorrhoda,  and 
not  dissolute  in  bis  habits,  steadily  lose  weight,  without  clear  cause, 
he  is,  in  all  probability,  phthisical,  even  tlft)ugh  no  subiective  chest- 
symptoms  exist.  («)  but  he  is  not  by  any  means  certamly  so;  for  he 
may  have  latent  cáncer  in  some  unimportant  organ,  or  he  may  have 
chronic  pneumonía,  {t)  Nay,  more,  he  may  steadily  lose  weight, 
have  dry  cough,  occasional  diarrhcBa,  and  night-sweats,  and  present 
dulness  under  percussion,  and  bronchial  respiration  under  both  cla> 
vicies,  and  yet  be  non-phthisical.  I  have  known  all  this  occur  in 
cases,  both  when  the  lungs  were  infiltrated  superiorlv  with  primary 
enccphaloid  cáncer,  and  when  they  contained  secondary  nodules  of 
the  same  kind.  (t^)  Failure  of  weight  becomes  less  valuable  as  a 
sign  of  phthisis,  the  longer  the  thirtieth  yea^has  been  passed.  («) 
The  discovery  of  cardiac  disease,  witl^  marked  symptoms,  deposes 
against,  but  does  not  exelude,  the  existence  of  active  tnberculization. 
(w)  The  existence  of  cáncer  in  any  organ,  is  unfavorable  to  the  pres- 
encc  of  tuberculous  disease;  but  tubercle  and  cáncer  may  co-oxist, 
even  in  the  same  lung. — [If,  O.  Medn  dk  Surg.  Jowm. 
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▼axietiet  of  Suicide- 


Self-murdtr  is  that  yoluntary  rational  suicide  which  va  impHed  in 
the  technical  phraseolo^  of  felo  de  se.  Suicide  is  not  always  insan- 
ity;  it  occurs  nnder  circnmstances  whichdo  not  indícate  incapaci- 
tatcd  judgment  or  diseased  will.  It  may  be  the  sinful  result,  in  an 
QDchristian  mind,  of  a  vigorous  comparison  betwixt  long-continued 
mental  di^tress  and  transient  physical  pain,  betwixt  one  mode  of  vio- 
lent  death  and  another,  betwixt  present  actual  wretchedness,  and  a 
doubtful  condition  of  future  existence.  It  may  be  evil  done  that^ood 
may  come;  thus  Leónidas  volunteered  the  required  loss  of  Herac- 
leidan  blood  at  Thermopylse;  Martius  Cnrtius  leaped  into  the  chasm; 
the  citizens  of  Calais  onered  themselves  for  the  gallows;  and  the  vir- 

E*n  may  prefer  suicide  to  certain  dishonor.  In  some  countries  suicide 
18  been  in  certain  circumstances  a  reh'gious  duty  or  cnstomary  eti- 
quette.  The  Japanese  dígnitary  rips  up  his  abdomen  when  disgraced 
fix>m  office;  the  concubines  of  the  Peruvian  Inca  sacrificed  themselves 
on  bis  tomb;  and  the  Hindoo  widow  immolates  herself  on  the  funeral 
fire.  Self-miirder  is,  however,  I  believe,  the  rarest  form  of  suicide. 
It  is  presumed  to  be  a  sane  act,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidencei 
wfaen  such  motives  as  the  above  areclcaily  traceable;  buteven  then 
when  it  is  the  deed  of  remorse  or  despair,  it  is  the  resuJt  of  a  condi- 
tion as  uncontrollable  by  the  judgment  as  a  diseased  impulse.  Sui- 
cide, preceded  by  revengeful  murder,  following  intélligible  motives, 
implies  felo  de  se.  The  less  painful,  and  the  more  gradual  the  mode 
of  death  selected,  the  grcater  would  be  the  presumption  of  sanity. 
Death  by  poison,  charcoal  vapor,  or  chioroform,  would  less  indícate 
a  diseased  impulse  than  would  pistoling,  cutting  the  throat,  or  prc'^ 
cipitation.  The  presumption  of  insanity  would  also  be  weakenea  by 
the  fact  of  self-destruction  being  the  reault  of  a  community  of  rcso* 
liition;  as  when  the  member  of  a  suicide  club,  if  such  a  society  exist» 
Í8  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  the  crew  of  a  boarded  ship  blow  themselves 
and  the  enemy  into  the  air,  or  the  daughters  of  a  Lord  Archibald 
plunge  together  into  the  lake.  The  conjunct  suicide  of  two  indTviduals 
only,  eepecially  of  the  opposite  sex,  may,  however,  be  conjunction  of 
insanity,  with  a  diseaseaintensity  of  sympathetic  emotion. 

Insane  Suicide  is  the  phenomenon  of  self-destruciion  occurring 
amongst  those  laboring  imder  any  of  the  forms  oí  insanity,  as  aU 
teady  spoken  of,  and  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  ta  dilate.  The  deed 
Í8  to  be  held  as  resultíng  from  the  mental  disease  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  is  committed  by  a  lunatic,  whether  it  can  be  seen  to  be  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  disprderly  judgment  or  not;  for^e  can  neither 
tracé  all  the  diseased  motives  which  govem  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
sane, ñor,  as  we  have  áiready  seen,  reconcile  their  actions  with  the 
objects  which  impelled  them.  There  is  no  rationale  in  the  doíngs  of 
janacy. 

Suicidal  moral  tMonUy. — ^Tfae  cases  of  self-destruction  which  we 
are  to  consider  as  belonging  to  this  class,  díffer  from  what  I  have 
termed  self-murder,  in  wmg  nnoombined  with  manifest  disease  of 
the  underatandiog*    The  suicidal  propensity  is»  in  some  instances,  a 
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form  of  insanity,  per  se,  a  variei]^  of  moral  insanity,  and  imacooiii- 

Eaníed  bj  incapacity  of  judgment;  in  other  cases  it  only  appears  to 
e  sOy  the  iotellectual  disorder  beingekher  uodisplayod  ot  overlooked. 
The  simplest  example  of  puré  saicidal  ímpiilsep  uncon^iiicated  witk 
disordered  jadgment — 9uicide  from  loss  of  cootrol — ib  tba  self-dei- 
truction  which  may  be  the  result  of /¡wdnatíoa— the  feeling  whoie 
approach  some  oí  you  possibly^  may  nave  experienced  in  yonr  own 
persoD  in  lookii^  over  a  precipitóos  height  The  nataraJ-«»that  is  to 
say,  the  healthy  impulse  in  sach  a  position  wouki  be  ao  excitemesít 
of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation;  the  opjKised  feeling,  thoogh  per- 
haps  common,  is  truly  anormal,  and  has,  it  is  probable,  a  pathologieal 
source,  and  may  be  alUed  to  that  feeliog  oí  vértigo  wnich  is  stiD 
more  common  io  sach  a  situation.  This  last  is  said  to  be  a  aensatios 
developed  only  in  the  special  circumstanoe  of  an  immediate  taogibk 
connectíon  with  the  pomt  towards  which  the  eye  is  directed;  itisfeit 
in  looking  from  a  precipice,  but  not  from  the  car  of  a  balloon;  and  a 
similar  sensation  attends  looking  up  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  clifl| 
or  to  the  high  roof  in  the  interior  of  a  caihedral,  out  does  not  iQte^ 
fere  with  one  gazing  on  the  sky.  It  would  be  interestios  could  it  be 
loiown  whether  the  suicidal  impulse  is  ever  developed  in  lookiag 
downward  fi:om  a  balloon.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  suicide  from 
snggestive  opportunity,  that  it  is  a  morbid  phenomenoo.  It  is  the 
most  producible  of  all  the  insane  impulses.  Were  s  convenient 
noose  to  be  hun^  np  in  the  sleeping  apartments  of  a  hiaatic  asyfauB, 
doubtless  more  tnan  those  who  went  to  bed  suicidally  inclined,  woidd 
be  found  suspended  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  so  discreditaUe  to  tfae 
conntry  that  the  gallery  of  the  Monuinent  was  fonnd  necesaary  to 
be  encaged)  as  that  it  was  not  so  protecfted  before  that  necessity  wai 
preved.  [Korthem  Laocat 


SympaHiifis  of  (he  JCnd  mtík  ihe  Body* 

All  ^e  aware  of  the  wonderful  infinenoe  exerted  by  the  conditioo 
of  the  body  upon  the  facalties  and  afifections  of  the  soul.  Tbe  foi- 
lowing,  from  tne  Essay  on  Indigestión,  by  Dr.  Jime?  Johnson,  con- 
tains  some  very  remarkable  facts: — 

^'Many  a  happy  ^nd  lucky  thougbt  haa  flprcmg  from  an  empt^ 
stomacht  Many^  an  important  ondertaking  biui  befin  ruíned  by  a  hii 
of  undigested  pickle — ^many  a  well-laid  soheme  has  iailed  in  execu- 
tÍQn  from  a  drop  of  green  bíle— many  a  terrible  aad  merciless  ediet 
has  gone  forth  m  consequenoe  of  an  irritiited  ga^tric  nerve.  Tb# 
character  of  n^en's  minds  has  often  suffered  from  temporary  derange- 
ments  of  the  body;  and  ihus,  health  may  naüce  the  same  man  a  hero 
in  the  field,  whom  dyspepsia  may  render  imbdoile  in  the  cabioet 

Dr.  J.  illustrates  fais  subject  in  bis  usual  felicitous  manner.  1%c 
folio wing  are  some  of  his  remarks: — 

^  I  lately  saw  a  gentleman  of  brilUant  talepto  «nd  |)iKdific  genial 
who  could  sit  down  and  wríte  extemporaoeoualy  whoJle  pages  of  ssp- 
eripr  poeti^al  effuaíonsí  ^ñüi  soai^ljr  M  efij^rt  of  it^  mim,  9aA  ^ 
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would  yet,  from  a  Budden  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  be  so 
completely  and  qntckiy  prostrated  in  mtellectnalpower,  as  notto  be 
able  to  wríte  three  linos  on  the  most  common  subject.  On  a  late  oe- 
casion,  when  he  had  mereij  to  communicate  an  official  transaction 
tha^  required  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines  in  the  plainest  lan- 
uage,  he  could  not  put  pen  to  paper,  though  the  attempt  was  made 
ftj  úmeñ  in  the  course  ef  two  days.  At  length  he  was  forced  to 
tfirow  hiinself  into  a  post-chaisey  and  perform  a  long  journey  to  de- 
liver  orally  what  might  have  been  done  in  one  minute  by  the  pen. — 
In  half  an  hour  ai'ter  this  ride  was  performed,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
mu  ode  descriptíve  of  his  own  state  of  nervous  irritability,  which 
would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the  pen  of  a  Byron. 

*^  The  anthor  of  this  essay  has  himself  been  so  enervated  by  a  fit 
of  what'  is  called  indigestión,  as  to  be  ntterly  incapable  of  breaking 
the  seal  of  a  letter  for  twenty-four  hours;  though,  to  all  appearance, 
m  eood  health  at  the  time.  Equally  astonishing  and  unacountable 
k  tne  degree  of  tímidity,  terror,  incapacity,  or  whatev^r  other  magie 
•pell  it  is,  which  anihilátes,  for  a  time,  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind, 
and  renders  the  victim  of  dyspepsia  afraid  of  his  own  shadow-— or 
of  things  more  nnsubstantíal,  if  possible,  than  shadows." 

Again  he  says:  **  It  is  under  the  influence  of  such  paroxysnis  as 
Ihese,  I  am  thorou^hly  convicted,  that  nine-tenths  oí  those  melancho- 
Ij  instances  of  sniciae,  which  shock  the  ears  of  the  public,  take 
piace." 

Wo  haré  no  doubt  of  it.  We  have  seén  men  of  the  strongest 
laiAds — strbngest,  we  mean,  but  for  thcir  discases — as  utterly  over- 
eóme by  a  parozysm  of  indigestión,  as  Dr.  J.  says  he  has  been;  and 
we  have  seen  them  on  the  very  brínk,  too,  of  seli-destruction.  How 
little  do  mankind  know  of  the  reciproca!  influence  of  mind  and  ma^ 
^tV^Preíbyteria/n  Advócate. 


W^0^0*0^0^ 


YAGAÍfOY  FOB  A  DocTOR.— ^rcnies,  the  Indian  Agcnt  in  New- 
Mexico,  wrote  home  on  the  Slst  of  March,  that  he  knew  of  anopen- 
ing  for  an  enterprising  Physician.  A  yacancy  had  happened  ana  he 
toTd  tiQw.  One  of  the  Éutaws  on  the  San  Juan  River  was  taken 
sick.  and  an  Indian  Doctor  from  the  Rio  Verde  was  called  in  to  at- 
tena  líim.  Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  weakness 
of  the  prescription  of  the  doctor,  the  patient  died  and  was  buried.-r 
After  tne  funeral  the  Doctor  was  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  tied 
i^),  shot  and  scalped;  his  wife's  hair  was  cat  ofT;  his  house  bumed, 
ccmtaiqíng  all  his  property,  and  all  his  animáis  killed.  This  is  the 
lá^  ámong  these  Indians,  regulating  doctors.  The  vacancy  is  yet 
unfilled.  [Exch. 

Quiicms  IN  Urticaria.  By  Dr.  Wickham. — Dr.  Wickfaam  has 
feu^din  the  wards  of  M.  Legroux  several  cases  of  urticaria,  compli- 
cáis with  severo  pain  in  the  joints,  yield  readi^  to  quinine — a  re- 
inedy,  he  observes,  also  useful  in  simple  urticaria,  which  exhibits  the 
8añí0  fugacious  cbaracters  as  rheumatism. — Bw.  Ifed,  Chr.^  viü.  p. 


&dd  BVDBOPUOBU» 

Hydropliobia- 


We  fínd  the  following  among  the  miscellaneous  selections  ot  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercitry.  It  is  an  authentic  statement,  and  if  M» 
Buisson  is  a  pcrson  worthy  of  credence,  the  information  which  it 
discIosGs  Í8  01  grave  importnnce,  not  only  to  the  medical  &culy,  bat 
tothé  whole  human  familj.  That  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ahonld 
have  treated  it  with  disregard  8o  long  is,  perhaps»  aitributable  to  itB 
having  been  anonymonsly  commiinicated. 

*^  M.  Buisson  has  written  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science^  to  claím 
as  his  a  small  treatise  on  hydrophobia,  addressed  to  the  Academy  «o 
far  back  as  1835,  and  signed  with  a  single  initial.  The  case  referred 
to  in  that  treatise  was  his  own.  The  particulars  and  the  modeof  cure 
adopted  were  as  folio ws:  He  had  been  called  to  visit  a  woman  who 
for  ihree  days,  was  said  to  be  sufiering  under  this  disease.  She  had 
the  usual  symptoms,  contraction  of  the  throat,.  inability  to  swallow, 
abundant  secfetion  of  saliva,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Her  neigh- 
bors  said  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  road  dog  about  forty  days  before^ 
At  her  own  urgent  entreaties  she  was  bled,  and  died  a  few  hours  af* 
ter,  as  wasexpected.  M.  Buisson,  who  had  his  hands  covered  with 
blood,  incautiously  cleansed  them  with  a  .towel  which  had  been  used 
to  wipe  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  He  then  had  an  ulceration  npon 
one  of  his  ñngers,  yet  thought  it  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the  saliva  that 
adhered  with  a  little  water.  The  ninth  day  after,  being  in  his  cabri- 
olet,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  throat,  and  one  still 
greater  in  his  eyes.  The  saliva  was  continually  pouring  into  his  mouth; 
the  impression  of  a  current  of  air,  and  the  sight  oT  brilliant  bodies 

fáve  him  a  painful  sensation;  his  bodv  appeared  to  himsolightthat 
e  felt  as  though  he  could  leap  to  a  prodigious  height.  He  experienced, 
he  said,  a  wish  to  run  and  hite,  not  men,  but  animáis  and  inanimate 
bodies.  Finally,  he  drank  with  difficnlty,  and  the  sight  of  water 
was  still  more  aistressing  to  him  than  the  pain  in  the  throat.  These 
symptoms  recurred  every  five  minutes,  and  it  appeared  to  him  ais 
though  the  pain  commenced  in  the  aíTected  finger,  and  extended 
idhence  to  the  shoulder.  From  the  whole  of  the  symptoms,  he'judged 
nimself  afflicted  with  hydrophobia,  and  resolved  to  termínate  his 
life  in  a  vapor  bath.  Having  entered  one  for  that  parpóse,  he  caused 
the  heat  to  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  se.venty  degrees  thirty-ñx 
minutes,  Fahrenheit,  when  he  was  eauallv  surprísed  and  delighted  to 
find  himself  free  of  all  complaint.  He  feft  the  bathin^  room  weU, 
dined  heartily,  and  drank  more  thañ  usual.  Since  that  time,  he  saya, 
he  has  treated  in  the  same  manner  more  than  eighty  persons  bitten, 
in  four  of  whom  the  symptoms  had  declared  themselves;  and  in  no 
case  has  he  failed,  except  in  the  case  of  one  child,  seven  years  oíd, 
who  died  in  the  bath.  The  mode  of  treatment  he  recommends  1% 
that  the  person  bit  should  take  a  certain  number  of  vapoc  baths, 
(commonly  called  Russian,^  and  should  induce  every  night  a  violent 
perspiration,  by  wrapping  nimself  in  fiannels,  and  covering  himself 
with  a  feather.bed;  the  perspisation  is  favored  by  drinkine  freely  of 
a  warm  decoction  of  sarsaparílla.    He  declares,  so  convioced  is  he 
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of  the  eíBcacy  of  bis  mode  of  treatmeot,  that  he  will .  suffer  himself 
to  be  inoculated  witb  the  disease.  As  a  proof  of  the  utilíty  of  copi- 
OU8  and  continual  perspíratíon,  he  relates  the  folio wing  anecdote: — 
A  relativo  of  the  musícían  Gretry  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  at  the 
sama  time  with  many  other  persoñs,  who  all  died  of  hydropnobia. — 
For  hÍ8  party  feeling  the  firat  symptoms  of  the  disease  he  took  to  dan- 
cing night  ana  day,  sayin^  that  he  wished  to  die  gaíly.  He  recov» 
ered.  AÍ.  Buisson  also  cites  the  oíd  stories  of  dancing  being  a  rem- 
edy  for  the  hite  of  a  tarántula;  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  animáis  in  which  this  madness  is  most  frequcntly  found  to-devel- 
qpe  itself  spontaneously,  are  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which  never  ^ 
perspire." 

Remabks. — Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  the  reliability  of  the 
above  statements,  it  is  certain  that  in  Ilydrophia  a  deñnite,  añd  spe- 
cific  mat&ries  morhi^  or  matter  of  disease^  is  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem  of  the  sufierer,  being  conveyed  m  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal 
into  the  blood.  The  lapee  of  time  that  occurs  before  the'  manifeita- 
tion  of  hydrophobic  symptoms,  shows  also  that  the  animal  poison,  like 
that  of  Typhus  FQver,  &c.,  sets  np  changos — ^perhaps  a  peculiar 
fermenlation — ^in  the  blood.  In  this  view  of  the  case  nothiog  can 
be  more  rational  than  an  effort  to  jemove  this  morbific  matter  by 
copious  and  repeated  pcrspirationSí  kept,  of  course^  within  the  re- 
active powers  of  the  patient. 

But  there  is  anotlier  remedy  well  wortby  of  attention.  I  alinde  to 
the  Scuteüaria  Zaterifloraf  or  Scxdicap.  So  far  as  known  this  plant 
is  totally  harmless.  Yet  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  has  been 
giyen  in  hydrophobia  with,  so  /ar  as  could'  be  judged,  enti'rely  favor- 
able  results.  The  scuUcap  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  tea,  in  al- 
most  unlimited  quantities.  It  is  an  excelient  antispasmodic  and  dia- 
phoretia  Hencei  after  the  disease  has  dedared  itself,  this  remedy 
meets  both  indications  of  the  case,— ^reveatiog  or  mitígating  tto^ 
oftíYuIsions,  and  by  perspiratipn  helping  to  remove  the  ofiending 
virut  from  the  blood.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  combine  with  it  the 
vapor  baih. 

The  foUowing  is  annexed  without  vouohing  for  its  authenticity  or 

valué.    The  use  of  the  ehUnride  as  a  looal  correctivo  of  the  wonnd, 

perhaps  as  ao  antidote  to  só  much  of  the  poison  ^s  remains  in  it,  seems 

reasonable.    Caustica  have  long  been  recommended,  and  witfa  theae 

it  íb  advised  to  keep  up  a  dischaif^e  for  some  time  from  the  wound. 

Whicheyer  is  applied,  it  should  be  done  early  ;  but  if  the  wound  has  • 

healed,  it  is  stüi  well  to  cut  outthe  cicatriz,  and  keep  up  the  discharge, 

as  in  the  firat  instance,  by  the  application  of  the  chioride,  or  the  or- 

dinarv  caustica^    The  treatment  below  given  is  9aid  to  prove  an  al- 
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most  sure  preventive  of  tbe  disease,  as  will  be  seen.  It  ís  recoinmend« 
ed  by  M.  Cosar.  While  we  should  not  have  too  much  faith  in  any 
apecific  course  for  Hjdrophobia,  it  is  well  to  remetnber  that  the  dis- 
ease has  been  nndpubtedly  cured  or  prevented  in  many  instances  by 
iDdian  Doctora,  and  others ;  and  surely  it  in  worth  while  to  obtain 
and  diñuse  upon  tbis  subject  the  scattered  raya  of  ligi^t,  nowsospar' 
ingly  epread  abroad  as  to  do  little  more  than  render  tbe  darkneseim- 
der  which  both  profession  and  people  labor,  "  visible*''  Here  is  the 
paragraph  referred  to, 

.  Take  two  table  spoonfuls  of  ^sh  chloríde  of  litne,  in  powder,  mix 
it  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  with  tbis  wash  keep  the  woundscoD- 
stantly  bathed  and  frequentiy  renewed.  The  chloriDe  gas  poflsssse» 
the  power  of  decompoeiiig  the  tremendous  poison,  and  renc^rs  miU 
and  harmless  that  venom  against  whose  resistless  attack  the  artillery 
of  Bcience  has  been  so  long  directed  in  vain.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
that  tbis  wash  should  be  applied,  as  soon  as  possible  after  tbe  inflicc- 
ión of  the  \>ite.  The  foUowing  are  the  resulta  of  tbis  treatment:— 
From  1810  to  1824,  the  number  of  persona  admitted  into  Breelan 
f  Hospital  was  184,.  of  wbom  only  two  aied  ;  from  1783  to  1824,  into 

the  Hospital  of  Zurich,  223  persons  were  bitten  by  different  auimals, 
(182  by  dogs,)  of  whom  only  four  died, 

Now  that  tbis  fearfal  disease'  is  appearing  in  varióos  parta  of  the 
country,  will  not  our  friends  who  may  have  new  views  or  treatmenl 
}  to  recommend,  obligo  the  patrons  and  conductora  of  the  Journal,  hj 

famishing  the  same  early  for  our  pagesT  i. 


■«^k^k^k#%^^^^M^^p- 


Siv Fi«E  CcTBB  roB  Cbovf»— Wo  find  in  the  Jaomal  of  Health, 
the  following  simple  cure  for  tbis  dangerous  disei^e«  Those  wbo  have 
passed  nijghts  of  great  agony  at  the  bed-side  of  beloved  childreo,  wlll 
Yreaerure  it  up  ás  a  valnable  piece  of  information.  If  a  child  is  takeo 
Irith  citoup,  instantly  apply  cold  water,  ice  ¡f  possible,  auddenly  apd 
freely  to  the  neek  and  cnett  with  a  sponee.  Tbe  breathiDg  will  in- 
itanuy  be  relieved.  So  soon  as  poasibtó,  let  tfaie  auflTerer  drínk^tf 
much  as  it  can;  tben  wipe  it  dry^  coirer  it  up  warm,  and  soon  a  qu' 
et  slumber  will  relieve  the  parents'  anziety.  and  leád  tbe  heart  io 
tkankftilness  to  the  power  which  hatgiven  to  tbe  puré  guahing  foao' 
Uia  aucb  medical  qualitiea.  [Ésck 

-TRAitSAonoNe  op  thb  Nationíx  E.  M.  AaeoGiAnoar*— Tkif  woA 
is  now  rapídly  being  pnt  in  type«  and  wiU  be  ready  for  sale  ^y  ^ 
the  present  month  ( July").  the  pubtiaher,  Mr.  Darrow,  iagetting  oot 
the  woik  in  ezcellent  style.  Orden  tnaj  he  aent  on  at  ODca  to  & 
í>ftrfow,  or  to  ihe  £48.  of  the  Journal.  £dí' 
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A  New  Subject. — The  properlies,  and  some  oftherelalionstoliv- 
ing  bodieSi  of  Carbón,  Oxygen,  and  Hydrogen,  among  elementar^  sub- 
Stances,  and  of  Carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water,  among  compounds,  ha  ve 
now  been  patssed  briefly  under  review.  These  substances  are  all  in- 
anímate.  They  are  chemical^  in  the  crdinary  sense  of  that  term,  that 
Í8,  dead'chemicalj  or  a-zoo^chemical.  They  are  simply  mineral  in  their 
character ;  and  havé  never  been  discovered  to  possess  ány  higher 
powers  than  other  gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  They  bave  never  shown 
the  most  distant  approach  to  the  manifestation  of  Zife ;  and  so  long 
a»  they  are  not  componnded  above  the  degrees  in  whióh  we  have 
found  thetn,  probably  never  can. 

But  we  now  approach  the  consideration  of  a  new  class  of  substan- 
ces, which  rise  in  importance  infinitely  above  tho^e  jnst  named,  and 
which,  in  the  tnam/estatians  and  foweré  they  are  capable  of,  stand 
apart  from  them  by  a  chasm  which  no  art  can  measuré)  and  no  dis'- 
coveríes  fiU  with  intermedíate  links.  These,  too,  are  chemical,  bnt 
iMng'chemkali  or  súChchemiGol*  The  difference  between  hublling  toa- 
tér  and  blushing  bloody — who  üan  calcúlate  it  T  The  vast  remove  be- 
tween inert  carbón  and  theenergizing,  evolving  pIant«>8tructure,'-rWho 
can  measure  it  7  Or  who  will  find  links  in  substaAces  lying  between 
tbe  Carbón  and  the  plant,  with  which  to  bridge  over  this  impassable 
gnlf ;  and  show,  b^  "  easy  stages,"  how  and  why  what  once  was  dead 
becomea  aRve,  or  how  the  passive  mineral  is  transformed  inte  the  al- 
most  creativo  "  living  tlung. "  It  can  not  be  done  ;  and  I  have  in- 
troduced  my  snbject  with  a  question,  for  the  parpóse  of  showing  that 
(|uettion  to  be  nnansweraMe. 

No  philosopby  can  show  us  the  connection  between  the  elemente, 
and  thé  tree  or  man  ;  bnt  chemistry  finds  it  her  easiest  task  to  sbow 
that  the  physícal  tree,  or  man,  is  whoüy  made  up  of  the  elementa  ; 
and  in  that  inscrutable  fact  we  must,  as  vet,  be  content  to  rest— 
7*hough  to  explain  is  impoesible ;  to  deny  is  woite  than  absnrd. 

Wben  we  look  at  Bving  things — ^planta  and  animal»— thé  most  ob- 
fiMst  we  obierve  ia,  that  eaeh  kJnd  is  poeieeeed  of  a  definite  forin 
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and  sisej  from  which  it  maj  depart  in  a  degree,  but  never  wbolly.-*-' 
MineralSy  unless  in  crystals,  have  no  definite  form  or  size.  Granite 
is  fonnd  in  sand,  or  in  rocks  of  monntain  8ize.  Water  penétrate» 
the  air  in  invisible  drops,  or  in  one  oQtspread,  mammoth  drop,  with 
shipB  on  its  bosom,  and  nations  and  tbeir  treasures  in  its  bed,  we  cali 
it  Ocean!  ButUnotber  obvious  distinction  is  this,  that  living  thing» 
have  al  ways  a  rnore  or  less  roundedautlinej  because  they  are  produced 
by  the  evolving  or  nnrolling  of  forcéis  from  within ;  while  minecals, 
althongh  they  may  present  the  rpunded  outline,  do  so  only  accident- 
ally,  and  are  ever  ready  to  take  on  the  irregular,  uneven,  or  angular 
contour ;  and  this  is  because  they  ulerease  by  the  accretion  or  addi- 
tion  of  like  partióles  on  their  surface.  Here,  then^  we  see  that  al* 
though  crystaíized  minerals  have  often  a  definite  form  and  size,  yet 
their  angular  outline  át  once  determines  their  proper  classification. 

But  there  is  a  less  apparent,  yet  really  more  wonderful,  distinctiotí 
between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies.  It  is  this.  The  former  are 
wholly  made  up  of  very  many  smaller  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  perfect 
appsratus  in  itself,  and  has  a  given  use^  fitting  it  to  subserve  theneeds 
of  some  other  part,  or  of  the  entire  fabríc.  These  several  pieces  -of 
apparatusy  or  instruments,  we  term  organs.  In  man,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  the  skiñ,  a  muscle,  or  bloodvessel,  is  an  organ. 

Vegetables  and  animáis  are  termed  orgcmized  bodies,  and  somettmes 
organic  ;  and  the  iceaníng  and  fitness  of  these  terms  will  now  be  no. 
derstood.  They  are  organic,  because,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  whollj 
made  up  of  organs.  There  is  no  useless  timber  in  the  fabric  of  a 
heaUhy  man,  or  in  that  of  a  healthy  %ree.  Every  atom  enters  ÍQto 
some  special  instrument  of  Ufe.  The  tree,  or  the  man,  is  a  comnvur 
^y  ^fworkers;  and  the  thread  they  weave  is  Hfe.  For  a  similsr 
reason  to  that  above  given,  the  plant  or  animal  stracture  is  called  «a 
crganitm, 

We  wiU  now  proceed  to  consider  the  composition  and  propertíes 
of  the  subfftances  whioh  compose  organized  bodies,  in  other  wofds, 
of  crgame  compaunéb*  Of  these  we  make  for  convenience  a  división 
into  two  classes,  vegetable,  and  animal ;  althongh-  there  is  not  in  all 
cases  a  plain  line  of  distinction  running  between  these, — many  idénti- 
ca! compounds  beíng  found  in  both  kiqgdoms.  Wd  shall  need  to  niK 
derstand  -somathing  of  vegetable  chemistry  and  physiology  as  a  step» 
ping  stone  to  the  scienoe  of  Man. 

Vbortablb  C0MPOÜI1D8. — 6.  Dbxtrinv. — ^When    a    mixture   of 
slarch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  it  forms  the  trant 
locent  jelly-like  sabstance,  well  known  to  housewfres,  who  istíll^how- 
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eVer,  term  it  starcJu  If  this  starch^jelly  is  boiléd,  now,  with  a  smaU 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric,  or  indeed  almost  any  acid,  the  former 
loses  its  consistency,  dissolves  completely,  and  becomes  a  limpid  fluid. 
This  substance,  ia  a  dried  state,  forms  British  Gum.  Its  tecbnical 
ñame  is  Dextrioe  ;  and  in  this  case  ít  is  artijicially  formed. 

In  a  growing  plant,  the  sap  ascending  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves^ 
if  it  has  not  become  mixed  with  that  descending  from  thelatter,  con. 
tains  no  organic  ingredients,  consisting  simpl  j,  of  certain  gases  and 
solids  dissolved  in  water.  But  in  the  descending  sap,  or  after  mixture, 
in  that  ascending,  aglutinous,  gummy  substance  is  formed,  which  may 
be  separated,  and  is  found  to  be  identical  with  that  above  mentioned- 
This,  too,  is  Dextrine,  naturally  formed,  during  the  procos  of  diges* 
tion,  ia  the  leaves  of  the  plant 

Pextrine  is  assamed,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  pibst  form- 
SD  in  the  entire  scale  of  organic  compounds,— -the  starting  poiat  of  or- 
ganizable  matter.  It  has  been  subjected  to  careful  analysis,  and  found 
to  have  the  following  composition,  C»  Hio  Oío,  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  starck,  vegetable  ceUrmembrane^  and  according  to  some  author- 
ities,  also  oí  gum^  and  uncrystalized  canc'sugar,  We  see,  therefore, 
that  it  Í0  not  a  product  obtained  by  a  chemical  change  from  starcb,  as 
in  the  case  I  first  mentioned,  but  simply  a  result  of  the  transformation 
of  the  latter  substance.  It  is  doubtless  the  mún  pabuhmij  or  food,  of 
plants,  and  many  of  their  secretions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dextrine  contains  12  atoms  of  Carbón, 
united  with  10  each,  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.     Now  these  latter 
would  just  form  10  atoms  of  water.     Henee  we  consider  Dextrine 
to  be  formed  by  the  unión  of  10  atoms  of  water  with  J2  of  Carbón. 
This  process,  as  I  have  said,  takes  place  in  the  leaf  or  groen  bark  of 
the  plant,  and  as  part  of  the  process'  of  digestión  there  performed ; 
bnt  it  occurs  only  during  the  presence  of  light.    During  the  time  Itght 
\s  thus  present,  and  the  formation  of  Dextrine  going  on,  the  leaves 
and  green  bark  throw  out  a  sensible  amount  of  Oxygen  gas.      This 
fact  leads  us  to  the  almost  necessary  conclusión,  that  under  the  stim* 
alus  of  light  the  vegetable  tissues  already  existing  in  the  part,  ar^ 
endowed  with  the  power  of  decomposing  the  Carbonic  acid  gas  car- 
ried  in  a  dissolved  state  into  the  leaves,  setting  free  its  Oxygen,  and 
then  by  an  entirely  new  process,  causing  4he  Carbón  thus  obtained 
to  combine  with  a  definite  amoiint  of  the  water  found  in  the  ascend- 
ing sap,  and  to  form  the  new,  or  organic  substance. 

It  would  seem  from  this  view  as  if  Carbón  were  really  the?  hasis  of 
vegetable  compounds, — as  if  it  were  the  central  atom  ubout  which  all 
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the  others  claster.  Id  what  way  light  opérales  to  briug  about  a  unión 
between  this  element  and  ^ater,  it  may  be  hard  to  say.  It  wonld 
seem  as  if  the  Light  were  really  consumed  in  the  process,  becoming 
metamorphosed  into  so  much  vegeto-chemical  force^  by  which  the  un- 
ión ie  efiectedy  and  the  new  compound  applled  to  the  development  of 
additional  structnre  in  the  plant.  But  in  any  case,  Light  oniy  becomes 
affective  through  the  presence  of  a  pre-existing  vegetable  tissue  or 
germ.  Henee  the  first  germ  could  not  be  formed  by  any  such  agency, 
and  must  have  been  the  work  of  direct  creation. 

7.  Cellulose. — When  pith  of  Eider  i«  boiled,  then  carefully  pick- 
ed  apart  with  tae  point  of  a  fine  needle,  and  the  very  minute  frag- 
ments  examined  under  a  good  microscope,  it  is  found  that  the  pith 
was  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  little  closedsacSf  eaeh  baving- 
a  perfect  cavity  within  itself,  like  a  soap-bubble.  But  unlike  the  lat- 
'  ter,  which  is  empty^  we  here  find  the  cavity  filled  with  a  peculiar  sab- 
stance  ;  só  that  we  discover  a  clear  distinction  of  céUr^wall^  or  cM- 
membrane^  and  contenta.  The  cell-raembrane  is  an  extremely  thin^ 
but  regular  and  complete  film  or  sheet  of  soft-solid  vegetable  matter. 
When  the  green  shoot  of  asparagús,  or  other  succulent  vegetables  is 
aliced  up,  and  repeatedly  washed  alternately  in  water  and  alcohol* 
the  juices  and  peculiar  secretions  are  removed  and  shreds  of  tnbes 
zjiáfhres  and  massés  oí  céUs  remain  in  a  pulpyj'elly-likemass,  from 
which  theycan  be  separa tely  drawn  and  examined. 

The  soft-solid  material,  now,  of  the  cell,  tube  and  fibre  in  this  case* 
is  Cellulose.  The  origin  of  the  ñame  is  easily  seen.  The  composi* 
tion  of  Cellulose  is  C19  Hio  Oío.  Yet  while  Dextrine,  having  the  same 
composition,  is  very  soluble,  this  substance  isneither  soluble  in  water 
nor  alcohol ;  and  henee  it  is  that  those  fluids  canbe  used  to  waahand 
cleansQ.  it.  Henee  also  the  softést  vegetables  do  noC  boíl  to  a  complete 
jelly,  but  always  remain  more  or  less  in  shreds,  because  the  fibres 
are  not  di^sol  ved.  This  substance  is  supposed  to  be  merely  solidifíed^ 
or  appropriated  from  the  fluid  Dextrine  of  the  sap.  It  constitutes 
the  entire  structure  of  soft  plahts,  perhaps,  also,  the  hard  fíbre  in  the 
slems  of  trees.  Some  authors,  however,  as  Johnston,  suppose  the 
hard  fibres  to  have  a  slightly  diíTerent  compoeition,  and  to  contain 
Gis  Ha  Os ,  or  two  equivalents  less  of  water,  and  this  they  cali  Lig» 
nine.  However  this  may '430,  we  can  only  come  down  to  the  fíbre  of 
any  plant,  by  removing  more  or  less  hard,  brittle,  incrusted  matter^ 
that  has  been  gradually  deposited  about  the  former,  and  which  con* 
taitting  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and  resinous  matters,  gives  it  much  of 
ita  hardnesB.  The  tubea  and  cells  in  hard  wood  are  found  nearly  or 
quite  filled  with  the  same  incrusting  matters. 


r 
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«  * 

A  beautiful  fonn  of  Cellulose,  or  Ligpine,  is  seeo  in  tbe  fíbres  of 
of  cotton  or  Unen.  These  tastelesB  and  tenacious^hreads,'  as  wellas 
«11  other  forma  of  Cellaloee,  may  be  transformed  by  the  action  of  snl-* 
phuric  acid  and  heat»  into  sugar.  Thus  sugar  may  be  made  f  rom  oíd 
rags.  fTo  tbink  of  having  one's  lemonade  sweetened  with  the  cast- 
off  dickey  of  a  dandy,  or.somethÍDg  worse,  is  enough  to  make  one  sos- 
picíouB  about  the  benefits  of  sciencel 

With  respect  to  the  for^oing  substwces,  it  is  probable  that  Dex* 
trine  may  be  of  use  when  introdaced  into  the  animal  econmy.  It 
may  then  serve  ñsfuel^  or  be  converted  intoya^  If  Cellulose  is  tum- 
ed  to  use  in  the  human  system,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  same  way  ; 
bnt  this  point  has-  long  been  questioned.  Stories  are  told  of  certain 
tríbes  of  men  subsisting  during  a  part  of  the  year  on  saw-dust  bread, 
tbe  bark  of  trees,  éic, :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  sub- 
stances  contain  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  propably  albumen  also,  aH  of 
which  are  known  to  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  Cellulose  or  Lignine,concerning  which  there  is  doubt 
Besides  it  is  universally  noticed  that  when  woodyfhre  or  eell  is  con- 
tained  in  the  food,  these  portions  appear  freely  in  the  al  vine  dejeo- 
tions,  and  commonly  very  slightly  changed.  Until,  therefore,  some 
•tronger  facts  are  presented,  the  presumption  is  against  the  digesti* 
bflity  and  valué  of  woody  fibre  for  human  food. 

Vegetable  secretions  next  in  order.  *       a. 


^»^^^^>^b^fc^fc^»» 


The  BstaUishment  of  Medioal  CoUages. 

**  I  have  seen  the  world,  and  ron.id  it 
Jonmeyed  much,  and  still  faave  found  it 
All  tbe  same,  where*er  I  Bound  it ; — 
Wiggle,  woggle;  woggle,  wiggleí" 

Something  over  a  half  a  score  of  years  have  passed  since  the  es* 
tablishment  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Worthington  College, 
•  in  Ohio,  the  school  which,  by  its  opposition  tp  the.  restrictivo  policy 
of  the  oíd  established  institutions,  its  choice  of  the  Baconian.philos- 
opby,  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  thonght,  was  well  en- 
titled  to  the  designation  of  an  Eplectíc  institution,  This  we  have 
been  disposed  to  regard  as  the  first  well  organized  medical  institution 
in  our  country«  advocating  the  favorito  principies  and  views  of  those 
who  gave  orígin  to»  and  have  sustajned  the  National  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal. Assodation*  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Worthington  school 
and  its  removal  to  Cincinqati,  institutions  applying  to  themselves  the 
ñame  Eclectic»  and  claiming  tbe  same  liberality,  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance  in  varíous  parts  of  our  country.    Many,  if  not  all  of  these, 
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were  of  prematuro  birth.  Those  who  gave  them  birth  were  as  ill 
fitted  to  give  them  life  and  healthj  nourishment,  as  were  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  public  at  large.  Two  or  tb/ee  of  these,  hj  great 
care  and  sacrificas  on  the  part  of  guardián  friends,  still  survive,  show 
yearly  more  vigor,  and  promise  fof*  their  future,  health  and  longevlty. 

But  what  admonitions  are  given  in  the  fate  of  otherSy  as  {he  Fe- 
tersburg  school,  in  Virginia,  the  Memphis  School  in  Tenneasee,  and 
the  Louisville  School  in  Kentucky  I  These  several  movements  sur- 
vived  brieflj,  and  died  unwept.  Tho  reasons  are  obvioua.  Those 
who  originated  them  not  only  greatly  mistook  the  real  wanta  oí  the 
profession,  but  were,  with  perbaps  a  few  esLceptionSy  unfitted  by  their 
deñciencies  in  intellectual  and  moral  stamina,  andsound  medical  phi- 
losopby,  properly  to  instruct  and  win  the  favor  of  those  who  aspire 
to  eminence  in  the  profeseion. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  fate  of  so  many  ill-tioied  and  su- 
perfluous  coUege  movements,  and  the  very  evident  fact  that  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  cause  at  large  demanda  a  rednction  instead  of  an  increase 
of  the  present  number  of  eclectic  schods  in  our  country,  many  are 
still  laboring  with  remarkable  zealto  start  new  and  sepárate  coUege 
interests.  To  accomplish  their  ends  and  satisfy  an  ambition  to  be 
known  as  Professors^  without  any  correct  appreciatioa  of  the  labor, 
the  talent,  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  build  up  and  sustain  iostitutioDS 
of  the  kind,  even  under  favorable  circumstances,  they  are.constantly 
worrying  their  friends  with  meetings  and  conventions,  and  are  labor- 
ing to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  enough  of  the  less  wary  and  suspect* 
ing  in  their  various  localities  to  make  sure  their  prize. 

Many  who  give  their  influence  to,  and  labor  to  erect  new  colleges, 
act  from  honorable  motives,  but  the  motives  of  others  are  mercenary 
and  selfish.  The  interests  of  other  institutions  and  the  cause  at  large 
are  not  cqnsulted.  In  fact  many  seem  to  ha  ve  no  fixed  views  óf  what 
ñame  or  party,  or  particular  interest  they  woukl  represent,  and  are 
anxious  only  to  help  themselves  to  the  hofwrx^  ease  and  opuknee  of 
professorships.  Q,  the  "  loaves  and  fishes  I'*  We  are  very  sorry  to 
see  some  who  have  expressed,  and  do  occasionally  istill  express  to 
those  of  eclectic  preíerences,  great  satisfaction  with  the  Eclectic 
principies  of  policy,  connting,  when  occisión  presents,  the  favor  of 
Physopaths  and  others,  by  denooncing  the  cause  of  respectable  and 
rapidly  increasing  Eclecticism,  as  decidedly  allopathic  in  its  eharac» 
ter  and  tendencies — a  no-system  reform,  &c.,  &c. 

Whether  ignorance  or  dishonesty  instigates  the  course  of  such,  a 
timely  and  well-meaning  rebuke  seems  equally  neóessary.  As  to 
those  who  charge  Eclecticism  with  having  no  fixed  principies  distiact 
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from  those  of  Allopathis  t8,  we  have  only  to  say ,  we  hope  that  before  Ihey 
manifest  farther  such  culpable  ignorance,  they  will  examine  the  an- 
nual  addresses  of  the  National  Eclectic  Association,  in  which  our 
principies  have  been  set  forlh.  We  hope  they  will  attend  the  annual 
meetings  of  thifl  Association,  or  the  lectures  of  some  Eclectic  institu* 
tion,  and  become  acquainted  with  inteliigent  graduales  of  the  same. 
EcLROTioTSM  HAS  WELL  DEFINID  FKINCIFLE8,  and  none  should  pre- 
jndge  or  dóndemn,  until  they  have  examined  them.  Too  many  re- 
gará the  Cclecticism  of  our  class  of  teformers  as  an  indiscriminate 
selection  of  rémedial  measures,  without  any  fixed  principies  to  control 
US  in  our  choice.  This  is  truly  a  great  and  fatal  error.  We  hope 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  friends  and  our  enemies  will  un- 
derstand  us  and  our  objects  better.  The  facilities  for  suchknowledge 
are  becoming  more  abundant.  Those  who  cali  themselves  Eclectics 
should  do  so  understandingly;  ^nd  those  who  think  Eclecticism  ha» 
no  principies  and  no  system,  we  kindly  urge  to  look  ábout  themselves. 
They  will  find  such  most  definite  and  unmistakeable.  Will  such  per. 
sons  picase  examine,  and  if  they  cannot  endorse  ^hem,  please  with- 
draw  to  Physopathy,  Allopathy,  Hydropathy,  or  some  other  exclu- 
sive system  more  in  harmony  with  their  individual  views.  We  would 
that  they  were  eithef  hot  or  cold. 

To  those  who  would  start  or  see  started  at  present,  new  colleges, 
we  would  say,  count  well  the  cost.  Every  efibrt  of  the  kiqd  which 
failsy  injures  the  established  institutions,  and  the  cause  at  large  most 
seriously.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  labor  long  and  diligently,  and 
at  great  pecuniary  sacrijice^  cngage  not  in  the  matter.  If  you  engage 
al!  this  is  in  reserve  for  you,  at  leasfso  says  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  made  the  attempt.  l.  o.  d. 


•^^^f^^é^^^*0^ 


Cloae  of  the  Spring  Session. 


The  Spring  Course  of  Lectures  in  C.  M.  CoUege  preved  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  to  those  in  atteudance,  we  believe  also  very  profit- 
able.  Although  our  numbers  were  not  as  great  as  during  the  winter 
past,  they  were  still  large  in  view  of  the  immediate  succession  of  the 
Course  on  the  regular  one  for  the  year.  All  things  passed  agreeably. 
In  fact,  harmony  and  mutual  interest  on  the  part  of  al!,  towards  alI, 
seem  about  to  become  proverbial  among  the  classes  in  our  Institution. 
And  while  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  "  running-fire  "  with  our  Al- 
lopathic  contemporaneosities,  and  while  too  many  of  the  veterans  in 
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the  Eclectíc  ranks  have  not  paid  sufficient  heed  to  that  gpodly  admo> 
nition  of  the  nurseiy, 

"Letdbmdelifht 
To  bark  and  hite," 

it  Í8  certainly  pleasant  to  gather  ourselves  and  those  that  be  ^'of  us^ 
into  the  CoUege  term-time,  as  into  an  oa&ü  in  a  great  desert»  or  a 
green  island  in  a  tempestuous  sea !  We  look  forward  with  satis&c* 
tion  to  the  coming  WinterSessioDyConcernÍDgwhichwebafeahpeadj 
had  many  inquines,  and  a  fair  share  of  promises  of  attendance. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  tei^m  justpast  were  held  in  the  College 
Rooms.  After  the  Degrees  were  conferred,  an  excellent  and  weU- 
timed  Valedictory  Address  was  delivered  by  F.  'A,  W auoh,  M.  D.,  a 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  and  the  exercises  closed  with  the 
presentation  of  the  premium  ordered  by  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Society,  and  which  was  awarded  to  Ml-s.  M.  K-  Merbick,  M.  D^  and 
with  remarks  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  fbllowing  are  the  ñames  of  the  Graduates,  with  the  subjects 
of  their  respective  Jlieses : 

^  NABIE0.  THfiBSS. 

Ansla  F.  BowEir,  Pathology  and  Hygiene. 

Georoe  a.  Carson,  Medical  Science. 

Mrs.  Myra  K.  Merrick,    Chemistry  in  its  Relations  to 

Medical  Science. 
Olivbr  G.  P&escott,  The  Physician's  Duties  and  Re- 

sponsibilities. 
FaEnERicK  A.  Waugh,        The  La^s  of  Natare. 

Apologetic*  Commnnioatory,  Eto. 

Por  any  lack  of  interest,  or  error  of  judgment  in  the  getting  up  and 
íilling  up  of  the  present  No.  of  the  Journal,  toe^  (the  solitary  Editor 
'  lefl  at  borne  to  attend  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  Joumal-dom,)  must 
take  refuge  in  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  our  partner  in  business  ed- 
itorial, But  why  is  our  partner  absent  T  Ah !  "  thereby  hangs  a 
tale,"  which  not  a  few  of  our  friends,  the  gossips,  will  be  plaguing  us 
to  relate,  and  of  which,  if  they  will  promise  "never  to  tell,"  we  wül 
say  to  them  in  privacy,  that  the  secret  is  pretty  plainly  hinted  at  some* 
tehere  on  our  third  page  of  cover.  We  will  barely  add  furtheri  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  hardqfhearingj  that  our  co-laborer,  Prof. 
Dolley,  has  left  the  confínes  of^'t>le88ednes8Ín  the  singular  nuinber, 
and  has  entered  npon  a  i^esidence  in  one  of  the  **  United  States."" 
We  wish  bim  ^^mucb  joy,''  and  hopo  he  may  find  in  his  new  relation 
some  consolation  and  support  under  the  hard  work  he  throws  away 
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ufjon  subscribers  who  clanHpay  far  the  Journal  I    .We  donbt  not  he 
will  realize  great  relief,— mtvmg  ourpelves  tríed  the  experiment 

We  ha  ve  man^  subscriberB  amongihe  loamen  of  our  couDtry — none 
among  the  ''laches,"  that  we  dow  thiqk  of — ^women  whoglory  in  the 

1>rogres8  of  the  race,  and  the  advaDcement  of  scientific,  safa  and  phi- 
anthropic  medical  treatment  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  the  my- 
riad  forma  of  Disease.  We  are  proud  of  such  subscribers,  and  would 
be  of  tv%e  as  many  more !  Besides,  they  páy  up  well,  and  they  are 
hearty  in  their  commendations  upon  our  labors.  We  presume  they 
are  aíl  good  "  women's-riffhts  men,"  and  therefore  we  congratúlate 
them  upon  the  fact  that  ooih  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  are  now 
pledgea  to  their  cause,  practkally^  as  they  long  have  been  theoreti- 
caliy.  Considering  the  fact  that  two  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  last 
spring  have  borne  the  Professor  company  into  the  *^  other  world, "  we 
think  the  ^'  womanVríghts  "  stock  must  be  decidedly  rising.  It  seems 
a  pity  the  Presidential  nominations  carne  so  soon  1 

Our  sober,  methodical  Readers  will  olease  pardon  the  license  with 
wbich  our  pen  has  touched  a  topic  of  tlie  time.  We  cannot  keep  our 
w£t8  medicated  into  propriety^  always.  We  think.  there  is  &  deal  of 
^  human  naiur"  in  men  and  things';  and  though  the  lancet  were  at 
our  ^^median-ctmhalic"  (and  it  never  wa&  but  once,  and  then  wben 
there  was  no  Medical  Reformer  within  reach,)  we  should  let  out  our 
opinión  sometimes  1  •  r. 


"^^^^»»»^^^^' 


Honthly  Hedioal  Abstzaot- 

!I%e  N.  J.  Medical  Repórter  contains  an  acconnt  of  two  cases  in 
which  melted  lead,  an4  one  in  which  melted  iron  was  thrown  into  the 
eyes  of  workmen.  In  one  of  the  former,  the  melted  metal  molded 
itself  |>erfectly  between  the  lid  and  ball,  to  the  form  of  the  latter, 
and  covered  a  larTO  portion  of  the  orgao.  In  none  of  these  cases 
was  the  sight  impaired,  or  the  organ  permanently  injured. 

In  London^  it  is  said  that  a  hirth  occurs  every  seven  minuteS|  and 
a  death  every  nine  ! 

The  Moissach'metts  people  are  trying  to  establish  a  hospital  for 
drunkards.  If  they  enforce  the  '^  Maine.Law,"  which  they  have  just 
secured,  their  hospital  may  consist  of  all  ^'out  doors." 

A  youny  man  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  had  a  tooth  extracted  from 
which  he  had  sufiered  dreadfuUy,  and  getting  noreliei^  died  in  a  short 
time. 

Tke  human  hody  is  «aid  to  become  hi^hly  electríc  in  the  Arctíc  ret 
gions,  from  the  dryness  of  the  skin.  Fnction  of  the  surface  produced 
the  electric,  or  ozone  odor. 

A  writer  in  the  BuffaJo  Medical  Journal,  reporta  a  case  óf  death 
of  a  healthy  infant,  eight  weeks  oíd,  from  á  dose  of  a  tablespoonful 

and  a  ha¡f  of  undünted  urina  .  The  child  fu^t  laughed,  then  became 
stupid,  then  convulsecl,  and  died  in  eight  bours.  *^  Domestic  rem- 
edies,'' with  a  vengeance ! 
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^  Ivjections  of  Salí  in  Intoxication. — Free  injectíons  of  common  sait 
9xé  said  to  opérate,  favorably.  They  bring  áway  some  of  the  poison 
in  the  discharges,  and  act  as  a  etimulant  at  the  same  time.  They 
may  aid  the  action  of  an  emetic.  There  is  some  difficnlty  iñ  dis- 
'  tinguishin^  cases  of  intoxication  from  afiections  of  the  brain,  with  co- 
ma; but  although  the  latter  are  nót  readily  relieved  by  the  injection, 
they  can  receive  no  harm,  but  rather  beneñt  from  it 

PrtpaTaiory  Medical  EiucgLÍicm. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Medical  Convention,  Dr.  Buchner,  of  Cincinnati,  reaoa  report 
urging  the  appointment  of  committees  throughout  the  State,  to  ex- 
amine students  in  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  education,  beíbre  al- 
lowing  them  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  medical  study. 

Cholera. — The  editor  of  the  Boston  M.  &  S.  Journal  saya,  "Med- 
ication  has  not  accomplished  anything  in  Asiatic  Cholera  worth  re- 
cording."    Eclectics,  Hydropathists,  and    Botanics,  have  had  no 

occasion  to  give  such  testimony  against  themselves. 

Artificial  Feet  are  now  got  up  in  perfection  in  Palmeras  establish- 
ment,  Springñeld,  Mass.    Some  one  suggests  artificial  heads  next  I 

The  law  disqualifying  ^^  irregular "  practitioners  from  coUecting 
their  fees,  in  Louisíanay  has.  been  repealed. 

ChloTofoT'm  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  disisfectant.^— 
One  two.hundredth  oart  in  water  preserves  meat.  So  says  Dr.  Au- 
guna,  of  Constantinople. 

Physicians  in*  Boston  have  not  known  a  healthier  time  in  many 

years.     The  same  may  almost  be  said  of  this  city. 

Collodion  and  Castor  Oil  (olcl)  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  external 
application  for  ervsipelas.  The  varnish  may*be  removed  afler  re- 
covery,  by  a  poultice. 

"it  Poisoning  hy  Oil  of  Wmtergreen. — Dr.  Gallaher,  of  Fittsburgh, 
Pa.  relates  a  case  of  poisoning  by  Oil  of  Wintergreen,  {Oleum 
GaúlthericB.)  The  patient  was  a  boy  nine  years  oíd,  and  the  quanti- 
ty  of  the  Olí  taken,  at  least  half  an  ounce.  Yomiting,  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  fever,  parched  mouth,  uncontrollable  appetite,  and  slow» 
labored  and  loud  breathing,  were  the  chief  symptoms.  By  cióse  al- 
ten tion  the  patient  recovered  in  two  weeks.  Treatment:  A  purga- 
tive,  followed  by  injéctions,  cold  gum-wáter,  counter-irritants,  cup- 
ping,  etc..  Why  not  first  a  plentiful  warm  water  emetic,  or  the  use 
of  the  stomach  pump  ? 

Two  cases  of  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Placenta,  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  Bames,  in  both  of  which  the  child  was  •born  dead.  Another 
writer  mentions  three  cases  of  y^rtia\ossijica¿ion  of  the  Placenta,  ia 
which  it  ¡3  presumable  the  chila  was  living.  In  all  these  cases  gro- 
fuse  heiñorrhage  occurred  during  gestation,  or  afler  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  before  the  expulsión  of  the  placenta. 

Dr.  Gairdner  in  his  Treatise  on  Grout,  comes  .to  the  fol  lowing  sen- 
sible conclusions:  "That  by  exercise,  air  and  moderalion  in  diet, 
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combJhed,  constítutional  disease,  and  partícularly  gout,  may  be  avoid- 
ed  and  cured;  that  without  them  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  more  than  a 
respite  from  sufFering  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  or  only  even  a 
suspensión  of  the  more  acute  symptoms." 

In  the  '^  Union  Medicale^^  we  find  the  case  of  a  man  of  40,  treated 
for  tetante  ^poMms^  by  means  of  friction  with  Chloroform,  one  dracLm, 
increasedy  over  the  affected  parta,  and  the  acid  yapor  bath.  The 
patient  recovered  in  fíve  days.  a. 


ICsotllaiiy. 

Feof.  P.  C.  Dollbt's  Address. — The  attention  of  readers  is 
partícularly  called  to  this  excellent 'Address  in  our  last  and  present 
numbers.  Its  elevated  tone,  and  lucid  and  truthful  depiction  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  traits  desirable,  and  indeed  indispensable  to  the 
highest  usefukíess  and  success  of  the  physician,  are  qulilities  that 
raise  it  above  all  praise*  Would  that  the  members  of  our  profession 
could  all  draw  their  social  ethics,  and  their  incentives  to  great  exer- 
tion,  from  a  kindred  fountain  I 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  Prof.  DoUey's  health  is  not 
much  improved.  Vv  e  learn  that  he  has  thoughts  of  taking  a  tourpis- 
catorialj  geological^  etc.,  to  the  Lake  Superior  redons,  and  we  enter- 
tain  hopes  that  he  may  find  the  joumey  a  highly  beneficia!  one.— *■ 
Prof.  Dolley  is  qualified  to  make  a  broad  mark  on  the  page  of  Scien- 
tifie  Medical  Reform. 

Tbibüti;  to  the  Memory  op  Washingtok. — The  American  Med- 
ical Association,  at  its  recent  sitting  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  passed  a  res- 
olution  to  take  up  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  a 
suitable  block  to  the  National  Monument,  now  in  process  of  ercction 
in  Washington. 

Washington  díed  of  Quinsv  {l)—TonMlitÍ8^  or  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils — ^for  which  he  had  neroic  treatment,  including  free  blood- 
letting^  &c.  The  disease  is  one  easily  mana^d  by  far  simpler  means, 
and  one  which*  need  not  in  any  case  prove  latal,  if  taken,  as  that  of 
the  lamented  Washington  was,  in  season.  Query:  Is  the  *' block" 
now  conlributed,  the  memento  of  an  AUopathic  triumph,  or  an  offer- 
ing  of  penitence  to  the  manes  of  a  good  man  prematurely  snatched 
from  his  country  and  humanity  1 

CsEniTS  TO  SuBscRiBERS. — Víe  have  adopted  the  plan  as  lilely  to 
give  to  Bubscribers  the  most  satisfactory  view  of  their  accounts  with 
usy  of  crediting  them  to  the  date  to  which  their  last  remittance  pays. 
Our  books  are  kept  pretty  stríctly,  and  we  know  the  precise  standing 
of  the  accounts  ofmost  of  our  patrons.  If  we  should  nuüce  an  er* 
ror  now  and  then  in  ^ving  credit  on  our  cover,  we  hope  our  friends 
will  send  us  word,  and  allow  us  to  rectify  the  mistake.  We  are  very 
an|^ous  not  to  credit  any  one  too  much^  and  should  be  seriously  mor- 
tified  to  credit  any  one  too  Utth. 

Sjpeakin^  of  credits,  there  are  ñames  on  our  books  against  which 
we  could  jot  down,  some  iu>o^  some  íhree^  some  tíiree  om  a  half  doI« 


•  * 
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lars,  with  a  very  good  relish  1  Bear  with  us  friends,  (as  w^know 
our  large  list  oí  prompt  payers  will,)  with  those  who  do  not  satisf/ 
their  coDSciences  and  our  acores,  we  intend  to  be  **  instant,  in  seaaon 
and  out  of  season.''    There  is  a  large  section  with  a  prosperóos  peo- 

£Ie,  and  brimminff  over  with  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Medical 
leform,  from  ^icn  we  seldom  get  a  dollar !  Why  is  this,  patronsT 
What  have  we  done,  that  you  can  so  complacently  perose  us,  with* 
ont  the  necessity  of  payins;  ui  X  Surely  we  have  not  committed 
some  unpardonable  sin,  ancloutlawed  ourselves  at  once  to  your  sense 
of  honor  and  generosity  t 

No  CoMPLAiNT. — Dr.  W.  W.  W.,  an  eíBcient  worker  in  a  goód 
cause,  baving  sent  us  some  clubs,  now  sends  another,  with  a  cali  for 
án  increased  number  of  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  and  adds,  **  I  ai- 
ways  make  good  bárgains,  and  if  you  are  sick  of  yours,  why  back 
out.  I  intend  to  make  each  copy  of  your  Journal  (that  comes  to  B.) 
worth  two  doUars  to  me,  and  nve  at  least  to  each  one  that  reads  it 
attentively."  We  feel  no  symptomsof  backing  ont,  Doctor;  on  the 
contrary,  we  feel  ready  to  make  a  few  more  bargains  *^  of  the  same 
sort."  We  fumish'6  copies  for  95,  13  copies  for  910,  30  copies  for 
•15,  and  so  on.  Consequently,  ainr  one  sending  ns  fivé  doUars,  ceta 
mhe  extra  copy;  sending  another  five,  two  inore  extra;  for  the  third 
five,  two  more  extra;  and  for  the  fonrth,  jítje  mort^  orten  copies  in  aü, 
free  of  charge.  And  this  may  affi>rd  our  local  agents  somocompen- 
sation  for  their  trouble. 

Dr.  Wm.  a.  Alcott — the  well  known  reformatory  writer  of  New 
England — a  man  who  has  long  been  retained  as  counsel  in  our  conn- 
try  in  behalf  of  abused  common  sense^  is  not  dead,  but  livins,  and 
in  usual  health.  It  was  another  Dr.  Alcott  whose  death  the  news- 
papers  chronicled.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  thát  my  condolence  was 
prematnre;  but  far  better  eo,  than  if  it  had  been  detraction  or  ¡ndif* 
ference. 

Pepsin. — I  pronounce  the  Pepsin  now  so  plentifully  sold  in  opr  Pa- 
tón t  Medicine  Drug  Shops,  an  unmüigated  hunUmgj  and  cali  upon  all 
those  who  would  have  us'  believe  the  contrary,  to  show  wherefora 
I  have  no  idea  of  swailowing  '^  Dr.  Houghton-s  Pepsin ''«^ngh  I  My 
own  stomach  is  none  too  sweet  formy  own  purpoaea,  witboat  getting 
a  constituent  of  the  Doctor's  ^'oastric  juice"  into  it!  But  we  are 
told  this  Pepsin  is  not  from  the  Doctor's  bread-^basket,  but  froin  the 
**  fourth  stomach  of  an  ox."  How  müch  nicer,  pray,  does  that  make 
it  T  From  the  q^nantities  fonnd  in^álmost  every  dri^  store  of  our 
wide  country,  it  is  moraüy  ceHain  that  aÜfaur  stamacKB  and  thejg^ 
éíomachj  too,  (which,  to  save  the  feelings  of  our  friends,  the  Pepsin- 
é&ters,  we  wul  not  ñame  in  plain  EngUsh !)  have  been  laid  under 
heayy  contribution  to  furiiish  a  supply.  I  majr  révert  to  this  subject 
Hgain,  when  my  dinaer  oppresses  m6,  and  I  wish  to  be  saving  of  lo- 
beKal  m. 


■•AltfTIf 
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ORIGINAL  COMMÜNCATIONS. 


"^Bfldeetfoiim  and  EzdtttivifB.'* 

XY  WM.    H.   COOK,    M.   B. 


In  the  lait  number  of  the  Eclectíc  Journal  of  Medicine,  M.  M. 
Rodmrs,  M.  D.,  defines  the  two  terms  whích  b^ad  this  articie,  and 
oonciudes  that  thej  (the  oíd  scAool)  are  HckciioSy  while  we  are  JSc- 
clusives. 

The  principal  argumeat  npon  which  the  Dr.  foonda  the  oíd  sahool 
olaim  to  the  ñame  Eclectic,  reads  thus: — ^  If  a  very  small  minorit^ 
of  the  members  of  a  church  take  exception  to  certain  artides  in  the 
creedy  and  thea  secede  and  form  a  new  church,  MPhich  exeludes  the 
óffensive  artides,  who  are  the  'exclusives,'  and  who  are  the  ^  liber- 
al^]' And  dóes  the  secession  prove  the  majority  to  be  infidel  Cf 
hereticall" 

By  draiying  his  illustrative  argument  from  church  xnatters,  the  Dr. 
has  fixéd  a  verj  smooth  baít  for  the  unthínking.  In  defending  the 
cause  which  I  represent,  the  Dr.  cannot  biame  me  for  carrving  oat 
his  idea,  and  in  his  own  channeL  The  true  meaning  of  the  aigu- 
ment  is,  that  the  rnaporityUalways  righL  '  When  Lutner  made  bold 
to  prodaim  aloud  bis  views  of  the  Bible,  and  his  dissent  frtun  the 
Papacj,  he  stood  alone,  a  siiiole  man^  defending  bi6  views  against 
miilions.  Certainly  this  was  tne  smallest  possible  minority.  Now 
if  numbers  constitute  rigbt,  Luther  must  have  labored  Mnder  the 
most  cgreffious  error  imagina^ble;  while  the  licentionsness  and  blas- 
phemies  of  Romanism  were  by  far  the  most  acceptable  to  Deity, 
and  the  moiit  in  harmony  with  Divine  teaching.  And  seeíng  that 
the  disdples  of  the  religious  Reformer  were  for  many  years  greatly 
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in  the  miooritj,  they  were  greatly  in  error;'  bul  when  they  becanie 
the  ^08t  numerouSy  their  creed  at  once  became  rightl  And  while 
they  were  in  the  minoritjr,  all  the  tortures  and  perseciitioni  they 
flunered  were  but  jost  punishment  for  their  heretical  preí umplion, 
and  the  Popes  did  well  ín  trying  to  extermínate  them.  Thia  u  the 
tenor  of  the  Doctoras  argumentl ' 

And  if  this  argument  is  correcta  what  presomptuons  wickednea» 
was  it  for  Him,  the  son  of  6od,  the  savior  of  mankind,  to  attempt  to 
declare  his  teachings  to  be  true,  and  hh  creed  correct,  when  it  wat 
at  variance  with  jbhe  creed  and  teachings  of  the  whde  Jewish  tuxtioru 
And  how  blindly  mad  were  his  few^  poor,  poyerty-stricken  disciples, 
only  the  slwkm  Ofdi'^^teru  $mall  pdn&rity^  when  they  so  firmly  ad- 
h^red  to  his  tenets,  in  tne  &ce  of  the  creed  heU  by  the  hosts  of 
Israel. 

And  that  chosen  pepple  of  6od,  the  ancient  Hebrews,  bemg  fewer 
io  number  than  the  EgyptianSí  it  was  perfectly  just  for  the  latter  ta 
place  them  under  bondage.  And  how  blindly  ib  error  were  they 
when  they  still  persisted  in  worshiping  the  God  of  their  Fathers,— 
aiid  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  took  occasion  to  make  a 

folden  calf  to  worship,  how  wicked  was  that  minority,  headed  by 
[oses,  in  still  adhenng  to  the  Great  Gk)dy  ahd  dissentm^  from  tbe 
idolatrons  creed  of  the  majorítyt  And  how  ignorantiy  blasphemoos 
was  Joshua,  when  he  ](>rocfaimed  that  be  and  bis  honse  would  serve 
the  Lord,  even  thou^  the  whole  host  of  Israel  should  do  the  oppo« 
8ite«  Had  that  leader  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  he  would  have 
bowed  to  the  lustful  and  idolatrous  creed  of  d^e  masses,  seein^  that 
Jehaoah  and  he  were  but  a  minorüyl  Are  the  enlightened  millions  of 
tbe  Idth  centbry  prepared  tó  reoeive  these  tlrings  as  truel  Tbey 
fjm$tf  if  the  Doctoras  argument  is  correct 

The  fitct  is,  tbis  majarity  ideca  is  one  wbich  has  come  down  from 
barbarous  ages.  It  belongs  to  a  period  of  anarch^  and  absolutiniL 
It  has  al#ays  been  assoeiáted  withy  and  is  charaoleristic  of  ignorance, 
üslfiebness,  injustioe  and  tyranny.  T^e  £g3rptians  used  it  to  enslaye 
th^  Hebrews:  the  Popes  used  it  to  persecute  Lnther  and  bis  foUow* 
en:  tbe  Jews  used  it  to  crocify  Christ  Alexaoder  used  it  to  canr 
his  conquering  arras  into  the  East:  the  Romana  used  it  to  cruso 
wtaker  nations:  Bngland  used  it  in  trying  to  crurii  America:  Austria, 
Russia  and  Prussía  have  nsed  it  in  extmguishing  the  nationality  of 
Poiand  and  Hungary:  and  the  Ailc^ths  use  it  in  vainly  endeavoring 
to  stop  the  prqfffess  of  Medical  Reform.  Truly  this  is  a  most  pow« 
erñil  q^ies  of  argument,  and  thoee  Who  resprt'  to  it  most  be  peca* 
liariy  deserving  of  the  titie  of  '^Libéralsl'' 

But  praerfle  and  barbarous  as  thi^  reasoning  is,  it  wonld  haré  been 
mnch  bettsr  for  the  Doctor  to  have  used  it  twenty-fire  years  ago. 
ITtíBn  vré  wéte  truly  in^the  mínoritr:  fuyé  tbe  case  is  assnmíng  an' 
other  aspdct;  we  are  gaíning  npon  thetn  ín  point  of  nmnbers.  Has 
Ike  Dlr»  ibrgotten  that,  in  a  reóent  censos  of  tbe  Physicians  of  Rodi- 
éster,  taken  by  the  Attopaths  for  tbe  special  behefit  of  their  County 
S^iety,  the  eomntittee  waii  ünder  tbe  painfbl  necessity  of  reporíáng 
ttat  the  *^irire!goIar  ^ractitioiiers''  outuumbered  tbeml  A  good  propor^ 
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tion  of  these  are  scientific  reformers.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that,  in  tbe  na  tion  as  a  whole,  we  compare  with  the  oíd  school  íd  the 
Dumber  of  our  practitíoners;  but  we  do  say  that  the  mass  of  the  peo- 

(ile  Í8  on  oar  side.  Everjwhere  are  our  dísciples  hailed  with  joy. — 
n  every  oountry  yilJage,  where  there  is  a  scientific  Eeformer,  he 
generally  has  from  four  to  seven  Allopathic  opponentSy  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  ^^ignorani  qiMcK^  does  more  businesa  than  o^ 
tbe  others!  This  may  sit  sourly  on  tbe  Dr.'s  stomach,  but  I  speak 
froBi  a  personal  knowledge  of  Úkefacta^  not  from  hearsay. 

Of  course  the  Dr.  denies  the  right  of  thepeople  toenter  into  a  con- 
test of  numbers.  For  he  himselfsays,  ''What  matters  it  that  a  pro- 
positioD  is  true  or  false,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned»  so  long  as 
not  one  in  a  million  knows  the  truth  in  thet  premises?"  This  savora 
very  nujcb  of  absolntism,  and  would  faave  done  well  enoueh  for  a 
Bussian  official  to  ha  ve  used  a  thousand  years  ago;  bal  it  wilT  not  £o 
down  with  tliis  age  and  nation.  Grantinig,  bowever,  for  brevity^a^ 
aake,  that  the  milHond  of  republican  America  have  no  r^ht  to  inquire 
into  tbe  principies  of  every  school  of  medicine,  it  cannot  be  denied 
Ihat  they  have  a  rigfit  to  their  own  observations  and  convictions. — 
.And  when  they  repeatedly  note  the  success  of  our  treatment ;  the 
ten  we  cure  to  the  three  saved  by  Allopathy :  ihe  permanency  of  the 
health  of  patients  resCored  under  our  care,  and  tbe  broken  constita- 
tions  of  those  cared  for  by  the  oldw:hool;  and  when  they  aiso  see  na 
restore  case  after  case  which  ^very  grade  of  Allopathic  skíll  had  pro-, 
nounced  incurable,  thqy  cannot  but  conclude  that  v>e  are  on  the  ri^ht 
track.  True,  our  medical  oppónents  think  this  observation  andjact 
plan  is  a  verj  vulgar  and  improper  way  to  arrive  at  conclusions. — 
We  think  it  is  a  good  one,  and  when  they  can  convince  the  people 
that  their  eyes  and  ears  were  not  made  to  see  and  hear,  they  will 
stand  a  chance  to  recover  the  ground  which  they  have  lost  iñ  the 
public  es  tima  tion. 

But  the  Doctor  may  say  thi^  í  am  unfair  in  referring  to  Luther, 
the  liebre wa  and  Christ,  to  prove  bis  argnment  untenable ;  for  ti^sse 
were  defenders  of  hnmaculate  truth.  Yes,  they  were,  and  every 
one  knows  that,  before  we  condemn,  we  must  first  carefully  inquire 
'  whether  or  not  the  ideas  a  person  promnlgates  ^e  founded  in  truth. 
Now  I  have  but  taken  the  Doctor  as  he  atands,  for  when  he  advances 
his  argument  he  makes  no  creeping-out  point  His  embódiment  of 
tbe  idea  that  the  majority  is  alioaj/s  right,  was  made  without  a  ^aiá 
of  equivocation,  and  now  if  my  applications  make  him  sore,  it  is  his 
own  fauit.  I  do  not,  faowever,  wish  to  take  the  least  advantage  of 
the  Dr,  and  if  itis  considered  best  to  first  inquire  whether  or  not 
tbe  creed  held  by  the  majority  (the  Allopaths^  is  right,  I  am  per- 
fectly  willing  to  do  so.  But  he  himself  says,  tmmediatély  preceoing 
his  argument: — "Here  arises  a  question,  (which  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  discussj  as  to  what  is  true  or  what  is  erroneous  in  our  creed."— 
Ah,  he  will  not  attempt  the  discussion  of  that  question,  and  yet  every 
one  must  see  ihatit  shouldbe^r^f^settled,  and  ¿Aen^  bis  argumentativa 
illustration  advanced.  But  he  backs  out  of  tliat  with  premeditated 
carefulness.    No  matter  if  their  creed  is  true  or  erraneoits^  if  they 
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odIj  outnumber  U8,  it  is  enQugh  for  thei'n.  They  will  laugh  and  hoot 
at  US  as  a  handftril  of  moonstruck  ignoramuses^  but  will  not  reason 
with  US  upon  a  point  of  right  or  wrong.  Truly  this  is  a  most  mag- 
nanimous  course  for  this  erudite  and  ancient  Jbodjr  of  "Liberáis^  lo 
pursue! 

But  it  has  alwavB  been  thus.  Whatever  could  be  done  by  bluster, 
ridicule,  and  slander,  tJiey  have  done.  They  bave  calumniated  na 
on  every  possible  occasion:  they  have  wilfuUy  misrepresented  our 
tenets  and  practices  in  the  grossest  manner;  they  have  secretly  in- 
Btílled  hatred  to  our  canse  by  every  dishonorable  means  which  in- 
senuity  could  invent.  And  truly  has  necessiiy  been  to  them  the  mo- 
tner  of  unnumbered  inventions.  Wherever  they  could  acense  us 
falsely,  it  has  been  done,  and  that  too  from  the  most  ignorant  coantry 
practitioner»  in  the  lowe»t  hovel  on  hís  ride,  up  to  the  luminaries^  in 
'the  saloons  of  &shion  and  the  halls  of  legislation.  Of  a  surety  the 
new  title  of  "Liberáis"  sits  gracefully  upon  such  shoulders.  To  list- 
"  en  to  them,  one  would  think  that  the  bottomless  pit  ha'd  been  opened, 
and  Satán  had  taken  possession  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  Quack 
Doctora.  But  when  we  have  asked  them  to  reason  with  ns  ;  when 
we  have  asked  them  to  settle  the  dispute  by  a  lógica!  comparisón  of 
principies,  and  a,praotifal  test  of  their  superiority,  they  have  drawn 
themselves  up  in  their  majesty  and  refused.  Oh  ye6,  we  were  too 
iffnorant  even  to  be  reasoned  with;  it  would  be  an  everlasting  dis- 
grace  to  them.    An  at^uZ  dignity,  that! 

Now  let  me  ask  every  candid  mind  if  this  course  is  just  or  liberal! 
Does  it  show  that  they  have  rioht  on  their  sidet  If  their  theories 
are  *^iüell  established;^*  if  their  principies  are  founded  in  truíh^  and 
their  remedies  tnUy  usefulf  would  there  have  been  need  of  actin^ 
thust  No.  ^  They  would  have  come  up  to  the  contest  at  once,  stood 
the  test  of  igiwrant  $lander^  as  they  cali  it,  and  hushed  us  foreven 
The  very  fact  that  they  have  not  done  this,  and  will  not  do  it,  at  once 
brands  their  ground work  as  being  erroneous,  and  them  as  being  the 
very  antipodes  of  every  thing  in  thqishape  of  Hberality. 

On  the  othcr  hand,  we  have  at  all  times,  on  all  occasions,  and  un- 
der  eoery  disachantageous  circumatance^  teen  willing  andeven  glad^ 
to  defend  our  peculiarities.  We  have^  eagerly  sought  the  contest  as 
to  tnUhfulnesSj  which  they  have  so  slüdiously  and  invariably  avoid- 
ed.  And  now  having  outstfipped  them  in  the  success  of  oúr  prac- 
titioners,  and  cainedr  the  favor  of  the  public  generally,  we  attack 
them  with  another  sét  of  arguments.  Por  despite  their  most  strenu- 
ous  efForts  we  have  steadily  and  surely  advanced.  We  stand  upon  an  . 
eqnal  ^round  as  Doctors  of  Medicine)  we  are  protected  by  the  legis- 
laturein  the  coUe^tion  of  our  fees;  we  have  g*tten  legislative  char- 
ters^  privileging  us  Jo  establish  Colleges,  and  teach  Medicine;  and 
now  we  have  received  legislative  grants  with  which  to  build  and 
sttpply  our  College  edifices.  Had  we  been  a  set  of  designing  ignora- 
muses,  with  our  practices  founded  in  error,  should  we  have  thus 
earned  distinction  and  favor,  and  that  in  a  mere  Jot  of  time?  Of 
course  not  And  had  their  system  been  founded  upon  trut\  with 
r^iu  and  Hberality^  would  they  have  sunk  thus  rapidly  and  that  dea- 
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pite  the  talenty  influence  and  money  which  they  have  so  lavlshly 
thrown  into  the  scale?  No,  no.  Truth  mast  prevail;  and  the  fact 
that  ws  are  gaining,  and  they  sinking,  proves  that  this  great  requisito 
is  on  oor  «ide.  They  begin  to  tottcr,  and  cánnot  longer  stand*  of 
themsélves.  Listen  to  one  of  their  stara  (Forney,  of  Syracuse.)^— 
^  We  are  surrounded  by  a  set  of  quacks  on  all  sides.  The  legislature 
—themsélves  a  set  of  quacks — have  given  these  quacks  fuá  Bwingí 
and  lefl  the  Res^lars  to  defend  themsélves  as  best  they  could." — 
Poor  feHows!  With  all  their  antiquated  erudition  they  cannot  stand 
alone.  Age  weighs  heaviiy  upon  them.  We,  a  poor,  unorganized, 
itlíterate  sel  of  errorists,  have  prospered  in  the  fece  of  legislative  op- 
position,  untü  our  increasing  numbers  and  popmariiy  forced  that  bo- 
dy  to  respect  us.  And  ncno  we  have  so  sapped  the  foundation  of 
Allopaths,  that  they  feel  they  mubt  fall,  unless  they  can  be  again 
sustained  by  speciaty  exclusive  acts  of  Legislation !  1 1 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  steal  any  thing  from  the  oíd  school.  We 
fully  ackowledge  the  depth  of  their  researches  in'Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy  and  Pathology,  and  their  skill  in  operative  surgery«  But  we 
assert  that  their  principies  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  sheet 
anchors  of  their  materia  medica,  are  wrong  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
This  is  the  groand  of  our  differenee;  we  have  cballenged,  and  still  chal- 
lenge them  to  tíie  contest.  Thev  refuse,  yet  thev  do  not  scruple  to 
slander,  and  misrepresent  us,  and  drawing  themsélves  up  in  tbeír  hoa- 
ry  majesty,  they  aovante  arffuments  and  iollow  practices  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  character  oí  a  Ñero  or  a  Pope  Alexander.  And  tben 
they  claim,  through  the  pages  of  one  of  our  Joumals,  established  des- 
pite of  their  opposition,  that  ¿A^  are  '^  Eclectics,"  the  ^^  Liberals^^^ 
while  we  are  the  "  Eclusives,"  the  "  Heretics."  Very  probable,  in- 
deed,  that  they  are  not  trying  to  '^  steal  our  thnnder.''  We  have 
seen  how  deserving  tney  are  of  this  new  title  they  wish  to  assume, 
and  now,  when  we  remember  that  they  scorned  to  lay  any  claim  to 
this  ñame,  until  after  we  had  esta])lished  Colleges,  and  were  boimd 
to  succeed,  we  must  conclude  that  their  present  attemptós  similar  to 
that  of  the  Donkey  dónninfir  a  Lion's  skin.  By  clothing  themsélves 
in  our  robes  they  try  to  make  ^Iks  believe  that  there  is  not  «o  much 
differenee  after  alL  It  is  by  this  means  that  thej^hope  to  secure  a 
share  of  that  public  favor  which,  they  cannot  fail  to  see,  follows  the 
ñame  Eclectic.  Truly  this  is  the  last  act  in  their  grand  drama  of 
deceit.  But,  with  all  their  soft  speeches  and  smooth  sophistry,  they 
cannot  make  it  pass.  A  Jackass  will  be  a  Jackass,  if  he  has  borro wed 
a  Lion's  hide;  and  it  reqnires  no  great  keenness  to  detect  him«  Cer« 
tain  long  ears,  in  the  shape  of  Lancets,  &c.,  will  surely  betray  them. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  arroeance  and  deceit,  we  feel  disposed  to 
look  charitably  upon  them,for  their  minds  get  cnzeej  when  they  view 
their  approaching  and  inevitable  dowhfall.    . 

Red  Creek,  N«  Y.,  July  8, 1852. 


Projiis  of  Qitackery, — An  nneducated  venereal  doctor  in  Boston; 
paya  one  daily  paper,  by  contract,  1^,600  a  year  for  advertising. 
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BIEmIí  of  Adds  on  Üm  Xe«ik. 


BY  o.  B.  CLEAVELAlfDy  Bk  IK 


Not  long  eince,  while  in  conversation  with  a  yenr  intelb'gent  Dea* 
tist,  he  eaid,  that  numerons  individuáis  he  was  calfed  upon  to  treat, 
Bupposed  the  orígin  óf  their  defective  teeth  to  be  the  medicine^  they 
had  taken  during  some  period  of  sickness  from  whicb  thej  had  8i¿ 
fered;  but  that  he  had  become  satisfied  that  far  more  teeth  becaoie 
carionsy  or  brittle,  or  oth'erwise  diseased»  from  the  díreet  action  of 
acute  disease  npon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and.  the 
gnms,  and  from  the  «uppression  of  the  natural  secretions  of  the  buc* 
cal  cavity — than  from  any  deleterioue  effect  oS  the  medicine  the  pa- 
tient  had  taken. 

There  can  be  no.  doubt,  that  a  high  state  of  inflammatioo  or  fever 
of  the  general  sjstem,  as  well  as  a  local  affection  about  the  mouth  or 
throat,  must  tend  to  leseen  and  finallj  destroy  the  vitalitj  of  the 
teeth,  as  well  as  tó  chango  the  nature  of  the  dental  structure;  and 
that  in  most  instances  when  even  chemical  substances  that  might  in- 
jure  the  teeth  have  been  administered — the  medicine  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  those  -Qrgans ;  and  that  the  direct  influences  medic- 
inal substances  may  have  upon  the  teeth  of  patients;  is  a  matter  wor- 
thy  of  more  attention  than  is  bestowed  upon  it,  by  the  majority  of 
physicians. 

In  íormer  times,  it  watfmuch  more  common  for  medical  practí- 
tioners  to  rely  upon  mineral  acid  tonics  for  their  convalescing  pa- 
tients,  than  at  the  present  day,  yet  more  recently  it  has  beconoe 
much  more  fashionable  to  prescribe  tariaric^  acetic^  or  ct^rte  acids  in 
the  form  of  acidulated  drinks  than  formerly,  so  that  the  eflfects  of 
these  substances  upon  the  teeth,  are  higbly  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  professiónu* 

Some  time  since,  Pro¿  Westcott  placed  severa!  teeth  in  different 
acids^  and  if  the  report  be  correct,  he  found  the  chemical  action  of 
acetic  acid  to  be  so  great,  that  a  tooth  immersed  in  it  fprty-eight 
hours  was  so  sofÍ;ened,  that  the  cnamel  could  be  removed  with  the 
finger  nail;  and  that  citric,  and  sulphuric,  as  well  as  ni  trie  acids  acted 
upon  the  tooth  sfill  more  readily  than  did  acetic  acid.  Several  oth- 
er  substances,  as  nitric  ether,  and  eweet  spirits  of  nitre»  wer^  found 
to  act  with  considerable  energy  upon  the  dental  substance. 

Heitce  we  perceive  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in  the  adminis- 
tration  cf  these  and  similar  substances,  even  when  the  teeth  are 
Bound  and  free  from  defects.  If  thega  are  already  cavities  formed, 
stillmore  care  is  necessary,  as  when  the  tooth  is  not  protected  by  the 
enamel,  it  more  readily  sufiers,  and  besides  the  offending  substance 
Í8  Hable  to  fínd  a  lodgment  in  the  cavity,  and  remain  there  but 
slightly  diluted  by  the  saliva  until  it  has  had  time  to  do  irreparaUe 
injúry. 

The  vast  importance  of  these  organs  in  the  human  oi^nization  as 
masticators  of  food,  and  preparers  of  the  nutrition  of  the  system, 
togethér  with  the  ezcruciating  agony  they  are  Hable  to  indnce  when 
diseased,  would  seem  to  point  to  them  as  wortby  of  the  most  careftil 
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attention  on  the  part  of  ihe  physician.  Yet  it  i^  a  tmtfa,  that  not 
one  physician  in  ten  gives  the  feast  thought  to  them,  farther  than  to 
wrench  them  from  tbeir  sockets,  aad  perbaps  a  large  portion  of  the 
jaw  with  them,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  or  tinskillful  manipula- 
tion,  when  the  pain  which  resulta  from  their  Deglect,  has  become  too 
intolerable  to  be  longer  endured. 

It  Í8  notto  be  expected  that  practitioners  of  medicine,  will  orshonld 
become  expert  mech^nical  dentista,  yet  they  can  and  should  under- 
atand  something  of  the  stmctnre  and  functions  of  the  teeth — what 
aubstances  are  Hable  to  injure  them  and  what  measures  are  necessary 
to  their  preserva tion;  and  above  all  things,  that  they  do  nothing  that 
will  directly  tend  to  destroy  them. 

In  every  instance  where  a  physician  discovers  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministering  any  substance  that  may  prove  injnrious  to  the  teeth,  it  is 
his  duty  16  give  the  necessary  instrnction  to  prevent  the  deleteríous 
effects  of  his  prescriptions,  hy  pointing  out  the  danger,  and  how  it 
shall  be  averted  by  the  use  of  a  wash,  a  sofl  cloth,  or  a  soft  bruah,  to 
the  teeth  and  the  entire  buccal  cavity  immediately  after  the  medicine 
has  been  administered.  • 

In  those  other  case^,  when  no,  hmilful  snbstances  have  been  pre- 
scríbed,  yet  when  sordes  have  cóUected  abont  the  teeth,  or  when  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  or  the  stomach  have  become  so  vitiated  as 
to  prove  injurious,  it  is  also  within  tbe  province  of  the  physician  to 
give  the  proper  instructions  for  their  preservation.  If  he  fails  to  do 
this,  it  is  büt  just  that  his  patients  charge  him  with  the  result  of  his 
neglect*  Yet  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  say  that  every  decayed  tooth 
has  been  destroyed  by  Calóme!.  That  drug  has  enough  evil  jusüy 
chargeable  to  it,  to  render  it  unnecessajy  to  makeit  the  scape-goat  for 
the  sins  of  other  articles  of  medicine. 

W  aterbury ,  Vt.,  July ,  1 852. 


Active  Fxinciple  of  ScateUaria  Lateiülonu-CSoiiUcap.) 

BY   W.   ELHER,  H.  B. 


ScuTELLiNE. — This  is  obtajned  írom  the  bine,  br  as  itisnsually 
called  Bitter  Scullcap.  There  are  several  species  of  this  plant,  that 
are  used  as  medicine;  but  the  above  is  the  only  kind  that  con  taina 
any  valuable  medical  properties. 

It  is  a  common  practico  wi\en  treating  on  remedial  agents,  in  the 
light  of  discoveries,  to  say,  that  "  this  remedy  is  one  of  the  best,"  the 
*'most  valuable,"  and  "one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age,  etc,'* 
Now,  it  is  possible,  that  I  am  as  Hable,  as  any  one,  to  run  mto  this 
iboHsh  and  quackish  mode  of  expressions:  yet  expressions  of  this 
Icind,  to  the  scientific  and  thinking  mind,  are  disgusting  and  repul- 
sive.  The  scutellme^  is  entitled  to  these  eulogies,  if  anjr  medicme, 
butit  Í6  sufficient  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  a  valuable  medicme. 

In  its  puré  state,  it  is  a  white  powder.  The  process  oí  obtaining 
it,  is  somewbat  difficult,  and  too  tedions  to  insert  here. 
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Mbdical  PtfoPBRTiBs  AND  UsHB. — It  is  indicBted  ¡D  die 
of  nervous'  düea^es^  especíalljr  those  attended  with  debQitj. 
have  been  iodaced  by  the  use  of  tea,  cofibe,  tobáceo,  alcohoL  ^  d 
or  any  poison  habituallj  taken  ínto  the  human  stomach.  Wm> 
not  wítneesed  the  dríed  and  mommy-Uke  appearaoce  of  the  hMV 
tea  aod  coffee  drinker  t  How  often  do  we  see  the  emaciated, 
erons-like,  tremoIouB  condition  of  the  Tictim  of  intemperaDoe:. 
palpitatioD,  nervous  irriiabUity,  all  the  resnit  of  the  free  use  of 
above  articleg.  The  trae  physidan  will  never  prescribe  phjse  lo 
cure  bad  habits;  but  this  mnch  he  should  do,  t^ich  his  patii  iifi  fo 
avoid  the  exciting  cause  of  his  disease,  and  then  with  proper  reoK* 
dial  a^ents,  aid  the  recuperatiye  jpowers  of  nature,  in  restoring  a 
normal  condition  of  the  system.  The  ^eutdUne  being  a  nerrine  to»* 
ic,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  end.  It  ís  also  usefnl  in  the  treatment 
of  Utanus^  canvubumg^  tremors  and  chorea. ,  It  is  generaUy  snppoeed 
that  no  method  of  treatment  is  successful  in  the  cure  of  choran;  but 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  this  disease,  the  scuídUm  will  be  fonnd  a 
successful  remedy.  Dose,  one  to  two  grains,  firom  three  to  six 
a  day. 

A.  P.  Instituto,  New  Yorií,  Jone,  1852. 


'*0^0*0*^^^t0*^ 


Bid  the  LcktI  take  him,  or  did  theSoetar  sendhim? 


BT  6.  H.  PBESTOX,  X.  D. 


Mes$rs,  EiUors: — ^I  wish  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
occurred  in  the  following  case,  and  then  leave  the  readers  of  jonr 
Journal  to  answer  the  above  question. 

It  was  on  one  of  thoee  cold  and  stormy  nights  in  January,  wiiea 
the  mercury  had  sunk  ten  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  infuriated 
winds  were  howling  about  my  dweiling,  that  I  was  aroused  firom  my 
slumbers  by  the  loud  and  impattent  rapping  of  a  messenger  at  my  door. 

He  wished  me  to  go  immediately  and  see  Mr.  F ^  a  weaJthy 

farmer,  residing  about  three  miles  from  this  place.  I  set  out,  and 
after  breaking  my  road  through  many  deep  dnfts  of  snow,  arriTed 

at  Ihe  mansión  of  Mr.  P '• —  just  before  midnight     Upon  exam- 

ining  his  case,  I  found  tCat  he  had  been  laboring  under  an  attack 
of  bilious  fever  for  about  a  week.  And  that  according  to  the  best 
judgment  of  his  family  he  had  been  treated  Hydropathically.  He 
nad  been  packed  and  douched, — ^warm  water  emetics  and  enemas 
had  been  administered, — still  the  bilious  matter  that  had  cloggedhis 
system  remained  unmoved.  The  symptoms  then  present  were  as 
follows  :  pulse  quick  and  fluttering,  tongue  dry  and  covered  with  a 
thick  brown  fur,  deltrium  and  restlessness. 

I  directed  that  he  should  be  placed  in  bed,  (for  he  was  then  in  a 

fack,)  and  immediately  gave  hím  a  íull  dose  of  the  '^  Anti-Bilious 
^hysic,'*  which  was  followed  by  frequent  dranghts  of  warm  tea,  co»- 
posed  of composition  and  Asclepias  Tuberosa,  {Pleurisy  Boot)  ofeíich 
three  oz.,  boiling  water  O  j.  In  two  hours  the  physic  had  operated 
pretty  thorougUy,  carrying  off  large  quantitiea  of  dark  feculent  mat- 
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ter  from  the  boweis,  and  relíevíng  the  stomach  by  emesis  of  consid- 
erable bilioub  matter.  The  Diaphoretic  Powders  were'then  given 
in  5  gr.  doses  every  three  hours,  which,  together  with  the  infusión, 
induced  free  perspiration.  And  in  the  morning  when  I  left  him,  he 
was  perfectly  sane  and  quite  comfortable.  I  continued  to  treat  this 
patient  without  interruption  for  Ihree  days,  his  symptoms  rapidly 
changing  for  the  better.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days  a  chance  was 
made  in  the  nurses.  A  sisterhad  come  from  a  Water-Cure,  ana  being 
deeply  imbued  with  the  one  idea  system,  thou^ht  it  best  to  change 
the  treatment.  About  the  same  time  a  brother-m-law  returned  from 
New  York  City.  He  too  advised  a  change  of  doctors,  but  was  not 
for  having  a  Éydr&pathht  called  by  any  means.  But  an  AUopath 
musí  be  called.  Wnilst  these  two  were  arguing  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  doctors,  and  neither  agreeing  to  ha  ve  the  other's  favorite 
called,  a  young  doctor,  tbat  had  lately  married  i)ito  a  brother's  fam- 
il y,  very  generoualy  oíTered  his  services  as  nurse.  He  too,  advised  a 
change  of  doctors;  and  although  the  patient  in  one  short  year,  had 
changed  his  mode  of  practico  firom  that  of  Allopathic  to  Homceopathic 
and  Hydropathic,  he  now  asreed,  with  the  brother-in-law,  that  it  was 
best  to  cali  an  Allopath,  and  was  so  very  kind  as  to  go  and  get  an  oíd 

Eractitioner  of  this  school  to  come  and  see  if  they  were  not  right. — 
»ut  this  oíd  doctor  was  an  honest  man,  and  plainly  told  them  that 

Mr.  p was  doing  well  enough,  and  that  they  had  better  mind 

their  own  business.  With  all  due  complim<3nts  for  his  courtesv,  I  must 
cay  he  was  an  oíd  ignoramic»^  and  the  more  they  let  him  alone,  the 
better  they  would  be  ofi*.  Next  they  called  npon  a  noted  surgeon, 
who  carne  and  examined  the  patient,  and  being  interrogated  as  to  the 
character  and  probable  termmation  of  the  case,  very  feelingly  told 
the  faraily  that  the  patient  had  a  very  high  fe  ver,  tending  to  iyphu8¡ 
and  tberefore  his  case  was  quite  doíwtfut. 

I  would  here  state  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  above  transactions 
until  the  eighth  morning  ader  T  was  called.  As  I  entered  the  sitting 
room  that  morning,  I  saw  that  all  was  not  right;  for  those  radiant 
smilesof  hope  that  had  usually  enlivened  the  features  of  the  good  wife, 
had  now  given  place  toexpressions  ofgrief  andsadness.  Immediate« 
ly  she  beo^an  to  reproach  me  for  not  telling  her  of  the  dangerous  sit- 
natíon  of  her  husband.     I  told.her  that  I  had  not  considered  Mn 

P as  dangerously  sick,  and  that'as  his  fever  was  then  arrested, 

I  saw  nothing  to  hinder  him — if rightlv  cared  for-— -from  getting  about 
in  a  few  days.  She  then  told  me  aíl  that  had  h^ppened,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  that  she  had  had  my  directions  followed  strictly  until 
the  surgeon  came  that  rAorning,  and  told  her  as  above  related.  I  then 
went'into  the  parlor  where  the  sick  man  was  lying,  and  foj  the  first 
time  met  the  young  doctor.  Without  speaking,  or  holding  up  his 
head.  he  left  the  room,  instinctively  holding  his  hand  behind  him  as 

¡f  expecling  the  approach  of  hoota.    I  asked  Mr.  P how  he  did. 

He  replied  that  he  felt  very  well  with  the  exception  of  a  sHght  paia 
in  his  head.  His  tongue  was  clean  and  moist,  pulse  80,  skin  moist 
over  the  entire  body;  and  so  I  left  him.  The  next  day  I  heard  that 
he  was  better;  the  "day  after,  he  was  worse  again.    The  thírd  day  a 
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diarrhea  s^t  in.  His  gums  were  spongy,  but  that  was  not  eufficient; 
a  decided  impre'ssíon  must  be  produced,  or  else  his  fever  would 
Tun  him  down.  Accprdingly  the  doses  of  calomel  were  increased. 
The  fourth  day  I  met  a  youn^  man  just  returning  from  there.  The 
calomel  had  finally  made  a  decidid  impresslon,  and  he  was  nicely 
enveloped  in  his  winding  Bheet,  ready  to  be  removed  from  thence  to 
his  final  resting  place. 

Rushville,  June  7th,  1852.  _ 


deavers  (Oalinm  Apaiine-) 

BT  BVRTON  HüBBILLy   M.  D. 


I  notice  an  articlé  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  on  the  proper- 
ties  and  uses  of  the  Gulium  Áparine.  As  to  its  valnable  properüei 
the  síory  ^  not  halftólcL  I  have  been  in  almost  daily  use  of  it  for 
26  years.  and  learned  first  of  its  virtaes  and  uses  of  an  oíd  ladj,  of 
renowned  skill  as  a  practicing  midwife.  I  am  never  without  it,  either 
fresh  or  dry.  I  procure  it  during  my  extensivo  travél  in  the  summer 
months  over  our  wooden  country,  and  often  have  the  articlegrowipg 
Bpon  my  premíses.  Its  properties  and  uses  I  have  frequently  explaio- 
ed  to  the  oíd  and  young,  and  recommended  it  particularly  to  tbose 
who  wish  a  fair  and  clear  skin. 

It  removes  all  frcekles,  as  well  as  lepra,  and  fulñlls  all  of  theindi- 
cations  for  which  bórax  is  recommended  in  the  article  ^  Bórax  in  Ef- 
florescence  on  the  face/'  ptfge  251,  of  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. 

In  lepra,  efflorescence,  eruptions,  &c.,  the  diseased  parts  are  to  be 
washed  se veral  times  a  day  with  the  infusión,  which  is  also  to  be  takes 
internally  very  freely.  Ir  its  use  is  persisted  in  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  I  regard  it  a  never  failing  remedy.  There  are  hundre^sof  my 
acquaintances  who  have  used,  ánd  are  now  using  it  successTuUyfor 
all  that  it  is  recommended. 

I  regard  it  as  ono  of  the  best  díuretics  that  comes  witfrin  ray  reaca 
Its  medicinal  properties  are  secured  and  retained  with  more  certajn- 
ty  in  cold,  than  hot  water.  I  always  use  it  in  cold  water  to  whicb 
it  readily  yields  its  virtues. 

Ameliai  O.,  June,  1852. 


Editorial  Corraspondonce. 


Messrs  EniTORS : — I  am  a  backwoodsman,  and  am  glad  to  say 
your  Journal  is  penetratinff  even  into  the  forest,  and  there  display* 
mg  its  cheering  colors.  I  nave  been  a  reader  of  your  Journal  ever 
since  its  first  appearance.  I  have  sometimos  been  almost  in  despai^ 
for  your  cause,  when  I  reflect  on  the  mi^hty  influenee  that  prejodioc 
and  popularity  exert  upon  the  human  mmd — popularíty  swaying  tno 
faahionable,  and  prejudice  the  ignorant  But  luckily  for  Eclectic  re* 
formí  ignorance  can  be  overeóme  by  the  difiíision  of  koowledg^l 
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'  and  jour  perio3¡cal,'backed  up  by  here  and  there  an  Eclectíc  prac- 
titioner,  is  a  powerful  enoine  ibr  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
One  suggeBtion  I  may  be  allowed.  Let  physicians  gire  familiar 
lectures,  on  Anatomy,  Fhysiology,  and  Hy^ene,  in  those  commnni- 
tiea  in  whieh  they  labor,  at  times  when  busmess  is  not  driving.  By 
■üch  a  course  they  can  aid  po^erfully  the  canse  of  medical  reforma- 
tion,  do  good|  secare  patronage,  and  fulfiU  theirhigh  mission  as  teach« 
ers. 

Let  some  one  whose  heart  Í9  warm»  and  whose  battery  is  well  cbarg- 
ed,  take  this  subject  in  hand,  and  give  the  protession  a  charge-  that 
will  make  every  másele  obey  the  cali.  Let  the  master  spirits  of  Re* 
form  work  on.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  the  sanof  ESclecticism 
is  certainly  beginuins  to  emergei  soon  to  eclipse  the  imaginary  star 
of  HomoBopathy,  and  revive  to  new  life  the  chaos  of  Allopathy  1 

I  very  willingly  endose  another  doUar  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Journal.  I  wish  I  conld  cxpress  my  delight  at  its  present  appearance. 
I  really  liked  the  Journal  b^fore,  but  now  it  is  truly  worthy  of  admi- 
ration,  breathing  forth  so  much  sdentíjlc  reforma  and  edapted  to  the 
real  wants  of  tte  people.  Yonrs  for  Keform, 

Edmund  Youno. 

Rbmabks,— The  Eds.  of  the  E.  J.  of  Medicine  appreciate  the  kind 
encouragement  of  theír  friepds,  seeh  in  the  above,  and  in  many  sim- 
ilar Communications  they  have  received.  They  well  remember  the 
adage,  however,  ^'  Self-praise,  á¿c^  "  and  therefore  publish  but  few 
such  encomiums.  They  p'refer  that  the  ''works"of  the  Jonrnal 
should  "  praise  it ''  And  next  to  its  **  infernal  evidences  "  of  useful- 
nessy  they  look  upon  the  ^*  material  aid, "  such  as  friend  Young  sends, 
as  thQ  híghest  form  of  eulogyl  There  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
connection,  in  their  minds,  between  acceptableness  and  recompense* 
They  h^e  none  of  their  ''delinquen^  subscribers  will  feel  hnrt  at 
the  insinuation  ^  but  it  is  so  I 

The  Eds.  have  concluded  to  depart  from  their  general  míe,  and 
publish  the  above  letter,  because  it  breathes  theright  spirít,-— benevo- 
lent,  e^ithttsiastic,  progressive.  They  wish  it  understood,  too,  that 
while  their  Journal  goes  forth  as  the  dry  irains^  so  to  speak,— as  a 
ponderousy  plodding  hecíd^  into  the  íield  of  Refornii  it  is  underlaidby 
warm  and  beating  hearts,  which  will  give  impulse,  actioiii  life,  and 
conquest  to  its  otherwise  prosy  lucubrations.  a. 

Pciéoningé^^Hvro  children,  nnd^r  onr  obser  vation,  faave  lately  been 
poisoned  by  eating  banana  frxáx  drops ;  supposed  to  contain  fusel  oil« 
the  ethereal  preparations  oC  which  are  empioyed  by  confectioners.— « 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  cholera  mor bns,  bnt.  the  canse  in  both 
caiM  was  obvious,  though  only  a  few  drops  had  bcen  eaten.-^itr.  Y» 
Med.  0a9étte  and  Jc/wr.  of  SeaUÁ. 


« 


SEIECTIONS. 


BT  6BO.    UOTT,  K.   D. 


.If  we  except  cholera,  I  think  there  is  no  acate  disease  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  its  attack,  than  enteritis  or 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  both  from  the  intensíty  of  suffe^ 
ing  which  it  causes,  and  the  fatal  termination  to  whích  it  often  leads. 
The  severe  pain,  the  intolerance  of  pressare  and  swelling  of  the  ab* 
domen,  the  condítion  of  the  skin,  the  frequency,  quickness  and  ge- 
nerally  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  cofitive  and  inactive  state  of 
the  riscera  involved,  all  demonabrale  its  danger.  Generally  it  makes 
its  onslaught  when  vitality  is  at  its  máximum;  and  though  the  syB- 
tem  ofiers  strong  resistance  to  the  destructivo  principie  generallj) 
yet  from  its  exuberance  of  vital  elements,  inflammation  is  quite  apt 
to  realize  its  worst  and  speediest  termination. 

Its  pathology  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  it  being,  I  appf«h«o^ 

,  well  understood  by  the  mass  of  physicians.    It  is  not  to  be  dehied, 

however,  that  mistakes  touching  its  iderttity  are  not    unfrequeot-- 

,  Either  from  lack  of  dÍ8criq|ination  or  mere  c^elessness,  it  is  occa- 

sionally  mistaken  for  bilious  colic — and  this  error  is  pretty  certain 

to  ensnre  the  death  of  the  patient. 

What  I  propose  is  briefly  to  consider  its  treatment.  Taking,  ihen, 
a  toeU-deve¡oped  case,  what  has  been  end  still  is  the  practicel 

Ist  It  is  usual  to  bleed  from  the  arm  till  an  *Mmpre88Ío&'' i^ 
made;  in  other  words,  till  the  subject  is  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

2d.  The  bowels  are  cupped,  blistered  and  leeched,  agreeably  to 
the  notions  of  each  atténdant,  precedence  being  sometimes  given  to 
the  local  sabetraction  of  blood,  at  other  times  to  connter  irritatioD. 

3d.    Calomel  and  ópium  are  administered  till  the  pain  is  qnieted. 

4th.  Cathartics  of  calomel  and  jalap,  jalap  and  creaoi  of  tartar, 
salta  and  senna,  castor  or  crotón  oil,  or  other  drastic  purge8,are 

fiven  till  free  dejections  are  produced.    In  a  few  hours,  if  the  patient 
Q  not  relieved,  the  bleeding  is  repeated,  and  the  calomel  and  opium 
continued,  ^pro re  nata" 

If  this  practice  has  been  modifíed  to  any  extent,  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  pernicíous  administration  of  puí^atives.  No  physician  can  haye 
been  an  observer  of  these  re^ults,  many  reárs,  without  having  wí^ 
nessed  the  death  of  patients  from  ''mortincatioD,"  where  ^no  pb;* 
sic  wonld  opérate/' 
When  the  intestines  are  violently  inflamed,  how  is  it  possible  fot 

Íirgatives  to  be  otherwise  than  positively  injurious  in  their  effecta* 
he  peristaltic  motion  is  suspended,  and  by  ita  restoration  only  can 
cathartics  act-    That  they  sometim^^do  so,  by  no  means  prove  tbeif 
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admissibílity.  They  may  tease  and  coerce  the  bowels  ioto  action; 
but  thi8  result  can  never  be  salutarj,  it8  tendency  being  to  excite 
and  increase  infiammation. 

Tbe  excesdive  depletíon,  if  lesa  dasgerons,  is  Bcarcelr  lees  objec- 
tionable.  The  loss  of  great  qnantitie»  of  blood  lessens  flie  coneerva- 
tion  of  the  system,  and  thoush  it  sometimes  relieves,  it  also  prostrates 
exoeedingly.  Even  were  uiere  no  other  method  of  controllíng  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  it  would  still  be  an  important  question,  how 
far  the  practice  should  be  tolerated. 

The  exhibition  of  calomel  or  opium,  in  large  or  small  doses,  I  con- 
sider  wrong,  because  uanecessary.  They  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
permanent  resulta;  whether  prescribed  as  an  alterative  or paUiative^ 
they  are  exceptionable.  In  this  combinatíon  the  calomel  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  salivationi  especially  in  the  disease  nndér  consideration. 
But  there  is  a  mode  of  controUing  this  disease»  free  from  the  ob- 
jections  to  wHich  I  have  just  adverted,  the  applications  of  which  are 
safe,  salntary  and  efficient.  I  allud^  to  its  management  bv  the  use 
of  water,  Permit  me  bríefly  to  desdribe  the  manner  in  which  these 
results  are  obtained, 

Let  it  not  be  for^otten  that  the  case  we  have  in  view  is  ene  of 
0^at  Beverity,  which»  if  left  to  its  natural  tendencies,  would  proba- 
bly  termínate  in  the  death  of  tbe  patíenU 

Ist  Give  the  patient  no  medicine.  * 

2d.  Ñor  food  of  any  kind. 

8d.  Allow  him  to  drínk  all  the  water  he  desires,  in  modérate  quan* 
titieí»  frequently  repéated.  ^ 

4th:  Lay  upon  a  ped,  comfortaDle8,f>f  sufficient  thickness  to  ab* 
sorb  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Over  these  spread  a  half  sheet  wrung 
from  cold  water,  on  which  place  the  patient,  foldin^  th^  extremities 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen.  This  should  extend  from  the  arms  to 
the  thighs.  If  the  sheet  be  so  Ion?  that,  on  lapping,  it  covers  more 
than  the  abdonien  with  a  double  foíd,  tear  off  the  ends. 

Commence  the  application  of  cold  water,  by  saturating  the  fold 
which  lies  next  the  abdomen.  This  in  its  turn  must  be  covered  by 
the  one  from  the  opposite  side.  This  process  continué  to  repeat  till 
the  vehemence  of  the  inflammation  be  sabdned — the  while  coveríng 
the  body  lightly  with  blankets.  % 

If  during  the  continuance  of  this  course  the  patient  become  chilled, 
a  circumstance  which  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  and  against  which 
vre  should  be  partícularily  careful  to  miard,  snspend  at  once  the  cold 
water,  and  fixing  the  segment  of  aiioop  over  the  body,  next^he 
sheet,  as  a  defence  from  weisht,  cover  the  patient  with  such  addi- 
tional  blankets  and  comfortables,  carefully  and  closely  tucked  at  the 
fiides,  as  will  retain  the  caloric  of  the  body.  A  re*action  will  speed- 
ily  appear — «ooner,  possibly,  than  wjfl  be  anticipated;  a  rapid  evapo- 
ratíon  will  follow,  wnich  being  retained  within  these  coverings,  will 
form  avapor  bath,  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  adap- 
ted  to  aflbrd  present  relief.  When  the  heat  shall  nave  accumulated 
to  a  higher  degree  than  is  desirable,  the  indications  of  which  are  oh- 
flerved  in  the  color  of  the  face  and  frequcncy  of  the  pulse,  again  re- 
cew  the  cold  water. 
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(ed  and  dangerou^  forma.  These  may  be  considered  the  patTiogno^ 
monic  Bymptoms  of  the  disease,  thougn  otherB  are  manifestedi  beiiig 
however,  tbose  generallj  common  to  internal  iDflaran^toiy  afiéc« 
tíons. 

The  disease  may  be  brongbt  on  by  cold,  or  expoeure  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  improper  diet,  as  unrípe  and  indigestible 
iruit  or  vegetables,  confinement  in  cióse  or  illy  ventilated  rocina,  the 
employment  of  filthv  or  impure  ;^cater,  the  use  of  tainted  meats,  or 
ezcessive  physical  labor.  By  sonoe,  it  is  attribnted  to  an  onhealthy 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  is  without  doubt,  correct  íd 
relation  to  the  dysentery  of  1849-50-51.  Other  causes  have  beea 
named,  bnt  the  above  are  the  most  commpn.  The  disease  doea  not 
confine  its  attacks  to  any  particular  season,  but  is  ní>aDÍfested  as  fre« 
quently  and  as  severely  during  the  winter  as  in  the  hot  months.  Its 
attack  is  most  commonly  «udoen,  commAicing  at  once  with  the  mo- 
co-sanguineous  discharges  and  tenesmus;  occasionaHy,  hówever,  it 
has  been  preceded  with  lassitude,  sonie  febrile  disturtnincc,  tonoina 
and  diarrhea. 

The  treatment  of  dysentery,  in  the  bands  of  those  who  have  pur* 
sued  a  course  similar  to  that  below-described,  has  been  alinost  uni- 
yersally  Buccessful,  and  we  very  much  doubt,  whether  an  average  of 
one  death  in  fifty,  would  not  be  a  higher  ratio  than  the  results  ofthis 
practico  as  far  as  tested,  would  warrant  The  disco  very  of  the  ac- 
tive principies  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  medical  planta,  has  re* 
sulted  in  a  new  era  for  Eclectic  practico,  and  discases  which  at  ene 
time  required  days,  or  even  weeks  for  recovery,  are  now  cured  wiib 
unparalled  safety  aiid  rapidity;  and  the  addition  of  thcse  new  agenta 
to,  our  Materia  Medica,  has  given  an  impulse,  character,  and  ex- 
tensión to  Eclecticism,  beyond  the  most  sanguino  hopes  of  its  many 
cealous  adherents.  In  no  disease,  perhaps,  have  the  beneficia)  efiects 
of  these  recent  discoveries  been  so  well  marked,  as  in  the  one  undér 
consideration,  and  so  constant  have  been  these  happy  resulta,  that  \n 
all  places  where  Eclectic  practitioners  are  located,  we  flnd  them  lak« 
ing  the  precedence  of  all  others.  Whatever  may  be  the  imm^dlate 
or  remote  cause  of  dysentery,  we  invaríably  find  the  functions  of 
both  the  liver  and  skin,  very  much  deranced,  and  theremoval  of  which 
la  necessarily  tha  fírst  indication  to  fuIfilT;  consequentty,  when  calted 
to  a  patient  suSeríng  under  this  disease,  with  bloody  discharges^  te- 
nesmus, d&c,  whether  it  be  of  one  dav*s  duration,  or  a  week,  ournrfll 
prescríptioo,  thus  far,  has  invaríably  oeen  as  follows; 

R.    Podophvllin,  grs.  vL 
Leptandrin,  grs.  iv. 
Ijactin,  Idr. 
MboSi  el  <fiv.  in  chart  No.  iv.    Oos  powder  tobe  given  every  thna 
honra,  until  free  catharaia  is  produoed.    In  many  ca^es  we  prefer  the 
«omoioa  diapboretic  powders  to  the  lactin»  and  which  hasateadency 
ID  oorrefct  much  of  the  harshness  of  action  of  the  medicine, 

The  ftbovn  combination»  though  at  first  sight  appearing  heroic,  will 
yet  be  found  most  effectual  in  removing  tne  aisease,  oilen  withia 
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Iwenty^foor  noani  from  the ,  commencemént  of  ite  uae;  it  ejcerts  a 
tnost  powerrul  ¡pñucnce  oq  the  livér  ánd  ekín,  /estoring  thcir  funo- 
tions  to  a  norma]  cooditioov  and  causin^  a  tree  bitiary  and  cutancpai 
discharge;  and,  in  adtlition'to  thÍ9,  ás  bóth  the  podophyllin  and  lep- 
tandrin  act  with  encrgy  on  mucous  tissues,  besides  poeaessing  an  un* 
¿isputed  antiperiodie  a^ncj,  this  four-foid  powcrnaturalljÍDdicates 
them  as  the  próper  remedies»  and  tlie  sucóessfbl  resultsfollowin^their 
adminifitratíon,  conclasivety  demónstrate  ihé  correctiiess  of  Uie  ín- 
dicalion.  * 

It  wiil  generally  be  found,  after  the  third  dose^  and  sometimes  not 
until  after  the  fourtb,  that  the  patient  will  experience  for  a  time  very 
anpleasant  and  distressiñg  symptoms,  but  this  is  not  úniversally  the 
case — Ihere  will  bé  presen^  nausea  and  vomiting,  griping  paiqa  in 
the  abdomen,  cold  sweat,  coldness  of  cxtrémitiesy  great  prpátration, 
ánd  copious  discharges.  Tiiese  symptoms  need  créate  no  álarm  or 
ñneasiness,  and  we  osaall^  prepare  the  ÍViends  of  the  patient  by  in- 
forming  them  of  the  anticipated  efiects,  directing  them,  in  case  of 
much  prosirationy  to  support  the  patient  with  brandy  sling,  or  other 
grateful  stimulant,  until  the  purgative  operation  has  ceaseo.  ít  mosl 
oe  remembered,  that  it  is  ónl^  ñecessary  to  administer  the  above 

1)0wders  until  their  decided  efiect  iú  prodaoed,  when  they  are  to  bé 
aid  áside.  With  bat  few  ezceptions,  the  termination  of  the  cathar* 
•ís  is  tbibwed  by  the  immediate  cessation  of  teaesmus  and  the  dya- 
enteric  discharges.  , 

The  patient  will  ñow  be  foiind  in  a  conditiony  in  which  it  will  be 
oecessary  to  níaintain  for  a  few  days,  a  hcpatic  and  cutaneous  in* 
fluencc,  to  restore  tone  to  the  debifiUted  state  of  the  intestioes,  pre* 
Vent  further  discharges*  and  preserve  the  antiperiodie  disposiüon  ai- 
read/ established;  tbr  this  parpóse,  I  iisüally  administer  the  follow- 
ing;. 

R.    Sulph.  i^aini%  jgrs.  yhu 
Sulph.  Morphinéy  jzra.  i 
Pulv.  IbecaCí  grs.  Jl** 
Atisce,  et  div.  in  chart  Nó,  viii..    Oiie  powder  to  be  administered 
tyéry  iwo  or  three  hours»  gradually  lengthenink  the  intervals  betweén 
the  aoseÉ,  wd  cóntihüing  their  usé  for  twó  or  three  dáys« 

In  by  far  the  greater  par!  of  cases,  this  treatment  wiU  be  foiind 
fW  that  Í8  necessarjr,  49  in  a  day  or  two  the  patient  will.  b9  cured  áiíd 
able  to  atténd  to  his  business.  Sometimes,  however,.and  espécMMlj 
ámong  tno's^patients  to  whom  we  háve  not  been  called  until  thej 
have  suffered  under  the  dysenteric  attack  for  severa!  days,  ther^,  wíu 
be.  found  after  the  operation  q(  tha  cathi^^  )ight  muco-sánjguioe- 
ons  discharges  with  some  tenesmüs,  for  which  m  connection  with.^Iíe 
llbov^  ,<P>ÍQÍiie  powdersy  it  MfiU.  be  xieceasary  io  admioiliter.ípjectiops, 
icomposed  as  folio ws,  ánd  on0  ojt. whílch  should  be  given  iamediat|^y 
after  éaoh  ¡díschárge,  réqneeting  the  patient  to  retam  it  as  íoog.  bm 

posdible.  í^ 

R- .  fofw- ffydnistis  pa9..(cpld)  V^^  I 

^        ^  j    Tinct  Opii.  £tt  n,  vel.  xx.  Síisce.      >      :  f  i.;  . 
Large  iñjéctions  coiinteract  (he  enÜ  aiindd  ai,  viz:  to  allay  infláni* 
matioDi  and  chwjL  tbe  discbai^ges. 
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If  thi8  does  not  readilj  rcmove  the  sympfoms,  and  the  patienf s 
strength  will  admit,  the  cathartic  must  be  repeated,  but  in  atnalIeV 
doses,  and  if  it  removes  the  pain  and  díscharges,  to  be  followed  by 
the  quinine  powders  as  before.  Bút  if  he  be  very  weak,  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Port  wine  one  or  two  drachms,  in  which  is  dissolved 
tannin  two  or  four  graíns,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  (wo  according 
to  the  nrgency  of  the  case,  wítli  the  above  injection,  will  generallj 
eflecfc  the  cure.  Sometiines,  I  haye  found  mach  udvantage  from  the 
foUowing  preparation:  ^ 

R.    Tinct  Catechu  dra.  iij. 
Tinct.  Camphor. 
Tinct.  Leptandrin,  aa  dr.  j. 
Syn  Zingiber,  vel  Cíanamon,  loz.    Mísce. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  1,  2  or  3  hours. 

Some  practidonersy  continué  the  administration  of  the  podophyllin 
and  leptandrin  in  minute  (^oaen,  triturated  with  lactin,  and  with  ex- 
cellent  resulta. 

Where  the  disease'manifests  a  disposition  to  be  obstínate — which 
is  seldom  the  case  where  Eclectic  treatment  has  been  adopted  from 
the  first — ^the  stools  contiuing  bloody  and  becoming  foetid,  with  or 
without  tenesmus,  inability  to  retain  anything  on  the  stomach,  or  if 
retained,  followed  shortly  afler  by  a  desire  to  stool,  with  much  pro* 
fitration,  and  indisposition  to  move  or  talk,  it  will  be  highiy  important, 
ift  addition  to  the  othcr  treatment,  to  freaiíently  bathe  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  limbs  with  an  alkaline  wasti,  warm  or  cold  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  patient*s  feclings,  also  to  applv  over  the 
bowels  and  spine,  intermittingly,  mustard  poultices.  The  tongue 
must  likewise  be  obscrved,  if  it  be  coated  vellow,  brown,  ot  dark, 
acidulous  drau^hf s  must  be  ^iven,  as  thcy  wifl  in  this  instance,  prove 
useful,  büt  willbe  injurious  if  givcn  when  the  coat  is  white.  Oat- 
meal  made  into  a  cake  with  water,  then  balced,  and  finally  browned 
similar  to  coffee,  and  made  into  a  cofiee,  will  be  found  not  only  nour- 
ishing,  bnt  will  oílen  check  thd  nausea  and  irritability  of  the  stomach 
when  all  other  meaos  fail.  It  must  be  given  without  milk  or  sugOTí 
in  tablespoonfnl  doses,  and  repeated  sufficiéntly  often,  Some  prac- 
titioners  spoak  highiy  of  a  tea  of  parched  corn  for  this  purpose,  but 
I  ha  ve  never.employed  it.  If  demanded,  acids  or  sedatives  may  be 
combined  with  it. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment,  the  patient  must  remata 
as  much  as  possible  in  a  recumbent  position — tne  erect  posture,  or 
much  motion,  secms  to  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  cíbe  of  delicate 
females,  or  patients  of  not  very  strong  constitutions,  the  dose  of  the 
cathartic  powders,  may  be  somewhat  diminished,  according  to  the 
practitioner's  judgment 

Suchy  in  brief,  is  the  treatment  which  I  haré  pursued  both  in  Mem- 
phis  and  Cincinnati  during  the  last  twoprears,  and  thus  far  without 
the  loss  of  a  sinHe  patient;  and  a  similar  course  is  now,  I  belíeve, 
generally  adopted  by  Eclectic  physicians. 

In  years  past,  I  buve  met  with  considerable  saccess  in  djrsenterj 
by  the  use  of  the  white  Uquiá  or  aaUnéphyric^  which  has  in  many  in 
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stances  efiected  a  recovery  where  díssolution  seemed  inevitable,  but 
I  have  not  nsed  it  for  some  three  or  fuur  years,  though  I  belíeve  it 
will  be  found  a  very  eflficient  remedy.  The  formula  Ibr  its  prepara- 
tion  is  givea  inthe  Westero  Medical  Reformer  of  1846|  voL  VI.  No. 
8,  page  56. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  uaeful  preparation  for  childreui  suf- 
feriog  under  dysentery!  • 

K. '  Pulv.  Leptandrín. 

Pulv.  Zingiber,  ^Jamaica)  aa  grs.  v. 
'   Pulv.  Poaophylhu,  gr.  las. 
Pulv.  Creta,  rreparat.  grs.  x. 
Pulv.  8acch,  alb.  loz. 

Mix,  tritúrate  well  together,  and  divide  into  ten  powders.  For  a 
child  froni  1  to  3  years  oíd,  give  one  powder  every  three  hours. — 
&lectie  MtéL  Jour.  ^ 

Diseases  of  the  Bespiratory  Qrgana. 

The  terminations  of  phthisis  next  claim  our  attention.  The  disease 
may  termínate  in  recovery^  and  often  ia  so  perfect  a  restoratiou  to 
healthy  tbat  the  patient  attains  an  advanced  age.  In  the  v^ritings  of 
Rogct,  Hughes,  Bennett,  Beau,  Cruveilhier,  andPrus,  we  find  abun- 
dant  evidence  df  the  frequent  occurrence  of  obsoleto  and  cicatrized 
tuberclcs  in  the  lungs  of  aged  persons,  who  have  died  from  causes  in 
DO  way  connected  with  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  further  progresa  of  tubercle  sometimes  appears  to  be  checked 
by  the/ormation  ^some  other  dyscrasia ;  cáncer  and  scnrvy  appear 
to  poNBsess  this  power.  In  the  great  maiority  of  cases,  however,  the 
termination  is  death,  which  may  result  in  an^  of  the  following  ways : 

By  gradual  emaciation  and  debiiity,  the  vital  powers  being  gently 
and  alowly  extingoished.  By  rapid  emaciation  and  debiUty  in  acute 
cases.  By  the  retention  of  the  bronchial  secrelion,  causing  a  stop* 
page  of  the  tubes,  great  dyspncea,  and  dreadful  sufferíng.  By  hep- 
atization  and  acute  infiltrati<3n  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  lungs.  By 
cedema  of  the  lungs,  usually  with  considerable  sufferíng.  by  abun- 
dant  hemorrhage,  causing  fatal  aneemia.  By  cedema  of  the  glottis» 
causing  extreme  dyspnoea.  By  perforation  of  the  pleural  sac.  B^ 
inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and  effusion  oi  serum  into  the  ventri* 
oles,  giving  rise  to  coma.  By  soflening  and  attenuation  of  the  walls 
of  the  stomach.  By  perforation  of  the  intestino  and  acute  peritoni- 
tis. By  cfaronic  peritonitis.  By  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  gangre- 
nous  bed-sores,  with  the  symptoms  of  adynamic  fever.  Finally.  death 
may  occur  suddenly  or  unexpectedly,  without  any  apparent  cause 
bein^  revealed  by  Vk  post-mortem  examination. 

We  extract  from  Valleix*  ^  Guide  dn  Medecio  Praticien, '  the  foK 
lowing  diagnostic  tables.  He  adopts  the  arrangement  of  LaefADee 
and  L^uis,  and  divides  phthisis  into  two  periods  or  stages : 

*^  I.  PosUive  signs  of  pulmonary  pAikisis  ai  an  earbf  siage.-^A.  dry 
cough  which  has  existed  for  some  time ;  sometimes  accompanied  by 
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inacoU9  expectoration.  More  or  lest  dUcomfort  in  the  re^pinitioiL 
l^üintf  in  the  chi^st  Nocturnal  swieats,  Debility  and  emaciatioo. 
Diilúess  of  sounü  on  percusión  under  one  or  both  clavicles.  Weak- 
líésii  or  8omc  alteration  in  the  respii*atory  murmur.  Ha^moptysis  in 
a  considerable  number  lOf  cases. 

II.  Positíve  Mgna  of pidmojMtry  pktiuis  af  tí^  eni  of  tíktfirtü  tiagt. 
The  cough  is  more  Troquen  t  There  Í8  expectoration  of  opaque,  grav, 
or  greenish  sputa.  Hemoptysis.  Night  sweata^ .  y^^y  ¿equentíy 
more  cr  less  diarrhooa.  More  marked  emacíatíon.  More  extensivo 
and  complete  dulnes^s.    Blowin^  roapiration,  aub-crepitant  rales  in- 

.  creased  vocal  resonance. 

III.  jPosüive  rigna  of  pulnumary phthma  during ihe.  seeondperioí 
Qbetinate  cough.  Sputa  grajísh  and  diMj-looking,  opaqMe,  irre^ 
lar  in  form,  and  tintea  or  streased  wíth  blood.  lacreased  emaciatioa 
and  marasmus.  Eztende(b  dulness.  Tracbeal  and  cavernooa  rea* 
piration.    Mucous  rales,  gurgiing,  and  pectoriloquy. 

The  sifi^ns  of  very  large  caverna  are,  the  cracked-metal  sound  (bruit 
de  pot  fde  of  Laennec,)  ampboric  respiralion,  and  mctallic  tinUing. 

iV.  IHstinctive  signa  beiween  pulmoiiary  jpbthiris  in  iis  early  stage^ 
a/nd  pulmonary  caiarrh. 

^  V^TBiBis, — Cough  dry.  ^ight  sweata.  Hsmoptysis.  Emacia^i 
tion.  Modérate  obstruction  tp  the  respiration.  Duínesá  of  sound 
under  the  clavicle.  The  respiratory  murmur  at  those  points  altered* 
The  respiratory  murmur  normal  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  parta 
of  the  chest. 

PiTXJMON A  RT  C ATARBH. — ^Mucous  éxpeotora tion.  No  nigbt  s weats. 
No  hflsmoptysis^  No  marked  emaciatíi*n.  Much  more  obstruction 
of  the  respiration.  The  spund  under  the  c'avicles  normal  Tha  res- 
piratory murm^  norma)  at  those  parte.  A  aub-crepitant  ralo  at.tbe 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  chest  on  both  sidas. 

y.  Diatínctive  aigna  hetween  pitlmcnory  pAiki$i$  ai  ihe  end  of  the 
flrtt  siage^  and  chfwiic  jpneumonia. 

PHTmsis, — la  developed  spontaneousl^.  Is  seated  in  the  ápices  of 
the  lungB  and  chiefly  at  their  anterior  part 

Cbronio  Pueumonia. — ^Is  the  termination  of  acute  pneumonía.  In 
freqnentlv  seated  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  lungs  and  almoat  alwaya 
poaterioriy. 

Yl.  DUtinctive  signa  hetween  pu¡monary  phüiiaia  mnd  dilaiatian  of 
the  bronchu 

PATHifis. — ^Emaciation  commences  from  the  beginnin^.  Nighl 
jweats.  H»moptysis  a  frequent  symptom.  Frequent  diarriMoa^— - 
Tbe  stethoscopicsigns  in  the  upper  lobas.  Dulness  or  abnomialaoniMl 
oorreaponding  with  th^  poaition  of  caverna. 

DiLATATf  oif  op  THB  Bronchi. — Y^Tj  Httle  emacíatiou  notwithatand- 
iiiftthe.lengthofthedÍ8eaae  No  oight  s weats.  No  hsmoptyaia.  No 
habitual  diarrhosa.  The  physical  signs  may  be  emywhm.  ^hn^f^ 
tunea  no  diiUnes8.'**«.^>i  md  f^  Mad.  Cliir.  üepiw. 
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Biy  CÉ|f  ing. 

_  é 

BT  WBU  B.  ■•  WASBINOTON,  of  Woodburp,  Kj. 

'Dn.  tfowLiMo:  Please  to  allo^me,  through  your  columtis,  respect- 
folly  to  invite  Cbe  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  few  ítems  I  nave 
had  (he  good  fortune  to  stamble  upon  in  my  practíce. 

Haviag  heard  dry-cupping  on  the  spine  very  highiy  recommended 
for  its  aaodyne,  alterativo,  and  emmenagogue  eflects,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Pfather,  of  8t  l^nia»  and  having  seen  its  remarkable  effects  in  bis 
handsy  I  have  used  it  freely  and  extended  its  use,  and  bave  never 
been  ab(e  to  heaf  or  read  of  a  superior  remedy,  though  the  last  ten 
years  have  not  been  passed  in  idleness* 

As  an  anodyne^  it  relieves  pain  without  checking  any  of  the  sec- 
retions,  but  on  the  contrary  it  regulates  the  whole  system,  and  bríngs 
every  organ  to  the  normal  standard. 

AboTit  ftve  years-  since  a  neero  man  cut  bis  leg  sererely  with  a 
broad-axe,  midway  the  tibia.  The  wound  was  drcssed  in  the  usual 
manner;  but  the  next  morhing  bis  wife  infbrmed  me  he  had  notslept 
a  wink'the  whole  night.  There  being  some  eight  or  ten  children  m 
the  cabin,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  dry-cup  him  until  night  In  half 
an  hour  after  he  was  dry-capped  he  fell  asieep,  never  moved  the 
whole  night,  and  awoke  next  morning  free  froiti  pain.  The  cupping 
was  repeated  every  altérnate  night;  freedom  from  pain  was.  the  re- 
sult,  and  the  leg  soon  healed.  In  almost  every^case  of  bruise  or  wound^ 
I  have  used  it  with  signal  benefit,  and  írom  my  experience  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  it  was  added  to  the  usual  water-dressing, 
at  least  eight-tentbs  of  the  cases  where  mortification  now  occurs, 
could  be  healed  without  any  snob  result.  Many  cases  of  its  anodyne 
efiects  could  J^e  detailed,  but  one  more  will  sumce.  When  called  to 
see  a  negro  woman,  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed;  gri^at  difficulty  in 
breathing;  violent  pain  in  left  side,  greatly  inereas  ;d  on  drawing  a 
Full  breath,  or  cou^hing;  tongue  dry;  pulse  125,  hard  and  full;  was 
informed  she  had  liad  an  attack  of  pleurisy  about  a  year  previous, 
and  that  the  pain  was  in  precisely  tne  same  spot.  Independent  of 
auscultation,  there  was  something  m  her  looks  and  actíonq  that  con- 
▼inced  me  it  was  not  an  inflammatory  case.  I  took  from  a  table  a 
large  tumbler  and  applicd  successively  nearly  the  whole  lengtb  of 
the  spine.  When  I  was  done,  she  said  she  was  nearly  well.  To  pre- 
vent  the  pain  returning,  and  to  assist  in  arousing  the  skin,  twograins 
of  qninine  and  two  of  cayenne  pcpper  were  administred,  and  she  was 
directed  to  have  herself  sponged  with  warm  water  from  head  tofoot 
Next  day  she  was  able  to  walk  about  well. 

Having  been  dry-cupped  a  few  days  afler  a  dislocated  shoulder 
was  reduced,  I  attempted  to  raise  my  arm  to  my  head,  while  the  cup 
was  over  the  origin  of  the  brachial  nerves,  and  found  my  arms  par- 
tially  paralyzed.  It  immediately  occnrred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
most  exceilent  remedy  fcr  counteracting  the  resistance  of  themusciea 
in  cases  of  dislocation.  About  six  months  afterwards,  a  boy  aged 
«even  years  was  tbxovrú  írom  a  horse.  and  having  throwa  out  hit 
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arm  to  sare  himself,  dislocated  bis  e}bow  joint  The  dry-cop  "mu 
applied  over  the  origin  of  tbe  brachial  nérvea  and  tbe  arm  Mvascasily 
reducedy  apparently  without  much  sufferín^;  tbe  vater-dressing  was 
applied,  and  tbe  patient  soon  recovered.  In  my  opinión,  if  the  dry- 
cup  was, applied  over  the  origin  of  tbe  ñerve  distributed  to  the  dis- 
located  part,  instead  of  the  patient  being  nearly  pulled  to  pieceswitb 
ropes  and  pulle^^s,  as  is  sometimes  tbe  case,  tbe  joint  could  beredaced 
witb  far  less  sufiering,  and  mucb  easíer. 

Of  the  alterative  eifects  of  dry-cupping,  I  scarcely  know  wherc  to 
begin  detailing  cases;  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  blue  pill  or  any 
form  of  mercury.  In  ]íanaary,  1848, 1  took  cbarge  of  tbe  case  oía 
woman  witb  cnills,  wbo  bad  been  in  tbe  bands  of  a  distin^uished 
physician  for  about  six  montbs.  For  tbe  pnrpose  of  invigoratiog  ber 
health,  so  tbat  the  cbiils  would  stay  atopped^  dry-cupping,  with  fre- 
quent  sponging  of  the  whole  body  with  tepid  water,  was  recommen* 
ded«  As  a  matter  of  conree,  the  cbiils  were  cnred,  and,  moreovery 
have  never  returned  since.  Tbis  case  is  mentioncd,  not  because  of 
tbe  tborough  cure  of  tbe  cbiils, 'for  in  tbat  tbere  was  notbing  uncom- 
mon,  but  for  anotber  consideration.  When  put  in  cbarge  of  the  case, 
I  was  informed  she  bad  bad  a  tetter  on  ber  íegs  for  tbirty  years,  and 
a  great  number  of  physicianshad  prescribed  for  ber  without  succees. 
I  conclnded  not  to  do  anything  for  the  tetter  until  she  was  cured  of 
the  cbiils;  but  to  my  great  surprise  tbe  dry-cnpping  bad  cured  that 
also,  and  80  tborougbly  that  it  has  never  returned.  The  cnppiog 
was  contiiyied  every  altérnate  night  for  about  four  montbs.  1  tooK 
the  hint  tbus  accidentally  given,  and  have  since  cured  a  case  of  tet- 
ter of  twenty  years'  duration,  añd  it  continúes  well ;  it  is  now  about 
three  years  since  the  cure.  Of  course,  I  now  recommend  dry-cup- 
ping  in  preference  to  all  other  remedies,  for  tetter.  If  you  wish  to 
see  the  alterative  efiecta  of  dry-cupping,  the  first  time  ^ou  ride  out 
to  Mili  Creek,  near  your  city,  cali  on  Mr.  Edward  H***.  In  '47  be 
was  not  abk)  to  walk  across  the  room  without  a  crutch,  from  rheu-^ 
matism  and  an  injury  in  the  groin.  For  about  four  years  he  has 
been  walking  without  bis  crutcn,  briskiy,  too,  and  can  ride  on  horee- 
back  any where,  while  in  '47  he  could  not  ride  on  horseback  at  all; 
and  a  few  weeks  since  he  told  me  tbat  he  was  in  better  health  tban 
he  had  been  for  twenty  years.  Tbe  course  of  treatment  recommen- 
ded  was  dry-cupping  the  whole  length  of  the  spii\e,  with  frequent 
sponging  of  the  whole  body  with  warm  water.  For  ulcera  it  is  sup- 
erior to  all  salves  and  oinments,  and  even  superior  to  water-dress- 
ing. 

For  its  emmenagogue  effects,  dry-cupping  can  be  recommended 
with  equal  confidence.  I  do  not  believe  any  case  of  amenorrhcBa 
or  dysmenorrhoea  would  resist  its  steady  application,  accompanied 
with  frequent  bathing.  Some  years  since,  I  had  a  severe  case  of 
dysmenorrhoea,  of  only  five  níonths'  duration,  bowever.  Feeliog 
anxious  to  níTord  prompt  'relief,  a  cclebrated  physician  was  consulteo^ 
but  not  taking  bis  plan,  concluded  to  try  dry-cupping,  as  I  had  three 
weeks  to  go  upon.  The  cups  were  applied  every  altérnate  night  the 
whole  length  of.the  spine,  more  strongly  over  the  origin  of  tbe 
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Denres  distributed  to  the  nterus;  and  the  result  was,  at  the  nezt  peri* 
ody  onlj  a  glight  headache  fcr  a  few  bours  was  felt,  and  tbe  second 

períod  oo  ínconvenience  whatever. 

•        •        #•        •        ••        *        •        #        * 

The  glasees  commonly  nsed  for  cuppin^  are  too  small— tamblers 
witb  a  thick  rím  answer  mnch  better.  Each  one  should  stay  on  about 
five  or  ten  minntes,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  an  imprea- 
8Íon  on  a  given  part,  the  cup  shonld  be  more  strondy  applied  over 
the  origín  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  that  part.  With  nervous  pa- 
tients  only  one  or  two  cups  should  be  applied  at  first,  afterwards 

(^radually  increasing  the  number.  If  they  are  applied  the  whole 
ength  of  the  spine  at  first,  the  next  day  perhaps  the  patient  will  not 
be  able  to  hold  hls  hands  still.  Like  all  other  remedies,  it  requires 
jndiciouB  use. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  consider  dry-cupping  my  favorite  hobby ; 
I  have  one  I  ride  in  preler^nce.  To  any  one  disposed  to  verify  the 
above  statements,  ñames,  dates,  and  residence  will  be  given  on  ap- 
pUcation  to  me. — NashvüU  J<mmal  of  Medidnt. 


Case  of  Bisloeatioii  of  tbe  Femar, 


BY  J.  H.  BEECH,  M.  D.,  COLD  WATER,  AlCH. 


I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following  report  of  a  case  of  disloca- 
tion  of  the  bead  ot  the  fémur  downward  and  backward ;  fírst,  because 
of  the  rarity  of  this  accident ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  per« 
fect  adaption  of  Dr«  Reid's  femoral  lever  to  the  reduction  of  this  lux- 
ation : 

March  28th,  1 852.  Was  called  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Otis, 
about  noon,  to  see  bis  son,  aged  two  years  and  one  month.  Learned 
thaty  the  day  before,  he  was  on  bis  hands  and  knees,  whenliis  brother, 
two  and  a  quarter  years  older,  jumped  suddenly  upon  bis  back,  by 
which  he  was  instantly  brought  to  the  floor  upon  his  face  and  left 
shoulder,  with  the  left  leg  under  him.  His  screams  were  violent,  ánd 
continued  to  be  so  whenever  the  limb  was  moved  upon  the  body. — 
The  mother  was  obliged  to  keep  him  in  her  arms  in  a  partially  nex- 
ed  position  most  of  the  time,  and  even  then  he  seemed  to  sufier  con- 
siderably.  .  ^ 

I  found  the  thigh  slightly  swolen  ;  the  toes  inverted  ;  and  the  limb 
half  an  inch  longer  than  the  sound  one,  when  both  were  made  straight, 
which  gave  grcat  pain. 

When  laid  upon  the  back  with  the  thighs  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  the  knee  was  more  than  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  sound  one. 
Laying  upon  the  face,  the  body  on  a  pillow,  the  trochanler  major 
was  found  farther  back  than  the  tnber  ischii,  and  farther  from  the 
crest  of  the  ilinm,  and  also,  the  flatness  between  the  crest  and  the 
trocbanter,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  roundness  of  the  other  síde. 

There  was  no  crepitation,  ñor  any  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
femurs  that  I  could  discern.     My  diagnosis  was,  of  course,  disloca- 
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tion  of  the  head  of  fémur  upon  the  spine  of  the  ischíum,  or  into  the 
lesBcr  ¡scbiatie  notch*  Frorn  the  violeoce  of  his  cries  duriog  the  ex* 
amioation,  I  thought  an  ansosthetíc  advisable,  but  as  he  resisted  the 
inhalation  vfiih  great  ener^y,  it  was  oot  persevered  io,  tbiiikíog  bet- 
tcr  to  tr j,  first,  "  Dr.  Reicrs  metbod." 

Accordingly  the  little  patieiit  was  laii  on  his  back  upon  a  htrd 
bed,  vriih  ihe  shoulders  confined  by  the  mother,  and  the  peWis  and 
right  Icg  held  fírm  by  tbe  father,  wbile  I  proceeded  to  flcx  the  thigk 
upon  the  bodjr»  and  the  leg  upon  tbe  thigh,  (aliowing  the  toes  to  tase 
tneir  own  direction,  that  of  inversión,)  earrying  the  knee  over  ths 
right  thigh  in  its  passage  upward.  Wben  a  little  higher  than  at  right 
angle»  I  waa  confídent  that  I  felt  tbe  head  of  the  fémur  come  in  con- 
tact  with  the  cdge  of  the  acetabulum,  upon  which,  I  increased  tbe 
adduction,  and  continued  the  flexión,  bringing  the  kñee  pretty  firmly 
upon  tbe  body,  and  then  allowed  it  to  move  outward,  upon  which  a 
sensation  of  gentle  crushing  or  sliding,  was  felt^  and  tbe  patient  alter- 
ed  tbe  tone  of  his  cries  verj  perceptiUy.  The  limb  was  now  brougfat 
flat  upon  the  bed  and  all  restraint  removed.  The  position  of  the  toes, 
and  length  of  the  limb,  were  fouad  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
sound  one,  and  after  remaininfi^  quiet  a  moment  he  asked  to  be  taken 
up,  but  made  no  coroplaint  as  oefore,  on  being  moved.  He  now  sat 
erect  on  the  lap  with  both  hip  and  knee  joints  at  right  angles,  and 
said  cheerfuU^,  "  I^aint  sick  now.'* 

The  reduction  dfd  not  take  half  so  long,  and  seemed  no  more  pain- 
ful  than  my  cxamination  had  been.  My  own  feelings  were  so  much 
like"extacy"  in  the  conclusión,  that  1  was  "very  ranch  obliged" 
to  Dr.  Heidj  notwithstanding  all  his  competitors  for  the  honor  of  pri- 
ority  in  the  use  of  tbe  shaft  of  the  fémur  as  a^  lever  to  reduce  luxa- 
tions  of  the  head  upward,  &c.. 

If  my  Ictter  has  not  bccome  loo  lengthy,  it  may  possess  enough 
practical  interest  to  be  laid  before  the  professional  readers.  It  is  most 
respectfullv  submitted  to  your  judgment,  and  I  shallnot  object  tosee- 
ing  it  condensed  or  cHppéd  with  severity  provided  verity  prevails. — 
Perhapsishould  add  that, 

March  30.  Patient  was  comfortable  ;  leg  some  swollen ;  has  tried 
to  step  on  it  but  cried  from  pain. 

May  17.  The  fn  ther  says  the  boy  has  been  as  well  as  ever,  for  some 
time. — Bujfalo  Medieai  Journal, 

The  facts  related  in  the  above  report,  are  of  interest,  and  will  serve 

to  basten  the  more  general  adoption  of  a  metbod  of  reduction,  which 

was  long  hid  from  our  good  friend  Beech,  and  most  of  his  conserva- 

tive  brethren  in  Allopathy,  by  the  blindnessof  their  medical  bigotry, 

which  would  not  permit  them  to  believe  that  anything  good  could 

come  out  of  **  irregu¡arism^ "     Our  feelings  are  very  much  like  **  ex- 

tacy  "  in  observing  that  the  Dr.  enjoys  some  of  the  liberty  of  **  out 

west,"  and  like  many  other  *^  Micbiganders  "  is  not  now  frigbteoed  at 

the  sight  of  a  **  new-fangled  notion,''  which  we  kindly  asked  him  to 

approach  and  examine  some  years  since,  but  he  declined.    But  then 
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wb^t  wonder  f    The  notion  was  not  caught  and  lamed  by  Dr.  Reid, 
and  cbríatened  with  his  own  ñame  at  that  time. 

Tiíat  Dr.  Reid's  claims  to  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  method 
(^redibctioD  called  ahove  ^'Dr.  ReicPa  method''  are  aurreptitions, 
bas  been  plaínly  ahown  in  a  previona  number  of  our  Journal.  To 
make  Dra.  Raid  and  Beech  acknowledge  this,  is  probably  amongthe 
tbingapotto  be  expected ;  yet  we  ahall  ever  believe  that  men  of  spirit 
ajM}  integriiyy  wiU  deapiaa  encomiuins  and  aspersiona  founded  upoo 
íabaiioodB. 

Had  the  y  and  their  brethren  generally,  been  more  free  to  imbiba 
truths  which  come  throngh  "irregular"  channels,  (i.  e.,  had  tbey 
been  more  Eclectic,)  not  only  "  jDi*.  Rdía  femoral  lever,"  but  acores 
of.other  valuable  meaaores  and  medicines,  for  the  alleviation  of  phy- 
sical  sufiering,  now  unknown  and  acorned  by  them,  would  have  been 
in  general  use  ;  Allopathy  would  have  saved  much  of  her  lost  honor; 
maqkind  would  have  been  more  abundantly  blessed  by  the  healing 
art ;  fragmentary  and  empirical  ayatems  would  all  have  been  starved 
in  tbeir  infancy.  We  have  considerable  confidence  in  hyropathy  for 
elimiiiatlng  from  the  system  "bad  humors, "  and  had  hoped,  that  the 
Doctor  sinceundercoMu96ií^influence8,  had  come  aroundnearly  right, 
tnd  would  say  with  na,  Honiata  quam  spléndida  I  l.  c.  d. 


^*^t0*0^^^^t^^0*f 


Vew  Test  for  Heroary. 


BT  ABTHUR  MOBOAN. 


The  following  seems  to  be  a  novel  and  hitherto  undescribed  meth- 
od of  detecting  the  salís  of  mercury,  either  in  substancc  or  solution. 

If  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  p^tassium  be  added  to  a  minute 
portion  of  any  of  the  salts  of  mercury  placed  on  a  clean,  bright  píate 
of  coppeT,  the  mercury  is  immediatefy  depos^tedin  the  metallic  state, 
appearin  g  as  a  silvery  stain  on  the  copper,  which  connot  be  mistaken, 
as  no  otiier  metal  is  deposited  by  the  same  means. 

By  thia  method,  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  a  drop  of 
solution,  unafTected  either  by  canstic  potash  or  iodide  of  potassium. 
In  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
200,  a  distinct  metallic  stain  will  be  obtained  with  one  grain,  which, 
of  course  contaíns  l-SOOths  of  a  grain  of  calomel ;  in  like  manner 
l-400ths  of  a  grain  of  peróxido  of  mercury  may  be  detected,  although 
the  mixture  with  sugar  is  not  in  the  least  colored  by  it 

With  the  preparations  of  mercury  in  the  undiluted  state,  this  pro« 
cess  acts  with  remarkable  accuracy ;  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  calomel  or  peróxido  of  n>ercury,  such  as  would  almost  require  a 
magnifyinglens  to  perceive^  placed  on  copper,  and  treated  with  iodide 
of  potasaium,  will  give  a  distinct  metallic  stain. 
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The  advantages  of  this  test  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fonows :— Ist, 
it  is  a  delicate  test,  ioferior  only  to  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  Galvanic 
test  of  zinc  and  gold  ;  2d,  it  is  easy  of  application  ;  8d,  it  requíres  s 
yery  smali  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  a  matter  of  do 
small  import ;  4tb,  acting  on  the  insolnble  as  well  as  the  soluble salu, 
it  obviates  the  intermedíate  process  of  solation ;  5th,  ^hen  it  acU, 
its  indications  are  decisivé. 

As  to  the  disadvantages,  the*  only  ene  which  seems  tenable  is  that 

although  it  acts  on  minute  portions,  stiJI,  that  mn^t  be  in  a  concen- 

trated  condition.     F.or  instance,  though  we  may  detect  the  1-lOOOth, 

of  a  grain  of  corros!  ve  sublímate  in  a  drop  of  water,  V9e  cannot  detect 

•it  in  a  drachm  ;  but  this  may  of  couise  be  rémedied  by  evaporalion. 

No^Vi  with  regard  to  the  theory  ofthis  process,  the  foUowing  seemí 
most  patisfactory  ;  that  the  iodíde  of  potassinm  forms  a  solutionaod 
easily  decomposed  sait  with  the  v^rious  saits  of  mercu'ry,  that  is,  an 
iodide  solution  ia  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassiam.-i>t^/t7i  Meí  Frest. 


Accidental  Híñate  (Hairy)  Gxowttuu 

I  had  occasion  to  see,  some  years  since,  a  chüd  which  bad  at  bírth 
a  patch  of  haír  on  the  ehouider,  which  when  the  child  was  abottifoar 
years  of  age  was  nearly  as  large  as  the.palm  of  a  amall  hand  ;  the 
Lair  was  fawji  color,  and  in  thickness  and  ¡n  length  closely  resembled 
the  haír  of  that  animal  ;  indeed,  the  patch  looked  very  mach  luce  a 
piece  of  fawn-skin  in  its  natural  state.  This  was  attributed  by  the 
mother  to  her  having  been  startled  by  a  fawn  which  unexpectedlj 
skipped  by  her.  She  states  that  at  the  moment  she  involuntarily 
raised  her  hand,  and  touched  the  part  of  her  shoulder  correspondiog 
to  that  on  which  the  patch  of  hair  dcscribed  grew. 

Dr.  F.  Bird  mentioned  t<>  me  the  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Cummin,  in 
hÍ6  "Lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine."  It  was  published  first  at  Venioe, 
in  1815,  and  was  much  discussed  in  the  Germán  journals  soon  after. 
In  thecourse  of  legal  proceedings  it  transpircd,  that  "  a  lady  of  twenty» 
seven,  much  admired  for  her  beauty,  had,  on  her  person.  from  lh€ 
breast  to  the  knees,  a  profusión  of  biack,  thick,  and  bristly  hair. 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  South,  of  amale  child,  "  John  Sparrow* 
born  (Sept.  6,  1818)  .it  Longford,  in  Suffolk,  .  .  .  who  atthetimeof 
his  birth  was  completely  covered  with  hair,  and  the  back  of  bis  head 

J)articularly  with  black  hair,  about  the  length  usual  to  children  of 
bur  or  five  months." 

A  very  remarkable  case  is  recorded  in  whichafemalehad  notoolT 
hair  all  over  her  body,4)ut  also  a  very  prdfuse  and  thick  beard,  ana 
indeed  on  every  part  of  her  face  ;  the  description  states  thatitfíW' 
80,  and  IB  accompanied  by  an  engravins;  represen ting  it  as  being  so- 
It  is  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  limos  were  not  in  the  saoie  state, 
as  the  hands  and  tbrearms  are  represented  as  being  frce.     "In  the 

Íeaf  1655  was  publicly  shown  for  money,  a  woman  namcd  Augustina- 
iarbara,  the  daughtcr  of  Balthuzar  ürsle,  then  in  her  twcnty-second 
year.    Her  whole  body,  and  even  her  face,  was  covered  with  curled 
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hair,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  very  sofl,  Hke  wool ;  she  harl,  besides,  a 
thick  beard  that  reached  to  her  girdle,  and  from  her  ears  hung  long 
tufts  of  yellowish  hair.  She  had  been  married  above  a  year,  but 
then  had  no  issue.  Her  husband's  ñame  was  Vaubeck ;  he  is  eaid  to 
ha^e  married  her  mereij  to  make  a  show  of  her,  for  which  purpose  he 
travelled  into  various  countries,  and  araong  others  visitcd  Lngland. 
— London  Zancei. 
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OUoroform  in  ObrtrnotLon  of  ihe  Bowéls  from  Spacmi. 

BT  D.   J.  CAINy   M.  D. ' 


Every  physician  roeets,  in  the  conrse  of  bis  practice,  with  cases  of 
obfftruction  of  the  intestines, which  have  comean  gradually  or  sudden- 
lyy  generally,  from  some  cause  of  irrítation  existing  in  them.  The 
obstraction  inthese  cases  consista  in  spasmodic  contraction  ofa  por- 
tioD,  or  of  portions,  ot  the  intestines,  generally  the  small.  The  plan 
of  treatment  which  }  formerly  pursued  was,  to  cease  all  attempts  at 
forcinff  a  passage  by  means  of  cathartics,  if  one  or  two  brisk  cathar- 
tics  failed  at  the  commencement,  and  to  resort  to  opium  freely,  ene- 
mata  of  warm  water,  melted  lard  or  bntter,  sweet  oil,  etc.,  the  wann 
batb,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  other  means  of  inducing  re- 
lazation.  For  more  than  two  years  past,  I  have  used  chloroform,  as 
a  more  powerful  agent  than  opium  and  its  preparations,  and  as  more 
oertain  m  relaxing  the  mnscular  system.  The  chioroform,  adminis- 
tered  in  inhalation,  soon  produces  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  relaxa- 
tion,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  relaxation  thus  affectcd,  I  give  en- 
emata,  either  stímulating,  mucilaginous,  or  oily,  which  in  a  short 
time  bríng  away  fecal  matter.  The  inhalation  may  be  repeated  as 
frequently,  as  in  the  judcment  of  the  physician,  the  case  demanda. 

Cbloroibrm  possesses  the  immense  advantage  over  opium,  of  re- 
lieving  efTectually*  and  promptly  the  pain,  and  in  not  leaving  the  bow- 
da  in  a  constricted  átate,  the  sedativo  effect  soon  passing  off. 

Seven  cases  have  been  thus  treated  by  me,  with  bighiy  satisfacto- 
ry  reeults.  In  one  case,  only,  have  I  experiencod  any  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  requisito  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  The  sub- 
ject  of  this  case  was  very  slightly  suceptible  of  its  influence  ;  but  the 
pain  was  completely  reliered  by  freauent  inhalations,  and  the  ob- 
atruction  gradually  overeóme. — Chartestan  Medical  Journal 

Jndeüccusy  in  breathing  jmpure  Air, — ^Persona  who  are  fond  of 
frequenting  nnwholsome  crowds,  such  as  the  warm,  full  theatre,  or 
dancing  assembly,  onght,  sa^s  Trotter,  to  be  informed,  that  nothing 
is  so  indeliéate  as  to  breathe  respired  air^  or  that  exhaled  from  the 
langa  of  other  people.^  To  drink  of  th^  same  cup,  is  the  height  of 
politenesa,  comparea  with  thia  custom.  « 

.  Frosh  air,  active  excercise  out  of  doors,  recolar  houirs,  platn  light 
aliment,  frequent  ablution,  a  weli  regnlated  mmd,  and  animated  piety, 
are  the  be^  cosmética;  they  give  a  charm  superior  lo  all  tbe  blaodr 
ishmeota  of  artand  tricks  of  '  " 
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Oa  the  Traatment  of  HenralJsíA- 

BT  UANDON   BIVES,   M.   D.,  of  CÍQCinatÚ 

Mo8t  practioners  use  opiates'to  produce  an  anodyne  efiéct;  and  ¡o 
Ibis,  I  ihink,  the  fault  usually  líes  m  the  treatment  of  this  affectioo. 
When  opiatcs  are  used  with  persona  of  good  constitutiou,  they  may 
effect  theír  anodine  influencc,  but  if  administered  to  persons  of  de> 
bilitated  coustitution  and  nervous  temperament,  laboríng  andar  neu- 
ralgia, the  ezcitant  efiect  wili  nK>re  thaii  counterbalaoce  all  the  good 
which  can  be  expected  from  the  subsequent  sedativo  operatioo  oí  the 
medicine.  The  functional  derangement  in  this  diseasé  ia  an  ezalted 
aenaation — Chenco  it  is^rongto  adminiater  a  medicine  which  excite^ 
even  in  its  primary  action — ^for^  altbough  the  ñecondary  actioo  maj 
be  the  one  deeired,  the  pnimarj  excitation  will  irrítate  the  diicaied 
tisBuei  and  render  the  aubaequent  paroxysma  much  more  Ttolent  A 
more  appropriate,  and  in  my  hands  a  much  more  efficient  remedyto 
meet  this  indication,  ia  small  and  freqaently  repeated  dosea  of  byoi* 
cyamua.  This  medicine,  unfortunately,  is  not  alwaya  kept  of  agood 
quality  in  the  ahóps;  henee,  care  ahould  be  takeo  to  procure  a  goad 
article.  With  a  view  to  prevent  the  recunrence  of  the  paroxjaiM» 
there  can  be  nothing  uaed  more  eflicadóaa  than  quinine.  Itliasbeca 
my  good  fortune  to  cure  a  namber  of  caaes  of  neuralgia,  with  fol* 
phate  of  antnine  and  extract  of  hyoacyamua,  given  in  doaes  of  oae 
and  a  half  srains  eaóh,  at  periods  of  írom  two  to  four  houra  daríng 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxyams.  It  is  often  ncceesary,  aad  I  may 
eay,  geoerally  well  to  premise  this  course,  by  some  gentle  catfaa^ 
tic.  I  ha  ve  aometimea  relié  ved  the  pain  andetit  ahoit  the  {Ntft><' 
yams  by  a  pill  oí  two  graina  of  éxtract  of  hyoacyamua  alone* 

If  the  diatinction  is  properly  drawn  between  neuralgia  and  tbose 
aflections  only  involving  the  neurilémma,  and  a  sedative  anodya^^ 
inatead  of  an  excitant  anodyne  uaed  in  connection  with  quinibe,  tbis 
diseaáe  will  ceaaef  to  be  an  opprobrium  to  medical  adenca.  aod  ita 
IveaUHeai  wiH  buoiiie  much  more  aatiafactory  to  tbú  ptBcáúoBtír  ai 
wefl  aa  to  the  patient —  Wekem  LanceL 


KTvy^MA^ 


Batrikg. — Nature  indlcatea  the  aeason  just  arríved  as  the  one 
when  frequent  ablutious  are  conducive  to  health,  by  frequently  re* 
moving  fn»ro  the  aurface  of  the  akin,  the  accumulatióna  that  reaolt 
from  ita  functions.  We  do  not  approvie  of  livin^  in  the  water,  he- 
cauae  it  is  agreeable  in  hot  wéather ;  and  it  is  quite  c^rtain  that  tne 
practice,  in  extremely  cold  weather,  ol  léaping  from  a  warm  b^  *^ 
auddenly  extractin^  all  the  caloric  bv  cold  water,  has  been  ruin<'^ 
\o  multitudes  of  delicately  orgajiized  ladies.  They  speak  with  deligbt 
of  che  reaction  of  the  blood,  the  after  glow :  bnt  the  demand  npp^ 
the  vital  apparaioa  to  bring  that  ab(Ait^  vitiatea  the  oomplex  machio* 
ery  of  Ufe,  áftef  a  while,  and  a  debitilv  íbllowi  .which  oaa  obIj  ^ 
overeóme  by  abandoniog  the  Iuboi*/  ^i  producía  it 
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TroícdLvngfcT  Ilealth, — Nothing  contríbutes  more  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  orgaiiic  machínery  of  the  body,  than  occasionally 
▼arying  the  sceiie  iii  respect  to  nxr^  water  and  régimen.  Travelling 
operates  oíost  beneficially  upon  the  mind,  and  all  the  animal  fanc- 
tions  are  ínflaenced  by  the  condition  of  the  mental  operations. — 
Monntain  scenery,  naturo  in  her  wiidneBs,  and  the  fields  in  the  beau» 
ty  of  their  cultivation,  have  each  a  apecifíc  action  on  the  tcmperment 
and  feeiings.  However  unconsctous  we  may  be  of  the  fact,  men 
▼ere  designed  to  travel,  inspeet  and  Anprove  the  surface  of  theearth. 
If  they  had  be^m  perpetuaUy  confined  to  their  hornea  like  the  do- 
mestic  animald,  no  adwncea  would  have  been  made  in  civilization; 
commercé  woald  hayeT)een  unknown,  and  tlicglobe  still  unexpiored. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  our  natnre,  to  extend  our  circle  of  aqoain- 
lanee  with  sooiety  and  with  thiñga,  and  on  the  obaervance  of  thia 
pritoitíve  law  depencls  all  progresa  in  art,  acience,  religión  and  ha- 
manity.  On  this  principie,  it  la  conducive  to  atability  of  health  to 
travel;  and  whcther  one  ¡s  sick  or  not,  it  ía  by  no  means  neceisaay 
to  aeek  an  apology  for  going  abroad  and  admiring  the  stupendons 
works  of  God,  or  the  aurprising  achievements  of  man.  While  we 
are  well  we  shonid  travel  that  we  may  keep  so.  Those  who  can, 
should  improve  this  c;harming  season  for  the  purpose.  It  is  good  for 
the  well,  and.better  for  invalida  of  all  deacription.  No  charity 
wonid  drffuae  equal  happineaa,  ñor  really  pro  ve  more  beneficial  to 
thouaaada  of  feeble,  palé,  aickiy  young  women,  the  victima  of  in* 
ceasant^toil  with  the  needle,  who  have  but  a  few  luxuriea  and  no 
prívile^ea,  than  giving  them  the  meana'of  making  excuraions  and 
Dreathing  the  freah  country  air.  We  ahould  be  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  aome  bénevolent  man,  whom  God  haa  placed  aa  steward  over 
large  posaeasina,  had  obeyed  the  command  of  loving  hia  neighbor  aa 
himaeif  in  thia  reapect* 

Oargles  of  Sanguinaria  Canaderms  in  Scaríatína, — Dr.  Bobert 
,6*  JjBNNiNoa,  in  an  article  in  the  Síethoscnpe^  on  Epidemic  Scarlatina, 
in  which  he  had  employed  garglea  of  aanguinaria  canadensia,  makea 
use  of  toe  ioUowing  language.  '  ¿^ 

^^  In  bringin^  thia  communication  before  the  public,  I  wiah  to  caB  ' 
the  aCtenfion  o?  the  profeasion  to  the  nae  of  the  mfuaion  of  wmtgmoth  \ 
na  canadenaia  in  vinegar  aa  a  gargle  in  acarlatinat  I  have  never  '' 
aeen  it  rccomniended  in  any  treatiae  on  that  diaeíaae;,  and  from  receot  S 
éxperience,  regard  it  aa  superior  to  any  gargle  1  have  ever  used,  es-  ( 
pécially  when  the  larynx  is  sérioualy  implicated,  Püt  batían  ouncé  ! 
6f  the  root,  sliced,  into  a  piht  of  vinegar^  and  ahake  itfrequently,  and  / 
the  preparation  will  be  ready  for  nae  in  a  few.  hours*  The  writer  «  \ 
will  be  gratified  if  he  can  coatribute  to  bring  into  more  general  uae 
thia  valnable  medicine^  which  haa  ahared  the  neglect  heretofore  tpo 
much  mañifested  towarda  all  thé  articlea  of  our  native  materia  medí* 


.  VjífB  needs  every  diaconragement  to  prevent  íta  aeeda  from  irrowtbi 
and  it  would  be  happy  if  man  would  bonaider,  that  he  cannotTong  éfi- 
joy  hecüth  mík  ajnníímedmindi^ani^fbraiding  cmscUnce. 


EDITORIAL. 


-^^ 


Cholera- 


As  considerable  agitation  efists  in  various  parts  of  the  coontrjt 
from  threatened  and  existing  visitations  of  epidemic  cholera ;  we 
ha  ve  thought  it  best  to  give  our  reáders  brieí^  at  this  time,  our  views 
of  its  pathoIogjT  and  trealment.  Spasmodic  or  Asiatic  Cholera,  is 
neither  inflammation  ñor  fe  ver,  as  the  distioctíve  phenomioa  of  both 
these  conditions  are  absent  not  only  before  but  after  death,  in  ch<^ 
era  cases,  and  the  most  successful  plans  of  treatmcnt  authorize  us  to 
infer  that  the  disease  does  not  consist  in  vascular  excitement,  either 
general  or  local. 

The  evidence  is  abnndant  that  cholara  is  primarily  a  nenropathic 
condition;  is  agreat  want  of  innervatíon^  arising  from  peculiar  infla- 
enees  upon  the  garglionic  nérveos  system,  or  the  nerves  of  organic 
Ufe.  The  diminution  of  the  centrifngal  forces  of  the  system,  the 
consequcnt  contraction,  and  inactivity  of  the  capiüiariesi  th^morbid 
accumulation  of  acid  in  the  primas  viaB,the  internal  vascular  engorge- 
ment,  particularly  of  the  stomach  and  the  whole  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  and  the  heavy  drain  tbrough  these  from  the  vital  fluida  of  the 
body,  are  but  the  consequenbe  of  this  diminished  healthy  nervous  in<> 
fluence  in  the  organic  nerves.  This  great  depression  of  the  powers 
of  organic  Ufe,  which  overwhelmes  the  capfllary  system,  the  heart, 
and  the  lungs  with  morbid  action,  has  been  ascribed  to  a  great  varí- 
ety  of  causes,  by  some  to  an  ezcess  of  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia  in 
the  atmosphercí  by  some  to  the  presence  of  ozone,  animalcules,  &a, 
&a,  by  others  to  a  deflciency  of  electricíty,  to  changes  in  the  reía» 
tion  of'planets,  and  cosmical  influences,  to*teIlartc  currents  under 
the  ground,  &c.  It  is  well  established  that  important  electrical  vari- 
ations  always  attend  the  invasión  of  the*  disease,  and  that  its  march 
foUows  the  ordinary  declinations  of  the  magneüc  needle,  its  birth- 
place  having  been  where  this  declination  it  at  zero.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  we  are  yet  deeply  ignorant  of  the  precise  médium 
tbrough  which  the  irritation  or  shock  is  imparted  to  the  nervous  sj»- 
tem  of  organic  life,  a  shock  which  in  some  rare  instances  has  proved 
fatal  without  vomiting,  purging  or  spasm,  and  which,  ia  crowded  and 
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filthy  placea»  takea  on  an  inrections  character.  The  precnrsory  pe- 
riod  of  cholera  ia  usually  attended  wUh  a  wei^^ht  or  sinkiog  at  the 
pit  ot  the  stomach,  and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The  discharges  are 
at  first  bilious,and  of  natural  odor^and  ¡f  np  tchecked  are  soon  followed 
by  the  rice-waterevacuations,  whích  Í8  the  most  characterístic  symp- 
tom  of  real  cholera.  Vomiting  and  cramps  occasionally  usher  in 
the  attack;  sometimes  vomiting  and  pnrging,  but  uAially,  vomiting 
precedes  the  spasma.  Augmented  thirsti  blucness  and  sbriveled  ap- 
pearance  of  tb^  surface,  fingers  and  toea»  coM  tongue,  cold  breathi 
extrema  faintness  of  the  pulse,  and  suspensión  of  the  secretion  of 
uriñe,  are  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  stage  called  collapse. 

TreatmenL  We  are  greatly  astonished  that,  ia  the  face  of  the  ex- 
teosive  and  mclancholy  experience  possessed  by  the  profession  at  large, 
in  the  trebtment  of  this  dreadful  scourge,  so  many  adopt  and 
advócate  measures  most  grosely  barbareas  and  empiricaL  We  have 
medical  men  in  the  .city  óf  Rochester  who  still  affirm  that  bleeding 
Í8  the  remedy  for  cholera;  and  the  recent  deaths  of  several  of  their 
uofortúnate  paticnts,  speak  loudly  of  their  faltb  and  their  work8.-r- 
Strange  enough  that  the  past  history  of  Allopathic  treatment  of  chol- 
era in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  has  not  yet  convinced  the  physiciana 
and  public,  of  the  foolish  destructiveness  of  this,  and  several  other 
should-be  obselete  measures.  One  very  able  Allopathic  writer  re- 
marks,  **  the  blood  is  unnaturally  thickened,  to  be  sure,  grumous,  and 
probably  carbonized;  but  will  the  removing  of  a  small  colamn  of  ven- 
ous  blood  chango  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  sangaineous  finid, 
or  give  energy  to  those  nerves,  which  under  a  poisoned  influence 
have  ceased  to  pcrform  the  important  function  of  giving  life,  action, 
and  energy  to  the  whole  sybteml" 

If  the  character  and  the  snccess  of  the  treatment  pursned  by  the 
physician  in  our  city,  who  reports  recently  several  cholera  cases,  is 
sach  as  our  citízens  will  submit  to,  we  can  but  say  alas!  for  the  pub- 
lic for  whom  Doctors  and  cholera  are  contebding, 

"For  cholera  killa.  and  doctora  slaj. 
And  oTeiy  foe  will  have  bis  waj." 

.    Heaven  grant,  that  before  many  shall  fall  by  the  onslanght,  they 
may  watch»and  onderstand  better  the  blows  of  the  death-dealing 

combatants! 

•  ■■ 

.When  the  ablest  writ^rs  admit  that  there  is,  in  cholera,  neitherin- 
flammation  of  the  bowels  ñor  general  feveí;  when  the  powers  of  Ufe 
appear  depressed  to  the  lowesft  degree,  when  the  íunctione  of  the  syi- 
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t^m  are  suspended^  the  Datiírál  heát  óf  thé  body  goné»  and  tlie  pul« 
satioQ  of  tbe  heart  almost  extinct,  from  the  loss  of  the  fluids^oose- 
quent  on  the  pnrging  and  vomlting,  strange  that  the  nervoos  and  all 
the  vital  forces  must  be  «till  farther  weakened  by  abstracting  the  vital 
fluid.  No  wonder  the'  Boston  Jour.  saj^s,  ^*onl¡/  a  moieiy  recover  oat 
of  the  millioi)^  who  have  been  attacked."  Under  such  raanágement 
no  wonder  that  ^*five  aut  qftheseven  diisd^^aa  recently  reported  by 
a  Sangrado  not  one  thousand  miles  from  Rochester.  We  have  not 
now  time  to  charge  the  calomel  band,  escorted  by  the  troop  of  opium 
^oragersy  and  the  smaller  file  of  leechers  and  blisterers,  in  the  niedi- 
cal  army,  but  we  cannot  forbear  throwing  into  the  Hr^de  of  the 
Bleeders  the  remarks  of  a  very  sensible  writer  for  the  Boston  M.  & 
S.  Journal,  found  in  vol.  XLI,  No.  8.  **  Ih' cholera  a  morínd  drain 
if  the  fluida — a  drcan  ofthe  mast  unmanoffeable  and  débiíHatínfftínd^ 
ü  one  of  ths  ctárf  syTnptoms  cmddangen  characterismg  the  disease 
This  drain  has  hitherto  producedj  or  ü  ahont  io  produce^  the  rnosi 
Jrighfful  vascular  coUapse.  To  add^  then^  to  thisyhy  the  ii$e  of  the 
láncete  seems  MADNÉSS.  The  measure  can  only  he  indicated  by  an 
{nsancy  hap-hazárd  resolve  to  do  something  in  the  desperóte  cürcum" 
stances  qf  the  case^  vdthóut  reflecting  wheiher  that  someÚ&ng  he  eon^ 
sistent  with  common  sense  or  not.  Better  far  do  nothing.  Jt  teould 
he  saferfor  tTiepatient^  and  t%e  medical  man  toould  have  lesa  to  accuse 
himself  óf,  on  retróspecU  We  "helieve  therefore  that  in  every  case  m 
which  apatient  recovers  from  cholera^  on  whom  the  lancpt  has  been 
uséd^  he  is  saved  in  spüe  óf,  not  in  consequence,of  the  means^ 

Ño  wonder  the  editor  of  the  Ñew  Orleans  Medical  Jonmal  asís, 
^^  are  not  the  various  píans  of  treatment  recomniéndéd,  so  roany  sys- 
tems  of  empiricismt"  and  '^appeals  to  the  long  list  of  the  milHobi  of 
the  dead^  who  nave  succumbed  to  the  direful  scourge,  for  a  réply  ta 
that  grave  question.'* 

The  Prophyloctic  orpreojmtvoe'mps»^v^QÍ  treatment  are  aU  eai- 
bodied  in  temperancb,  cucANLiifBss,  vENTiLATiorr,  and  fearlks»- 
NB88.  Excesses  in  éating,  and  drinking,  &f  all  kinds,  should  be  shnn- 
nj^.  Meat  suppers,  afidal^  licb  deserts,  ice  cream^  cold  drink  and  acid 
'Ii(^uó^,,a8  well  aa.jpoor  diet,  and  impure  water, should  be  scrupulous* 
1y  évoided.  Ch'anges  or  innovatíons  upbn  the  ínanner  of  living  should 
not  be  made  too  snddenly.  Rice,  potatoes,  and  most  ripe  vegetables 
loiáy  be  eateñ,  W  '^en  cncinbDers  and  com  iEoidd  be  avoSded.— 
mi  and  insuácíent  clolhín^  kht^dbe  avoÍd¿¿L  Bédídiág  and  doth- 
lí^  ¿bioald  t>e  wy  expcéed  io  fte  áir  and'  sun.    f^limiiel  ábóut  Hit 
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«Momen,  is  thought  to  be  protective;  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
should  be  sfaunned;  cold  baths  should  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface 
dailjr,  followed  with  friction. 

Crowding  of  persona  ^íthín  apartments  especiallj  during  sleepíng 
hours  should  be  avoíded.  Humidity,  as  well  as  every  thing  whicli 
lessens  the  vitalizing  action  of  atmosphere,  as  vapors  of  lime,  tar, 
tobáceo,  chlorhíe,  &c.,  should  be  avoíded.  Fear  and  every  thiog 
calculated Jn  any  way  to  depress  the  physícal  and  moral  energies, 
strongly  predispose  to  cholera.  Constant  thought  of  the  disease,  and 
presetítiment  of  seizure,  should  be  avoidedi  and  a  calm  and  cbeerful 
State  of  mind  maintained, 

Treatwíent  in  the  Ptecutúvt  and  Invaswe  stages^  <&c. — Tina  of 
camphor,  frequently  administered  io  one  or  two  drop  doses,  has  prev- 
ed itself  valuable  in  the  precursive  stage.  A  valuable  preparation  f9r 
the  sinking  and  v^eight  in  the  stomach,  before  there  is  a  great  ^ 
amount  of  nausea,  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  has  made  its  ap-  ^ 
pearance,  is  j 

Sudorific  Tinc  and  Tinc.  of  Prickiy  Ash  berríes,  aa  two  ounces,  j 

Quínine,  two  drachms: 

to  be  administered  in  teaspoonful  doses,  at  intervals  depending  üpon     '  ^ 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.    if  there  is  diarrhea,  give  the  com- 
pound  Tinc.  i>í  Guaiac,  prepared  by  adding  güm  guaiacum,  cinna* 
mon,  ahd  cloves,  of  each  pulverized  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  best  bran-       \ 
dy,  in  doses  of  f rom  one  to  two  teaspoonsfuL    Equal  parta  of  the       I 
neütraliziñg  cordial  (or  extract)  and  Tinc,  Xanthox.  frax.  bac.  {prick- 
iy ctah  herries)  or  comp  Tinc.  of  Myrrh,  is  found  a  very  prompt  and      ) 
efficient  remedy  in  any  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.    After     ^ 
the  invasión  of  the  disease,  if  there  is  mueh  nausea  or  vomiting,  or 
evideiice  of  morbid  accumulations  in  the  stomach,  we  may  com- 
meneé  with  the  administratíon  of  an  emetic.    The  act  offuU  vamü*     ] 
iüg  Í8  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  for  drivíng  the  blood  from 
the'  imnks  to  the  capillaries — from  the  intemal  organs  to  the  períph-    / 
ery  of  the  body.  It  is  well  known  to  be,  also,  the  most  universal  ex-    r 
citánt  of  the  secretions  of  all  of  the  glandular  structures.  Nausea  and    N 
retclúng  véiihóut  full  vomiting,  serve  rather  to  dep'réss  the  powérs  of    ^ 
the  vaJEicuIar  and  nervous  system,  and  instead  of  impelling  the  blood 
üáúi  great  fórce  into  the  superficial  vessels,  rather  prevent  its  flow 
to  the  surface.    Full  and  free  vomiting  should  be  indnced  by  the 
aciétóufl  eínétícS  patts,  tr.  xanthox,  1  part  This  will  frequently  chango 
the  'vftóh  api^ahince  of  the  cáüe,  remore  the  unfkVorablé  symptooto^ 
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and  place  the  palient  in  a  state  of  rapid  convalesecnce;    (n  eom- 
meñciog  the  administration  ofthe  emetic»  the  feet  should  be  immen- 
ed  in  water  as  hot  as  the  patient'can  possibly  bear,  the  tempentare 
of  which  should  be  constantly  maintained  by  the  frequent  addition  oí 
more  hot  water.    After  this,  strong  mustard  sinapisms  should  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  feet,  ankles,  wríste,  and  indeed  nearíj  the  whole  sarface 
of  the  extremíties,  and  also  a  large  ope  over  the  whole  aUomeo. 
Wilted  horse-radísh  leaves  may  be  substituted  for  the  mustard  when 
convenient.     Before  the  application  of  these,  the  whole  furface  may 
be  thoroughty  nibbed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  capsicum, 
mustard,  and  salt,  well  ground  to^ther  when  dry«  The  patieot  ahooki 
be  kept  in  the  horizontal  posture  and  covered  with  blankets,  aod  if 
free  healthy  perspiration  is  not  readily  secured,  surrounded  wilhbot- 
tlea  filled   with  boíling  water.     FoIIow  the  mustard  plaster  op- 
on the  abdomen,  with  large  ck>ths  wrung  from  hot  water,  and  chaoge 
them  very  frequently.     The  compoond    Tincture   of  '  Guaiac,  al- 
réady  mentioned,  may  be  administer^d  every  twenty  minutes,  allcr- 
nating  with  the  neutralizing  cordial,  tr.  xanthox,  tr.  camphor,  sudor* 
ific  tr.,  or  Hunn's  Antispasmodic  mixture,  (which  is  prepared  by  ad- 
ding  oue  ounce  each,  of  the  oiis  of  cajeput,  cloves,  peppermint  aod 
anise,  to  two  ounces  of  alcohol,)  a£  may  be  thought  most  applicable. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficiput  amount  of  moisture  upon  the  surface  is  secor- 
ed,  the  evacuations  and  crampings  cease.  The  perspirsTtíon  when  ooce 
secured  should  be  maintained  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  palient  may 
then  be  removed  from  his  wet  clothing,  washed  off  with  bol  Weak 
ley  and  spirits,  or  hot  water  and  salt.     Besídes  keeping  him  warm 
and  comfortable,  it  is  many  times  necessary  to  follow  with  mild  too- 
ics  and  stimulants,  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

Few  medicines  seem  to  possess  more  valuable  properties  for'tbe 
treatment  of  this  disease  than  the  Tinc.  of  prickly  ash  berries.  Do^ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Cincinnati,  it  was  nsed  and  extoHed 
most  highly,  by  every  Eclectic  practitioner  in  that  city.  Of  it  Dr. 
Morrow  remarked,  "when  given  in  the  early  stagcs,  it  would  frequeni- 
ly  relieve  ín  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  He  had  used  it  in  dot» 
of  from  two  to  three  table-spoonsfuL  In  cases  of  severc  apasmi* 
▼omitlng,  prostration  and  profuso  rice  water  discharges,  he  had  givcD 
half  a  tumbler  full  at  a  dose  with  benefit^  Where  the  stomacb  i* 
very  irritable  it  may  be  given  in  enemas  with  advahtage. 

In  cases  of  violent  spasms,  or  partial  collapse  Hunn^s  Aníispasmoi' 
io  mixture  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  from  one  to  two  table- 
tpoGFnsftiII  in  hot  brandy  and  water,  sweetened,  every  tcü  mintft^ 
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These  dii  ections  are  sufficiently  full  for  onr  present  parposes,  and 
with  them,  our  readers  are  prepared  to  me«t  fearleesiy  this  scourge/ 
and  strip  it  of  its  terrors.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  promin- 
entindications'in  its  treatment  are  to  secure  an  equilibrium  in  thc  cir- 
culation  and  excitability,  and  a  bealthy  perspiratton.  The  judicioas 
application  of  the  principies  and  measures  above  pointed  oat  will  not 
often  fitil  íd  the  accomplishment  of  these,  as  has  already  been  proved 
by  abundant  experience.  It  was  our  piirpose  to  give  experience  in 
a  few  individual  cases,  but  will  only  present  some  of  the  statistics  of 
the  cholera  practice  of  the  Eclectic  physicians  of  Cincinnati,  during 
themonth  of  June,  1849.  Drs.  Morrow  and  Hant  report  180  cases 
of  cholera,  and  75  of  cholerine,with  sevendeaths.'  Drs.  R.  S.  andQ. 
K  Newton  102  cdses,  with  four  deaihs;  of  twelve  cases  óf  coUapse 
nine  were  cured.  Dr.  J.  Bortcm  135  cases,  and  one  death.  Dr.  A. 
Brown  55  cases,  and  two  deaths.  The  mortality  of  1503  cholera  pa- 
tients  treated  by  Eclectics  during  that  year  in  Cincinnati  was  sixty- 
five,  or  four  and  one-third  per  cent,  six  or  eight  times  Icss  than  the 
lowest  mortality  nnder  the  bleeding,  calomel  and  opiuin  treatment. 
It  Í8  well  known,  that  owing  to  the  superior  success  attending  our 
practico,  the  cholera  hospital  was  taken  from  the  care  of  Allopathic 
physicians,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Eclectics.  Similar  success 
has  followed  the  Eclectic  practice  in  other  places,  yet  how  slow  aro 
many  who  claim  for  their  system  not  only  ai^iquity,  but  orthodoxy 
and  Bcience,  to  investigóte  its  claims.  l.  o.  p. 
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Having  in  my  last,  considered  the  natnre  of  vegetable  siructttre^ 
or  of  those  substanccs,  Dextrine,  Cellulose,  and  Lignine,  which  have 
to  do  with  the  making  up  oícelhj  tubes^Jlbres^  ^c, — the  frame-work, 
or  cmatomy  of  the  plant, — ^I  come,  npxt  in  order,  and  according  to 
promise,  to  the  subject  of  the  seoretions  formed  by  growing  vegeta- 
bles. 

My  Readers  are  all,  doubtiéss,  familiar  with  the  tcrm  secretion^  an 
applíed  to  the  animal  system.  They  know  that  to  secrete,  is  to  sep- 
árate ;  and  that  an  animal  secretion,  is  a  peculiar  product  separated 
from  the  blood  or  general  nourishing  fluid  of  the  animal.  Thus,  Bile 
is  a  secretion  furnished  by  the  Liver ;  Uriñe,  anotlier.  furnished  by 
the  Kidneys;  MucoSyathird,  thrownout  upon  them'ucousmembranes; 
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and  so  on/  Now  all  these  varí^üs  secretion»  are  drawn  by  their  res- 
pective organs  dlrectly  fipcD  i  tbe  circulatiog  blood.  It  is  probable 
howevery  thatio  no  ca^  is  the  act  of  aecretioD  asimple  separationof 
matters  pre-existÍDg  in  the  blood ;  but  that  wbüe  each  organ  is  en- 
gaged  in  drawing  oíTits  peculiar  mattersi  it  also elabórates^ orioorii 
over  opme  or  all  of  tbem  ia  agreater  or  less  degree,  and  thuspresenU 
them  sligbtly  changed  in  quality,  and  pertiaps  l^gely  so  iu  appear- 
anee,  as  the  various  secretions. 

Butplants  secrete,  as  well  as  animáis.  Flants,  indeed,  secrete 
before  animáis  ;  for-it  is  only  in  the  secretions  of  tbe  former  that  the 
latter  find  their  first,  original  and  unfailing  store  of  nutriment  Tbe 
growth  pf  the  plant  is  the  great  primary  fact.  Every  fibre  and  atom 
of  organized  animal  structure,  now  living,  or  that  has  lived,  accord- 
ing  to  the  received  physiology  of  onr  day,  was  originaUy  wrongbt 
out^  elaborated,  created  W)e  may  say,  by  the  growing  plant  ^  Ail 
flesh  is  grass  " — ^i.  e.,  vegetable  in  its  origin.  Thus,  Science  still  con- 
firms  Revelation,  wbere  we  understand  the  latter  ;  or  cnlightensus, 
where  we  do  not. — Relative  to  the  difierence  between  the  vegetable 
ÜBSues  and  secretions,  we  may  take  the  following 

Illustration. — Suppose  a  considerable  slice  of  empty  and  dry 
honey-comb  conld  be  picked  apart,  in  snch  a  way  that  each  partic- 
ular honey-cell  should  be  found  sepárate,  but  complete  in  itself.— 
Now  suppose  these  ce^s  to  be  made  quite  spherical,  or  oval»  their 
walls  to  be  made  extremely  thin,  delicate,  aofl  filmy,  and  perfectly 
uniform  or  homogeneous,  without  any  opening  largc  enough  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  cye,  but  each  having  a  good-sized  shut  cavity  or  cbam- 
ber  within,  and  we  should  have  a  handful,  or  so,  of  very  peculiar lil- 
tie  capfvleSj  or  sacs^  or  in  the  language  of  Physiology,  of  celié.  Now 
suppose  these  cells,  under  the  wand  of  some  sly  magician,  to  be  sud* 
denly  reduced  down  tó  anywhere  between  the  1-300  and  1*5000  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  each,  so  as  wholly  to  escape  the  eye,  and  reqoire 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope  to  show  their  proportions  and  me* 
chanísm,  and  stíll  to  retain  their.  filmy  coat  and  distinct  cavity  witbiq 
them, — and  farther,  let  us  suppose  each  of  these  mbute  cavities  to 
have  within  itself  a  little  kernel,  or  nuclens;  much  moremintUef  and 
likely  to  be  seen  adhertng  within  at  one  side  to  the  iilmy  coat  of  tbe 
cell, — and  we  now  sea  the  agency  by  which  the  plant-secretion  i> 
formed,  and  may  appreciate  the  differeuce  between  the  secretion  aod 
the  tissue. 

The  little  cells,  such  as  I  have  endeavored  to  portray,  are  fouiid 
clostered  together  in  various  parta  of  plants,  as  ia  the  pith,  the  bark» 
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and  esp^ecially  in  tbe  aeeda^fruitSj  túbers^  and  other  undergronnd  atei^^; 
and  herethey  are  bel3  tbgetlrer  bj  Ihe  gfbtinóús  ñature  of  their  own 
waHs,  bj  minratore  fibres  windrn^  'amon^tKern,  by  tubes,  and  6o  dn. 
AH  three  óf  tbese  forms,  cells,  tnbes^  ánafibres, are  tissaes, — ^vegeta-, 
ble  fitruetare9.  Bat  vrhen  in  thé  growing  plant  we  open  tbe  ceHif,  wé 
find  flome  becvKar  substance  stored  áway  there,'  like  honey  in  th'é 
boney-ceir.  That  snbstnnce,  whatever  it  be,  bas  been  drawn  fróriri 
tbe  circulating  flaids  of  tbe  plant  iuto  tbese  cells,  either  by  tbe  vital 
power  of  the  membrane,  or  nucleníiB,  or  more  prohably*  of  both.  It 
is  tbe  planCa  Becretioo» — an  infíniteaimal  coUeetíon  of  sogar,  or  etarch^ 
or  albumen,  or  some  oil^  ñ%eá  or  volatile,  or  Qñintney  ór  Podophylliii, 
or  one  of  ten  tbousand  tbinga,  patent^rigbted  in  Natare^a  great  labor* 
atory,  and  made  in  ibis  her  tíny  alembic,  inimitable  and  anmanufao- 
tarabfo  by  anv"  skill  of  Man,  and  daintily  stored  awav  here  to  be  the 
food  of  a  woríd  of  m^n,  and  the  poiaon  ot  mtllions  wbo  are  so  anfor* 
túnate  as  to.chooae  amiss  among  Nature's  mixed  and  contrary  gilftal 
Some  of  tbe  vegetable  secretions  wiU  now  be  named,  singly,  or  in 
clfsaea. 

6.  Starch. — ^This  prodact  of  tbe  vital  action  of  plant-cells  ís  very 
abundant; — next  in  aoundance,  in  ikct,  to  woody  fibre  itself.  DiSeréñt 
ipecies  of  wbeat  contain  from  40  to  75  per  cent,  of  starcb  ;  Indian 
cdm,  75  to  8Q ;  rice,  atill  more^  being  rrom  84  to  85  ;  potatoes,  18 
to  15  per  cent  ít  ia  abandant  in  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm,  from 
which  it  ¡s  obtained  in  a  peculiar  form  and  knowo'as^o^^.  So  ñ*om 
the  Jatropha  we  get  another  form  of  starch,  known  as  tapioca^  aod 
from  ihe  Maranta  another,  known  as  arrow  rooL  It  i$  found  m  <|U 
vegetables  and  fruits^  more  or  less,  and  in  largor  ^uantitíes  ín  outs. 
Its  properties  and  uses  are  veell  known. 

In  nature,  Starch  is  always  found  in  what  are  called  granules^  or 
Btarch-grains,  but  what  are  really  cells.  Tbe  membrane  of  these  cdls 
ÍB  tenacious,  and  henee*,  in  uncooked  food  the  starch-grains  often  pass 
through  the  alimentary  canal  nndigested.  Tbey  tbus  fail  to  afford 
outríment,  and  besides  may  irrítate  tbe  mucous  membrane,  producing 
Diarrbea,  or  Dyeentery.  Food  which  is  máinly  starchy,  sfaould  al- 
ways be  weU  cooked,  as  a  high  heat  expanda  the  minnte  quantities 
of  gabes  confined  in  the  starch-grains,  ana  rnptures  the  membrane  of 
the  cell,  thüB  allowing  its  contenta  to  be  freely  acted  on  by  the  secre- 
tions of  tbe  digestivo  organs.  Starch  may  be  con  verted  into  sugar, 
eítber  naturally,  as  the  starchy  green  apple  becoraes  sagary  «vfaen 
ripe,  or  artíficiaíly,  by  boiling  with  a  little  acid.  The  plant  often  ooin* 
verts  it  into  Dextrine,  and  mallv  into  toood*  Tbus  the  starch  office 
planted  Pbtato,  reappears  as  cellnlose,  or  woody  fibre,  in  tbe  growing 
ítems* 

9.  Chloropbtllk« — ^Little  is  known  of  this  substance.  It  is  found 
in  grains  like  starch-CTains,  büt  oreen,  Ifs  composition  is  tbe 
same  with  that  of  starch,  L  e.,  Cu  Hio  Oío.  It  gives  greenness  to  the 
leaves  and  young  bark.  It  is  only  formed  under  the  influence  of 
li^ht ;  and  its  píentiful  preaence  in  the  proper  parts  of  the  vegetable, 
gi  ves  evidcnce  of  the  favorable  action  óf  that  agent,  and  of  the  healUí 
of  the  plant 
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10.  Güv. — ^This  secretioD»  more  or  lees  pare,  is  obtained  from 
many  trees  aod  planU^  from  some  of  which  it  exudes  naiurally,  or  af- 
ter  incisions  into  tbe  barL  Several  sorts  are  obiained  from  varielies 
óf  tbe  Acacia,  and  are  knówn  as  Gum  Arable.  Gum  is  found  in  the 
roots  of  the  Mallow  ;  and  in  wbeat,  and  other  erains.  It  is  Dutritioua. 
Its  medicinal  and  other  uses  are  well  known.  Its  compoaition,  accord- 
ing  to  M ulder,  is  Gis  Hio  Oío- 

11.  Canb-suoar. — This  prodnct  of  plant-action  is  found  abundant 
in  the  cañe,  the  maple,  and  the  beet-root  There  is  much  of  it  also 
in  vfheBÍ  and  other  grains.  The  Oreator  has  so  established  the  lawi 
of  yeffetabie  life,.  tbat  most  of  the  various  snbstances  suitable  for  ho* 
man  lood,  have  here  and  there  a  sugar-cell  scattered  through  tbe  ceils 
coDtaining  more  tasteless  ingredients,  so  that  we  may  t>e  stimulated 
to  mastícate  and  comminute  our  food  thoroughty;  and,  wbile  hnntíne 
for  these  hidden  sweets,  better  preparé  tbé  mass  for  tbe  action  of  the 
digestivo  organs.  Not  only  sugaf  seems  to  answer  this  purpose,  in 
fact,  but  many  acids,  pleasaüt  volatile  oiis,  and  other  flavors.  Whea 
iire  neglect  to  enjoy  tnese  rightful  luxuries,  we  do  so  in  violation  of 
the  healthy  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  that  is  in  violation  of  tbe  laws 
of  God.  Ask  the  Dyspeptic  whetUer  these  laws  are  without  their 
penalty  I    It  is  wise  in  us  to  love  luxuries — as  God  hasjprepared  them  i 

The  composition  of  cane-sugar,  uncrystaiized,  is,  according  to  Johns^ 
ton,  Cis  Hio  Oio  :  crystalized,  C»  Hn  On.  ^ 

13.  Grape-sugait. — ^This  is  the  sugar  of  fruits, — specially  abnn- 
dant  in  grapes.     It  is  commonly  associated  in  fruits  with  compounds 

of  Potash.     It  is  ^found  in  honey,  in  nuts,  and  in  Diabetic  urÍDe. 

*  Crystalized,  it  contains  Cw  Hu  0^.  It  is.Ie8s  sweei^  soluble^  and  crvé- 
ta&sable  than  cane-sugar.  The  substances  no w  named  are  those  known 
BB  farmaceous^  and  saccharine. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer,  at  this  time  ;  and  will  simply  enumé- 
rate some  other  classes  of  vegetable  secretions. 

II. .  Vegetable  Acids  ;  as  the  Oxalic,  fonnd  in  sorrel  and  rhubarb; 
tbe  Tartaric,  in  grapes^  dz;c. ;  the  Citric,  in  Lemons«  &o. ;  tbe  Maiic, 
in  appleSy  &c«  ;  the  Acetíc,  in  ¿erminating  plants,  &c.- ;  the  Tanñic, 
in  astringent  barksand  roots;  the  Gallic,  in  the  same;  and  other  acids. 

III.  Fjxrd  Oii^  ;  as  Olive,  Palm,  Castor,  and  other  oiis  ;  the  first 
two  nmtritious  ;  the  thírd,  medicinal.  Oils  of  various  nuts  may  be 
added; 

IV.  Volatile  Oils  ;  as  those  of  Cinnamon,  Clores,  Rosemary,  &c 
These,  .with  the  fixed  oils  and  acids,  are  composed  of  two,  or  more 
commonly  thrce,  of  the  elements  already  named,  C,  H,  and  O.  Cer- 
tain  pnngent,  oSensive  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  mustard,  horseradiah, 
hops,  onions,  asafcetida,  6lc^  contain  Sulphur  also. 

V.  This  class  may  includé  the  Resins,  Gam-rcsins,  Balsams,  Caout- 
chbuc,  &C. 

VI.  Some'coloring  matters  ;  as  índigo,  &c. 

VII.  Some  proximate  principies  of  medicinal  herbs; 
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But  the  l¡8t  of  vegetable  secretíons  xs  by  no  means  yet  complete, 
Some  of  the  niost  valuable  for  food,  aiíd  the  most  potent  ibr  poison- 
008  or  pecijliar  influence  over  the  human  system,  aro  yet  to  be  nam- 
ed.  The  Keader  will  perceive  that,  with  a  single  exception  in  which 
Sulphur  enters  as  an  ingrediente  the  various  classes  of  substances  now 
named  are  wholly  made  up  of  some  or  all  of  the  three  elementa,  Car- 
bón, Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen.  But  those  classes  yet  to  be  named 
coDtain  a  iburth  element,  ^itrogen ;  and  many  óf  them  a  fifth,  Sul- 
phur,  or  eveí)  a  aixth,  ^Phosphoros,    These  will  be  left  for  my  next. 
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Rahktvo's  'Haif-Tka^lt  Abstraot  oftrb  Mkdioal  Soisüois:  Boíng  a  Pinctical  and  An- 
«Iftíeal  Dimt  of  the  Oontonto  of  the  Prineipal  Britishand  Ountinental  Med  cal  Works 
pabliahed  auriog  the  preceeding  aix  montha  ;  ¿ms  ,  Ao.— Repobüahed  iu  thia  country  hj 
LivDSAT  á  Blakmtoic  of  Piúladelphia.  25  S.  Sixth  Street^  at  $1.50  per  anDum.  (From 
the  Publishere.)  «►  »     i-  . 

The  •*  Half-Téarly  Abstract "  ranks  among  the  most  valuable  med- 
ical Reprints  in  our  country.  Its  contenta  includc  most  that  is  new 
and  valuable  in  all  the  various  departments  of  European  Medical  Sei- 
enoeythesabjectsbeingconvenientlyarrangedundertheirproperheads. 
Phyaicians  of  all  schools  can  read  it  with  great  profit.  When  we  r&- 
member  the  low  price  at  which  this  work,  which  yearly  makes  a  large 
volume,  is  oífered  ;  and  the  fact  that  during  almost  any  day  of  a  ycars 

Sractice,  the  stady  of  such  a  work  may  be  made  worth  more  than 
ouble  its  whole  cost,  throagh  some  new,  practical  hinf  or  improve- 
men^  it  contains,  it  does  seem  that  the  profession  generally  ao  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  their  privileges,  or  they  wouH  more  frequent- 
ly  be  found  aading  this  ^nd  similar  periodicafsto their  libraries.  No 
one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  science  of  his  time,  will  grndge 
the  price  of  the  Abstract. 

Ths  Nkw  Jbbsit  Ukdioal  Ripearía;  Edited  bj  Joaeph  Parrísh,  M.  D.,  Burlington,  N 
J.     Tcfme,  $3,00  per  annum,  in  adrance.    Montblj ;  32  iarge  pages. 

The  Repórter  is  very  neatly  got  up»  fiUed  with  matter  of.  interest 
and  valué  to  the  medical  man,  and  edited  with  ability  and  dignity.* 

Thb  Nbw  OaLKAirs  Monthlt  ManiOAL  Bboibtib  ;  Edited'  by  A.  Foreter  Azson,  H.  D^ — 
Montbljr ;  13  large  pages,  and  coTor.    Tenns :  $1,0U  a  jear,  alwats  iu  advance. 

This  is  a  Medical  Journal  of  decidec^  merit.  Considering  that  all 
light  ia  expensive  where  this  luminary  shines,  we  think  it  not  unreas- 
onably  dear.  Its  orthodoxy  is  of  £he  straitest  kind,  and  its  heroiem 
undoubte*d  ;  and  with  these  rescrvations  we  can  warmly  commend  it. 

Tbb  Amsmcaic  Magasiiib,  Devoted  to  HomcBopathy  and  Htdrorathy,  Ac.  Edited  bj  J. 
H.  Paite.  M.  D.. and  H.  P.  Gatrhell,  M.  D.  Cflerelaud,  Ohio.  Monthljr ;  33  large  pages 
Terma,  $1,00  per  annuVn,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  **seize  upor^truth  wherevcr  fonnd,'*  will 
seeure  much  of  that  valuable  commodity  in  the  pa^cs  of  this  Journal; 
although  we  will  not  say  but  that  itis  somewhat  'Miluted"  at  times, 
and  some partsof  i t,by  peculiar  tritura tions,  havebecome  ^^potcutizcd" 

«The  Editor  will  anralj  not "  decline  "  onr  Criendly  notioeb    We  Uúiik  ¡i  «'indedioaUe  P* 
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a  Hule  above  the  ran^e  of  our  comprehension.  To  the  numerous  civs 
of  those  who  combine  Hbmceofpathic  and  Water  treatment,  (his  mtiBt 
nevertheless  be  a  very  valuable  periodical. 

Tbi  Sgixxtipio  AMRvoAír :  Pablished  hj  Monn  á  Co.»  128  Fulton  St,  New  iTork.  JUck 
f  ola  me  containlng  416  pagee  of  closelj  printed  matter,  with  fromfaurto  tix  AmwMT 
engrayingB,  and  specifícatioDBof  patenta.    Weekly.    Terma,  $2,00  a  year. 

The  valué  of  tbis  scientific  periodical  is  long  and  well  known  to 
'the  mechanics  and  inventors  of  our  country.  íTone  of  them^shoiM 
be  without  it.  It  contains  valnable  papers  upon  Railroads,  Naya! 
Architecture,  New  Inventions,  Medical  and  general  Science,  Miscel- 
laneous  ítems,  &c.  The  Editor  seems  not  in  all  cases  to  entertain  thé 
highest  opinión  of  what  is  called  "  progress ; "  and  that  is  all  well 
enough,  when  we  remember  that  he  is  one  of  those  engaged  in  ma- 
king  the  progress  of  the  day. 

KoBTON's  LiTKRABT  Gazbtt».  and  Publisher'a  Cixvukr ;  a  Monthly  Recoxd'ofWoitopvb* 
lished  in  America,  England,  Oermany,  and  Franco»  Ac  Publiabfld  Monthly  bj  darle» 
B.  Norton,  fiook  Agent,  71  Cbanibera  St,  N.  Y.  A  large  and  bandaome  sheel  of  9D 
pages.    Terms :  1  willing,  aingle  nnmber ;  $l«00  a  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind.    As  a  complete  record  óf 

new  publications  in  the  four  great  litemry  nations  of  the  time,  and  a 

.repertory  of  judicious  criticisma  on  the  leading  works  of  the  day,  it 

probably  has  not  its  equal.    Literary  men,  bookseilers,  and  readerS) 

can  hardly  dispense  with  the  Gazette.  B. 
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Xonihly  Xédioal  Abstraot 

Jhaoheotomy  for  Epüepsy^  eñe. — MarshaU  Hall,  M.  D,,  F,  R.  S^ 

io  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  CoUcge  of  Physicians,  and  pub- 
li^hed  inthe  lastLondon  Lancet,  announces  the  theory,  that  the  se  veré 
cases  of  epilcpsy,  apoplexy,  puerperal  and  íufantile  convulsiona  are 
dependent  upon 'Maryngismus, "  by  whichis  understood  a  spasm 
of  the  glottís,  or  a  colíapse  of  the  rima  glottidis  from  paralysis  of  the 
brain  or  laryngeal  nerves.  Familiar  instances  of  spasmodic  laryngie- 
mus  are  obscrved  when  crumbs  of  bread  or  drops  of  water  accidental- 
ly  fall  into  the  larynx,  also  in  cases'  of  choking.  And  as  an  eíBcient 
means  of  treatíng  the  more  grave  cases  of  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and 
cases  of  puerperal  and  infantile  convulsions,  he  recomends  the  opera- 
tion  of  tracheotomy,  and  is  fully  satisfied  that  this  heroic  measure  is 
highly  justifiable  as  a  preventive  of  future  evil.  The  mode  of  op- 
erating  recommended  ís,  to  make-a  free  incisión  through  ihcintegu- 
ments;  then  sepárate  the  other  tissues  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and 
expose  the  trachea.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  trochar  or  small 
trephine,  with  a  circulaY  cutting  edge  and  a  cnrved  hook  which  may 
be  drawn  upwardd  within  it,  is  then  applied  to  the  trachea,  and  at 
the  circular  piece  is  made  to  revolve,  tne  hook  is  drawn  within  it,  and 
a  circular  portion  of  this  org^  is  removed.  Into  this  orífice  is  intro- 
duced  a  litllo  instrument  made  of  sil  ver  wire,lighter  than  any  tube, 
and  admitting  ot  beingdiminishedinsizeforintroductionandremoval. 
Very  successful  cases  are  reporled  in  confirmation  of  the  theory. 
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Prcíbing  the  Fallopian  Tubes. — Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  of 
New  Orleans,  still  advocates  strenuousljr  his  views  of  the  practiea- 
bility  of  probing  the  fallopian  tubes,  for  ovarían  dropsy,  and  other 
mprbíd  conditions  pf  those  brgans.  tíe  defends  himself  and  his  pre- 
vious  articIeB  upon  this  8ubject,wítkmuch  zeal  aod  goodfeeiing.  A 
case  of  ovarian  dropsy,  in  which  he  accomplished  a  cure  by  reaching 
the  fluid  through  the  uterus  and  fallopian  tubes,  was  reported  in  the 
N,  O.  Medical  Journal,  in  May,  1851. 

• 

Quadruple  BiriK — ^A  young  woman  in  Cork  was  lately  deliver- 
ed  cif  two  Doy8  and  two  gírls  at  one  birth.  The  molher  is  reported 
wéll,  and  the  little  ones  all  still  •*  kicking. " 

PodophyUin  in  Tellow  Fever. — ^Dr*  Massie,  wriling  for  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  &  Surgical  Journal,  recommends  both  PodophylJfai 
and  Tino,  of  Aconite  for  yellow  feven  He  says,  ^*  1  am  an  Eeleciist 
in  tbc  broadest  sense,  believing  there  is  some  good  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent  systems,  and  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  investígate 
and  culi  thereírom."  As  to  the  former  treatment  of  depIetion,vene- 
section,  &c.,  he  '^holds  it  of  extreme  doubtful  utility,  if  not  ábsolulely 
improper^ "  and  is  not  disposed  to  scout  at  the  assertion  of  Dr.  A. 
Smitli,  a  very  distinguished  and  truly  scientifícgentlemanof  Galves- 
ton,  *^  that  expericnce  has  suíBciently  proved  that  no  dependerice  ü  to 
be  placed  in  mercurial  preparations  of  any  sorty 

SeUadonnafor  jPis$ures  ofihe  Anus. — Dr.  G.  Perino,  believing  that 
the  grcat  obstacle  to  the  cure  of  fissure  of  ttie  anu^  lay  in  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphincter,  was  led  to  apply  to  the  cir- 
cumference  of  the  anui  an  ointment  prepared  by  mixing  one  and  a 
half  drachms  oí  the  extract  of  belladonna  with  an  ounce  of  lard. — 
The  success  of  severa!  cases  treáted  confirmed  his  confidence  in  tho 
remedy. 

StarckinSkinDiseasea. — ^Thp  celebrated  M.  Cazenave  treatsacute 
eczema,  acné,  rosacea,  impeligo,  and  herpes,  chiefly  by  starch.  Düst^ 
the  aifected  regions  night  and  morníng  with  the  following  powder  : 
Powdered  starch,  four  ounoes  ;  white  oxide  pf  zinc,  two  drachms.-7- 
Por  prurigo  of  various  parta,  he  adds  camphor  to  this  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  half  a  drachm  to  the  above  quontity.  He  sometimes  uses 
the  starch  alone. 

TreatmerU  of  Fractures. — A  new  mode  of  keeping  up  extensión  in 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  said  to  be  more  comfortable  to  the  patient  tban 
any  other,  is  recently  recommended  by  a  few  surgeons.  "  This  plan 
consists  in  the  employment  of  broad  strips  of  adhesivo  plaster  f  two 
and  a  half  or  threc  inches  in  width,)  which  are  appHed  to  the  limb 
previously  ehaved,  on  éither  side  of  it,  from  a  iittie  above  the  knee 
to  below  the  foot,  where  they  are  secured  to  the  ring  at  the  end  of 
tbe  screw  by  mcans  of  a  stick  and  cord,  so  that  the  plaster  shall  not' 
be  wrinkled.  These  two  straps  conjointly  extend  around  two-thírds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  and  are  then  con- 
fi^ed  by  a  singlé  roller  bandage.''    To  pre  vent  slipping  of  tbe  plaster. 
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the  extensión  ¡s  not  applied  until  some  hours  after  the  applicatlon  of 
tbe  lattcr  to  the  limb. 

Stroha  of  the  Sun. — M any  cases  otcoup  de  soleil  (stroke  of  the  sim, ) 
have  been  recently  -reportüd  in  tbe  piiblic  prints. 

Extemal  tise  of  Tptcacuanha, — By  M.  Levtoux.  Ipecacuanha  ap- 
plied to.the  skin  produces  a  speciai  forra  of  eruption.  Incorporated 
with  some  fatty  substance  and  rnbbed  on  the  surfacc  for  a  iew  mo- 
mcnts,  it  gives  rise  to  a  crop  of  small  elevated  pimples,  of  a  brícht 
red  color,  very  numerons  and  confluent,  they  soon  form  true  pustnleí, 
of  ^mall  dimensions  depresscd  in  the  centre,  supurating  siighüji 
drjiñg  rapidly,  and  leaving  no  sear ;  the  pain  attending  the  ernption 
Í8  slight.  It  is  prepáred  ás  foliows  :  11.  Ipecac,  1  part ;  Olive  oil|l 
paFt ;  Lardy  2  parts. 

New  Presidenta  of  State  Medical  Societies. — ^Dr.  Hiram  Cor8on,of 
Montgomery  Co.  has  been  recently  elected  Presidcnt  of  tlie  Penn., 
»    and  Dr.  Geo.  Hay  ward  of  Boston,  President  of  the  Mass.  State  Med- 
ical Societies.  l.  o.  d.  . 
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Central  Medical  College. — ^Winter  Sesston. — A  notice  of  the 
coming  College  term  will  probably  appear  in  our  noxt  issue.  Mean- 
while  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  arrangements  are  beingmade 
which  will  nave  the  effect  of  rendering  ihe  forth-coming  Lectarc- 
Course  the  most  profitable,  interestíng,  and  satisfactory  that  has  ever 
been  given  in  C.  M.  College.  We  shall  not  now  particularize  all  tbe 
changés  eithcr  consummated,  or  in  process  of  sacccssíul  completion; 
but  we  may  state,  among  oth*r  things,  that  a  new  set  of  College 
rooms  has  been  secured,  fof  superior  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
every  way  desirable  and  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  schooL 
Facilities  for  demonstration  and  illustration  will  be  ampie  in  all  de- 
pártments  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
next  winter  will,  as  herelofore,  bring  together  a  goodly  company  of 
medical  studcnts  of  both  scxcs.  The  time  has  conoe  for  scientific 
attaiuments,  and  profebsional  qualiñcations  that  shall  be  above  ques- 
tionor  cavil.  Such  it  has  been  the  undeviating  purpose  and  course 
of  the  Faculty  of  C.  M.  College  to  encourage  ánd  afford.  Let  those 
that  are  pleased  with  this  spirit  invesligatc  its  claims  for  themselves. 

Transactions  of  the  National  E,  M.  As0Ooiation. — Althoagh 
there  were  those  who  doubted  the  practicability  of  publidhing,  in  book 
form,  the  "Transactions"  of  the  last  National  Association,  itis  ver/ 
evident  that  there  will  be  but  one  voice  respecrting  the  desirableness 
and  propricty  of  the  moveraent,  now  that  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
very  possible,  and  is,  in  fact,  accomplished.  The  "  Transactions 
are  now  published — a  very  beautifuf  volume,  equal  in  clearness  of 
type,  and  excellence  of  general  execution,  to  the  best. — ^printed  OQ 
very  fine  paper ;  and.altogetber,  creditable  in  the  highest  degrce  to 
the  printerS|  and  to  the  enterprising  Publioher,  Mr.  Darrow,  and  cal- 
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eolated  to  inspire  the  advocates  of  Eclecticiam  witb  jnst  pride,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  ^'  enlargement "  and  advancivg  posiiion  oí  the  truthi- 
ful  Reform  for  wh'cb  they  labor.  The  volume,  substantially  bound 
in  paper,  at  50  cts., — a  few  copies  in  muslin  at  75  cts., — nunibers  up- 
wards  of  Í70  pagas.  It  conlains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conventiony  together  wíth  letters,  and  highiy  interesting  Reporta 
of  Committees  on  various  subjects  in  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Put  we  must  leave  a  more  complete  notice  for  our  next  number. 
Orders  niapr  be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  or  the  Editora  of  the  JournaL 
No  Eclectic  physician,  or  well-wisber  of  the  cause,  should  be  with- 
ont  a  copy  ot  tbis  volume. 

Q;^  The  price  of  a  volume  may  be  conveniently  sent  in  P.  O. 
stamps  ;  or,  if  one  dollar  be  sent,  the  balance  may  be  credited  on^the 
Journal»  or  remitted  in  some  concentrated  medicine.  All  orders  will 
be  attended  to  immediately. 

Water-Cürcs. — We  are  gratified  to  leam  tbat  our  friend,  Dr. 
HoLLAND,  of  the  New  Grsefenberg  Establishment,  near  Utica,  is  hay- 
ing  a  goodly  number  of  patienta  this  summer  ;  and,  what  is  better 
yet,  that  the  latter  are,  as  the  DrV  palien ts  have  commonly  done, 
making  rapid  progresa  towards  health.  The  Dr's.  Cure  is  e vcry  way 
worthy  of  aupport,  and  will  receive  it. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Glbason,  assistcd  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Olkason,  M.  D.,  both 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  own,  and  other  Journalsof  tbe  day, 
bave,  as  wc  understand,  fairly  entered,  and  succesafully  opéned  their ' 
neW  Water-Cure  Institution  in  Elmira,  in  this  State.  They  will  do 
bed*ridden  and  hope-beridden  invalida  much  good,  and  they  wHl  no 
doubt  be  well  pntronized.  Our  readera,  would  reliah  a  few  dropa 
from  the  fonntain,  thia  hot  weather  I 

A  new  Water-Cure  Establishment  has  beén  oponed  in  the  <}uiet 
but  flourishing  village  of  Batavia,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  la  said  to 
be  very  complete  in  its  ^Mnternal  arrangements/'  and  to  have  a  good 
Gymnasium  and  bcautiful  pleasure  grounds  attached.  W.  H.  Mann, 
ia  proprietor,  and  8.  H.  McCall,  M.  D.,  Phyaician.  We  wiah  it  all 
auccesf .  We  ratlier  opine,  or  have  a  sort  of  inkiing,  that  Batavia  ia 
a  little  (on-ishj  and  so  we  bespeak  for  frienda  Mánn  and  MbCalI  a 
plenty  of  the  "  bon  ton^  ^  who,  it  ia  well  known,  commonly  have  their 
pocketa  lined  *^  de  Vargent  /"  r, 

Tobacco  Chewixg  Boys. — ^Here  are  two  or  three  hinta  for  juren- 
ile  tobacco-chewera: 

Tobacco  has  apoiled  and  utterly  mined  thousands  of  boya,  induc- 
ing  a  dangeroua  precocity,  devcloping  tHe  passiona,  aoílening  and 
wcakening  the  bones,  ai/d  greatly  injuríng  the  apinal  marrow,  the 
brain,  and  the  wholenervous  fluid.  Aboy  whoearly  andfreelyamokes, 
or  otherwise  largely  uses  tobáceo,  never  is  known  to  make  a  man  of 
much  energy  of  character,  and  general ly  lacks  physical  and  muscular, 
as  well  as  mental  energy.  To people  older,  who  are  not  naturally  nerv- 
ona,  and  particnlarly  the  phle^matic,  tobáceo  may  be  comparalively 
harmleaa,  but  even  to  thoae  it  is  worae  than  uaeleatL    We  would  par^ 
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ticularly  warn.boys  who  want  to  be  anybody  ín  the  world,  to  «bun 
tobáceo  as  they  would  a  deadly  poison.  [Eaík, 

Boys  and  youDg  men,  be  entreated  to  read  over,  and  reñect  od  the 

aboye  stalementd.    The  fear  is,  thes,  that  you  will  not  undentand 

them.  Tbere  are  truths  yon  bardly  dream  o^  cloaked  up  in  thoae 
few  words.  Tobacco  is  a  narcotic — a  deadly  poison.  No  trae  logic 
or  chemistry  can  make  anythin^  else  of  it  And  whea  science  un* 
folda  its  real  efiects^  do  not  ask  ner  to  be  ^  modest.  Let  her  preie&t 
the  nakedjundiaguiaed  truth.  Tobacco  ^'softens  and  weakens  the 
bones,  and  the  spinal  marrow,  brain,  and  entire  nervous"  eyatem : 
first  *^  developes  the  passions,"  and  then  weakens  seuse,  dimimshei 
^  intellect,  and  destroys  manly  j)Ower.  Those  who  early  and  long  steeo 
"  thbir  brain  and  nerves  in  the  juice  of  this  pemicious  narcotic,  should 
never  marry,  and  need  never  look  forward  to  the  fame  of  prowess, 
inventive  genius,  literary  or  scholastic  attainments.  No  man  is  Un- 
ly  températe,,  who  uses  tobáceo. 

Da.  Coox's  ARncLX.-^We  consíder  this  artáck  ía  otir  present  namber,  in 
ezcellent  one,  and  a  dear  vindicaüon  of  the  muoh-qiiestíooed  right  oínuHofitíitt 
aod  eren  individuáis^  to  disregard  the  assamptions  of  majorítles,  and  noi  00I7 
to  do  their  own  tbinking,  but  cssentially,  and  in  e?ery  particular,  to  prescribe» 
regúlate,  and  conduct  tbeir  own  course.  We  believe  in  an  independenee  in  med- 
ical fáitb,  and  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  to  whioh  any  oatside  préscriptioo,  pr(>- 
scttption,  frown  or  favor,  should  constitute  merely  a  iource  of  supreme  fUifti- 
meni,  and  a  seíf-eonsiUuied  huit/or  ridicuie, 

If  we  have  any  fault  to  fiad  with  Dr.  Cook*8  artiole,  it  is,  for  the  harAfiCM 
of  ih«  expressions  he  employs  towards  our  more  dignified  and  iess  tolerttt 
.brethren.  Yarious  weapons  haye  been  usefd  inthe  warfáre  now  wBgíTSgl  bit^ 
probably,  among  the  least  successfol  roay  be  reckoned  harsh  epitíiete^  aod  re- 
sentíul  rebukes.  We  confesa  to  a  little  toó  much  of  this,  ourself,  ia  the  part ; 
bvti  we  begin  to  thiak  that  if  ever  a  warrior's  coat  of  mafl  was  unloosed,  it  was 
not  by  batterin^  at  faim  from  without,  but  by  wartning  up  the  human  heartof 
him  within.— Süll  we  Uke  Dr.  Cook's  piece,  and  would  glfidly  hear  (rom  tísa 
again. 

N.  P.  WiLLis  is  taking  tréatment  at'  the  Hammoth  Water-Cure,  Harrod»- 
burg,  ^y.,  upder  the  care  of  our  fríend  Dr.  R  S.  Houghton.  Are  we  now  to 
expect  a  counterpart  of  Bul  wer's  celebrated  "  Confésdons  of  a  Water  Patíéat t " 

A  TOUNO  LUNATic  reccntly  died  with  two  and  a  halfpounds  p(  iron»  and  sach 
Úffhi  food  in  bis  stomach,  in  the  ^hape  of  spoon-handles,  nails,  pebblesi  Ac.! 

''The  Nbphew  of  bis  Unclb  "  has  made  it  necessary  for  M.  Chomel,  the 
celebrated  wríter  on  Patholoff^,  and  a  phyácian  in  Pans»  to  resign  his  Preces* 
sorship  in  the  College  of  Mraicine,  beeause'the  latter  would  not  subscribe  to 
the  "  Constitution."  We  could  in  our  heart  wiph  the  young  tjrant  sofne  ^' 
sHhtíional  malady  that  should  maké  him  succumb  to  ihe  injured  man  of  ádén^l 

BoBAcK,  the  New  York  A^trologer,  who  was  máláng  his  thoosaods  by  tsfii- 
ioal  and  other  impostare^  is  arrested  for  swindling. 

A  Miw  nr  TfeimssáKB  was  lately  oomplétely  reUered  '  of  a  mrett  tv*  ^ 
Bkeoaatie  pain,  in  the  nfght»  by  a  ífee  flpplioatioQ  of  wi^kmp  imkl  Fad:'^ 
b«ihe diDttgiii it mm  Pain^JSXlUr  he hadL  tul beaaw hit blftokeoed finta  ia 
the  morníng  I  a. 
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Omm  oí  Foreign  Bodlet  la  ti»  Xtosgi. 

BY  U  C.  DOLLET»  M.  D. 


Several  instances  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs  have  come  under 
my  notice,  which,  from  some  interest  abd  pecouaritieB  about  them^ 
I  may  be  permkted  to  relate  bríefly. 

Case.  Z^-^Was  oalled  on  the  2dd  of  Nov.,  1*849,  to  yint  a  daugh* 
ter  of  Mr.  Cbamberlain,  aged  7  yearv.  Aboot  teo  months  previooa 
to  the  date  of  tbia  vimt,  she  accidentally  drew  into  her  lungs  a  por^r 
tion  of  the  flhell  of  a  pumpkin  seed.  Her  health  Had  previouftly  been 
good.  A  dry  and  very  troableBome  cough  followed,  e vincmg  a  hish 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  lungs.  Expectoration  became  eradoi^y 
more  abundant,  and  occasionally ^ery  small  quantities  of  blood  were 
raised  by  coughing.  After  the  lapso  o(  four  or  fi ve  montbs,  the  sym* 
pathetic  fever  became  considerable^  together  with  the  debility  ánd 
emaciation.  wbich  marks  the  progresa  of  consumption.  The  varíom 
mea;8ure8  of  treatment  resorted  to  by  the  phyticians  who  had  had 
charge  of  her,  had  scarcely  palliated  «ly  of  the  symptoms.  I  fonhd 
her  unable  to  walk ;  night  sweats  had  existed  for  maoy  weébs ;  the 
shoulders  were  thrpwn  forward,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  Was'mach 
contractéd.  Great  dulnees  npon  percussion  was  obseHred  óver  the 
right  lung,  excepting  the  space  betweed  the  clavicle  and  the  (hírd  ok 
fburth  rio.  The  posterior  porfion  of  the  Inng;  appeared  ths  most 
eompletely  Consolidated.  An  abscess  had  pointed  and  redent^jr  open- 
ed  between  the  tenth  and  eleven^  ribs,  fírom  which  passtfM^ooiiBmr* 
tble  qnimtitiea  of  pnsí  and  bubbleí  of  air  xkpúñ  úoiigtúng* 
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I  may  here  remark  that  about  one  week  before  I  was  called  to 
treat  the  case,  Mr.  C.  related  her  BÍtuation  to  me,  saíd  the  physicians 
had  refused  to  do  more  for  her,  and  as  he  had  hopea  of  her  surviving 
but  a  few  days,  requested  me  to  be  in  readiness  to  make  a  jpo«¿  mar- 
iem  examination,  as  I  should  be  sent  for  for  this  purpose. 

Bandages  wcre  immediately  applied  to  *her  shoulden  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  act  best  as  braces,  and  to  expand  and  support  the  sunk- 
en  chest  It  was  directed  that  the  opening  in  the  side  be  kept  from 
closing  np  by  means  of  tents,  and  dressed  with  little  else  besides  a 
wet  compress«  Directed  that  she  be  bathed  daily  with  cool  water 
in  which  was  to  be  thrown  a  quantity  of  salt  and  pulverízed  mustard 
•eed ;  and  after  bathing  to  be  rubbed  briskly  with  a  salt  cloth.— 
Small  doses  of  dilate  muriatic  acid  were  given  in  cold  sage  tea,  for 
Hhe  colliauative  sweating ;  and  a  pulmonary  balsam  preparad  from 
Boneset,(^upa¿ortum  P^.)  Spíkenard,  (Grafía  Hacemosa,)  and  Blood- 
root,  was  administered  very  freely,also  modérate  quantitiesofiodide 
of  potassium,  prepared  by  adding  one  drachm  of  the  iodide  to  four 
ounces  of  simple  syrup. 

She  was  instructed  and  urged  daily  to  breathe,  atfrequentperíodiS 
deep  and  fall  inapirations  ;  and  induced  to  exercise  her  arma  vni 
chest  in  a  manner  calculated  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  for 
air.  But  little  change  was  made  in  this  course  of  treatment  for  8<^- 
eral  weeks,  as  under  it  there  was  constant  improvement  The  oigot 
Bweatinff,  cou^h  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms  graduafly  subeided, 
and  in  wout  three  months  time  she  was  apparently  as  weH  as  spj 
child  in  the  town.  When'  I  examined  her  chest  last,  in  the  spnng 
of  1850,  some  dulness  was  still  apparent  in  the  lower  part  of  thff 
right  Inng ;  but  no  cough  or  other  appearance  of  disease  reinained. 

•  Case  IL — ^J.  B«,  aged  IS,  son  of  Dr.  B.,  my  formerpartDer,wb¡le 
eating  chestnuts,  in  JJecember,  1850,  waa  atronffly  impressed  that  a 
porttoD  of  ahell  of  one  of  the  ñuta  had  entered  hia  air  passageB*-" 
With  the  exceptioD  of  a  cough/ few  unpleasant  symptoms  resulted, 
nntil  a  little  over  four  weeks.  when  he  was  attacked  with  se  vare  id* 
flammation  of  the  lunga.  Thia  waa  treated  chiefly  with  hydropatbic 
mppliances,  though  hot  b'aths  and  fomentationa  were  uaed  cbieny  ^ 
atead  of  cold. 

After  the  subaidence  of  the  actiifip  inflammatiob,  which  lasted  but 
a  few  daya,  the  cough  and  copious  expectoratíon  continued.  M"^^ 
dalnesa  existed  over  the  lower  and  posterior  portion  of  the  rigbt 
lung.  Emaciation  and  aympathetic  feyer  conatantly  increased.-* 
Modérate  hemorrhage  írom  the  lunga  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
The  matter  raised  from  the  luags,  when  I  examined  it,  at  vanóos 
timea,  did  not  present  the  appearance  of  poB. 

Daily  baths  with  water,  containing  aait,  mustard  and  aaleratufl» 
were  aidminiatered,  together  with  occaaionaJ  aitz  batha,  and  padEC*^ 
A  caody  of  the  Aralia  Racemoaa  waa  given  much  of  the  time  ¡oj^^ 
nally,  ua  well  aa  an  expectorant  mixture  of  ipecac  and  licorice,  o^ 

Iq  July,  1851,  in  the  evenioé,  upon  coughing  víolentlv,  he  raicea 
from  bishinffs  a  fuU  half  of  alarge  cheatnut  ahuck,  filled  and  eavel- 
oped  with  denae  mucua.  Tbia,  of  courae,  to  all,  waa  moat  wel* 
come,  and  very  unexpected  to  a  few,  who  had  alwaya  doubted  its  ^' 
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iatence  in  the  lungs.     The  same  measures  of  treatment  were  stiU 

Eursued  ;  the  cough  and  other  unpleaaant  symptomB  slowlv  subsidedí 
L8  weight  increased,  and  strength  retumed ;  and  for  the  last  six 
months  he  has  been  welL 

Case  III— Mr.  Y.  E.,  aged  18,  of  healthy  constitntion  and  good  hab- 
ita, began  to  complain  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1851,  of  a  cough, 
and  pain  in  the  chest  Blight  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  constij^ation, 
were  álso  observad.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  a  fistulain  an6  made 
its  appearance,  for  which  I  was  for  the  first  time  called  to  treat  him. 
ünder  the  use  óf  hot  sitting  baths,  sesqui-carb.  pot.,  the  Ugature,  etc., 
this  disappeared  in  about  six  weeks. 

A  cough  and  slight  pain  in  the  right  side  still  continned.  Cold 
bathing  and  friction  were  nsed  daily,  a  wet  compress  was  worn  over 
the  lungs  ;  and  the  Syrupus  Aralias  Composilus  adnríinislered  freely; 
An  anodyne  expectoranl,  composed  of  the  Tr.  Sanguinariaj,  Tr.  La- 
beliae,  Tr.  Ictoaes,  and  Páregoric,  wa»  given  to  allay  the  cough,  when 
most  violent.  The  Irritating  Plaster  was  applied  for  a  time  over 
that  portion  of  the  lungs  which  appeared  :the  most  diseased.  No 
permanent  impression  was  made  upon  his  cough,  though  bis  strengih 
and  general  health  remained  so  good,  that  for  a  short  time  he  attend- 
ed  the  lectnres  in  C.  M.  College. 

In  the  month  of  Jannary,  to  his  greát  surprise,  he  conghed  fróm 
his  lungs  a  hnrd  substance,  which,  upon  examination,  preved  to  be 
two-thirds  of  the  shnck  of  a  beech-nut.  The  existence  of  this  for- 
eign  body  in  his  lungs  had  not  been  saspected,  even  the  most  remote- 
ly,  by  himself  or  his  friends ;  and  he  did  not  recollect  of  having 
eafen  beech*nuts  since  some  twelve  months  previous.  After  its  ex- 
pulsión his  symptoms  were  thonght  better,  and  strong  hopes  were 
entertained  by  his  devoted  parents  and  friends,  of  his  rapid  conva- 
lescence.  But  in  a  very  short  time  the  appearance  of  the  measles, 
which  be  took  at  the  House  of  Refuge  in  tni»city,disappointed^  them 
in  the  hopes  they  cherished.  His  system  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
i^sist  the  influence  of  this  disease.  During  the  progress  of  the 
measles,  and  until  his  death,  which  took  place,  I  think,  in  the  *early 
part  of  M arch,  I  was  unable  to  see  him.  He  received  the  judicious 
care  of  Dr.  B.,  from  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  particulars, 
only  that  congestión  of  the  lungs  and  brain  appeared  to  be  the  im- 
Qiediate  cause  of  death. 

Cásea  like  the  above  are  not  common,  and  with  those  elsewhere 
recofded,  seem  to  show  that  when  disease  of  the  lungs  is  purely  a 
local  aifection,  though  it  inay  become  extensive,  hopea  may  be  en- 
tertained of  recovery  under  simple  measures  of  treatment,  whea 
the  exciting  causes  have  been  removed.  Two  cases  of  the  passage 
of  rifle  bails  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  recovery, 
have  come  under  my  notice.  Tiiat  the  lungs  possess  great  inherent 
power  of  resisting  disease  when  not  constitutional,  it  would  seem,  ii 
preved  by  such  instances  as  those  related,  and  the  foUowin^ : 

Broussais  speaks  of  a  soldier  who  ''died  at  the  expiration  of  fif- 
teen  or  twenty  years^  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  lungs,  without  any 
person  having  suspected  it.''      Thomasain  relates  that  *^  he  foond  a 
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baü  in  ihe  ijght  lung  of  a  man  who  died  at  the  expiraúon  of  thne 
;v<reekB,  from  woxiiids  disconnectéd  with  this  Ia6t.'^ 

Velpeau  relates  the  foliowing  :  ^*  A  convibt  died  of  a  visceral  af- 
fectioD,  at  the  hospital  of  Kochefort.  In  this  man  a  fiáL  was  fouod, 
in  the  chest,  whicn  had  transfixed  it  completely,  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties  being  in  the  substance  of  one  of  the  rib^  and  the  other  in  the 
body  of  a  vertebra,  while  the  middie  portion,  covered  with  stalac- 
tites,  was  enclosed  in  the  body  of  the  lungs,  It  was  ascertaine^  that 
the  wound  had  been  vazAé  iiftten  yeara  hefore\  and  nó  one  suspected 
that  a  foreign  body  of  such  a  character  existed  in  the  thorax  of  the 
patient." 

With  these  facts,  and  the  raany  cases  recorded  in  which  pina, 
needles,  and  even  heads  of  wheat,  have  made  their  way  tbrough 
the  lungs,  and  íinally  shown  themseives  under  the  skin,  sometimes 
attendeü  with  abscesses,  and  sometimes  not,  physicians  ma^  extend 
to  such  as  come  under  their  care  with  foreign  bodies  in  their  lungs, 
very  cheering  encouragementJ* 

,  The  foliowing  is  a  suipmary  of  the  principal  concliisions  onthe 
S)üibject  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs,  with  which  M.  Jobbrt  termi- 
nates  a  series  of  papers  founded  on  clinical  and  experimental  ob8e^ 
vation ;  from  Z'  Union  Medicóle  : 

!•  Foreign  bodies  tend  espécially  to  lodge  in  the  right  lung,  owiog 
to  the  direction  and  dimensions  of  the  bronchus  of  that  side.  3. 
They  penétrate  when  thé  chorcUt  vocales  are  the  most  widely  separtt* 
ed,  and  astrong  column  of  air  rushes  into  the  trachea,as  occurs  duriDg 
the  rapid  inspirations  and  expirations  in  the  action  of  laughing.  3. 
They  traverso  the  superior  aperture%  of  the  larynx,  withoul  raieÍDg 
the  epiglottisy  which  is  never  closed  down  npon  this,  as  has  beeo 
atatea*  4.  The  epiglottis  is  always  ratsed  by  virtue  of  its  own  elas- 
ticity ;  and  its  chief  oiBce  seams  to  be  -to  direct  the  passage  of  certain 
articles  of  food,  as  along  a  gutter^  dnring  deglutition.  5.  The  bodiei 
traverse  the  air-passages  rapidly,  by  reason  of  the  laws  of  gravity, 
the  impulse  of  the  coTamn  of  air,  and  their  own  nature.  6.  They 
are  oniy  temporarUy  arrested  at  any  particular  point,  and  may 
chance  their  place,  uniil  they  have  excited  the  inflanimatory  procesí, 
•  which  enables  them  to  holiow  out  a  recptacle,  in  which  they  become 
lodged.  7.  A  peculiar  soand  iá  engendered  by  their  prcsence ;  ^^ 
the  bronchial  secretion  is  always  increased,  and  may  become  sangiú- 
Dolent.  8.  A  louder  respiratory  sound,  and  a  more  extended  veí^ca- 
kr  mnrmur,  are  heard  on  the  opposüe  side,  than  on  the  eide  in  which 
the  body  is  placad.  9.  Foreign  bodies,  whbse  size  exceeds  four  línei 
in  all  directionSy  cannot  be  expelled  by  the  solé  eíForts  of  mture, 
which  are  only  efiicacious  in  the  case  of  very  small  ones.  10*  '° 
dogg,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  glottis  is  on  a  level  with  the 
«raer  aperture  of  the  laiynx,  the  expulsión  of  foreign  bodies  easily 
takes  place,  by  reason  of  the  dilatabtlity  and  dimensions  of  the  apeí^ 
ture.  11.  In  the  dead  body,  foreign  bodies  pass  the  glottis  with 
difiicnltv,  even  when  aided  by  the  impulse  den  ved  from  a  conside^ 
i^ble  cofumn  of  ay*.  12.  In  the  living  body,  they  have  to  overeóme* 
not  only  this  passíve  retistance,  but  toe  very  active  resistance  of  ib* 
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constrictor  muscles  of  the  riottis.  13.  It  is  only  quite  exceptionally 
that  the  operation  of  tracneotomy  can  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it 
shouid  be  reRorted  to  aft  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  inñam- 
matioa.  local  chaoges,  and  rapid  or  slow  aspbyxia.  14.  It  ¡9  a  deli- 
cate  operation,  which  should  be  performed  by  the  successive  divisen 
of  al  I  the  tíssues,  and  not  by  an  incisión  comprising  all  or  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  soft  parte  of  the  región  at  one.  This  is  the  best  means 
of  p]^eventing  hemorrhage,  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins, 
lesión  of  the  thyroid  body,  &c.  15.  The  trachea  should  be  as  widely 
oponed  as  possíble,  so  as  to  faciliate  the  escape  of  the  foreígn  body. 
16.  We  can  only  be  certain  that  the  trachea  has  been  opened,  wfaea 
the  air  escapes  with  its  characteristic  sonnd.  17.  When  the  foreign 
body  does  not  issue  on  the  opening  being  made,  we  must  wait  awhiíe, 
and  excite  the  sensibility  ¿f  the  trachea  by  the  introduction  of  a 
blunt  body,  so  as  to  canse  cough  and  expulsivo  eflforts.  18.  The  tra- 
cliea  must  be  more  largely  opened,  when  aforeign  body  of  a  natureto 
swell  from  moisture  has  been  long  retained.  19.  Reunión  may  be 
obtained  by  the  primarv  or  secondary  intention*  20.  The  unión  by 
primary  intention  ma^  be  obtained  by  simple  compression*  or1)y  the 
ui  terrupted  suture,  this  only  iroplicating  the  dartroid  lamella  that  sur- 
rounds  the  trachea.  21.  Agglutmation  may  be  produced  by  another 
procedure,  which  consists  in  traversing  the  walis  of  the  trachea  en- 
tirely,  or  in  part,  leavin^  the  sutures  bangine  extemally,  these  com- 
ín  g  away  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  day.  22.  A  plástic  pro- 
duction  serves  as  the  means  of  unión  between  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
23.  Cica¿rization  only  takes  place  by  means  of  an  intermedíate  pro- 
duction,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walis  of  the  trachea  may  excite 
inflammatory  action  both  within  and  without  the  canal,  and  give 
rise  to  organized  fistulee  and  encysted  abscesses.  24.  The  suture 
which  only  implicates  the  covering,  or  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of 
the  trachea,  only  induces  a  plástic  inflammation,  and  is  to  b^  pre- 
ferred. 


"^^I^^^^^^^h^l^h^ 


VanShg  Sore-Konfh,^AphÍh»,) 

BT  T.  G.  HOBTON,  M.  D. 


That  form  of  ulcerativo  inflammation  of  the  mouth  peculiar  to  wo- 
xnen  while  suckiing,  or  in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  is  exceed- 
ingly  prevalent  in  this  section,  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  to  have 
no  preference  to  locality. 

My  partner  and  myself  having  recendy  tréated  some  of  the  most 
obstínate  cases  with  entire  success,  I  am  mduced  to  submit  óur  treat* 
xnent,  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  your  readers,  more  particularly  as  the  disease  not  only  proves 
exceedingly  tedious,  bnt  fatal,  when  injudiciously  mana^ed. 

Symptoms :  Loes  of  taste,  with  a  scalding  sensation  m  the  mouth. 
Minute,  haid,  painful  tumors  occur  at  tho  beginning,  on  tbe  side  of 
the  tongue,  which  ulcérate,  produce  painful  sores,  with  elevated  bor- 
ders^  and  a  circle  of  inflammation  around  them.    They  may  also  be 
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found  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  with  inflammation  extendíng  orer 
the  whole  mouth.  The  mouth  and  tongue  are  red  and  extremely  ten- 
der,  so  that  food  or  drink  can  scarcely  be  taken,  except  that  of  the 
blandest  charact^r.  There  is  frequentl y  a  copiouB  flow  of  Baliya.— 
In  the  beginning,  the  disease  is  uhattended  with  lever  or  loss  of  ap- 

Íetite  ;  but  if  not  arrested,  it  extends  to  the  fauces,  and  <Baophagu& 
he  stomach  and  bowels  also  becoiñe  involved  ;  diarrhea  occurs,  and 
the  patient  becomes  extremely  debihtated  and  emaciated^  and  jf  ap- 
propriate  measures  are  not  taken,  dies. 

Treatment:  In  the  beginning,  if  there  is  costiveness,  with  torpidity 
of  the  liver,  (which  generally  is  the  case,)  R.  Best  Turkey  Rhabarb^ 
2  scruples  ;  Podophyllin,  }  gr.  ;  Iridin,  1  gr.  :  Tritúrate  well  with 
two  Bcruples  white  su^ar  ;  divide  into  8or  10  gr.  powders  ;  giveone 
every  three  hours  until  free  catharsis  is  produced.  This  powder  may 
be  used  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  when  a  caüiar- 
tic  is  indicated.  After  the  operation  of  the  caiharlic,  R.  Muríate  of 
Ammonia,  two  scruples  ;  Capsicum,  one  scruplo  ;  Sulphur,  ene  sera- 
pie;  GumArabic,  two  scruples:  Tritúrate  well,  divide  into  6  gr.  pow- 
ders, and  give  one  every  four  hours  during  the  day.  At  the  same 
time  give  the  patient  a  tablespoonful  of  Beach's  neutralizing  cordial 
three  times  a  aay  before  each  meal.  The  following  gargle  may  be 
used  with  decided  advantage.  R.  One  pint  strong  sage  tea,  and 
fiweeten  well  with  honey;  addaa,  one  scruple,  Tannic  acid,  (Tannin,) 
Charcoal,  Borato  of  Soda,  (Bórax,)  and  Alum,  all  finely  pulverizad. 
After  pursuing  the  abovc  treatment  for  a  few  days,  give  the  follovr- 
ing,  alternated  with  the  above  every  day,  or  every  other  day  :  Pteleio 
trit.  with  sugar,  10  gr.  to  the  hundred,  one  scruple  ;  Hydrastín,  two 
scruples  ;  Gum  Myrrh,  one  half  drachm  ;  Leptandrin,  one  scruple ; 
diviae  into  6  gr.  powders  :  give  one  every  four  hours  in  a  quarter  of 
a  tumblerful  of  cold  water.  After  pursuing  the  above  treatment  for 
a  week  or  so,  if  your  patient  does  not  convalesce,  and  symptoms  of 
putrcfaction,  with  dryness  of  the  surface,  and  a  tendency  to  the  ex- 
tensión of  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  stomacn  and  bowels, 
manifest  themselves,  adopt  the  following  coui*se.  Oive  a  spirit  sweat 
every  other  day,  bathing  the  .surface  well  in  cold  water,  with  brísk 
friction  after  each  sweat ;  also  give  the  patient  one  tablespoonful  of 
lime  water  every  three  hours,  in  two  oz.  sweet  milk,  If  the  disease 
does  not  materially  yield  to  the  above  treatment,  or  on  the  otlicr 
hand,  if  diarrhea  and  other  very  unfavorable  symptoms  set  in,  the 
cbild,  (if  the  case  be  that  of  a  nursing  woman,)  must  be  taken  frcm 
the  breast,  and  the  spirit  sweat,  and  lime  water,  together  with  a  pow- 
der made  by  trituratmg  the  sulphateof  quinine  and  prussiate  of  iron, 
aa^  finely.  together,  ahd  give  for  a  dose  4  grs.  ever  four  hours  until 
8ix  powders  are  taken.  This  powder  may  be  repeated  every  five 
days  until  the  patient  has  taken  them  three  times.  Itthere  is  diarrhea, 
astringents,  &c.,  (the  ordinary  treatment  for  checking  diarrhea,) 
mav  be  resorted  to. 

l*he  above  treatment  if  repeated  and  alternated  Hs  the  judgmentof 
any  8ucce3sful  Practitioner  will  direct,  together  with  a  mild,  nutrí* 

*Sguai  parti'    Sooietímes  ao  osed ;  but  better  wrítten  in  ftiU. — £sc 
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tious  diet;  and  some  wine  bitters,  &c.,  as  the  patient  convalesces,  has, 
as  bcfore  stated,  given    the  highest  satisfaction  in  our  treatment^ 
and  no  doubt  will  to  any  who  may  eee  properto  adoptit. 
Warren,  Obio,  July  14, 1852. 


■^^^^^t^^^^^PW^ 


,  Hirsute  Orowths.— AgaiiL 

TWessrs  Editors — Since  reading  ¡n  the  last  No.  of  your  interesting 
jourjual  au  artido  on  "  Accidental  Hirsuta  Growlhs,"  such  an  in- 
staiicc  of  "  Dame  Nature's"  freaks  has  come  under  my  nolice. — 
Thiiiking  itmay  not  be  uninterestiog  to  your  readers,  í  append  a 
short  dcscription  ot  the  case  to  which  I  alinde,  in  the  person  oía  lit- 
tle  girJ,  Iler  luino^is  Mary  A.  Heínrick.  She  is  seven  years  uf  age, 
and  a  native  of  Beli^ium.  She  was  brought  to  this  country  when  a 
year  cid,  and  lias  smce  lived  with  her  párente  in  the  village  of  Bata- 
vía,  N.  Y.  ¡Sh^^  is  3ft.  9in.  high,  has  a  broad  chest,  well  developed 
limbs,  and  unusually  hirge  joints.  'Her  weight  is  120lbs,  which  is 
less  than  it  was  Borne  time  ago.  This  is  sirpposedUo  be  owing  to  her 
present  mode  of  life,  which  is  now  chiefly  within  doors  ;  whereas 
fhe  had  formeily  been  much  in  the  open  ain 

Thcre  is  au  unusual  growth  of  hair,  not  only  on  her  limbs,  but  also. 
on  her  face.  T\\\s  is  süff  and  of  a  sandy  color,  and  the  upper  lip 
and  the  depres^ion  under  the  lower  lip,  are  quite  thickiy  set,  givinff 
her  moustaches  which  are  tfaid  to  be  equal  in  luxuriance  to  those  of 
Kossuth.  There  Í8  no  superfluous  hair  over  her  cheek-bones,  and  it 
is  not  abundant  on  the  sides  of  her  face.  This  strange  devtlope* 
ment  is  not  congonital,  but  has  grown  since  she  was  fíve  years  oíd. 
She  has  a  coarto,  rougli  voice,  but  is  not  masculine  in  her  tastes  and 
dis])osition.  Her  cxpression  of  countenance  is  good.  Her  head  is 
covered  with  liaír  uf  a  dark  brown  color,  which  is  coarse,  but  not 
more  thickiy  ^íet  fhan  is  common  with  cbildren  of  her  age.  The 
sternal  [lortion  n^  hirr  cln^st  was  at  one  time  covered  with  hair;  but 
this  canic  out  ai't.  r  a  spí^ll  of  sickness,  and  has  not  since  appeared. 
Her  parents  had  h  r  shaved  a  few  times,  when  the  unusual  growth 
of  hair  on  her  face  was  first  observable  ;  but  finding  this  to  be  of  no 
Service  in  arrestinir  or-  preventing  the  growth,  but  rather  increas- 
ing  the  same,  it  was  not  repeated ;  but  they  concluded  to  make  her 
peculiarities  a  nieans  of  pecuniary  profít  to  them,  by  exhibiting  her 
m  some  of  the  large  cities,  which  they  are  now  doing.  There  ia  no 
such  poc'uliarity  ahout  her  mother,  or  any  of  the  female  members  of 
the  l'amily.  Her  f:ther  has  a  very  heavy  beard,  and  thick  hair. — 
What  specific  or  orcanic  influence  could  have^iven  rise  tothis  de- 

[>artur ;  from  the  usn!l  distribntionof  the  hair  in  females,  isnot  easi- 
y  d(;t;Tmined  ;  and  puch  cases  may  affbrd  subjects  for  scientific 
spccMihition  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  óf  physiolog- 
ical  hiw.  jál^tt^ 

August  Ist,  1652.  Xm    j^   .^-     '  i 

\     v*J   ^       •  /  '  I       -k  "■  • 


SELECTIONS. 


Extracta  from  Fro£  Miusey*!  Introductory  lectoié. 

Adverting  to  the  vaiinted  elixirs,  the  barbarous  operations^,  and  dis- 
gusting  compounds  in  high  repute  but  a  few  c<*nturíes  ago,  Prof.  M. 

fives  US,  from  the  work  of  the  great  Ambrose  Pare^  a  very  extraor- 
inary  composition  which  that  Sargeon  recommeuds  in  the  highest 
ternii^  in  the  treattnent  of  wounds,  &c.  , 

'*  After  the  use  of  Egyptiacura,  yon  shall,  with  emollient  or  ienitive 
medicines,  procure  the  falling  away  of  the  eschar,  and  such  a  medi- 
cine is  thís  foliowing  oyl,  bein^  somewhat  more  than  warm. 

Take  oyl,  in  which  violeta  nave  been  steeped^  four poundi  ¡  pnt 
into  this  two  newl^  born  pnppies,  and  cook  them  even  to  the  dissola- 
tion  of  the  l)ones,  and  then  add  ap^und  of  earth  worms  fitl y  prepared, 
aimmer  thnm  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  after  straiiiing  them, 
add  three  oiittoes  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  ^nounée  of  bran<iy.  This 
oyl  hath  a  wonderfui  forcé  to assuage pain,  tobring the wonnd  to snp- 
puraiion,  and  cause  the  falling  away  of  the  eschar.  Put,  of  this,  a 
auffitíiont  quantity  into  the  wound  ;  for  this  being  applied  indifferent 
hot,  hath  power  to  assuage  pain,  to  soften  and  humoct  the  círifice  of 
the  wouna,  and  help  forward  suppuration,  which  is  tho  true  manner 
of  curing  these  kinds  of  wounds,  according  to  the  rule  of  Hippocrates, 
which  wísiies  every  contused  wound  to  be  presently  brought  to  enp- 
puration,  for  so  it  will  be  less  subject  to  a  phiecrmon  ;  and,  besides, 
all  the  rent  and  bruised  flesh  mustputrifie,  aissolvc,  and  turn  toquH- 
ture,  that  now  ^nd  good  flésh  may  oe  generated  iiistead  tberoof. 

This  account  of  the  dressings  employed  in  the  time  of  Pare,  ex- 
hibits  á  striking  contrast  with  the  simplor  and  safer  m  ^asures  prac- 
ticed  at  the  prv^ent  day.  That  so  disgusting  a  com)K)sition,  as  the 
last  described^oyl,'  should  hive  been  tolerated  within  the  limits  of 
the  regular  pnifession.  nulHciently  marks  the  obseurity  whi(*h  rested 
upon  the  minds  of  distinuuishcd  men  in  relation  to  physiology  and 
dieease.  Ambrose  Pare  was  a  ¿rreat  man  and  an  crninent  surorooo, 
and,  by  the  translation  of  his  writings  into  En<?lísh,  exertod  an  influ- 
ence  beyond  the  liniils  of  his  own  country.  So  highiy  did  the  Prench 
KinfT,  Charles  IX,  valué  his  talents,  that,  on  the  ni¿?l)t  of  the  f^^stival 
of  8t.  B;irlholemew,  \vhen  the  massacre  of  ¡tei^enty  thofMan/l  Protes- 
tants  began  umier  his  secret  order,  he  shut  np  Pare  in  hia  own  closet| 
«od  thus  saved  him  from  the  general  slaúghtor/' 

Respecting  the  improvemeiita  made  by  modern  Surgery,  Dr.  M ua- 
sey  remarks  : 

**  The  labars  of  John  Hiinter  form  an  epoch  in  enrgcry  ;  and  sinoe 
his  time,  inventions  and  improvom^íntn  have  incroascd,  so  that  not  a 

Íear  now  passes,  without  val'iable  aJditions  to  ihe  stock  of  sur^ical 
nowiod"í3.    The  inductive  philosophy  has  become  the  polo-t>tar  of 
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pursutt ;  and  under  its  anspices  oiir  acience  l^as  had  a  movement,  never 
at  intervah  reUrded,  but  in  a  ratío,  from  period  to  period,  uniformly 
accelerated. 

The  Medico*ChirargícaI  Society  of  London  was  instituted  in  1805. 
Its  influence  in  promoting  díscoverj,  by  raising  the  dignity  of  the  pro* 
féssion,  has  been  felt,  not  only  4hrouga  Britain,  but  io  every  country 
where  regular  scíentifíc  medicine  has  been  taúght. 

The  whole  subject  of  inflammatioB  was  more  fuUy  explored  and 
better  understood  by  Hunter,  than*by  any  of  bis  predecessors. 

Importan!  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  simple 
inflammationR,  by  a  judicious  employment  of  conetitutional  and 
local  depletion,  and  especially  by  water  dressings  in  some  form,  either 
by  írrigation  or  the  water  compresa.  In  difierent  cases,  water  is  ap» 
píied  at  various  teipperatures,  to  accommodate  the  state  of  the  sen* 
iibility  in  the  part  aQected. 

In  the  healing  of  simple  toouncb^  water  dressings  may  oilen  be  so 
managéd  as  to  eRect  an  entire  unión  of  the  divided  parta  without  snp* 
puration,  and  this,  too,  where  the  divided  parts  are  not  kept  in  con- 
tacta as  is  necessary  for  the  adhesivo  process,  the«  space  being  filled 
up  by  the  requísite  vital  ipaterials  without  suppuration.  This  has 
been  called  the  modcling  process,  by  Dr.  Macartney. 

In  gunshot  wounds,  the  treatment  has  been  improved  by  introducing 
water  dressings,  and  still  further  by  tbe  wet  bandage  of  Dndley. — 
Theae  injuries,  when  in  the  limbs  and  oonflnedto  the  soft  parts,  have 
been  repeatedly  cured  without  suppuration. 

Certain  poisoned  wounds  :  the  oite  of  the  rattlesnake;  it  has  been 
alleged  on  prétty  good  authority^  has  been  cured  by  the  early  local 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Tetanus  (traumatic)  :  a  number  of  well  authenticated  cases  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  chloroform. 

In  1845,  the  súbela vian  artery  had  been  ligated  sixty-nine  times: 
of  thia  number  there  were  th¡rtv-6ix  recoveries  and  ttyrty-three  deatha. 

Dnpuytren  and  Listón,  each  has  tied  successfully  the  subclavian 
artery,  under  cover  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  aorta  has  been  ligated /bur  times,  the  artería  innominata  nine 

times,  and  the  subclavian,  on  thetracheal  side  of  the  scaleni  muscles, 

JíV"  limes.     Death  followcd  in  every  case,  Icaving  snrgeons  little  room 

to  hopo  for  any  better  resnlt  from  a  repetitíon  of  either  of  these  op- 

erations. 

Tenotomy  and  Myotomy.  Great  progress  has  been  mnde  in  the 
reÜef  of  deformities,  as  of  club-foot,  wry  neck,  strabismus,  permanent- 
ly  contracted  fingera. 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsiis,  excisién  is  now  employed  in- 
atead  of  lígation,  which  was  used  forty  years  agp. 

Cáncer  uf  the  tongue  :  nearly  half  of  that  organ  has  been  success- 
fully nmoved.  '     ^ 

Excisión  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  :  the  latter  operation  has  bees 
performed  by  disarticulating  the  bone  without  dividing  the  facial 
nerve,  or  the  duct^of  Steno,  thuspreserving  the  symmetry  of  the  faca 

In  chronic  abscess  of  bone,  limbs  are  now  saved  by  perforating  the 
Wall  of  the  bone,  which  were  formerly  doomed  to  amputation. 
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In  fractures  of  the  limbs,  the  wet  bandage  oF  Dudley,  in  addition 
to  spHnts,  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  marking  improvement  ia  the 
treatment; 

In  compound  fractures,  the  collodion  is  of  great  valué  in  excludbg 
the  air  from  the  wound.  In  un-united  fracture,  or  false  joint,  saw* 
ing  the  ends  of  the  bones,  subcutaneous  scariKcatioD,  lateral  or  longi- 
tudinal compression  or  the  fragments,  ivory  pegs  and  wire  bridles, 
and  more  especially  a  suitable  constitutionaJ  treatment,  have,  io  their 
turn,  prometed  cure.  • 

In  dislocations,  ansesthetic  agents  will  probably  take  the  place  of 
copious  bleedings,  nauseating  doses  and  the  extreme  warm  bath. 

In  amputations,  the  flap  operation,  as  well  as  amputations  at  the  hip, 
shoulder  and  ankle  jornts,  show  a  progress  in  tbisdcpaitmentof  sur- 
gery. 

Díscases  of  the  joint  are  better  understood  tljan  formerly,  and  the 
treatment  is  more  succeesful.  Excisión  of  the  discascd  elbow  joint 
has  been  repeatedly  successful. 

lodine  injections  in  hydi  arthns,  in  enlarged  bursae  mucosas,  in  gan- 
glions,  in  spina  bifida  and  chronic  hydroccphalus,  have  been  practio 
ed  with  importan  t  benefít. 

Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  much  better 
understood. 

Great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  íistulous  commnnicationa 
between  mucons  cunáis  and  cavities«  as  well  as  strictures  of  mucous 
cañáis,  varicocele,  and  spermatorrhoea. 

The  removal  of  vesical  calculus  by  lithotripsy,  and  especially  by 
the  operation  of  bilateral  lithotomy,  is  resardid  as  m^irking  a  pro- 

Sress  in  this  departmcnt  of  sur^ery.  This  last  open.tion  is  probably 
estined  to  take  the  place  of  all  others  in  lithotomy. 

Ovarían  tumors  treated  by  opcrations  with  important  success  ;  on 
the  whole,  more  than  two  hunnred  and  twenty  cases,  in  all,  are  on 
record — most  of  ¿hem  within  the  last  half  century.  Excisión  ofinlrik 
uterine  fibrous  tumores  per  vias  naturales :  four  casi's  out  of  fivc  suc- 
cessful, by  our  countryman,  Prof.  Washington  L.  Allv*e. 

Anatomy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  ^^afe  aud  valuaUe  io 
operative  surgery. 

I  once  saw  a  gentleman  dissect  ont  a  small  tumor  that  lay  over  thé 
ramus  of  the  iowcr  jaw.  He  was  not  aware  oí  the  jjosi.ion  of  the 
&cial  nerve.  After  the  tumor  was  removed,  a  segnieii.  of  thuí  nerve, 
half  an  inch  in  longth,  lay  loosely  attacbed  to  the  back  p:irt  of  it, — 
This  nerve  might  as  well  as  not  have  remained  untiueliod,  ntid  its 
important  function  to  the  muscles  of  expression,  upon  oíio  half  of  the 
face,  preserved.  The  patient  was  ahandsome  yoiing  la  'y — ^ut  the 
iymmetry  of  the  face  was  marred,  the  mouth  distorted,  and  the  beao* 
ty  gone.    So  much  for  bad  surgery. 

The  same  surseon  on  another  occasion,  undcrto  »k  to  mmove  an 
enlarged  thyroidgland.    The  patient,  a  girl  of  thirrei'n  or  rourteen 

Írears,  whose  general  health  was  not  at  all  iinpnired  l)y  tho  chronic 
ocal  enlargement,  was  assured  by  the  doctor  lÍKii^hc  c HjM  ^rive  her 
as  small  and  smooth  a  neck  as  other  young  ladios  ha  I.  Sh.>  su^mit• 
ted  to  the  operation-     The  bleeding  was  so  profuse  thai  ^.h;.•  sur^^eon 
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deeisted  before  the  tumour  was  half  dissected  out,  and  death  followed 
in  a  few  hours.  He  seemed  not  lo  know  tbat  the  thyroid  arteriegí 
especial^ly  the  inferior,  are  very  diiBcuIt  of  access  for  the  ligature. 

An  acquaintance  with  ph  jsiology  is  of  great  importance  in  surgery, 
boih  to  aid  in  the  decisión  of  the  question  of  a  conteinplated  operation, 
and  tó  guide  in  the  prognosis. 

We  have  known  an  operator  who  disseeted  out  a  tumor  from  the 
abdomen,  mistook  it  for  the  liver,  and  reported  the  next  day  that  the 
liver  was  out,  and  the  patient  doing  well.  It  wouid  require  but  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  prevent  such  a 
mistáke  as  this.  lio w  could  a  patient  be  expected  to  li ve  half  an  hour 
without  vessels  to  carry^  back  to  the  heart  the  great  mass  of  blood 
thrown  out  by  the  coaliac  and  mesenteric  arteries  1 " 

The  author  makes  some  extremely  judicious  remarks  upon  the  im- 
portance of  sound  general  healih,  appropriate  diet,  puré  air,  and  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  when  a  grave  surgical  operation  is  about  to  ^ 
be  performed,  giving  several  examples  in  Ulustration,  and  we  regret 
we  have  not  spaee  to  introduce  them  here. 

The  foUowin^  anecdote  and  concluding  portion  of  the  lectare,  il- 
lostrating  the  blunders  and  charlatánry  of  Medical  men,  will  not  fail 
to  amuso  and  inatruct : 

*'  In  another  curious  surgical  case,  I  was  applicd  to  by  a  lady  on  be- 
half  of  her  Httle  daughter,  three  or  four  years  oíd,  whom  she  brought 
to  m^  MÚth  her  leg  splintered  up  for  a  fracture.    This,  too,  had  been 

treated  by  Dr. ,  with  the  minim  doses  and  splints.    As  the 

aplints  had  been  on  four  weeks,  and  the  lady  was  desirous  to  go  a 

I'ourney  and  take  the  little  girl  with  her,  she  wished  to  know  whether 
thought  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  the  dplints  off  from  that  time  T — 
Añer  exámining  the  case,  I  assured  themother  that  it  would  be  quite 
aafe  to  do  so,  iuasmuch  as  the  leg  had  not  been  broken.  She  follow- 
ed the  advice. 

The  diagnosis  of  surgical  diseases,  too,  ia  far  in  ad  vanee  of  what 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Sometimes  ludicrous  and  sómetimes  serioua 
miatakes  in  diagnosis  have  been  made,either  from  want  of  proper  at- 
tetttíqn  to  a  case,  or  of  the  knowledge  requisito  to  its  thorough  inves- 
tigation. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  consulted  in  a  case  of  abdominal  tumor, 
which  a  professional  ffentleman  had  mistaken  for  abscess  of  the  liver. 
In  contormity  with  this  view  he  thrust  an  abscess  lancet  into  it,  but 
no  pus  followed.  It  proved  to  be  a  gravid  organ,  the  contents  of 
which  wére  not  made  to  pasa  through  so  small  an  aperture. 

Fully  within  mv  recoUection  the  belief  prevailed,  not  onlv  among 
the  common  people,  but  with  physicians,  tnat,  when  a  biow  had  been 
received  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  wound  the  scalp,  or  to  caase  a  tem- 
porary  stupor,  a  surgical  operation  was  called  for.  The  following  il- 
lustration  is  in  point.  la  the  interior  of  one  of  the  New  Englaod 
States,  a  young  man  received  a  small  cut  in  the  scálp  by  akick  from 
a  horse.  As  there  was  no  man  at  homo  in  the  small  neighborhood 
who  could  go  for  a  doctor,  the  patient  tied  a  handkerchief  about  hia 
head,  mounted  a  horse,  and  rodé  off  two  or  three  miles  himself  to 
find  one.    In  due  time  he  carne  captering  back  with  bis  surgeon,  who 
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laid  him  dowa  and  trepanhed  him.  The  fortúnate  patient  escapea 
with  bis  tife  from  the  dangers  of  the  operation  so  gratoitously  prao 
ticed  upon  him.  ^ 

The  cases  requiríng  an  operation  are  now  so  well  understood,  thaft 
few  men,  with  eren  an  ordinary  medical  edacation,  are  to  be  fonnd, 
who  are  liable  to  commít  the  místake  of  operating  on  the  head,  with- 
out  beíng  able  to  asiign  an  inteiligent  protessional  reason  for  it^ 

It  ís  but  aboat  twenty  years  since  the  death,  at  an  ad^anced  age, 
of  a  mm  in  one  of  onr  eastern  States,  wbo,  at  one  period  of  his  pro* 
fessioiíat  life,  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  m  the  part  of  die 
country  where  he  lived.  This  was  acquired  chiefly  by  the  very  free 
use  of  his  amputating  and  trepanning  instrumenta,  it  wasi  not  no* 
common  wítliin  his  circuit,  toseeamanbobbÜnguponapairof  crutch* 
es  aiid  one  leg.  For  the  slightest  contusions  of  the  scalp.  he  would 
apply  the  trephine.  On  that  occasion  he  gathered  aroana  him  some 
.  neighboríng  physicians,and  ascertained  that  the  spasms  of  the  patient 
were  o wing  to  a  drop  qf  blood  iying  just  under  the  skulL  On  remoT* 
ing  a  disc  of  bone,  he  found  the  drop  of .  blood,  and  carne  off  in  tri* 
nmph.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  operation.  He  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  physiology,  and  less,  if  possible,  of  sü^ 
ffical  pathology.  He  was  very  fond  of  stringing  together  high  soond* 
mg  words  (a  sure  marfc  of  ignorance  or  pedantrv,)  with  little  mean* 
ing,  or  without  meaning  altogether.  In  one  case  he  advised  a  patient, 
a  man  of  education,  totake,  for  a  pain  of  his  head,  some  **unfuef^ 
tum  Jlos^  henos  etratibua  unquentorum  dictis ''  /  /  ^'  What,  doctor-^ 
what  do  yon  prescribe?  There  is  no  sense  in  that!"  The  doctor 
replied  :  "  Medical  terme^  Mr.  jE,  medical  term^,  sirJ^ 

But  the  schools,  to  a  great  extenfc,  have  cbrrected  these  fooleries, 
eyen  in  the  most  secluded  spots  in  oor  country. 

A  curious  case  occurred  m  one  of  the  eastern  States,  soon  after  á 
medical  sehool  was  established  there,  before  its  influence  had  done 
mnch  to  enlighten  the  public,  or  evefa  the  teachers  themselves. 

A  farmer  in  that  re^on  was  advised  to  take  an  idiot  son  to  tbe  io* 
stitution  tbr  a  surgicál  operation,  with  a  view  to  ^ve  him  the  oom* 
mon  share  of  intelligence.  He  did  so.  Tbe  professors  held  H  ooík* 
sultation  upon  the  propriety  of  trepanning  him.  As  they  did  not  per* 
fectly  agree,  it  was  concluded  to  refer  the  poinC  in  question  to  the 
medical  class  :  so  the  professors  and  students  went  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole.  It  was  argued,  that  **  if  the  operation  could  not  bríntf 
intelligence  into  the  fool's  brain,  they  did  not  know  what  wonld  ;^ 
and  a  decisión  was  presently  had  on  repnblican  principies,  a  large 
majority  voting  for  the  operation.  Accordingly,  the  poor  boy  was 
put  npon  the  table  and  trepanned.  He  recovered  from  tne  operation  I 
A  shrewd  physician  in  a  neighboríng' State,  onhearingof  it,  remark'* 
ed,  '4hat  tney  ouLht,  then,  to  have  gone  to  work  trepanning  one  an* 
otber.  ^^-^fihio  ifed.  db  Surg.  JoumaL 
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Under  the  head  of  general  treatment  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  I  Kav^ 
pointed  out  the  means  of  meetíng  the  three  indications  nvbich  should 
.  never  be  lost  eig&t  of  in  tbis  disease.    But  every  case  requires  a  spe- 
cial  treatment  in  addition,  vhich  wUl  depend  on  the  unusual  severity 
of  thls  or  that  symptom,  or  tbe  exietence  of  peculiar  complicatioDS* 
It  is  to  the  uncfue  iinportance  gíven  to  tbis  epecial,  as  dÍ8tÍDguÍBhed 
from  the  general  treatment,  that  I  attribute  much  of  tbat  watit  of  6uc« 
cess  experitBnced  by  practitioners.    Thus  it  ia  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon  to  meet  witb  patieúts  who  are  taking  at  tbe  same  time  a  mix« 
ture  containin^  squills  and  ipecacuanba  to  relieve  the  cough;  an 
anodyne  draught  to  cause  sieep  and  ditninish  irritability;  a  mixture 
^containing  catechU|  gallic  acid,  tannin  or  otber  astringents,  to  check 
Vidiarrhcea;  acétate  of  lead  and  opium  piUs  to  diminish  haemoptysis; 
sulphuric  ácid  drops  to  relieve  the  sweating;  and  cod-liver  oiíin  ad« 
dition.    I  ba^e  seen  many  persons  taking  aH  these  medicines  and 
several  others  at  one  timé,  witb  a  mass'of  botties  and  boxea  at  tbe 
bed-side  suíBcient  to  furnish  an  apothecary^s  shop,  without  its  ever 
suggesting  itself  apparently  to  {he  practitioner,  that  the  stomach 
drenched  witb  so  many  nauseating  tbmgs  is  therebv  prevented  from 
ertbrming  its  bealtby  functions*    In  many  cases  there  can  be  little 
onbt  that  tbis  treatment  of  symptoms,  with  a  view  to  theírpaliiationi 
whilst  it  destroys  all  hope  of  cure,  ultimatc^ly  fails  to  relieve  even  the 
particular  functional  derangement  to  which  it  is  directed.     Still  these 
symptoms  require  attention;  but  tbeir  causes,  and  the  means  required 
for  their  reUef,  will  be  best  understood  by  speaking  of  each  in  siko» 
cession. 

¿osj  of  Appedte  and  Anorexia* — ^These  are  tbe  most  constan! 

and  important  symptomapf  phthisis,  inasmuch  asthey  interfere  more 

iban  any  otber  with  the  nutritive  processes.    If  food,  or  its  substitute, 

cod-liver  oil,  cannot  be  taken  and  digested,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 

amelioration  in  any  of  the  essential  symptoms  of  tbe  disease.    Here 

I  muat  guard  you  from  nvüiing  a  mistake,  into  which  the  inexperi- 

enced  are  very  Hable  to  fiíll.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 

phthisical  patients  to  tell  their  medical  attendants  that  their  appetite 

18  goody  and  that  they  eat  plentifully,  when  more  careful  inquiry 

proves.that  the  consumptión  of  food  is  altogether  inadequate,  and 

that  they  loathé  all  kíndsof  animal  diet    You  should  never  be  satis^ 

&ed  with  general  statements,  but  determine  tbe  kind  and  amotmt  of 

food  taken,  when  yon  will  bé  at  no  loss  to  discover,  in  the  vast  ma« 

jority  of  cases,  salficient  proof  of  the  derangement  of  the  appetite 

and  disestive  powers  formerly  alluded  to.    Very  commonly,  also, 

you  will  disoover  aoid  and  otber  unpleasant  tastes  in  the  mouth.    In 

all  surh  cases,  especiálly  if  too  much  medicina  has  been  alreády  giveni 

you  should  allow  the  stomach  to  repose  itself  befiyre  giving  anything, 

even  cod-liver  oíl.    Sweet  milk  with  toasted  bread,  and  smali  por« 

tions  of  meat  nicelv  cooked,  so  as  to  tempt  the  caprícious  appetitOi 

■bould  be  tried.  '  liien  ten  drops  of  the  sp.  ammon»  aromat,  givett 
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every  fonr  hoan  in  a  wine-glaasfall  óf  some  bitter  infusión,  tuch  as 
that  of.  columbo  or  genúan^  with  a  little  ir.  aorantii,  tr.  cardamomi, 
or  other  carminatire.  In  this  way  thc  stofüach  often  re^ains  its  tone, 
food  is  taken  belter,  and  then  you  may  try  cod-liver  oií,  first  in  lea- 
spoonful  doseSy  cautiously  increased.  Should  this  plan  succeed,  yoa 
will  be  almost  snre  to  observe  amelioration  in  the  sjpnptoms. 

Nausea  cmd  Vomüiw.^-^^oX  unfrequenlly  the  stomach  Í8  still  more 
deíanged;  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea  and  even.vomiling  on  taking 
food.  In  the  later  stages  of  phthisís,  vomíting  is  also  ^ome  times  oc- 
casioned  by  violence  of  the  cougb»  and  the  propagation  of  refiex  ao- 
tions,  by  mean»  of  the  par  vagum,  to  the  stomach.  In  the  fonner 
case,*  the  sickness  is  to  be  alleviated  by  carefully  avoiding  all  those 
anbfl'tances  which  are  likely  to  occasion  a  nauseating  effect,  not  over- 
loading  the  stomach,  and  allowing  it  to  hafe  repose.  I  have  found 
the  following  mixture  very  efiectual  in  checking  the  vomiting  in 
phthisis.  R-  Naphthae  medicinaHs,  dr.j.;  tr.  cardamomi  comp.,  oz.j^ 
roist  camphor»,  oz.vij.  M.  fit  mist  Of  which  a  t^blespoonful  may* 
be  taken  every  fi»ttr  hours.  When  it  depends  on  the  cougb,  those 
remedies  advised  for  sMt  symptom  should  be  given.     • 

DiarrluBa. — This  is  a  very  common  symptom  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  phthisis,  at  first  depending  on  the  excess  of  acidity  in  the 
aUmentary  canal,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  bnt  in  advanccd  cases 
oonnected  with  tubercular  deposition  and  ulceration  in  the  intestinal 
glands.  The  best  method  of  checking  this  troublesome  symptom  is 
by  improving  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  food.  Thc  moment  the 
digestive  procesaos  are  renovated,  this,  with  the  other  functional  de* 
rangements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  will  disappear.  Henee,  at  an 
early  períod  we  should  avoid  large  doses  of  opium,  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
and  otner  powerñil  astríngents,  and  depend  upon  the  mildest  reme» 
dies  of  this  class,  such  as  chalk' with  aromatic  confection,  or  an  anta* 
dd,  such  as  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash.  When,  on  the  other 
band,  in  advanced  phthisis,  continued  diarrhcea  appears,  and  is  ob* 
stinate  under  such  treatment,  then  it  may  be  presumed  that  tnberco- 
lar  disease  of  the  intestino  is  present,  and  the  stronger  astringants  may 
be  given  as  palliatives. 

Oaugk  and  Ecpi^íoraüon. — ^At  first  th^cough  in  phthisis  is  dry 
and  hacking.  Wnen  tubercle  softens  or  bronchitis  is  present,  it  be- 
comes  moist  and  more  prolonged*  When  excavatioos  exist,  it  is 
hollow  and  reverberatipg.  In  every  case  coo^  is  a  spasmodic  ac* 
tioo,  occasioned  bv  exciting  the  branchee  of  the  pneomogastríanerveS) 
and  causing  simuUaneous  reflez  movements  in  the  broDchial  tubes 
and  muscles  <¿  the  chcst  The  ei¿t>^toration  following  dry  cough  is 
at  first  scanty  and  muco-punüent,  afterwards  copióos  and  ptirulent 
When  it  assumes  the  nummular  form — that  is,  occon  in  viscid,  rono- 
ded  masses,  swimmíng  in  scanty  dear  mucus,  it  is  generaliy  brooght 
up  firom  pulmooary  excavatioos.  The  accnmulation  of  the  sputnm  in 
the  broochial  tubes  is  an  excitor  of  cough;  and  henee  the  latter  syrnp» 
tom  is  ofien  best  combated  by  thoae  means  which  dimíniah  the  amount 
of  n>atum.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coogh  is  drv,  Ihose  reme* 
dies  should  be  osad  which  diminiah  the  aensibility  of  the  nerves.  In 
tka  first  caaoi  the  amount  of  mucua  and  pus  fimaed  will  materially 
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dcnpend  on  the  weakness  of  the  body  and  the  onward  progresa  of  the 
lubercle.    Henee  good  nourishment  and  attending  to  the  digestiva 
functions  is  Che  best  method  of  checking  both  the  cough  and  expecto- 
ration;  whereasgíving  nauseatin^  mixtures  of  ipecacuanha  andóqaills 
ÍB  perhaps  the  worst  treatment  toat  can  be  employed.     There  is  no 
pomt  which  experience  has  rendered  me  more  certain  of>  thao  that| 
however  yon  may  palliate  these  symptoms  bv  cough  and  anodyne 
remedios,  you  thereby  render  the  stomach  intoferant  of  food^  and  so' 
impede  the  cnrative  tendency  of  the  disease.    On  the  other  hand, 
notbiag  is  more  remarkable  thaiii  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the* 
cough  and  expectoration  on  the  restoration  of  the  digestivo  functions 
and  improvement  in  nutritíon»    When  the  con^h  is  dry,  as  may  (h> 
cur  ín  the  first  stage,  with  crude  taberde,  and  m  the  last  stage  witii 
dry  cavitíesy  counter^irritation  is  the  best  remedy,  employed  in  vari* 
ous  formft.    Opium  may  paUiate,  but  never  cures. 
yBcBím^tyns. — This  symptom  sometimos  appears  suddenly  in  indi- 
viduáis m  whom  there  has  been  no  previous  snspicion  pf  phihisisi  and 
in  whoniy  on  careful  examination  no  physical  signs  of  the  disease  can 
be  detected*    On  other  oecasionsí  the  spHtum  mly  be  more  or  les^ 
streaked  with  blood;  and  lasüy^  it  may  occnr  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  apparently  from  ulceration  of  a  tolerably  largevessel. 
1&  all  these  cases  the  best  remedy  is  perfect  quietnde,  and  avoidance 
of  every  kind  of  excitsment,  bodily  and  mental.    Astringeots  have 
been  recommended,  espedally  acétate  of  lead  and  opium;  but  how 
these  remedies  can  opérate,  I  am  at  a  ioss  to  understand;  and  I  ha  ve 
never  seen  a  case  in  which  their  administration  was  unequivocaUj 
useful.    I  have  now  met  with  se veral  cases  where  supposed  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  realiy  oHginated  in  foilieular  disease  ot  the  pnar]mz,  or 
larynXy  and  whieh,  with  the  supposed  phthisical  symptoms,  were  re-' 
moved  by  the  ose  of  the  probang  and  nitrato  of  siiver  solutioo.  . 

SwtcUinq  I  regard  as  a  symptom  of  wealmess,  and  therefore  as  a 
commoD,  tnou^  by  no  means  a  special,  one  in  phtfaisis.  Here»  a^ain, 
the  truly  curative  treatment  win  consi^  in  renovating  the  nutritive 
processes,  and  adding  stren^  to  the  economy.  It  wül  always  be 
observad,  tbat  if  cod-liver  oii  and  good  diet  produce  theír  bbneflcial 
efiect,  then  the  sweatinc,  together  with  the  cough  and  expecstoration, 
ceasee.  On  the  other  haiid,  giving  acid  drops  to  relieve'  this  symp- 
tom, as  is  the  oommon  practico,  by  adding  to  the  already  acid  ttate 
of  the  alimenta!^  canal,  is  directi;^  opposed  to  the  digestión  of  the 
fatty  principies  which  require  assimiiation.^^^f»&U9]pA  líéd.  Jawr. 


''MW^^^Mf 


It  ÍB  asserted  by  a  writer  io  a  Cineinnati  paper«  that  he  has  dia- 
covered  from  a  careful  and  attentive  obaervation  of  the  ravages  of 
cholera,  that  it  has  never  becorae  epidemic  in  á  district  wheae  rain, 
water  is  exclusively  used.  The  writer  says :  We  bear  of  no  deaths 
bv  cholera  in  feniilíes  in  our  vicinity  whei»  rain  water  is  used  excki- 
sively;  ñor  in  Charleston,  Natchez,  or  Vercey,  in  Indiana,  or  certain 
islanda  in  the  West  Indios,  where  they  have  no  other  than  rain  water; 
and  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  different  ont-breaks  of 
cholera,  which  we  hear  of  latelj,  all  occur  where  calcareous  water  is 
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Trofttmoiit  of  PoíMiiiiur  b7  lAndaniiiiL 

I.  ¿7a5e  0^  Poisofdngfn/  Zaudanum  m  Infaricy^  successfvlhtreaUi 
h/  keeping  uj}  artijícial  respiration  hy  means  of  the  ^akank 
É(Mery, — bt  wiliíiaím  bird  herapath,  m.  d. 

Jáx0.  B-  wag  oonfinedí  by  me,  on  Jan,  26»  ISM,  with  tbe  snbjoct 
of  thepretoent  caae ;  Jtherefore  the  age  1»  coirectlj  «l&ted  at  tkirtj- 
mué  diiTis. 

liaren  5, 18SS.-**ThÍ8  infant  havin^  a  idight  congh^  fak  mother  ai. 
mUiislered  to  Mm  a  amaU  teaapcMXifiirof  w£at  abe  GODaideréd  at  the 
time  lo  be  a  cough  xnedicine ;  btit  alinost  immedíalelj  aRerwards 
she-diaeovered  that  the  bottle  conlained  tandanuní,  and  that  fhe  bd 
tbenefere  coimní ted  a  aerious  error.  Thia  occurred  aboitly  before  one 
p«  K.  .A  very  imall  porlioD  of  iBudanum  waa  spUt,  the  chíM  awallow- 
íng  the  remaincler.  .  When  I  aaw  it  at  5  p.  m.,  the  io&nt  was  úmaá 
m  ¡artículo  fiun^tiSf  oold,  pulseleaB,  and  the  ricinof  the  face  and  extrcoh 
ittos  bkie;  dyspncea  excessÍTe;  respiraüotí  taking  place  odIjt  b?  ir- 
rctgular,  cótiYulsiFe  eatchéa;  pupils  contractedtb  iameie  point;  Ihe 
egr««  DoAtttod  np^arda  under  th«  browa ;  the  ehild  Lvjr  atát  and  mo- 
tkmleas^  aad,  bnt  for  tibe  occaBÍonat  reapírAtorj  ^BBp^  to  áD  áppear- 
anoe^ad. 

ÁB  tiU  the  Jandafismi  had  beeD  retaioed,  and  four  hoora  had  elapsed 
ainoe  its  adosmóatratian,  I  did  not,  firom  the  appearence  of  the  Uttie 

Eien^  antjicipBte  ánjtbmg  but  aspeedy  déath;  bot  ia  ceder  that  the 
t  ehatooe  ñught  be  gñren  to  it^  strong  mntlard  cataplaama  veré 
iiBtbediaítely  applied  idoag  the  spine,  andan  infmion  of  colfee  adminis' 
t^ned,  eolitaibing  a  little  o^mpound  spirit  of  ammonia.  Tbia  could  ooly 
be  sñifezíby  a  4eaapoonful  itt  a  time ;  and  eTiea  ihen  it  was  awaltoaml 
wi£  floiwiderablB  diífioulty.  Whibt  theae  remedies  were  faeÍAg  pr^ 
pared,  Ihe  anrae  vr$m  directed  td  keep  the  obiM  in  conatant  ajptatioD, 
aad  io  róme  it  as  tnach  áa  poéaíble.  After  a  tiine,  aoúie  httle  evi- 
denee  of  retunñng  animatíon  appeared:  it  accaaionrily  •  moved  t 
Uoib,  and  attémpted  io  open  ita  eyes ;  ihtí  reapiration  iraa  a  little  lea 
I  .  emíbaraailed ;  and  he  became  more  able  to  awadhm'tbe  coffee*  Thá 
M9i$  ^ateadíly  gíTen  iiiitil  betweea  one  and  two  ouncea  vr&ee  adinÍDii- 
tereA.  T£e  aihiataiid  plaster  ¡by  thia  time  began  to  take  effect; 
andípomüGli  ootuiiter  irritatioil  was  produoed,  that  I  decided  upon  its 
reoaovallfiar  a  ttme^  lest  Teaicatian  should  be  prodnoad,  whieh  wooM 
MrfanIIy  proreat  the  apoücÉitíon  of  ábother.  Xhe  child  now  become 
aoaaeWhit^lmefasy,  "analta  raspiratims  were  peii^Rxrmeil  nñth  jnore  &• 
cility  and^^gularíty  in  conaequenee;  bnt  of  comne  little  consciooiDe» 
showéd  áefeff.'  At  #íx  v.  ir.,  the  casé  Was  relapáing  a^fain  into  its  íbr* 
nie^  iMitfMón.  Another  sitiapíSRl  Was  appKed  to  the  cbeat  and  abdo- 
n^.  "Oí '  óburse  the  iAiM  wai  aot  éllowed  to  i«maSn  atiU  duriog  i 
afaHe  motíiétít. 

'  Aa  li  tras  cleár  t^at  all  ihe  poisbn  mnst  haré  ajreadj  passed  into 
the'círctilátion,  it  wás  nséless  jto  gíye  an  émetic:  if  adminístered,  if 
wóüid  táye  prolably  Iail¿d[ ;'  and  ¡ÍF  it  had  sncce^fled,  it  WQiíId  onlr 
haré  caused  Hhe  '%ctíop  bf  the  antidotea-Hiame^y,  tbe  coSee  and 


«uupodía  ;  wi  as  ít  was  evjdent  that  tl^e  tcea^^pt  oí  tjie  oaae 
wouJd  lást  znany  hours,  ií  auccessful,  bat  would  fail  ií  at  ali  slackwr 
ed  for  an  instant,  I  deterrmaed  upon  bringiog  d,ectricity  to  our  aid.. 
Whilst  arraDgin|[  the  battery,  my  pupils  were  directed  to  admiDÍster, 
electiúc  shocks  urom  a  smaíl  Leyden  jar,  aloqg  th^  oeck  tjo  the  dia^ 
phragm ;  but  the  chíld  did  not  appear  to  respoqd  to  tbis  9timi4a9  i^ 
the  sliglite^t  deg^ree.  Haviüg  now  got  Home,  Thomthli^aíte,  aq4 
Wood's  Jittie  maiptaining  and  multjplyuíg  battery  read^,  I  beg^,  ai 
half-past  sk  p.  m^  to  pasa  a  constan t  sti^am  of  electnqily  tnrQygh 
the  uttle  patieat 

After  nunjterouB  triáis,  it  was  found  that,  by  plaoing  the  zíqc  or 
^sitive  wire  on  the  mucoua  meaibrane  of  the  m^uth,  and  the  nega«> 
tive  or  copper  wire  just  below  the  ensiform  proceqs»  the  respiratory 
movements  were  carried  on  wíth  considerabiy  more  r^^puiarity  and 
case,  thAB  by  any  other  method.  It  was  evident  that'the  stream  of 
electricity,  entering  by  the  fifth  nerve,  was  conducted  by  it  to  that 
portion  of  the  spínal  iparrow  (the  medulla  oblo^gata)  wiacii  preaide^ 
over  the  function  of  reapiration,  and  which,  being  stimulaled  to  ac« 
tion,  its  inñuence  was  sen t  through  the  phreoic  and  ei^temal  respira- 
tory  ¿vid  spinal  nerves  to  the  diaphragm,  the  intercostal  and  other 
accessorv  mnscíes  of  the  respíratory  process. 

The  ÍHth  oerve  is  known  to  be  a  natural  afierent  or  excitor  nerve 
of  the  respíratory  movements.  We  onlv,  therefore,  caHed  its  phys- 
iological  action  into  play,  and  it  cheerfulíy  obeyed  the  cal).  Redpira^ 
tion  proceeded  steadily  aod  regularlv  as  long  as  the  strean>  continued 
to  be  applled  in  this  manner  ;  but  if  the  zinc  or  postive  wire  ^lipped 
from  the  cheei  to  the  tongue,  the  movement  became  more  gaapiae 
and  convulsive ;  spasm  of  tne  glottisappeared  to  eosue,  and  if  itnal 
been  persevered  in,  possibly  asphyxia  wonld  have  resultad ;  as  anoth- 
er  nervous  are  was  probabíy  then  employed,  the  gustatorv  branch  of 
the  fifth  appearin^  to  actas  an  excitor  (through the  medalla  oblogata) 
of  the  superior  Taryngeal,  thus  closing  the  glottis,  and  probab^  in- 
ducing  an  act  of  deglutition  at  the  same  time. 

The  stream  of  electricity  was  maintainod,  with  only.an  occaeional 
intermission,  duríng  several  hours.  As  long  as  the  battery  keptia 
action,  all  went  weil,  the  child  breathed  steadily»  regnlarly,  apa  ¿- 
most  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  Af  times  (lie  s^eam  wqujd  get 
weaker,  in  consequence  of  more  acid  being  re^uired,  or  frpm  wa 
vibrating  spring  for  making  and  breaking  the  contact  gettjng  out 
of  order;  at  these  times  the  little  patient  wovild  e^cperíence  a  sérioua 
reíanse^  At  eleven  p.  m.  it  hád  a  very  nÍE^rrow  escape  ;  the  onlv  sigo 
of  life  left  was  derived  írom  ausculta  tion ;  the  beart  was  süll  lound 
to  beat^  ^tap  tap,**  about  thirty  tibies  ¡a  a  minióte,  faintly  aqd  JMa( 
audibly.  The  battery  at  this  nick  of  time  was  restojced  to  actipp,  ¿ul 
the  aspect  of  the  case  a^aiq  improyed.  From  this  peppd  until  two  a. 
u.,  it  was  constan tly  maintained  in  action.  At  this  period  the  electrici- 
ty WM  istí^tly  diBoootiaued^  as  oonsciousnefa  bagan  to  tmmifeil  its^idf ; 
w  Hule  rttf  oacitaled  i>atiaDt  appeared  rostiese,  «neaay,  and  in  iwia 
iKMBDiUie f epealisd sinapáama}  aven  attempted  a íeétía  crr.  In .abovt 
^Q  mUuiteaitb^e.weve  ayoiptoma  threálaBÍDg  relapso.    The  baltary 
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1;ira8  again  used  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  stímnlating  enema  of  onc 
drachm  of  spirit»  of  turpentine,  six  drachms  of  caator-oil,  in  about 
fcur  ounces  of  strong  infosion  of  coffee,  was  used,  whilst  some  coflfee, 
with  a  little  brandy,  was  administered  by  the  mouth.  This  was 
swallowed  with  dificulty  ;  some  of  it  gof  rato  tbe  lárynx,  and  pro* 
duced  a  fit  of  dyapnoea,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  nervons  energy 
fo  induce  a  cough.  Half-past  three  a.m.  :  He  was  so  much  reco7- 
ered  that  he  no  longer  required  the  stimulus  of  the  battery ;  he  hsÁ 
<;ontinued  to  breathe  with  tolerable  ease  during  the  last  half-hoar 
without  its  assistance.  I  left  it  at  four  a.  m.  in  charge  of  my  pupíl, 
Mr^i  Pbeips,  who  watched  it  carefully  until  I  carne  down,  at  ei^ht 
A.  M.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  battery  had  been  employed 
three  times  for  short  periods  only  ;  tbe  last  application  was  at  seven 
A.  M.  during  ten  minutes.  I  found  it  breathing  naturally  and  with 
tolerable  regularity;  it  wonld  occasionally  seem  to  catch  in  its 
breathing,  as  if  a  sli^ht  spasm  of  the  glottis  occured ;  but  by  blow- 
ing  in  its  face  orshakmg  it^  the  inspiratory  act  would  be  induced,  and 
alf  would  again  go  on  smoothly  for  some  time,  when  a  repetition  of 
the  spasm  woutd  cali  for  similar  treatment 

At  one  p.  M .  March  6th,  it  was  suffieiently  recovered  to  be  left  in 
the  charge  of  its  anxious  parents,  and  to  be  removed  from  my  hoase, 
where  it  had  been  all  night.  It  was,  however,  still  highly  comatose, 
with  the  respiration  occasionally  stertorons.  The  bowels  had  not 
acted;  some  little  of  the  enema  had  returned  at  the  time  of  its  ad« 
ministration,  otherwise  the  greater  part  had  been  retained«  At  foor 
F.  M.  I  visited  it ;  all  was  goin^  on  well ;  the  child  appeared  to  be 
alowly  rallying  from  its  stapor;  it  could  not  yet  take  the  breast,  but 
it  swallowed  small  quantities  of  milk-and-water  given  by  the  spooo 
with  more  ease;  respiration  wasgoing  on  better;  the  spasms  contioaed 
to  recur,  though  at  longer  intervals,  and  to  become  sliehter  in  their 
intensity.  The  skin  began  to  assume  a  more  natural,  bealtby  tíot ; 
it  had  lost  the  deadly,  sallow  hue  it  formerly  had«  The  temperature 
of  the  surface  was  more  natural ;  there  was  not  that  necessity  for 
artificial  heat  which  existed  previously ;  it  could  now  dispense  with  the 
fire  and  blanket,  and  was  lyingin  íte  cot ;  tbe  sleep  was  deep,  but  tbe 
breathing  had  lost  its  stertor.  Eieht  p.  bc  :  Tbe  little  patient  con* 
tinued  to  do  well,  but  had  not  yet  oeen  able  to  take  to  the  breast;  I 
advised  them  to  watch  it  well  during  the  night ;  in  fact,  to  remsin 
ap  with  it 

7th. — One  p.  m.  :  Ever^thing  progressing  very  favorably ;  the 
child  had  awakened  from  its  letharey  ;  it  had  taken  tbe  breast  and 
cried  lustily  during  the  night  All  danser  therefore  appeared  gone. 
A  dose  of  castor-oil  was  ordered,  and  I  prescribed  a  slight  antiroo* 
nial  mixture  for  the  cou^h  which  appeared  to  tronble  it 

8th. — Improving  in  alT  respecta ;  ceased  attendance. 

Jiemarks. — ^The  treatment  of  this  case  is  moat  satisfactory ;  j^ 
diows  in  an  eminent  degree  that  peraeveraoce  aided  by  tcienoe  wiU 
aiDCompltah  wonders.  An  infant  of  tender  age,  only  thirty-nine  diy> 
old|  has  nearly  three  grains  of  fluid  opiam  administered  to  it-^^  de* 
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cidedly  fatal  dose  :  the  whole  is  retained  and  absorbed,  as  four  hours 
elapse  before  tbe  slightest  efíbrt  Í8  made  ia  its  behalf.  It  is  true  the 
nnrse  had  wiscly  endeavored  to  keep  it  awake  all  the  time  by  cod- 
tinued  agitation,  but  these  eSbrts  faíling,  it  was  sent  to  mj  surgezy ; 
fortunatély  I  arrived  about  teo  minutea  afterwards,  or  in  a  few  mo- 
ments  all  would  have  been  over.  I  never  undertook  a  case  with 
less  hope  to  stimulate  me,  and  soundly  reprimanded  the  most  inter- 
ested  parties  for  the  unwarr^ntable  delay  which  had  been  allowed  to 
occar  before  rendering  any  efficient  assistance  to  a  case  of  such  im* 
minent  danger.  Siiffht  improvement  resulted  from  the  ordinary  moda 
of  treatnnent ;  our  nope  was  derived  from  this  amendment.  The 
battery  was  the  sheet-anchor;  the  other  meaos  only  paved  the  way  for 
its  use,  and  gave  us  hope  that  perseverance  WQQld  surmount  the  diffi- 
culty.  Unfortanately,  from  its  having  been  out  of  order,  and  no  op* 
portunity  occurring  to  repair  it,  except  in  a  témporarj  manner,  it 
could  not  render  that  assistance  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  a  condi* 
tion  of  asphyxia  results,  so  nearly  approaehing  to  death,  that  tbe 
heart  alone,  of  all  the  livin^  wheels,  continúes  to  act,  and  even  this 
goes  bnt  poorly — 30  times  m  a  minute  instead  of  120.  How  near 
the  grave !  Yet  the  "  sacred  fire*'  is  applied — 'the  life-givinff  stream 
circolates  with  lightning  rapidity  tbrough  the  whole  spinafsjstemf 
and  the  patient  sucks  in  the  breath  of  Ufe — mecbanically,  it  is  true, 
but  as  if  endowed  with  sense  of  consciousness ;  slowly,  but  surely» 
the  function  of  respiration  becomes  re-established  ;  the  vital  air  not 
onlj  gives  new  vigor  to  the  feeble  frame,  but  it  burns  &way  the  wa- 
ters  oí  Lethe,  and  enables  the  nervous  system  to  throw  on  that  io- 
cnbus  which  oppresses  it  to  death.  Dnring  eight  long,  tedious  hours 
was  the  siream  constan  tly  employed  ;  not  a  moment  could  be  sufTer- 
ed  to  elapse  without  the  attention  being  directed  both  to  the  appa- 
ratus  and  to  the  patrenU  or  the  resnlt  of  all  the  previons  care  were 
lost,  and  the  case  endangered.  But  at  leogth  carne  the  reward  for 
all  our  toil  :  the  patient  could  do  without  our  aid ;  it  could  by  its 
own  energy  inspire  the  breath  of  life^-the  universal  spirit  of  ancient 
days,  being,  as  it  is,  both  the  creating  and  deetroying  agent  of  mun- 
dano OTgñuizsLÚon.^'Zond^n  Zcmcei. 

11.  JPoisaneus  Effecte  of  La/udanum — ^by  wm.  p,  jones,  m.  d,,  of  nash- 

VILLE,  TENN. 

About  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1851, 1  was 
called  tu  see  a  patient  45  years  of  age,  bilious  tenipcrament.  six  feet 
high;  full  habit  and  in  fine  health;  who  in  a  state  of  intoxica  tion  had 
an  hour  before  taken  four  cunees  of  officinal  laudanum.  I  found  bis 
pulse  fuU,quick  and  bounding;  bis  faceflushed,  eyesred  and  swoUeUi 
was  but  little  inclined  to  sleep,  and  evidently  laboring  under  much 
mental  excitement,  which  in  some  degree  at  least,  was  attríbuted  to 
the  cries  and  general  distress  of  bis  íamily. 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  attempted  to  administer  an  active 
emetic,  which,  however,  in  a  very  determined  manner  he  resisted.— 
After  reasoning  and  persuasión  had  both  proven  unavailing,  and  when 
sevexal  of  bis  mends  had  come  us,  I  determined  to  take  bim  and  ad- 
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rninister  by  forcé,  the  necessary  medicine  ;  whereopon  he  became  ex* 
ceedinglj  farious,  and  when  bis  family  heard  bis  demonstrations  of 
reflistance,  tbey  begged  me  to  refraín  Irom  any  fufther  altempt  of  tlie 
ktnd,  expresding  the  hope  tbat  tbey  could  yet  induce  him  to  consent 
without  resorting  to  the  coercive  meaaures  which  I  no\r  proposed. — 
Having  in  this  peculiar  case,  more  regard  for  the  feeÜngs  of  the  fam- 
ily  than  the  life  of  the  patient,  1  probaWy  violated  professional  duty 
ia  compiying  wiib  tbeir  request.  Having  procured  a  strdng  decoc- 
tion  of  tobacco-leaves  and  directed  its  cautious,  though  if  possible 
(CopiouG  application*  to  bis  Btomach  and  bowels,  and  succeeding  in  giv- 
¡ng  him  3  ozs.  wine  of  ipecac,  I  left  the  room  for  a  fow  minutes. — 
Doring  my  absence,  bis  mental  excitement  in  some  degree  subsided, 
and  drowsiness  rapidly  supervened,  until  be  was  aroased  by  an  effort 
at  emesis.  He  tbrew  up  bnt  fiftle,  and  tbat  tinged  wrtb  and  smelfing 
«trongly  of  laudannm.  Immediately  after  tbis  effort,  be  íell  back  in 
bed  ana  in  a  moment  was  in  the  profoundest  stupor,  from  which  nei- 
ther  the  frantic  shrieks  of  bis  family  or  the  tbunders  of  beaven  coold 
«rouse  him. 

HÍ8  breatbing  suddenly  beeame  load,  slow  and  irregular,  bis  pulse 
thongb  Bomewhat  less  frequent  than  before,  had  stilf  great  voiume 
and  almost  irresistible  forcé.  I  now,  at  11  o*cIock,  sent  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  family  from  bis  room,  drew  him  from  the  bed,  stripped  and 
l^aced  him  upon  the  floor,  and  for  an  bour  had  constant  recourse  to 
the  eold  dash,  during  which  time  respiratión  was  becoming  more  and 
more  laborious  and  even  diíScurt.  Pulse  irregular  and  now  slightly 
i^uced  in  voiume  and  frequency.  In  the  meantime,  Dr.  3,  W.  King, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  carne  in,  and  npon  consultation,  we  continued 
the  dash,  and  resorted  lo  the  stomach  pump.  The  pump  being  out  of 
order,  we  had  but  little  difficnlty  in  adopting  a  very  efficient  substí- 
tutef  witb  which  we  tborongbly  wasbed  his  stomach,  brtngíng  away 
a  large  quantity  of  laudanum  ;  still,  however,  no  consciousness  super- 
Tened.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  sent  for— examined  the  respiratión,  cir- 
cuíation,  &c.,approved  the  trentment,made  no  suggestion,  but  tboaght 
the  patient  would  die  in  despite  of  our  exertions.  By  this  time(12  o'- 
clock)  the  niuscles  of  the  back.  arms  and  legs  had  become  rigid — so 
rigid  were  those  along  the  spinal  column  tbat  his  bead,  which  when 
he  was  in  the  sitting  posiure  had  previously  fallen  upon  the  chost,  or 
from  side  to  side,  now  maintained  an  erect  position,  and  against  the 
forcé  of  gravitation  the  rieidity  of  the  muscles  would  still  retain  it — 
If  the  legs  remained  flexed  for  but  a  few  mhiotes,  tbey  were  with 
difficulty  extended,  and  if  extended,  not  easíly  flexed.  Regarding  ¡t 
indispensably  necessary,  we  endeavored  to  keep  him  constantly  in  mo- 
tion  ;  Btill,  his  pulse  and  respiratión  grew  rapidly  worse,  until  by  kav- 


*lli^t  not  a  mofe  saitable  enwtie  tbtn  tobawo  have  been  ftniod  for  a  caae  of  tbia 
ton  T    l8  it  not  probable  tbat  portiona  of  tbedny  aided  in  praducing  tbe  seTare  narootiMí 
wbkh  foUowed  f  %, 

tAnd  ioat  bere  allow  me  to  say  for  tbe  oonteaieiieé  of  ttHi&ti7  pmctitionera»  Vbo  maj 
B«i  it  »A  tunas  fiad  it  oopTenieot  to  baf<e  a  Btomaoh«p«iop,  tbat  we  od  üiói  occasion  lotro* 
duead  a  gum-elastie  tube  aud  attacbed  Jt  to  a  2  ptot a/no|{&  Tbis,  bj  tbe  wj,  oanmUMm 
Ihe  moet  úmplc^  available,  asd  conTenieut  ^ompiDg  appaiataa  webavefor  tbostooiacb. 


^,T.l>. 
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ing  him  qniet  but  a  féW  moments  in  the  recliníngpo6ture|.respirati6^ 
wonld  cease  entirely.  After  administeríng  several  copious  enemas  of 
cold  water,  pe,  at  1  o'clock,  suspended  the  cold  dash,  wiped  hím  ófi) 
threw  into  tfte  stomach  a  ¿lass  of  icéd  brandy  toddj,  removed  him  to 
another  room,  placed  his  feet  in  warm  water,  dressed  hím  in  ñannel 
bnder-clothes,  and  commenced  artificial  respiration.  This,  bowever^ 
we  had  in  some  measnre  adojpted  an  hour  previous  to  thís  time^  b)^  ta? 
king  hold  of  each  of  his  hands  and  violentiy  exerting  the  respiratorj 
muscles.  This  moda  óf  respiration  having  now  proven  insufficient 
We  were  compelled  in  order  to  sustain  llfe,  to  keep  up  the  actlon  of 
the  Inngs,  by  the  application  of  sufiicient  forcé  with  both  bandfi  imme* 
diately  over  the  diaphragm. 

By  thus  laboring  (from  one  to  three  minutes  or  more)  and  creating 
a  v^cttumy:  respiration  would  be  transiently  establishad,  tboi^h  rai^ly 
perpetuated  for  a  longer  period  tbaa  was  neceasar^  to  reproduce,  it. 
After  the  first  naturaf  ínvolunfiary  inspiratíon,  or»  iq  other  wórdStiioH 
mediately  sueceediog  the  fir9t  indepetident  inspiratiotí,  ih^ptdae  whícb 
bv  the  mechanical  effort  was  made  fnll  and  strong,  would  begin.  to 
abate  both  in  forcé  and  freqaency,  soon  became  imperceptible  atthe 
wríst ;  but  so  soon  as  the  air  was  pnmped  into  the  lañes,  the  pulse 
would  rise  higher  and  hfgfaer  still,  in  proportíon  to  the  time  tbe  bef- 
lows  forcé  waa  exerted  over  the  región  otthe  chest  And  thua  (he 
patient  remainedi  a  mere  atertorons  machina  iii  the  banda  of  feoif 
or  fivc  afhletic  men»  for  12  hours  ;  for  several  hours  of  which  time^ 
to  have  nedected  him  30  minutes  would  have  sealed  his  destiny» 

At  3  o^cfock  ott  the  morninff  of  the^Sthr,  coma  wás'  most- complete; 
though  at  no  tittie  frbm  1 1  o  clock  Ibe  night  before  had  there  beeñ 
the  least  maoifestatíon  of  jiereeption  or  wakefiíhess.  The  anQriiu| 
which  foliowed  the  mechanical  respiration.  bad  beenhorríbly  loud  ^aJÍ 
night,  but  now  it  amounted  to  snortins»  Kigidity  of  the  muscles  waa 
more  general,  pulse  exceedingly  smalTand  irregular,  whole  externa! 
fiurface  and  particularly  extremitíes,  cold  ;  faands,  eyes,  lips,  cbeeka 
and  in  fact  tne  entire  body  waa  Ivrid.  Notwitfastmding  this  cora'bi4 
nation  of  deathly  indications,  I  perseverad  in  altérnate  contractiont^ 
the  chest,  as  the  onk/  possible  meana  of  his  restoration. 

At  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Gaye  the  patient,  through  .the  stomach-pump, 
probably  a  pint  of  ice  water  and  brandy.  Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Win- 
ston  carne  in,  examined  hia  general  condHioA,  ooAcurred  as  to  the  prcH 
príetv  of  treatmenti  but  thought  thatiit  would  all  prove  unavailmg^^ 
that  he  would  die  in  ao  hour.  But  Ufe,  which  so  fi^quently  lingpre4 
at  the  lips,  was  as  oflen  invited  back  ;  and  the  pulse  which  so  repeat- 
edly  fiíltered,  resumed  its  action  at  our  bidding. 

12  o'clock  carne,  and  no  retum  of  aenslbility  or  consciouaness  to  the 
patient. 

1  o^clock  P.  M.  Artificial  respiration  was  still  kept  up  in  tbesa^aa 
way  and  with  like  resnlts.  Presently,  however^  he  was  heard  togro^; 
in  a  few  minutes  thereafter  his  eyes,  hitherto  ftx'ed,  were  seen  tomove 
beneath  the  Kdi.  Agai«  he  sighed,  aínd  more  de^ply  tbaB  before.— 
Natural  reapiratíaii  was  gradMlly  retfamed.  Circtílatioo  becama 
<nQi»  diSusive^  warmth  relumed  to  the  extremitiesy  and  by  2  o'clocky 
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P..M,,  he  tríed  to  speak,  and  fiaally  remarked,  he  had  jast  aboui two 
hoürs  ago  taken  four  ounces  of  laudanum,  that  he  wasgettingsleepy^ 
and  wanted  to  be  let  alone. 

'  .  He  recovered  more  speedily  than  could  reasonably  lítve  been  ex- 
pected.  For  many  dayd  he  was  of  course  yery  sore,  indeed  he  conld 
scarcely  bear  to  be  moved.  His  throat  from  the  rigidity  of  muscles 
and  frequent  introduction  of  the  gom-elastic  tube,  was  so  much  in- 
flamed  ttiat  he  coald  swailow  nothing  else  than  warm  fluids.  His 
bowels  remained  constipated  for  several  days.  Three  drops  of  Cro- 
tón ^or  to  use  his  own  expression,  Telegraph)  oil,  relie  ved  him  of  this, 
and  m  a  vireek  he  was  able  to  walk  abóut  the  room. 
I  will  ask  the  Society  the  following 

QuESTtoif: 

As  in  this,  and  other  instances,  artificial  respiration  has  resulted  so 
favorably,  may  we  not  hope  for  better  success  than  has  hitherto  at- 
tended  onr  practice,  ín  this  class  of  poisons?  as  well  asín  cases  of  as- 
phyxia  not  attended  with  organic  lesión  ? — JVashville  Jour.  of  Med. 
and  Surgery. 

Rebiarks. — The  cases  above  related  are  highty  interesting  and  in- 
atructive.  Opinm-poisoning  in  some  fonn,  and  comroonly  by  the  use 
of  Laudanum,  meets  the  physician  much  more  frequently  than  poison- 
ing  by  any  other  agent  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  every  physician  to 
be  prepared  in  his  own  mind  with  a  course  of  treatment  for  a  case 
which  may  start  upon  him  at  any  houF.  But  solitary  cases,  although 
valuable»  are  much  less  so  than  a  coUection  of  similar  cases.  In  the 
Jatter  instance,  we  have  air  opportnnity  of  comparing  symptoms,  as- 
certaining  better  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  patients  were 
brought  under  a  giv^n  morbid  influence,  i.  e.,  the  different  síagts  of 
the  case,  presented  ;  of  learning  the  difierent  resources  to  which  dif- 
ferent practitioners,  from  choice  or  circnmstanees,  may  resort ;  and 
of  pronouncing  upon  the  relativo  valué  and  reliablenesa  of  the  diflierent 
curative  measures  employed.  I  have  accordingly  placed  the  above 
cases,  very  unlike  in  all  respects,  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  stages  and  symptoms,  but  equally  so  in  treatment,  side  by 
side  for  the  purpose  of  comparison ;  and  have  oonsented  to  add  a 
third  casé  which  lately  came  under  my  own  care,  although  again  the 
treatment  was  in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  those  preceed- 
ing,  and  the  case  was  not  one  of  that  extremely  dangerous  kiod,  which 
cali  for  a  persevering  and  long  continned  use  of  the  most  energetic 
tneasures  at  our  command. 

In  Dr.  Herapath's  Case,  the  wisdom  of  di^pensing  with  an  emetic, 
which,  now  that  the  poison  had  had  time  oompletely  to  enter  the  sys* 
tem  of  the  little  patient,  would  only  have  occasioned  a  waste  of  time, 
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Í8  veiy  evideDt.  In  both  the  cases,  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  artijir 
cial  respiratíon,  as  a  demier  retarte  is  clearly  established.  When,  in 
the  one  iostance,  tbe  Battery  ceased  to  work,  and  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity  iH>  longer  flowed  to  the  nervoüs  centres,  and  from  them  out 
to  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  when,  in  the  other,  the  mechanical 
moveoieiitSt  imitating  the  act  of  breathing,  were  discontinued,  the 
patient  rapidly  grew  woree  ;  the  heart's  action  grew  feeble,  or  almost 
whoUy  ceased  ;  coma  became  deeper,  and  a  fatal  issne  was  momen- 
tarily  threatened.  Pacta  like  these  must  possess  great  interestin  the 
eyes  of  the  physiologist  Tbe  first  impulse  of  the  mind,  on  learning 
Buch  factSy.is  to  fall  in  with  the  doctrine  of  Mrs.  Willard  and  Dr. 
Cartwright,  and  adnrít  that  the  ^  chief  motile  power  of  the  blood  is 
tn  the  ¿ungy."  Perhaps  a  more  carefal  consideration  of  the  same  cases 
may  be  found  to  lend  no  snpport  to  that  doctrine.  The  truly  ecUctio 
physiologist  must  fínd  many  indubitable  "motive  powers''  in  the  hu« 
man  system, — one  located  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  one  in  the  blood 
at  large,  several  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general  system,  one  or  two 
in  the  lungs.  Now  a  failure  of  any  particular  set  of  these,  breaks 
the  cirde^  i.  e.,  the  circulation,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  all  the  others. 
And  unless  the  failing  forcé  can  be  renewed,  life  cannot  be  restored. 
.  Now,  in  cases  of  Opium-poisoning,  the  narcotic,  entering  the  blood 
from  the  stomach,  circuíales  to  every  part,  but  exerts  ils  benumbing 
and  deadly  influence  especially  upon  the  great  nervons  centres, — the 
brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord.  Thus  it  stops,  as  it  were, 
the  action  of  the  human  Battery  ;  the  nerves  passing  oflT  from  the 
ceatres  fail  to  transmitthe  usual  forces,and  the  muscles  are  paralyzed, 
Respiration  now  ceases ;  and  in  conseqnence  the  circulation  comes 
apparently  to  a  stand,  and  actually  so,  if  the  morbid  impression  is  not 
soon  removed  from  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  air  artificially  intro* 
duced  into  the  lungs,  to  keep  up  decarbonization  of  the  blood.  But 
the  former  can  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  entire  blood  is  steeped  in 
the  deadentng  drug.  The  latter  can  be,  and  this,  in  bad  cases,  be* 
comes  our  only  hope.  Por  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  not 
only  is  the  blood  kept  in  motion,  but  the  narcotic  is  gradually  exhaled 
through  the  lungs  and  skin, — the  blood  slowly  relieves  itself  of  ita 
burden,  the  nervous  centres  wake  up  from  the  forced  sieep  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  streams  of  nerve-force  flow  out  along  the  ncrves, 
the  muscles  renew  their  action,  the  circulation  is  re-established,  and 
Ufe  is  thus  saved. 

But  if  the  capillaries  of  the  general  system  had  been  placed  under 
the  morbid  influence,  as  they  are  in  incipient  freezirhg  from  general 
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exposTure,  every thmg  would  again  hang  upon  restoring  or  keepíng  np 
to  some  extent,  the  superficial  circulation  ;  and  yet  this  woald  not 
pro  ve  that  the  ^^chief  motiTe  power  of  the  blood^  was  in  ike  stín.  But 
I  have  digressed  farther  thati  I  had  intended,  and  wíil  retuní  to  the 
case  promised. 

III.  Gaae  of  PoUoráng  ly  Laudanum. — Aboat  half  past  4  o'dock, 
on  the  aftemoon  of  Julj  30th,  I  was  called  in  baste  to  see  W.  M^  of 
this  citj. 

The  patient,  a  j^oung  man,  about22  years  of  age,  had  taken  aqoan- 
tity  of  laudanam,'  it  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained  how  much,  but 
between  half  an  ounce  and  an  ounoe.  This  was  swallowed,  as  Béar 
as  conld  be  learned,  abont  1  o'clock  ;  so  that  the  poison  had  been 
dowQ  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours.  About  the  tkne  of  takiDg 
it,  he  had  lain  down,  and  beiog  sapposed  to  have  taken  a  giass  too 
much,  was  not  particularly  noticed  until  a  short  time  before  I  was 
called.     He  haa  slept  most  oí  the  time,  and  had  not  vomited. 

I  foand  the  patient  still  lying  on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of  complete 
dtupor ;  the  breathing  slow,  and  inclintng  to  be  stertorons,  (snoring); 
pulse  about  100,  full  and  hard  ;  carótida  throbbin^  powerfully  ;  face 
and  neck  deeply  flushed  ;  ejes  closed,  and  pupils  very  much  oon- 
tracted ;  skin  about  of  natural  heat,  except  the  extremities  which 
were  cooler. 

I  immediately  gave  him  about  6  drops  of  the  strongest  Aqua  Am- 
monia,  which  I* had  taken  with  me,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  coid  water.  To 
secure  the  swailowing  of  this,  bis  nose  was  fírmlv  held  until  it  went 
down  ;  and  this  procedure  was  necessary  with  all  that  was  ffiven  by 
the  mouth  fur  the  first  two  or  three  hours.  I  then  had  him  íaíd  on  a 
bed  in  the  room,  and  the  doors  and  windows  being  opened,  a  fine 
draught  of  air  was  secured.  A  large  bowl  of  the  strongest  cofee  was 
procured  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  neighboring  saloon.  To  a  half- 
tablespoonful  of  this  I  added  about  as  much  brandy,  and  from  5to  10 
drops  of  Ammonia,  (fíf.)  and  this  dose  was  given  at  once,  and  re» 
peated  once  in  from  15  to  20  minutes  through  the  whole  treatment, 
accordin^  as  the  svmptoms  seemed  to  indicate.  Meanwbile  an  in- 
jection  of  abont  8  fluid  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  Coífee,  one  part^  Bran- 
dy, ons^rtf  cold  water,  twoparts^  with  the  addition  of  20  drops  of 
Ammonia,  was  administered  by  the  rceinm  ;  and  this  was  repeated 
once  after  about  an  hour. 

From  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  swailowing  of 
the  poison,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  fluid  must  be  almost  or  quite  ab- 
sorbed ñ*om  the  stomach,  and  therefore  that  an  emetic  would  oe  com* 
paratively  uselesB.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  frieods,  bowever, 
an  emetic  was  administered,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Walker,  of 
this  city,  consisting  of  20  grs.  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  a  little  water, 
and  followed  in  a  lew  minutes  by  a  dessert  spoonful  of  mustard — the 
latter  repeated.  Vomiting  occurred  after  a  few  minutes,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  more  of  the  stimulants.  But  little  fluid  was  thrown  ap, 
and  I  could  not  detect  laadaoum  in  it  by  the  smell,  Vomiting  oocurr* 
ed  again  in  about  half  an  hour,  with  the  same  results. 
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I  fihould  have  mentioned  that  befóre  tbe  administration  of  the 
emetic,  ánd  afler  the  firet  ittjéctíon,  there  viere  signg  of  returning 
cdBBCTOUffness.  "the  patient  groaüed,  threw  hts  head  about,  and  then 
dotibled  up  as  if  suffering  with  colic,  and  clutched  furioasly  at  hia 
boweis  with  both  bis  bands,  groaning  and  erating  bis  teeth  witb  a 
violence  tbat  made  me  fear  Siat  tbe  enema  nad  been  altogetber  too 
powerful  for  bim.    Tbese  symptoms  bowever  didnot  recur. 

From  tbe  time  tbe  emetic  bad  been  got  down,  the  patient  was  kept 
almost  constantly  moving  abouti  beio£^  supported  between  two  per- 
seas, as  be  could  not  use  hia  límba.  Tq  additioo  to  tbe  internal  stím* 
ulants,  bis  chest  was  laid  bare,  aod  ice*water  dashed  on  tbe  chest  and 
face,  and  poured  on  the  head  ;  and  Ammonia  wás  frequently  held  to 
bis  nose.  Tbese  latter  measores  bad  a  fine  effect,  and  he  revived  at 
times  enongh  to  nnderstand  what  was  said  to  him  ;  but  relapsed  com« 
pletely  wbenever  tbe  means  were  discontinued  for  a  few  minutes* 

I  bad  no  Tanin,  (tbe  best  cbemical  antidote  of  Opium,  though  not 
mnch  to  be  depended  on^)  at  hand  wben  I  began  tbe  treatment ;  and 
afterward  fíndmg  he  was  apparently  doing  well,  I  did  not  give  it. 

About  half  past  7  o'olock»  the  patient  was  bathed  over  in  a  0trong 
linimenty  made,  ex  iempcrñf  by  steeping  black  and  cayenne  pepper  ín 
brandy.  He.  bad  been  graJually  becooiiog  more  conseious  for  the 
half  hour  ptevious,  and  contínuedi  to  gaio  dmiog  tbe  néxt  half  hour, 
so  tbat  he  could  be  truated  U>  sh  do^irn  íbr  a  few  minutes  and  wasb 
hia  own  hands  and  face  in  ioe-water.  A  little  áfter  eigfat  o'clock,  a 
tub  was  brought  in,  the  patient  was  stripped.  and  standing  in  it,  took 
a  tborough  ablution  in  water  at  about  60  ,  and  was  then  dresaed  in 
dty  clothes,  and  pK^nounced  out  of  danger.  He  was  sttll,  however^ 
atroDgly  inclined  to  go  to  sleep. .  I  ordered  the  stimulants  at  longer 
intervals,  and  left  him,  with  directions  tbat  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  to  sleep  before  midnight«  Wben  midnight  carne  he  grew  sleep- 
lees,  and  did  not  dose  hb  eyes,  although  quiet  was  observad  in  the 
room,  until  tbe  next  morning  wben  1  viaited  him.  I  then  fonnd  bis 
béad  j*atber  hot,  and  pulse  quick.  He  had  just  taken  a  üttle  nourish- 
ment.  I  had  wet  cloths  put  on  the  head,  to  be  changad  frequently. 
He  immediately  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  which  lasted  till  near  five  m 
the  afternoon.  Finding  a  little  soreness  abont  the  stomach,  I  advised 
flax-«eed  tea  to  be  used  freely.  In  forty  eight  bours  he  felt  quite  re* 
eovered  ;  with  tbe  ezoeption  of  weakneas,  and  some  inclination  to 
drowte.     He  bad  previousiy  enjoyed  quite  perfect  heakh. 

i  níight  have  mentioned  that  about  the  time  he  was  beeoming  con- 
seious, he  showed  symptoms  of  aberration  of  Mínd,  somewhat  resem- 
bliag  delirinm  tremens,— ^tarting  up  suddenly  from  bis  stupor,  and 
pointiDg  always  towards  tbe  east,  tne  light  side  of  the  room,  calling 
to  tbose  roana  him  to  **  see  those  men/'  and  wondering  at  their  num- 
bers,  and  what  tbey  wanted.  Whether  this  tras  simnlated,  or  not, 
I  ctfonot  sáy  ;  but  tbe  sudden  strong  rou&ing  from  hia  stnpor,  at  strdt 
ínoments,  seemed  to  forbid  the  sttpposition  that  it  was  so. 

i  may  repeat  tbat  I  do  not  consider  this  case  a  very  marked  or  pe-» 
culiar  one :  but  it  may  farnish  a  íkir  instance  of  successful  treatment 
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of  an  ordinary  case  of  poisoniog  in  which  tbe  worst  fears  might  not 
be  entertained  for  tbe  patíent,  but  in  which  complete  consciousneM 
was  restored  earlier  than  might  have  beea  expected  from  the  charac- 
1er  of  the  symptoros,  k. 

> .      *^  Expulsión  of  Tape-wonn  by  Fxunpkin  Seeds. 


\_> 


BY  W.  W.  ELT,  M.  D.;  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


■* 


Havlng  recently  had  an  cpportunity  to  administer  the  remedy  for 
tape-worm  recommended  in  the  Jonrnal  for  October,  8,  1851,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  yon  a  brief  accoutit  of  its  opera tion. 

The  patient,  an  adult,  had  taken  several  weeks  flince,  by  direction 

of  a  physician,  some  extract  of  male  fern  followed  by  castor  oil,  which 

expelled  about  four  feet  of  worm,  together  with  a  number  of  frac- 

^    ments.    The  remedy  was  repeated,  but  no  further  benefit  was  oo- 

tained. 

There  being  sufficient  evídence,  however,  that  the  difficulty  was 
not  overeóme,  I  determined,  as  the  case  fell  nnder  my  charge,  to  try 
'  the  pumpkin  seed  orgeat,  which  was  prepared  and  administered  as 
folloiA's:  Six  cunees  of  common  pumpkin  seeds  were  thoroughiy. 
'  ,  brnised  in  a  mortar,  without  removing  the  outer  shells,  aad  a  suf. 
ñcient  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  a£S>rd  by  strainin^  and  exk 
pression  one  pint  of  liquíd.  At  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  patient  tooe 
one  half  of  the  liquid,  or  orgeat,  and  in  two  hours  aflter  half  an  ounca 
of  castor  oil.  A  sllght  movement  of  the  boweis  followed,  with  f 
few  fragmenta  of  the  worm.  At  10  o'clock,  half  an  ounce  more  o 
oil  was  given,  the  abdomen  was  mbbed  with  snlph.  ether  and  cold 
water  was  directed  to  be  nsed  freely.  No  food  to  be  taken  until  af« 
ter  the  operation*  At  12  o'clock  the  boweis  were  eracuated,  and  an 
entire  worm  discharged,  eight  feet  and  eeven  inches  in  length. 

Although  the  patient  is  quite  feebie  from  the  effects  of  puimooary 
and  hepatíc  disease,  no  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  remedy^ 
— BosUm  Med.  efe  Surg*  Jour. 


^t0m0*0m0^0^^^m^ 


Nature's  Mrthod  of  Cure. — ^The  use  of  purgatives,  leeches,  and 
the  lancet,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  general  and  manifest  in  medical  prao- 
tice  as  it  was  some  years  since  ;  but  they  are  still  employed  much 
more  írequently  and  liberall^*^  m  chronic  complaints  than  is  necessary 
or  safe.  Too  ínany  practitioners  forget  that  nature  commonly  re* 
sorts  to  the  mildest  and  most  sootbing  means,  and  that  by  such  blasd 
means  the  most  signal  advantages  are  most  surely  gained.  Her  mode 
of  operation  is  uniformly  not  to  pulí  down,  but  to  build  up;  and  the 
means  which  she  employs  are  those  which  secure  to  the  patient  sim- 
ultaneously  an  increaee  of  strengtb,  comfort  and  health.  Tbis  should 
ever  be  our  aim  ;  and  it  is  of  imroense  importance  that  the  puhlic 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  generally  whatever  plaa  of 
management  weakens  the  patient,  and  increases  bis  di^comfort  aod 
pain,  is  certainly  not  only  inappropriate  and  inefiectual,  but  poeitively 
injurious,  and  ouen  permanentty  so. — Dr.  Oraham^é  Mochan  Z^omf^ 
iic  Medicine. 


EDITORIAL. 


^  Fhyneal  Setonee  of  the  Htmaii  Body. 

i<i  <■■  til 
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I  u     ti 

.  PerhapB  the  moat  important  class  of  the  organised  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  is  that  the  articles  of  which  con  tain  Nitrogen.  With-* 
ont  this  class  of  substances,  animal  bodies  and  animal  nfe,-^hamany 
included,-— would  be  impossible.  Of  so  high  import  are  these  coro* 
poundsy  in  fact,  io  Animal  Fbyaiology,  that  the  ^hole  class  has  taken 
its  ñame  specially  from  the  Nitrogen  thej  contaín. 

Thus,  these  substances  are  called  nitrogenized  ¡  or  more  common» 
ly,  (because  the  word  is  more  conveniente)  from  Azotef  aoother  ñame 
for  Nitrogen,  they  are  termed  azotisecU  Some  of  these  will  be  oon« 
sidered  presently. 

In  contradistínction  from  these,  now,  the  whole  elasses  of  sugai* 
and  starch-compoundd^  fats,  oiis,  balsantis,  and  so  on,  of  which  I  ha  ve 
already  spoken,  and  which,  it  wiU  be  rememberedi  contaín  no  Nitro* 
gen,  are  termed  rum^ürogem2ed^  or  non^aaoüeed. 

But  before  speaking  of  azotized  compounds,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
of  the  element  Nitrogen,  and  the  elements  Sulphur  and  Fhosphorusí 
the  former  of  which  they  always  contain  ;  the  latter,  often. 

1 3.  NrrBoeBN.^*«-ThÍ8  is  a  coloriess,  tasteless  gas*    1 1  takes  its  ñame 

from  nitre^  a  substance  probabiy  well  known  to  the  ancieiit  Hebrews 
and  Greeks,  and  by  the  latter  termed  nitron.  Ordinary  nitre  is  a  com« 
pound  of  Nitric  acid  and  Potash  f  and  Nitfic  acid  tiontains  one  equiv- 
alent  of  the  gas  already  referred  to,  combined  with  five  of  Oxygen. 
Its  ñame,  Nitrogen,  si^nifies  generator  af  nitre  /  yet  it  is  no  more  such 
than  the  Oxygen  or  Potash  associated  with  it. 

Di»cBiMiNATroN.-*-Nitrogen  is  the  dituting  principie  of  coraifaon  air. 
Being  inert  itself,  it  has  been,  by  what  we  would  cali  in  any  but  the 
Almighty  Chemist  a  "  happy  thought,*  mixed  with  the  destróyer^  Ox- 
ygen, in  so  large  a  proportion,  alx)ut  íbur  parts  to  one,  as  to  dilute, 
qualify,  and  tcmper  the  latter,  and  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  animáis 
in  the  way  of  respiration. 

Yet,  inert  as  this  substance  is,';-Iimited  in  its  range  of  afBnities,  and 
enteríng  in  very  small  proportion  into  the  animal  tissues,  still^  this 
small  snare  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  sine  qua  non — an  indie* 
pensable— «to  anima)  ílesb,  and  so,  to  animal  life.     Had  Nitrogen 
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been  overlooked  in  the  work  of  creation,  there  is  no  telling  whatsort 
of  bodilv  forms,  if  anj,  Sptrit  would  bave  found  to  cling  to  ;  butcer* 
tainlj  taey  would  be  very  unlike  these  our  good  mothera  have  lefl 
ufl! 

Plants  find  Nitrogen  gas  in  Ammpnia.  The  latter,  puré,  is  abo  a 
gas  ;  and,  floatin^  about  in  our  atmosphere,  becomes  disaolved  in  its 
waterv  vapor,  falTs  in  dews,  rain,  and  «now«  is  sucked  up  by  the  root- 
lets  of  the  plant,  elevated  to  the  lea  ves,  and  there  robbed  of  its  Nitro* 
gen,  which  goes  forthwith  into  a  oew  partipenhip  with  some  five 
other  elements,  and  forms  Gluten  in  the  wheat.  Albumen,  in  the  cab-* 
bage,  &c.  Chamo  owes  ita  fertíliang  properlies  mainly  to  to  the 
Ammonia  it  contains.  Guano  is  the  mixed  uriñe  and  freces  of  certain 
sea^birds,  whioh  roost  on  the  coast  of  Sonfih  America,  and  elsewhere. 
Sinee  all  must  eat,  I  am  glad  tbat  the  digestí  ve  apparatus  of  tbe  grow- 
ing  Plant  is  a  powerful  renovat  jr^ — that  the  wJheat-keroelia  clean,  no 
matter  what  lies  at  the  root  it  sprung  írom  I 

14.  SuLPHDR. — This  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  yellow  solid, 
or  dust  It  waa  known  to  the  Romans  by  its  present  ñame  ;  and  it 
well  known  to  moderns  f<>r  its  varióos  and  iteportant  unea  in  the  arts, 
medicine,  and  tbeology.  It  is  also  oi^lpd  .brimstonoi-^that  is,  ¿nm- 
^ne.    A  farther  descríption  is  not  necessary. 

Bulphur  is  found  in  tne  Fibrin,  Albumen  and  Casein,  of  both  ani- 
máis and  plants. 

15.  Pho8phorv8. — This  is  at  ordinary  temperaturies«dnU,  cream- 
yellow  solid,  of  a  conñstency  somewbat  soft,  4ik^  v^y  comjpact  and 
nrm  cheese.  As  it  is  exceedingly  ínflammable,  taking  fire  irom  the 
heat  of  the  hand,  or  of  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  is  aiso  insolable  in 
water,  i t  is  generally  preserved  by  coreríng  it  with  tbat  fluid.  Placed 
in  the  open  air  in  the  nigbt,  or  robbed  upon  a  wall,  as  in  lighting  a 
match,  it  gives  out  for  some  tin^e  a  paloi  lambent  ftráe,  running  over 
the  spot ;  and  henee  its  ñame,  Phosphorus;  that  is,  üght-Mnffer^  ot 
light-prodñcer.  It  is  in  great  demand  for  scaring  raw  Collegians  (— 
The  rhosphoruB  of  commerce  is  mostly  obtained  from  bones,  m  which 
it  ezists  larffely  in  unión  with  Oxygeo,  forming  PhoBpboriQ  acid* 

This  is  abo  an  element  in  Fibrin,  Aibumen,  aiQ^  some  bave  req^ 
ly  conjectured,  in  Casei^. 

AzoTizBD  CoHFOUNDa. — 16^  AxíBVi$xK. — ¡Accordio^  to  the  mqst  re- 
liable  chenr.ical  aualyses  that  have  yet  been  mado,  th^  subatance  is 
idéntica!  with  animal  Albumen.  Common  seAse  teaches  os  that  this 
should  be  so  ;  for  animáis  never  (eidd  upon  gs#es  and  mioerals,  ñor 
can  they,  but  al^mys  on  planUs .  ^  ^f^  animalp  whi€;b  were  at  irst 
nouriehed  by  plants.  The  aiumalv  thereforet  mos^  find  «ometbipg 
ready  preparen  in  the  plant,  suÚAble  for  inoorp^ratiQn  into,  and  io* 
crease  of,  his  own  tissues.  The  compositíon  and  prqpcrties  of  thit 
substance,  for  the  reasón  just  stated,  will  be  Ic/t  tiU  we  oai«e  to  the 
subiect  of  animal  chemistry. 

Albumen  is  found  largely  in  th^e  icaUpg^  wi  tunuipt  mofí  in  fff9Íp^ 
nuts,  and  most  oth^r  vegetable  aubsb^ic^  ipi  modérate  quantitifi^*- 
It  exists  both  in  the  juices  of  soft  vegetable  mi^tjt^,  luid  stored  apay 
in  the  secretii^  ceHs.    It  is  sMpposed  aJso^  aecov^^  to  Uife  lafíit  re* 
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cent  obaervationsy  to  constitute  the  inner  wall  of  all  vegetable  cells. 

17»  Casein. — ^This,  in  v^etables,  is  commonly  terroed  Zegumin. 
It  ia  found  in  beans,  peas,  £c.     Identical  with  animal  Caseiu. 

16.  FiBKiN. — This  is  probably  nowhere  found  in  a  state  of  purit^, 
orrather/of  isolation,  m  plants.  The  nearest  approach.  to  it  is  m 
the  Oluten  of  wheat,  and  of  jgrains  which,  Uke  it,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing  raised  by  leaven, — graÍDS  which  are  jpanijlable,  It  will  be  re* 
membered  that  bread-raising  presuppoees  two  things, — Ist,  tbepreg- 
ence  of  sugar^  to  form  Carbonlc  acia  ^as,  which  ma^  puff  up  the  mass; 
2Qdlj,,  the  presence  of  some  tovgh  tngredient  ivhich  may  resist  the 
escape  of  tlie  gas,  and  keisp  it  within,  to  lighten  the  loaf ;  and  this 
latteris  Gluten. 

But  Gluten  is  really  a  very  complex  substance,  one  iu^edient  on- 
ly  of  wbich  is  identical  ii?ith  animal  Fibrin  in  compositaon»  and  this 
may  be  isolated.  In  properties,  this  difiers,  hoyever,  from  animal 
Fil^rin  in  the  fact  ibat  we  always  find  the  former  in  a  solid  state,— 
the  latter,  som'etimes  solid,  sometimes  fluid* 

Of  the  three  substances  last  considered,  Targely  produced  as  they 
are  in  growing  plants,  only  one,  Albumen,  seems  to  be  of  any  direct 
Dse  to  the  plaut  itself,  and  even  that  never  in  the  full  quantity  found. 
Henee,  these  materials  seem  directly  to  contémplale  the  esistence  of 
a  higher  order  of  beings — animáis — to  -which  they  are  the  nutriment 

There  is  another  Very  important  class  of  azotized  snbstances,  not 
nutritious,  but  remarkable  for  their  active  poisonous^  or  other peculiar 
action  on  the  human  s^stem,  and  which  are  used  for  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  therapeutical  mdications  in  cases  of  disease.  I  allude  to  the 
Alkalatds.  The  composition  of  Morpbine,  the  best  known  of  these, 
¡8  Cas,  HjM,  N  Ofi  -|-  2  H  O ;  that  of  Quinme,  Cao,  H,2,  NO2 .  There 
are  many  others  ;  mostly  narcotics,  and  powerful  poisons. 

Another  class  of  substances,  sometimes  azotized,  sometimes  not,  is 
a  series  of  neutral  (neither  plainly  acid,  ñor  alkaline,)  bodies,  most 
of  them  ^itter,  some  poisonous,  among  'which  ive  find  Salicine,  Pop* 
uline,  Piperine,  CaflPeine,  fthe  active  principie  of  Coffee,)  &c.  In 
smalí  doses  these  are  mostly  tónica  and  stimulanta. 

The  Resinoidsy  and  Oleo-Jíesirums  substances  lately  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  throngh  the  labora  of  Eclectic  Pharma- 
ceutiats,  and  constituting  some  of  the  most  reliable  and  valuable 
articlea  now  found  in  the  entire  Materia  Medica  of  drnga,  probably 
belong  to  the  class  of  non-azotized  bodies,  being  allied  to  the  Resina, 
Balsama,  and  Olla.     Here  ve  find  the  Podophyllin,  Leptandrin,  San- 

flnarin,  StíUingin,  IKdin,  Macrotin,  Xanthoxylin,  Cypripedin,  Hy* 
rastin,  and  a  Just  constantly  increasing. 

It  may  be  aaked,  what  haa  all  this  to  do  with  the  Pbyaical  Science 
cf  the  Human  Body  ? — Much :  in  my  bimible  opinión. 

To  reitérate  aome  of  the  principies  that  have  been  diacovered^  or 
that  are  deducible  from  fiícta  obaerved,  dcrring  our  detow  through  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  ve  may  learn  : 

1.  That  Natnre'a  laboratory  for  the  prodnetion  of  organizable  ma- 
teriala,  ia  the  growing  plant. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  proposition,  that  vegetable  food 
is  all-sulficient  for  animal  natrition  ;  but  we  see  it  could  never  have 
been  designed  to  be  so  with  the  carnivorous  tríbes  ;  and  therefore 
the  queetion  wbether  it  is  so  for  Man,  remains  unanswered  from  this 
siource. 

2.  That  of  six  elements,-^^.  O,  R,  N)  S,  and  P^-^-^someor  a]],con« 
stitute  all  the  organized  matters  used  hy  the  abimali  in  the  making 
of  its  solidsy  and  the  maintaining  of  its  fluids. 

3.  That  the  great  secret  of  organízable  matter  is  in  ampositünit  or 
mixiure^  so  to  speak,  of  the  elementa ;— ^thesame  elementa,  otherwise 
combined,  being  totally  worthless  or  iujnriotts. 

4.  That  all  medicaments  are  artificial:  not  belonging  tothedass» 
es  of  nutritioUB  or  digestible  bodies,  they  have  nophysiologicalrelaím 
to  the  human  tissnes;  and  can  act  physiologically  in  the  body  under 
no  circumstances,  uniese  by  snpplying  deficiencies. 

5.  That  healthy  human  bodies  necessarily  presuppose  healthy  food, 
and  henee,  first  of  all,  a  healthy  vegetable  kingdom.  r» 


Merenry  in  Sypjiilii. 

The  god  of  meadacity  is  still  losing'  votaries,  Many  have  beeü 
the  warning  voices  raised  from  time  to  time  among  the  honest  and 
the  eminent  of  all  schools  of  medicine,  agaínst  mercury  as  an  agent 
for  the  cure  of  diseose.  Eclectics  have  not  been  alone  in  this.  The 
multiplyin<r  hosts  advooating  the  various  exclusive  systems  of  reforma 
have  seen  tne  destructivo  influences  of  this  agent,  and  have  been  and 
are  still  united  in  carrying  on  against  it  a  war  of  extermination.-* 
This  great  army  has  been  often  quickened  in  its  zeal  and  courageby 
most  encouraeing  expressions  from,  and  breaches  of  allegiance  to 
mercury,  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  Brodie,  Listón,  Rush,  Chapman, 
Hunn,  Cross,  ana  Guthrie.  These  and  many  other  eminent  aifd  praci- 
cal  men  in  the  oíd  school  ranks,  could  not  reff  ain  at  times  from  speak* 
ing  of  this  Bllopvithic  favarite^  in  a  manner  at  leastso  disrespectpdsB 
to  entitle  them  to  the  Wrath  and  reprehensión  of  the  existing  huoker* 
ish  medical  organizations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scorn  of  hundreds  of 
our  indolent  and  self-conceited  country  blue  pill  dignitaries» 

In%ddition  to  the  great  amount  of  testimony  against  the  use  of 
mercurials  in  the  treatment  of  Syphilis,  we  will  here  present  some  of 
the  plain  and  forcible  statements  of  Pred.D.  Leqfie,  M.  D.,  formerlya 
resident  surgeon  in  the  Kew  York  Hospital,  and  at  this  time  sui^geon 
to  the  "  West  Point  Foundrv,"  as  published  in  the  last  *'New  York 
Joan  of  Med."  The  New  York  Hospital  offere  facilitíes  aaion^  the 
very  best  in  our  country  for  the  study  of  this  disease,  aod  it  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  it  fell  to  Dr.  Lente's  *Mot  to  see  a  great  dea!  ofS^p^ 
ifis,  m  all  its  various  fornuH^^rimary,  secondary,  tertiary  and  ner* 
editary;  and  to  witness  the  fact  that,  although  a  wonderful  improve- 
m^it  haa  been  made  in  ito  treatment  since  the  days  of  Hunter  aod 
Swediaur,  to  go  no  further  back,  there  stiU  remam»  great  rwm  fir 
impratemeñi! 
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Dr.  L.  thinks,  that  most  of  the  beneficial  change  which  has  been 
Biade  íq  the  management  and  results  of  sjphilis,  is  due,  Ist.  ^^To  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  non-identity  of  the  two  poisons  of  syph- 
ilis  and  gonorrhcea,  and  to  the  treatment  resulting;" — ^2nd.  To  the  in- 
troduction  of  what  is  called  simple  treatment,  thereby  jproving  the 
possibility  af  curing  evefy  genital  sore  without  the  use  qf  mercurv; 
— 3d.  To  M.  Ricord,  aided  by  inocalation,  showing  that  chancre  m 
its  ñrst  stage  is  strictly'^a  lecal  disecLse^*^  &c.,  facts  presented  by  M» 
Christophers,  throu^h  the  London  Lancet  in  January,  1852. 

Dr.  L.,  iñ  the  article  from  which  we  qnote,  aims  most  of  his  argu- 
ments  against  the  ase  of  mercury  as  aprevenüve  of  secoTkdaay  syph- 
ilU^  reserving  the  right  to  use  it  in  some  instances  in  both  the^rtm^ 
ary  and  seaondary  stages.  But  in  this  his  argumenta  remind  us  of 
the  Paddy's  musket,  which  knocked  himself  over  more  efTectually 
than  the  game  aimed  at.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  remarks  help  to  con- 
firm  the  doctrines  of  the  Eclectic  school,  that  syphilia  in  all  of  its 
stages  can  be  treated  more  successfully  without,  than  with  mercuri- 
als. 

He  says,  '^  What  effect  has  mercury  in  preventing  secondary  sypb- 
ilis  7  It  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Has  it  any 
such  effect  1  *  *  We  are  certainly  unable  to  zwy  posüheiythat  we 
have  ever  eeen  one  case  rendered  proof  againgt  eecondary  syphüis  by 
taking  mercury\  while  we  can  give  srveral,  in  which  secondary  st/mp*- 
tome  were  ORIGINATED  BY  MERCURY,  and  a  number  in  which 
this  agent  materiaUy  aggravated  the  disease.  Indeed  we  haye  been 
struck  OA  examining  the  works  of  great  writers  and  lecturers  on 
syphihs,  with  the  fact  that  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  inntility  and 
injuriousness  of  mercury  when  nsed  as  an  preven  ti  ve,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  recorded  experience  of  those  who  practiced  and  advocated 
its  employment»  We  have  the  evidence  of  no  lesa  a  personage  than 
Rifíord  against  the  prophylactic  use  of  mercury  inyatleast^amajority 
of  cases  of  primary  syphilis;  and  constructive  evidence  almost  as 
strung  may  be  drawn  from  the.  writings  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mr. 
Guthrie,  Mr.  Listón,  ail  authorities  of  the  first  rank,  and  all  advo» 
cates  of  mercury.  While  the  testimony  of  those  opposed  to  ¿he  nao 
of  mercury  is,  of  course,  stiil  stronger.  To  mention  only  a  few  in- 
stances, for  we  have  not  the  time,  and  would  not  presume  to  ask  tb« 
space  10  sum  up  al  the  evidence  which  is  at  our  dispoeal:  Mr.  Rose, 
an  English  army  surgeon,  treated  all  the  syphilitic  patients  which 
carne  under  his  charge  for  two  years,  (and  the  number  was  very 
lar^),  without  mercury.  Sir  B.  Brodie  says,  — 'I  saw  these  cásea, 
ana  every  now  and  then,  watched  their  progresa  uvith  him  (ÜJr* 
Rose).  Every  sore  upon  the  organs  of  generation  was  cured  under 
his  management,  without  the  aid  of  this  agenf  (mercury).  '  Many 
of  the  patients,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^never  had  secondary  wmptomsf 
which  may,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  sore  not  having  been  ven- 
ereal.  In  some  cases,  where  secondary  symptoms  appeared,  they  were 
slight,  in  others  severo,  exhibiting  their  usual  character.  Whatever 
they  were,  they  yidded  without  mercury.  Other  army  surgeona 
repeated  these  experiments,  and  arrived  at  tho  same  resulta.'    'With 
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respect,  however,  to  recoverj  from  syphilis/  Sir  Benjamín  contin- 
úes, 'without  the  aid  of  mercnry,  I  do  not  believe  yon  can  apply  s 
rale  drawn  from  the  observation  of  what  occurs  in  sokliers  to  Bocietj 
at  large.'  Neyertheless,  the  valuable  testímony  of  Sir  &  Brodie  in 
this  case  proyes  thi8  much,  that  secondary  symptoms  did  not  come 
on  more  frequently  in  theae  cases  than  among  thoee  treated  by  lne^ 
oury.  Mr.  Newbigging,  physiciaiv  to  a  venereal  hospital  in  Edin- 
biirgh,  treated  upwards  of  six  handred  cases  without  mercury,  and  he 
draws  the  fdlowing  conclusions  from  his  trial:  Ust  That  the  veih 
«real  disease  is  curable  without  the  empioyment  of  mercury.  2d, 
That  the  duration  of  treatment  is  shorter  than  when  mercury  is  em- 
ploy/ed*  Andy  3d,  That  the  cases  of  secondory  symptoms  6U{>eryeiH 
ing  after  the  simple  method,  are  lessfrequent  and  not  so  serious  in 
tbeir  nature  as  under  the  mercurial  system.' 

We  have  said  that  mercury  orignates  the  symptoms  usnaUy  at- 
tributed  to  secondary  syphilis,  and  aggravates  them  when  they  are 
present :  and  we  now  present  some  examples,  not  only  from  ourows 
experience,  but  from  that  of  the  celebrated  authorities  before  alluded 
lo.  Sir  Benjamín  Brodie  says,  in  criticísing  Mr.  Rose's  treatment, 
« I  know  that,  in  patients  treated  by  meroury,  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  disease  of  the  bones  than  there  was  in  Mr.  Rose's  patients, 
to  whom  it  was  not  exhibited;  and  I  know  that  when  giren  for  liver 
4M>mplaints,  and  for  diseased  testicles,  it  may  produce  nodes.'  Mr. 
Listón  says:  '  Long  continuance  of  a  mercurial  course  predisposes 
to  periostitis;  and  exposure  to  cold,  while  a  patient  is  undergoing 
that  medicine,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  periostitis.'  In  Jannaryi  1851, 
Ihere  were  two  cases  of  nodes  under  my  charge  in  ward  3  of  the 
marine  building  of  the  New  York  Hospital :  one,  a  very  respeotable 
tniddle-affed  Scotchman^  named  McKennon,  had  large  nodes  on  his 
sknll,  lie  strongly  asserted  his  innocence  of  any  venereal  taint,  and 
there  were  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  ibund  on  his  boídy.  He  stated  that 
he  had  suflfered  an  attack  of  fever  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that 
he  had  been  dosed  with  immense  quantities  of  calóme! — teaspoonful 
dosesl  The  otber  patient  was  a  boatman  on  the  Hudson,  ana  an  oM 
aequaintance  in  the  hospital,  being  a  notorious  votary  of  Venas.— 
He  had  been  twice  treated  for  the  primary  disease  in  the  hospital,  aod 
both  times  by  mercury  carríed  to  the  usual  eztent,  with  a  view  to 
pravent  secondary  attacks.  He  had  large  nodes  on  his  tibia,  and 
ene  on  the  left  ulna.  Both  these  cases  were  treated  in  the  same 
Hdanner :  that  is,  by  the  intemal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  po* 
taaaiam,  and  the  local  application  of  the  tinct  of  iodine,  and  botk 
peifeotly  recorered.  These  are  instruotive  cases  2  one  showing  that 
wisromty  is  oapaiU  of  gwAng  rus  to  aymptoffts  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  ascríbea  to  secondary  syphdUs ;  the  other,  that  tbe  same 
symptoms  ma^  occur  after  primary  syphihs  has  been  treated  bv  mep- 
cary  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  I  In  tbe  latter  oase,  it  is  IMPOS- 
filBLE  TO  8AY  WHETHER  THE  APPECTION  IS  SYPH- 
iUTIC  OR  MERCURIAL. 

Here  is  anothor  case  in  pokit    Patrick  <7Bríen,  a  healthy-looking 
Itishmaní  aged  U,  uoder  trealmmt  in  waid  U,  ouún  building,  fot 
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sypbilitic  ulceration  of  the  throat  of  a  scvere  character,  was  thor- 
oughly  mercnrialized  by  minute  doses  of  hydrarg.  bichlor.  and  by 
mercnriai  fnmígations.  After  he  had  been  in  this  condition  for  Bome 
dajs,  he  wasattacked  with  a  furious  secondary  iritis,  which  yielded 
completeij,  though  slowly,  to  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  medi- 
cine appears  to  have  the  power  of  countcracting  the  evil  eífects  of 
mercury.  We  not  nnfrequently  have  patients  return  to  the  hospital 
months  after  an  attack  of  primary  syphilis,  for  which  they  were  thor- 
oughij  mercurialized,  with  secondary  sjmptoms,  though  they  denj 
any  fresh  infection.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  that  never  have  taken 
mercury  in  the  primary  dtsease,  have  entirely  escaped  the  secondarv, 
at  least  for  two  or  three  years,  or  di  long  as  the  observation  of  the 
physician  has  extended. 

A  stirgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy  informa  me,  that  he  never  uses  mer- 
cury on  board  ship  in  any  tbrm  of  primary  syphilis,  and  he  rarely 
•ees  secondary  sjmptoms  ensue  during  the  voyage,  which  sometimeis 
extends  to  three  ycars. 

We  have  the  evidence  also  of  Si  r  Charles  Bell,  that  mercury  will 
give  rise  to  worse  symptoms  and  more  intractable  diseases  than  that 
which  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

We  object  to  the  employment  of  mercury  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms  on  six  grounds. 

First.  It  is  not  preved  that  it  ever  does  act  as  a  preventiva.  Ñor 
can  any  of  its  warmest  and  wisest  advocates  explam  how  or  why  it 
does  so  act !  1 

Seoandly.  It  i$  preved,  and  admltted  by  almost  all  writers  on 
mercury,  and  on  syphilis,  that  this  agent  not  orUy  o/ten  vrecipitaies 
and  aggra/vates  secondary  symptoms^  BÜT  ACTÜALLY  ORIGIN- 
ATEb  THEM,  or  produces  them  wTien  thejmmary  asease  tootdd 
not  have  done  so!  I 

Híirdl/y.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  oonstitutions  which  toilt 
not  bear  ihe  admdnistration  of  mercury  in  any  stoffe  of  the  disease; 
but  iniohich,  this  a^nt«  instead^  actvng  as  aremedy^  is  converted  in- 
to  a  poison^  and  it  %s  IMPOSSIBLE  for  the  most  astute  physician  to 
asoertain  that  such  an  idiosyncrasy  exists  trntil  the  evü  has  been  con- 
sutnmated  I ! 

Fonrthhf.  It  is  shown  by  the  researches  of  medical  writers  oo 
this  subject,  that  only  a  proportion  of  those  aflfected  with  primary 
syphilis  are  ever  troubled  with  secondary  symptoms  (one  in  ten,  ac- 
cordinj?  to  Guthríe).  Therefore  we  may  be  introdacing  a  danoerous 
and  ojten  vncontbollablb  aocnt  into  the  system,  to  ward  off  an 
evil  which  may,  with  strong  probability,  never  appcar. 

JFifthly.  We  think  that  it  is  shown,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
difierent  writers  on  syphilis,  even  those  who  employ  mercury  as  a 
prophylactic,  that  at  feast  as  many  recover  without  the  occurrence 
of  lecoAdary  symptoms,  when  mercury  is  not  employed  as  when  it 
isll 

Sixfhly*  If  we  employ  mercury  as  a  preventive,  we  never  can  be 
Bure  that  we  have  carried  our  mercurial  treatment  far  enougb,  or 
hat  we  have  not  carried  it  toe  far ;  for  it  is  admitted  on  all  sideé, 
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that  there  is  no  criterion.  Differeot  rules  are  gíven  by  each  ind¡?id- 
ual  writer.  It  is  too  often,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  '  A  certain 
number  of  dozens  of  pills,  a  certain  weight  of  mercurial  oiotment  is 
used,  and  tbat  is  the  whole  rule  of  many  practitioners.'  It  is  ad- 
mitted  by  most  writers,  that  píyalism  is  not  an  indication  that  the 
system  has  been  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  mercurial  infla- 
ence,  and  equally  so  that  no  defínite  period  of  time  can  be  laid  down, 
in  ^hich  the  constitution  may  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  añected, 
though  some  vcigue  general  rules  to  this  effect  are  gíven  by  most  of 
them. 

We  ^ain  this  much  by  not  employing  mercury  as  a  prophylac- 
tic.  We  curtail  the  average  duration  of  the  treatment  about  one- 
half,  for  a  chancro  can  often  be  healed,  and  an  incipient  bubo  díscusa- 
ed  in  one  or  two  wccks,  and  then  we  consider  the  patient  cured.— 
Whereas,  nnder  the  prophylactic  treatment,  he  must  femain  under 
medicine  six  weeks  longer;  and  he  must,  after  this,  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  his  diet  and  exposure  for  about  an  equal  length  of  time. 
In  the  one  case,  we  have  only  to  fear  the  after  effects  of  the  disease; 
in  the  other,  we  dread  not  only  thesc,  but  the  evils  of  a  mercurial 
cachexia,  which  are  worse,  or  of  both  combined  I !  *' 

That  is  so,  Doctor,  precisely  so,  and  upon  the  same  grounds  we 
have  long  objected  to  its  employment  in  all  cases.  It  is,  in  onr  opin- 
ion,  not  only  well  established  "that  there  are  constitutions  which  will 
not  bear  the  admini»tration  of  mercury  in  any  staob  af  düease^'* 
and  '*thatitis  impossible  for  the  most  astuto,  physician''.  to  detect 
such  peculiarities,  that  mercury  is  not  only  ^a  dangerous  and  often 
uncontrollable  agení^  which  ^^ag^avatea  aecondary  symptotM^^  aod 
''  gives  vise  to  symptoma  which  ü  ts  impossible  to  say  are  eyphilitíe  or 
mercurial;"  and  that  the  *^  certain  number  of  dozens  ot  pills,  and 
certain  weight  of  mercurial  ointment"  when  administered  aecundem 
artem^  under  the  prescribed  ''vague  general  rules,"  does  ''more  hann 
than  good/'  often  producing  or  aggravatin^  the  diseaae;  but  it  is 
also  well  established,  that  '^  the  venereal  dieeaee  la  curable  mthout 
mercury ^^'^  (even  in  such  cases  as  Dr.  L.  would  use  it,)  and  that,  too, 
in  a  ^^ahorter  space  of  time  than  when,  mercury  is  employed.  Theo 
where  is  the  least  apology  for  using  it?  There  is  none,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  such  men  as  Dr.  L.  labor  with  the  multitude  in  mak- 
mg  rapid  and  sure  the  flight  of  the  ''calomel  era.''  l.  a  n. 

Oíd  Sehool  LibezaUty,  and  Hew  Sohool  Hnnkerism. 

"  Reforme,"  says  one,  "  are  always  bom  outside  of  established  or- 
dcrs  and  systems  of  things."  We  may  add  that  they  grow,  take  shape, 
and  become  perfected,  outside  of  established  systems.  But  bow  if 
it  when  they  come  to  maturity  1  Why,  then,  consummated,  ñoish- 
ed,  as  they  are  found  to  be,  they  are,  all  at  once,  discovered  to  be 
now  a  part  of  the  established  order  of  things.  They  have  ceased  to 
be  Reformsy  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  worid's  received,  or  '*ortho* 
dox"  creed.  But  the  world's  "  orthodox  "  creed  is  now  in  ad  vanee 
of  what  it  was  ycars  or  centuries  since,  when  those  Reforma  were 
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first  projected.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  perfect  creed  ;  and  farther-eeeing 
eyes,  and  more  philasophic  brains,  are  even  then  busy  in  calching  the 
ideas  of  new  Reforms,  which  are  in  their  turn  to  run  the  same  course 
of  trial  and  perfection,  and  to  be  admitted  at  some  day  in  the  future, 
as  sections  re-revised,  in  the  world's  "  Code. " 

Por  Reform  is  not  Progresa^  any  more  than  the  individual  Polype 
is  the  great  coral  ¡slaiid.  Each  rolype  works, — all  the  millions  of 
Polypi-dom  are  working, — and  while  the  individual  workers  come 
and  go,  the  great  work, — the  upheaving  island, — grows  broader,  tow- 
ei-8  higher,  and  is  covered  with  a.dcnser  and  prouder  life  of  plant, 
bírd,  beast  and  Man.  This  is  Progress.  The  toils  of  the  single,  or 
associate  builders,  are  only  Reforms. 

Thus  we  see  that  Reforms  are  necessarily  short-lived  :  they  do 
their  work,  and  disappear.  But  Progress  is  the  endless  thread  into 
which  enter  the  sepárate  filamente  of  the  Ufe  and  labors  of  evcrr 
true  worker.  When  we  look  at  if,  there  is  not  a  dogma  in  the  world's 
creed  now,  however  háteful  and  hunkerish  it  may  look  to  some  of  us, 
but  is  in  reality  a  Reform  come  down  from  some  past  age.  The 
universal  opinión  is  but  a  tissue  of  Reforms.  The  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  many  of  these  Reforms,  however,  is,  that  they  did  not  de- 
parl  with  the  age  to  which  they  belonged!  They  were  Truth  once; 
as  before  that  they  were  Heresy  :  but  now  they  nave  outlived  their 
usefulness,  and  are  gray-headed,  limping,  garrulousZt^/ 

Let  US  apply  these  Truisms  to  the  Medical  Systems*  of  the  present 
day.  Allopathy  w¿w  a  Reform  :  men  rose  one  step  in  that, — from 
doing  little,  because  they  knew  little  ;  to  doins:  more,  because  they 
knew  more.  Whether  they  did  hettery  as  welí  as  more,  is  a  question 
that  begins  to  be  seriously  raised  at  this  day ;  because  men  are  com- 
ing  to  know  more  than  the  more  of  a  few  centuries  since. 

But  till  within  a  few  years,  Allopathy,  as  a  system,  has  not  been 

Erogressive.  As  a  Science,  it  has  been  so ;  and  as  a  system  it  has 
een  constantly  enlarging — growine  broader, — but  not  progressing, 
— ^going  forward.  None  are  too  bhnd  to  see  the  diíTerence  hcre  sta- 
ted  ;  ñor  are  AHopathisls  likely  to  deny  the  facts  ;  yet  they  constant- 
ly imply  a  contrary  assurance,  when  they  deny  íhe  assertions  of  Re- 
formers  cf  the  present  day,  and  point  to  their  advancement  in  Ther- 
apeiitics,  as  evidence  of  their  ürogression.  But  merely  substituting 
^  more,  for  a  less,  efficient  heafmg  agent,  is  not  progress.  All  that 
18  enlargcment  Progress  is  the  elevation  of  an  entire  system  of 
^eans  from  a  lower,  less  bcneficent  principie  of  action,  to  one  that  is 
higher,  truer,  so  to  speak,  and  more  philanthropic.  Men  may  add 
f^ct  to  fact  in  a  system,  as  the  snow-oall  at  the  mountain^s  top  adds 
layer  to  layer  over  its  surface  ;  and  the  result  may  be  in  the  former 
case,  as  in  the  latter,  but  a  gigantic  avalanche  that  plunges  lower  and 
lower  as  it  grows,  and  burles  everything  in  its  track.  But  none  will 
l>oa8t  of  such  progress. 
Allopathy  is  now,  however,  becoming  **  divided,"  not  "against,* 

*For  medical  syetems  there  are»  in  spite  of  the  great  Aü-tn^fing  of  Allopathy,  Dr.  Wm. 
l^sxvell  Wood,  who,  when  he  decUred  that  there  can  be  **but  on9  SysUm,**  for^^ets  that 
he  means.  bnt  one  Science,  of  Medicine.  Thcro  are  as  many  ajstem:!  m  there  are  funda- 
iiAntaU/  diCíerent  raüonaleB  of  medical  practice. 
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bul  withln  itself.  While  some  ín  its  ranks  are  stationairy,  many 
more,  and  among  them  the  brightest  ligbts  of  the  Profession,  are  be- 
coming  reallj  progressive.    I  shall  return  to  this  thought  presenüy. 

Hoineopathy  is  a  Reform.  Whetber  tbia  system  has  withÍD  itself 
clements  of  progress,  also,  otbers  can  better  decide  tban  myself. 

Tbomsonism  was  a  Reform.  Notonly,  however,  was  its  fouoda- 
tion  narrow  and  ill-Iaid,  as  every  cultivator  of  trae  science  and  souod 
sense  must  testify,  but,  strange  'to  say,  its  advócales  bave  ever  been 
too  much  opposed  to  change,  (wbich  is  necessary  to  all  progreseioD,) 
and  tbey  still  openly  clin^  with  religious  tenacity  to  the  crude  dog- 
mas of  their  founder,  and  bis  immedíate  co-workers.  No  revolutioa 
ever  nceded  revolutionizing  at  so  early  a  day,  as  Tbomsonism.  That 
work  we  see  begun  in  tbe  Physo-Medical  System  ;  a  great  advaoce 
on  tbe  parent  system. 

Hydropatby  t^  a  Reform.  Fortuítonsly,  perbaps, — perbaps  ne- 
cessarily, — Hydropatby  bas  drawn  into  its  ranks  from  tbe  fírst  a  class 
of  minds  tbe  vory  opposite  of  those  wbo  embraced  Thomsonism.  It 
has  allured  tbe  radical,  tbe  Image-breakcrs  among  tbe  treasures  of 
antiquity,  tbe  investigating;,  tbe  onward-reachinff,  and  bence,  as  a 
System,  as  fast  as  progresa  is  possible,  tbis>  it  woiHd  seem,  should  be 
progressive. 

Eclectícism  is  a  Reform.  But  like  Allopatby,  Eclccticism  is  dlvi* 
ded  witbin  itself ;  and  ibr  tbe  same  reason.  Eclectícism  contaioa 
wítbin  itself  botb  conservativo  and  radical  minds.  It  is,  practically, 
a  broad  system,  Iiínging  on  one  side  upon  Áliopatby  and  Tbomson- 
ism, on  tbe  otber,  upon  Hydropatby,  and  farther  still,  upon  Expec- 
tancy,  and  the  "  grace  of  God." 

It  is  a  serious  question,  now,  whetber  Eclectícism,  as  it  is  popularly 
understood,  embraced,  and  defended,  does  contaln,  and  is  to  contaio, 
enougb  of  tbe  elemenls  of  Progresa  to  renew  its  valué  and  trulhful- 
ness  witb  each  succeeding  ccntury,  and  so  constitute  a  nucleus  for  the 
true  system  of  future  times, — or  whetber  it  wíU  satisfy  itself  with  the 
short-líved  work  of  reform  ing  tbe  abuses  existing  at  the  period  of  its 
birtb,  and  be  left  to  be  superseded  at  no  distant  day  by  (ruer  TmlK 
and  swcpt  into  the  ffrave  with  so  many  dead  systems  of  the  past.— 
üpon  this  question,  I  bave  my  hopes,  and  my  fcars,  as  bave,  probabiy, 
many  wbo  are  endcavoring  to  solve  it.  Witbout,  bowever,  attempt- 
in^  a  solution  of  it  at  this  time,  I  shall  cióse  this  randoming  article 
i»rith  a  few  tbougbts  more  directly  growing  out  of  my  text. 

It  necds  but  a  glance  at  the  writings,  and  a  slight  acquaintanoc  witb 
the  Practitioners,  of  tbe  Allopathic  School,  at  tbe  present  day,  toaa- 
snre  us  of  tbe  fact  that  a  decided  progresa  is  takmg  place,  in  large 
portions,  at  least,  of  tbe  ranks  of  that  ancient  fraternity.  The  Allo- 
patbic  scntiment  of  our  country  and  tbe  worid,  is  being  new-shaped, 
tempered,  liberalized. 

ín  tbe  tone  of  the  standard  works  of  that  School,  we  see  a  decided 
aávance  upon  that  of  a  half-century,  or  even  a  single  decade  since. 
How  vastly  more  mild  the  treatment  prescribcd  by  Wood,  than 
thatby  Eberle,  or  Mackintosh.  Hoiii^much  leas  dependence  is  placed 
by  tbe  latter  on  tbe  Lancct,  Opium,  and  Mercury,    How  much  more 
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'OÍcareful  éUscriminaiian  and  ansMua  caution  markB  all  our  more  re- 
cent authorlties  of  the  Oíd  Scliool»  as  to  the  preciae  stages,  complica- 
iioDs,  phases,  and  diatheses  under  which  a  ffivea  diaease  may  show 
itself,  when  it  will,  or  will  not,  be  safe  or  alTowable  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  the  '^  heroic  remedies."  Tbis  i»  a  very  noticeable  feature  of 
all  their  writings  at  tbis  day  ;  and  it  is  sigoificant  of  mnch  good.  The 
Lancet,  which  once  eleamed  with  a  deadiy  light  over  the  wholebroad 
región  of  febrile,  innammatory  and  convulsire  diseases,  and  the  en* 
tire  category  of  injuries,  is  now  restrícted  bere»  andutterly  disallow- 
ed  tbere,  and  is  ia  all  its  operations  so  *'  cabin'd,  críbb'd,  coofined," 
that,  had  tbe  poor  tbing  sense,  it  woald  be  likely  to  abandon  tlie  med- 
ical armametUarium  at  once,  in  sbame  of  its  utter  fall.  So,  too,  Opinm 
and  Tartar  Emetic  sink  in  tbe  general  estimation  ;  and  Mercmry,  ooa« 
tracled  in  all  its  operations,  is  threatened  with  tbe  entíre  loss  of  the 
domains  of  Scrofula  and  Syphilis  1  Meanwbile  the  introduction  of 
medicaments  and  measures  origínating  With  tbe  Tbomsonian,  Ecleo- 
tic,  and  Hydropathic  Schools,  has  had  a  happy  effectin  ameliorating 
the  oíd  practice. 

Perbaps  tbe  most  marked  of  all  tbese  improrements  is  the  intro- 
duction oí  water  so  extensi  vely  into  the  appliances  of  Surgery.  Mean- 
wbile we  see  Dr.  Beacb's  Anti-Bilious  Pbysic  cleverly  imitated,  as 
a  substitute  for  Blue  Filis  ;  Calomel  scouted,  and  Podopbyllin  exalt- 
ed,  in  Yellow  Fever ;  a  Hydropathic  article  of  ultra  stamp,  admitted 
into  the  pn^es  of  tbe  Boston  Medical  Journal ;  tbe  scientifíc  Editor 
of  the  Baílalo  Medical  Journal  cautioning  bis  bretbrenagainst  ''mon- 
uroeutalism  ; ''  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Med¡co*Cbirarg.  Review, 
in  Science  and  standin^  tbe  first  in  tbe  Englisb  Language,  leading  off 
in  the  crusade  against  hlind  '^  heroism  "  in  treatment,  and  adrocating 
tbe  mildest  measures,  and  the  constant  introduction  of  reforms ! — 
Tbese  are  cbeering  indications,  surely. 

It  is  true,  tbcre  are  marked  exceptions  to  tbis  general  spirit  of 
^wakening  liberality.  It  is  true  tbat  our  own  quiet,  inland  citv  boasts 
its  Sangrado. — ^a  physician,  whose  ñame,  if  it  were  not  N—— — , 
sbould  be  Pblebotomy, — ^and  its  Paracelsus  too,  a  regular^  walking 
synonym  tbr  Calomel  I  But  tbese  men  are  growing  scarce, — **rariB 
w)e$  in  terrisy^ — ^and  we  are  not  sure  but  Barnum  promises  to  livé 
long  enoush  to  make  a  smart  speculation  yet  out  of  tbe  last  of  the 
HeroicalsT  We  will  freely  give  a  "quarter"  to  see  bim  ;  and  so, 
(we  vouch  for  it,)  will  many  of  bis  own  Itving  bretbren.  I  think,  not- 
withstanding  tbese  exceptions,  here  and  there  to  be  encountered,  the 
fríends  of  Medical  Reform  everywbere  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the 
fact  of  tbis  deoided,  universal  movement  in  favor  of  a  milder,  safer, 
more  cautious  medication  ;  and  surely  all  iriends  of  humanity  will 
rejoice  in  view  of  sucb  knowledge,  and  will  feel  disposed  to  ffive  all 
due  credit  to  tbose  who  are  thus  magnanimously  breaking  throuah 
the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and  without  the  ñame,  aecuring  the  8ui>' 
stancG,  of  Reform  and  Frogress  la  Medicine. 

The  brief  experience  of  tbe  Editors  of  tbis  Journal,  has  given  tbem 
many  opportunities  of  witnessing  exempUfications  of  the  increasíng' 
liberality  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.    We  have  tbe  ñames  of  a 
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goodty  ntimber  of  AUopatbic  physicians,  and  those  in  good  standing, 
on  our  Bubscription  list.  Our  Journal  has  received  a  friendly  recog- 
nition  tbrough  the  pages  of  contcmporaries  of  that  Scbool.  We  have a 
large  and  increaeing  list  of  ExcTianges;  including  some  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive  and  mostvaluableof  tbeJournals  andReprintaof  ourcountry. 
We  shall  give  a  list  of  these  at  some  future  time.  We  would  oot 
boast ;  but  simply  deeire  to  acknowledge  favors,  and  return  our  thaob 
for  the  kind  and'favorable  considera tion  Ve  have  almost  nniversally 
met  with,  at  the  hands  of  our  brethren  of  the  Allopathic  School. 

It  is  needlees  to  say,  however,  that,  at  the  same  time  that  we  make 
tbese  acknowledgements,  we  remain  noless  opposed  to  what  have  beea 
considered  by  us  as  errors  in  Allopathy,  than  ever.  We  confees  to 
no  greater  amiiation  of  medical  theories,  or  harmony  of  medical  prao 
tice,  ihan  heretofore.  Bnt  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  a  blind  prejp- 
dice  and  self-interest  are  evidently  lees  inñuential  than  heretofore,  in 
shaping  the  course  of  our  rivals ;  and  that  while  they  and  we  must 
disagree,  there  is  hope  that  we  all  may  yet  come  togetber  on  terms 
of  courtesy,  friendship,  and  admitted  equality. — But  the  subjectgrows 
npon  my  hands,  and  I  must  leave  it  abruptiy  for  the  present      a. 

(to  BB  OONTIirVBD.) 
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TsANSAonoifs  or  thv  National  Eolkotio  Mbdioal  Assooiation,  at  ite  Annual  meetinf 
heM  at  Rocheater,  N.  Y.,  Majr  llth,  1852,  together  wi{h  tbe  accepted  reporta  presentía 
hj  the  iiiembera.  Rocheater :  publiahed  hy  firaatoa  Darrow,  1853;  Sro.  pp.  173.  (fion 
tbe  publiaJier.) 

We  would  like  to  afibrd  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  handsome 
and  valuable  book,  now  offered  to  their  notice  with  the  above  tille.— 
It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  assemblage  of  liberal  and 
progressive  minds  from  various  parte  of  the  country,  in  the  capacitj 
of  a  National  Convention,  would  bring  together,  elicit  and  develope 
facts  and  principies,  suflicient  both  in  number  and  interest,  for  publica- 
tion  in  book  form.  That  this  is  now  well  known  to  bo  trne  in  the 
instance  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kational  Eclectic  Medical  Associ* 
ation,  we  need  scarcely  assure  such  as  were  deprived  of  attendance.— 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  matter,  and  the  Committee  of  Publication 
have  executed  their  task  with  caro  and  honor. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedíngs  of  each  session  are  first  given,  to* 

gsther  with  interesting  letters  and  reporta  from  absent  memberB.— 
ollowin^  these  is  the  annual  address  by  Prof.  O.  Da  vis,  a  produc- 
tion  highly  creditable  to  its  autlíor.  Various  Reports  npon  Obstetv 
rics, — Surgery , — Medical  Statistics, — Medical  Literature, — The  Cir- 
culation  \  its  producin^  forces,  and  its  relations  to  health, — Materia 
Medica  and Therapeutics, — Chcmistry, — Eclecticismo  whatit  ¡s,  and 
what  it  may  be,  and  a  Circular  Address  to  Eclectics  throughont  the 
United  States,  from  the  committee  apnointed  by  the  Convention.— 
The  Reporta  are  highly  instructive  ana  practica!  in  their  character, 
though  many  of  them,  it  appears,  were  prepared  wíthout  view  of  pub- 
lication. 
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We  may  say  the  Report  upon  the  Circulation,  &c.,  is  of  rare  in- 
terest  The  subject  oí  the  natnre  and  source  of  the  various  forcea 
concerned  in  the  circulation,  is  eliciting  at  this  time,  throughout  the 
profession,  more  discussion  than  any  other  one  connected  wlth  med- 
ical science,  and  no  Essay  extant  will  afford  so  much  lisrht  upon,  and 
80  fully  elucídate  the  intricacies  and  established  facts  relating  there- 
to,  as  the  last  mentioned  report  by  Dr.  Reuben.  It  contains  a  review 
of  "  Mrs.  Willards's  Theoír,"  with  a  very  convincing  expose  of  its 
ieveral  errors,  and  particularly  of  the  disposition  common  to  her  and 
most  of  the  physiologists,  to  refer  the  circulation  to  a  single  forcé. — 
The  faify  sensible  and  scientific  manner  in  which  this  subject  is  pre- 
sented,  aside  from  the  large  amount  of  other  important  matter  con- 
tained  in  the  work,  makes  it  highly  dcsirable  that  it  should  fínd  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  everv  physician  in  our  country,  as  well  as 
many  others  interested  in  physiological  and  medical  science. 

Those  living  at  a  distance  may  secure  the  work  free  of  postare 
from  Eraatus  Darrow,  or  the  Publishers  of  the  E.  J.  of  Medicino,  by 
a  remittance  of  only  fifty  cents. 

WiLxniioii's  Pavilt  Mbdioal  Peactiob,  in  one  Tolume.  By  G.  E.  WilkÍDiion,  M.  D.,— 
Cincinnati :  publihhed  bj  M.  Swank,  M.  D.,  1852 ;  8to.  pp.  433  (from  the  publisher.) 

This  work  has  been  placed  upon  our  table  for  notice.  It  gives  oi- 
tensibly,  Ist,  An  examination  ot  the  Áliopathic  System  of  Medicine, 
2nd,  The  fundamental  principies  of  the  Botanic  Practico,  3d,  Theory 
and  Practicc  of  Botanic  Medicine,  4th,  Vegetable  Materia  Medica, 
5th,  Pharmacy,  6th,  Brief  remarks  on  Conception,  Pregnancy,  and 
diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  children.  When  tried  by  Áliopathic 
witnesses,  judges  and  jury,  the  author  fínds  the  Oíd  School  practica 
uncertain,  absurd,  and  destructivo,  and  condemns  it,  without  commen- 
dation  to  mercy,  either  human  or  Divine.  The  chapters  upon  various 
diseases  and  remedies  are  brief,  evidently  writtcn  under  verj  unfavor- 
able  circumstances,  and  by  one  who  should  make  ''nonnblushingpre- 
tensions  to  science."  FoT/amüies  who  may  wish  for  Itttle  more  than 
a  smattering  of  botanic  practico,  ii  is  evidently  desígncd,  and  to  such 
we  can  commend  it. 

Ooo  iK  DiSBASc.  OE  THV  MAinruTATio^cR  op  Dmioü  nv  MoBBrp  PeiiroiCBírA.  By  James 
F.  Duncan,  M.  D ,  Phywciau  to  8ir  P.  Dun's  Hospital,  Dublin.  Philadelphia :  lindBay 
A  Blakiston,  1862  ;  12mo.  pp,  23*2.  (froui  the  publishers.) 

This  work  is  troly  unique  in  its  character.  and  is  not  less  single  in 
its  kind  than  superior  in  its  excellence.  The  author  analyzes  the 
phenomena  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  human  body,  with  much  sys- 
tem,  and  in  showing  the  evidencesof  desi^n,  contrivance  and  benefi- 
cence,  he  fails  not  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  Divine  wisdom  there- 
in  displayed.  The  processes  of  preservalion  and  reparation  are  beauti- 
fally  illustrated.  It  is  made  clear  that  visitations  of  sickness  are  not 
casual  occurrences,  ñor  punishments  specially  inflicted  from  Divine 
wrath,  and  also  that  the  "  vis  medicatrix  naturcB ''  as  manifested  in 
the  processes  of  preservation  and  reparation,  is  not  the  result  of  a 
**blind  chance  working  in  the  dark,  but  of  an  intelligent  cause  presi- 
ding  over  and  directing  its  operations, "  and  thou^  a  law  origin- 
ally  implanted  in  the  constitution,  gives  no  less  proof  of  design 
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x'\   .^^arvolcnre.     Maoj  diseases  are  shown  to  Olostrate 
*.*\:.:;.uJ  truths;  pl.vsiciansEDdpatients  are  admooiahed  of  the 
ii¿:  ii.  wiiiiii  t]k'\  fi!jiiuJd  meet  Lheir  bodily  afflictíons,  and  tbe  Trbolc 
wori.  d:*clart»í»  ii*  cuthcir  inieDcctuallj  aad  relígioaslj  qoakfied  ibr 
iufc  uisL    For  sale  bj  E.  Darrow.  u.  c-  »u 
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(  ?f'>/  •«  iN  Jéorktssnr. — ^Tbe  epidemic  whích  has  occasaaned  ogbí- 

«iiitíraiíit*  t'xr.ÍTt»m«nt  io  our  rity  and  TÍcmity,  has  a]mo¿.t  entirelr  aúf- 

fiidt*d.    Fiir  t^omt^thing  more  thaD  a  week  past  ( \ug.  2&üu)  tbe  nna- 

Iht  of  rases  mH-tftí^dio  ihe  Bnard  of  Health  has  ranped  onhr  frwa 

i.»ur  ii>  nrrive  dalir,  deatks»  tiro  tofire,  daíiv.     Thougb  occasionite 

a  nji>rtiLi:y  ve*rr  az>c\«mn>an  to  oor  osoaJIj  healthy  city»  the  instaiieei 

ic  whjr.b  ibvwe  i>f  temperare  and  othennse  prodent  haliits  harc  li«a 

Ar:firj..rd,  arir  rrij  raiys.     I;  ís  abaodantir  piaio,  that  for  its  rkliiDi» 

ibí  s.'^L^urr-t*  i>tr«  ererrihiiur  here.  as  eísewhere,  to  filih,  and  itti 

Tvnif  ri£:\-!$  la  diuik:i2^  aM  eating;  to  which  mnst  be  aodea 

uficT  of  TiitT  i&roet«  acJ  a  few  other  qaackish  measnres  of  treaUnraU 

1 :4(r  uuseaiwv  saiw^r  the  raticoal  treatment  of  the  EcIecticSckMtoL  has 

bif  ¿«  fs-Nioi  renr  managealne.     Tbe  resalts  of  the  £clectic  jurwcúce 

her^^  *i^X'C  :».>  rerló^  the  statisiics  heretofore  giren  io  odwr  cties. 

B«il  i<  v«  u  a3r«  haré  beea  lost  whea  taken  before  the  staure  c<f  cal> 

laifn^e  ;  ajad  io  a  feír  iostances,  cases  haré  been  raised  eresafier  tbey 

had  b^>xne  púlsele:?»;  and  other  srmptuais  of  collapse  ^tm^piiL     We 

iiiay  úná  room  in  a  fulore  number  oí  the  JoamaL  tl*r  aa  JEtjmái  sí 

soaio  o(  the  foolish  phtlosophy  and  fatal  practice  of  a  lev 

ai  and  competitory  brethren,  which  has  come  under  oor 

JfeJ'rdl  Schoftld. — The  Idst  course  of  lectores  ín  the  Wl»^x^í¿r  Jiid- 

ical  Col  I  (je  was  well  attended.     The  Institution  eviaces  ic-rhíu:-- 

ity  and  growlng  interest     Prof.  I*.  Reuben  has  accep:^  ü>e  Cia-r 

ot  Materia  Módica  and  Hydro-Therapeutics.     It  is  decíied  lo  m« 

only  a  S|>ring  Se^síon  each  year. — ^Theiíl  JÍ.List':*^*'^    r  CÍ.-wímjS 

reports  212    Matricúlales  for  the  kst  Wlnter  asi  Sirls:;  Sessrss. 

New  incuiubents  of  Chaire  are  recently  announc^ni  m  píace  of  Pr  i 

L    G.    Jones,    Sanders,    and    Freeman. — ^The     Amaictm    R  •'.--. 

3r*íilical  InMituU  of  I/.hIsHIU  has  reorsaaized.   and  adrertize»  a 

Wiarer  S -ssif^     C.  J.  Chiids,  M.  D.,  is  Dtraa  of  the  Facultr.— Tm 

S.jcor.d  Atiaual  Ancouncement  and  Cata!  r:ie  vi  Student»  oí*  the  £^ 

;'íy^/^    J'I^  ^íur.tl    CAÍ  z^  of  P€iu^^i,l : 2m.]a  La*  tnH^I<»  ¡ts  appearacct. 

1  --  :-*  5h  rw%^  tor  the  ilst  ^t:5s:.3L  a  list  v  f  ¿ixteea  coatrícnLites and  \.^ 

s^r-i  i  j:  ites  ;  íl  i  ascures  tne  f  -':  lie  that  ihe  Ccllege  has  pasaed  its  ¿xn 

'^^  V'tr     ^^  ^-"~y  of  ¿X  prvfe»:r5  is  ajrjs^runcíd.     Feesw  •12;00  :'r 

^.fc.-c:  ^V::\s*:^^;  Or:LÍ-itic-,»23cOa— <\.4:,-tií  jrei/;--a¿  Tí/i'^^^ 

f^*  3*-*  x:a:cr-fc:  in  ir.tt:re¿u  tlcr  cc^lseás  of  instmction»  and  ciar- 

iurí-c  ;t:»i  r.^rer  of  j -rlls;,    hs  Faczútnr  and  friendo  were  nevtr  lar 

Jcrrui:^  r..:rí  ¿it::^,^:^  fV^  ¿^  -.¿rxiaeaüs  iuterests  of  the  in^ticutioo, 

^^  -:iu>  T.M:  T  r.?w  i£i  .Oi  5tji?::ts  who  have  aesured  os  of  ibeir 

-/    ¿.i.'-n   ,  ..  ^;  ^"-j 'Xjjí^^sí^crntwP^Cciorsyandproiiiiaea '•better 
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A  Strange  Appeíite, — The  Baton  Rouge  Gazette  tells  of  a  negro 
who  was  fast  wasting  away,  and  became  a  mere  skeleton,  and  all  hope 
of  saving  hitn  was  given  up,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  addicted 
to  eating  rags.  He  would  eat  his  clothesy  blankets,  and  every  des* 
cription  of  doth  ;  would  even  sell  his  rations  for  oíd  clothes  to  eat. 
Large  pieccs  of  woolen,  cottonade,  &c.,  were  taken  from  him.  Since 
depríved  of  them,  he  has  become  quite  strong  and  healthy. 

Operations  for  Carvoer, — The  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal 
CoUege  of  Surgeons,  (Mr.  Pagel,)  in  a  lecture  upon  '*Malignant  Tu* 
morsy "  made  the  startling  annoancement,  that  persona  operated  upon 
for  cáncer,  died,  upon  an  average,  thirteen  months  sooner  of  their 
disease  iban  those  who  were  not  operated  upon.  The  average  was 
taken  from  upwards  of  sixty  cases,  at  the  same  time  omitting  all  those 
who  died  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation.  Is  not  this  an- 
other  virtual  admission  that  tKe  Oíd  School  treatment  of  cáncer  is 
worse  thao  useless  \  How  many  there  are  who  make  the  knife  their 
oniy  reiiance,  and  declare  to  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  opera* 
tion,  that  nothing  else  can  be  done. 

Tnsanüy — its  bearing  en  some  of  the  JSlemerUé  of  Ciinlizaiion. — 
The  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  population  in  various  civilized 
countries,  as  ffiven  in  a  French  Medical  Journal,  is  as  foUows  : — In 
New  Yorky  lln  721  ;  in  England,  1  in  783  ;  in  Scotland,  1  in  563  ; 
in  France,  1  in  1000 ;  in  italy,  1  in  4879.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
least  common  wbere  there  is  a  predominanceof  agriculturalists, and 
wbere  intemperance  and  other  vices  are  the  least  prevalent. 

Suspensión  of  Oum-Hesins. — When  it  is  desirable  to  add  gum  as- 
afoetida,  gum  myrrh,  and  other  gum*rcsins  to  enemas,  &c.,  M.  Pouliuc 
recommends  incorporatine  then),  first,  wíth  swcet  almond  oil,  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  or  thirly  drops  of  the  oil  to  a  drachm  of  the 
gums. 

Extract  of  Red  Clover  Blossoms  for  Tetter. — Dr.  Donis  recom- 

"  mends,  through  the  Nashville  Jouinal  of  Medicine,  the  ext.  of  red 

Iclover  blossoms  for  the  cure  of  the  various  forms  of  tetter,  he  hav- 

•tng  used  it  with  success  for  five  years.     He  applies  it  twice  a  day 

''for  several  days,  washing  the  parts  clean  before  its  apph'cation.     If 

It  occasions  much  burning,  follow  with  the  stramonium  ointment. 
'If  on  the  head.  the  prowth  of  hair  is  encouraged  by  sponging  with 

Cologne  and  whiskey. 

JEcUcticism  in  Canadá, — We  are  frequently  rcceiving  most  en- 
couraging  accounts  of  the  success  of  Eclectic  practitioners  in  Can- 
adá. Nearly,  if  not  all  these,  ha  ve  given  their  confidence  and  sup- 
port,  heartily,  thusfar,  to  Central  Medical  College,  and  now  ñndsat* 
isfactory  assurances  that  these  have  not  been  misplaced.  It  is  hoped 
that  neither  unwarrantable  pretensions,  intrigue,  or  solicitations  are 
neccssary  to  retain  for  C.  M.  College  the  patronage  extended  in  the 
paet,  by  the  liberal  portion  of  the  profession  in  the  Queen's  Domain. 

L.  c.  D* 
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HÍBcellany. 

Unintentional  Ixjusticb. — An  article  on  the  Hydropathic  Treal- 
ment  of  Enteritis  was  copied  into  our  pages  laBt  month,  withont  an 
ackno  wledgement  that  it  was  taken  from  tbe  Bostón  Medical  and  Sarg- 
ical  Journal.  Tfais  was  wrong  ;  bul  it  was  not  designed.  We  wish 
to  deal  honorably  by  all  our  contemporaries,  and  to  give  dne  credít 
for  ali  we  borro w  from  them.  Especial ly  do  we  set  too  highly  by 
the  Journal  just  mentioned,  willingly  to  defraud  it  of  a  particle  of 
its  just  dues.  We  hope  to  read  our  proof-sheets  in  future  with  less 
fog  about  our  optics.  We  think  a  similar  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
some  who  come  to  our  pages  for  matter,  would  be  highly  commend- 
ablel 

AvoiD  Tkchnioalities — technical  marks,  understood  only  by  the 
initiated,  and  ^'  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  as  much  aspossible.  Frícods, 
who  write  for  our  pages,  this  is  our  earnest  request.  Perhaps  you 
think  the  Edítors  need  this  admonition,  personally.  Very  well,  thenf 
there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  set  us  an  cxcellent  exaraple  I  .  And  re- 
mcmber,  I  have  only  saíd, ''as  much  aspossible."  There  are  cases 
in  which  technicalities  are  unavoidable.  * 

When  we  take  articles  from  the  medical  Periodicals  of  the  day, 
technicalities  constitute  our  greatest  difficulty.     Some  of  the  rou*fh 

E laces  of  Hog-Greco-Latinity  we  smooth  down  as  well  as  we  can  ; 
ut  time,  patience,  and  margín  fail  us,  to  do  all.  But  when  our  friends 
write  for  our  pages,  they  wiil  iind  it  easier  to  write  straight-forward 
Anglo- American,  as  near  as  medicine  will  allow  of  it, — our  friend 
Typo  will  be  grateful,  and  the  Reader  will  give  us  all, — Writer,  Typo, 
and  Editor, — ^greater  credit,  becauso  he  knows  what  he  has  becn  pe* 
rusing. 

Medical  Reform  can  afford  to  speak  English,  for  she  has  "Iota"  of 
frfends  who  use  that  noble  language !  Again  Medical  Reform  de- 
pends  for  her  support  and  fínal  triumph,  not  on  the  ignorance^  but  on 
the  inteiligence  of  the  people.     Think  of  that  I 

CoNTRIBÜTIONS  THANKFÜLLY  RECEIVED. Wc  belicve  WC  liaVC  bceO 

able  to  furnlsh  our  Rcaders  some  most  excellent  articles  in  the  way 
of  selected  matter  ;  but  we  always  like  to  furnish  them  a  good  quota 
of  sound  original  Eesays.  We  have  been  thusfar  fuvored  with  afair 
supply  ;  and  we  Lope  for  an  increasing  líst  in  the  future.  Let  us 
have  articles,  ye  who  are  **  ready  writers," — theoretical  orpractical, 
experimental  or  descriptivo.  Pleasc  send  on  your  strong  "cases." 
In  fact,  we  like  to  hear  from  all  our  subscribers,  over  and  over  again; 
and  60  we  say  write — write  any thing, — ^no  matter  if  a  dollar  or  two 
slips  into  your  letter  now  and  then,  (and  we  have  picked  some  bank 
bilis  out  of  our  letters  lalely — please  see  receiptsy) — anything  you 
have  a  mind  to  write,  except,  "  stop  my  paper."  This  last  we  very 
seldom  see. 

But,  soberly, — shall  we  lookfor  a  large  supply  of  original  matter, 
and  that  forthwith  1  Our  Readers  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
Communications  of  Drs.  P.  C.  Dolley,  Hadley,  O.  Davis,  Cleveland, 
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P.  John,  Wm.  H.  Cook,  H.  Marsh,  Elmer,  Paine,  Horton,  Skellenger, 
Kayncr,  and  many  others  ;  and  will  be  glad,  ever  and  anón,  to  re* 
new  their  acquaintance. ' 

We  seldom  díctate  to  our  contributors  relative  to  the  manner  of 
their  articies  ;  but  a  rule  of  composition  has  lately  been  ¡ntroduced 
which  is  80  wonderfuliy  concise,  comprehensive,  and  to  the  point,  that 
we  can  not  forbear  inserting  it     It  is  as  folio ws  :  "  Begin  with  the  he- 

Írinning,  and  stop  when  yon  get  throtigh  /"    This  rule  we  conscienlious- 
ycbey.  « 

Watts'  Nbbvoüs  Antidote. — This  wonderful  curative  (!)  is  made 
by  a  man  in  New  York,  and  sold  by  every  druggist,  of  every  city, 
hamlet,  and  '*  cross-roads  *'  in  the  United  States,  who  can  get  a  cus- 
tomar  1  o  buy  it.  What  are  its  uses  2  Let  us  see  :  a  Nervous  Anti- 
dote, must,  if  it  is  anything,  be  an  antidote  to  nerves.  Wbat  should 
those  unfortnnate  people  do,  then,  who  are  aíQicted  with  nerves  ? — 
They  should  take  the  *'  Antidote, "  by  all  means,  and  get  rid  of  them  I 
]  advise  all  such  to  do  so.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  nerves  very  con- 
venient.  I  do  not  doubt  the  "  Antidote"  has  perfectly  cured  the  man- 
ufacturar ;  but  I  will  strenfi;then  more  "nerves**  with  a  fat  "porte- 
monic,"  than  he  will  with  nis  patented  slop. 

BüFFALO  Medical  Collkge. — ^Prof.  Palmer  has  resigned  the  chair 
of  Anatomy  in  this  school,  and  accepted  the  same  in  that  at  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.  Prof.  E.  M.  Moore,  a  resident  of  our  city.  and  well  known 
as  a  successful  enrgeon,  and  an  acceptablc  Lecturer,  has  bcen  electcd 
to  the  vacant  Chair  in  BufTalo. 

Centbal  Colleob,  McGrawville,  N.  Y. — ^Rev.  T.  Stowe,  a  zeaU 
ous  Reformer  in  more  than  one  field,  in  a  published  Ictter,  remon- 
st ratas  with  the  managers  of  this  College,  on  accpunt  of  their  inten- 
tion  of  establishing  a  Medical  Department,  to  be  taught  by  those  of 
Allopathic  faith.  Snrely  Allopathists  find  support  enough,  in  making 
Colleges,  at  least,  without  co-operation  of  confessed  radicáis.  Re- 
forma should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  no  man  can  adopt  or  sustain  too 
many  of  them  at  once. 

» 

"  Improved  Graham  Ploub.  " — I  have  tried  the  article  ;  and  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  barrel  I  got  was  a  spurious  brand.  It  don't 
work.  I  shall  incline  to  believe  hereafter,  that  to  talk  of  *•  improved 
Graham  Flour,"  is  about  as  rational  as  to  talk  of  improved  tature ! 

"  One  hundred  and  piptt  persons  died  in  New  York,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  of  delirium  tremens !  There  were  nine  murders 
caused  by  rum,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  ñve  day  commitments  for 
drunkenness  during  the  same  time." 

Journal  op  Oboanic  and  Medical  Chbmtstry. — The  Editor  of 
the  Boston  Med.  &  Surg.  Journal  speaks  vcry  handsomely  of  this 
Journal,  edited  by  Drs.  Elmer  and  Hendríckson,  N.  Y.,  and  we  think 
its  compliment  deserved.  We  shall  notice  the  Journal  at  another 
time,  as  also  the  American  Pharm,  Institute,  under  the  superinten* 
dence  of  the  same  geatlemen. 
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Pepsin,  again. — Frienils,  at  Worcester,  Mass.|  and  elsewhere,have 
been  pleased  to  speak  favorably  of  the  few  thoaghts  thrown  out  in 
our  Misceilany  some  time  since,  on  Pepsín:  Thej  will  accept  our 
thanks,  and  allow  a  word  more  on  the  same  subject 

I  never  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  ''  fourth  stomach  "  of  an  ox, 
or  the  scrapings  of  its  mticous  membrana  ;  but  from  what  I  know  of 
the  natnre  of  repsln,  which  acts  as  a  sort  ot  fermenta  in  aidíog  the 
digestí  ve  pfocess,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  very  trifle  of  any  ferroent 
is  sufficient  to  set  up  the  required  change  in  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial,— "  a  litüe  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump," — I  hazard  the 
assertion,  that  every  bottie  of  Pepsin  sent  out  to  our  drog-storeí 
would  require  the  use  of  the  stomachs  of  a  dazenoxen  (orcows,)  and 
that  there  are  one  bundred  botties  of  Pepsin  in  the  market,  darinc 
any  given  month,  for  every  single  stomach  of  ox  or  cow,  slaughtered 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  same  time  ! — Query :  Who  buys  ox- 
paunches  of  the  butchers  all  over  our  country,  to  feed  Dr.  Houghton'i 
dyspeptics  X  Whoever  knows  of  any  such  agent,  will  confer  a  íavor 
by  sending  us  word. 

Valué  op  Green-Hoüses  to  Invalids. — Dr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  long  so  eminent  in  his  profession,  fumishes  the  fol- 
lowing  interesting  íact  to  the  Horticulturist :  **  Having  for  many  years 
suíTered  from  a  pulmonary  complaint,  I  am  led  to  avau  myself  of  your 
Journal,  to  offer  some  observations  on  a  subject  lying  midway  be- 
tween  our  respective  callings.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  in 
visiting  the  green-honse  of  Mr.  Niblo,  then  my  neighbor  in  Bread- 
way,  during  the  wintcr,  I  found  the  atmosphere  exceedingly  congeni- 
al. It  abated  my  cough,  rendered  the  expectoration  loóse  and  easj, 
softened  the  skin,  and  induced  a  comfortable  state  of  feeling,  ap- 
proachins  to  exhilaration.  Wishing  to  have  such  an  atmosphere  at 
command,  I  constructed  a  cold  grapery»  in  which,  whenever  it  has 
been  convenient,  I  have  passed  the  hours  of  reading  and  stndy.  The 
climate  of  a  cold  green-house  in  asunny  day  of  the  winter  or  spring, 
is  a  Florida  climate,  and  is  cntirely  difierent  from  that  of  an  artificial- 
ly  heated  atmosphere.  I  venturo  to  recommend  it  under  most  cir- 
cumstances  to  pulmonary  invalids,  in  preferenoe  to  the  more  expeo- 
sive  plan  of  removal  to  the  8outh,  involving,  as  it  does,  mnch  dis* 
comnture,  interruption  of  business,  hazardous  exposure,  and  entire 
separation  from  friends." 

PüRB- Water. — Without  joke,  "puré  water  "  is  a  panacea.  Every 
living  human  being  should  use  it  ifpossible.  But  in  view  of  its  won- 
derful  virtues,  a  question  has  arisen  lately.  Itis,  whether  "puresoft 
water"  will  drown  a  person.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  every  case  of 
drowning  hitherto  known,  the  water  has  been  "  hard,"  or  otherwise 
impure  I  As  the  '^Great  Unwashed  "  declares  himself  nnqualified  to 
answer,  the  question  mnst  be  referred  to  tha  board  of  the  American 
Hydropathic  Instituto. 

BoNE  iK  THE  HBART  OP  THB  Bos.— One  of  our  Medtcal  Journab 
ihus  heads  a  case  in  which  ossification  was  fonnd  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  heart  of  an  ox.     Mr»  (yThole^  hearing  the  caption  read,  hai 

{'nst  laid  down  his  hod  to  say  that  '*be  9a8]>ects  there 's  bone  in  the 
learts  of  almost  all  BossesI  '^   Strange  fact  in  Pathology  I  b. 
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Xedioal  Bdnoation  of  Womeit 


BY  PROF.  o*  DA  VIS. 


Messrs.  Editora: — Th6  pablic,  query  the  ntility  of  the  educatiou 
of  women  in  Medical  Science.  Ali  ágree,  however,  tliat  our  ideas 
of  social  progress  are  intimatelr  connected  witb  her  mental  and  phy- 
sical  elevation.  What  kind  of  knowledge,  then,  is  best  adapted  to  im- 

Erov«  her  condition  T  Our  common  schools,  academies  and  even 
igher  institutions,  give  her  the  same  discipline,  onlj  to  a  more  lim- 
ited  extefat,  tbat  thej  give  the  rougher  sex.  We  suppose  she  pos- 
sesscs  similar  faculties  of  mind  and  mental  powers,  to  be  developed, 
and  that  she  requires  a  similar  process  of  training  in  order  to  com^ 
pide  a  proper  developement. 

There  is  a  great  diversitj  in  taste  of  study  and  pursuit,  and  there 
Í3  also,  greater  cultivation  in  every  direction  than  formerly.  Once 
the  physicisCn's  fallible  word  was  law,  and  the  people  trembled,  as  to 
them,  destiny  aeemed  a  willing  servant  at  bis  bidding.  It  is  not  so 
now.  Why  i»  it  not  so  \  Simply  because  all  the  truths  that  the  pro- 
fession  oTict  mastered,  are  now  generaUy  understood.  What  was  once 
nearly  the  ^xUni  of  professional  knowledge  in  medicine,  is  now  con- 
centratedy  popularized  and  comprehended  by  the  common  people. — 
And  is  not  the  practico  improving  \  Is  there  any  lois  on  account  of 
this  increasing  intelligence  \ 

Now,  we  witness  woman  mastering  the  profession,  with  all  of  its 
improvements,  who  can  turn,  dííTuse  and  popalarize  its  truths.  They 
thus  become,  indeed^  physicians,  who  improve  and  elévate  their  sex 
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and  societj.  Are  there  «anj  backwarJ  tendencics  in  thís  1  What 
kiod-of  kDowledge  is  better  calculated  to  stay  the  abuses  of  murdcr- 
OU8  fashion?  What  kind  of  educalion  proinises  e«{u:iily  as  much  for 
her  physical  improvement,  aud  consequeutly,  for  tue  same  iiupruTe- 
ment  of  coming  geuerations  ? 

We  require  cultivated  minds  in  every  Tocation.  If,  in  the  scale 
of  humanity  she  is  man^s equai,  let  her  bear  hiin  conpaiiy  in  the ac- 
quisition  and  application  of  anatomy,  physiology  aud  hygiene,  and  if 
she  chooses,  in  pathology,  therapeutics  and  the  praclice  of  medicioe 
also,  It  18  not  to  be  siipposed,  that  the  minds  of  American  womeD 
can  be  dwi|rfed  down  to  simply  a  fewerabellishments  and  to  ihespbeve 
oí  fashion.  She  feels  írresistable  impulses  to  do  good,  to  ¡mprove 
not  only  her  personal  appearance  and  lend  art  to  her  charins,  but  to 
m^ke  herself  practically  bctler.  Youn^  America  is  the  birth-place 
of  Reforms,  as  well  as  the  eradle  of  Liberty,  and  whcu  her  sons  are 
imbued  enthusiastically  with  the  truespírit  of  improvement,  ofover' 
turning  false  ideas  anü  false  practices,  her  daughters  too,  catch  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  hotd  no  practical  work  too  gross  for  their 
undertaking.  The  very  fact  that  she  has  the  early  mental  and  phv' 
■ical  culture  of  the  cbild,  and  is  best  adapted  as  ito  iubtructor  in  i» 

Íouth,  is  an  argument,  that  she  should  make  anatomy  and  physiology 
er  study,  that  sbe  may  better  understand  their  properhygicniccnaiH 
agementy  and  even  their  later  physical  culture. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  many  pahiful  and  dangerous  maladie» 
to  which  children,  at  the  time  and  shortly  after  the  various  functioos 
of  indepondant  life  commence  their  circle  of  action,  are  Hable,  aod 
by  which  so  large  a  proportion  are  aonually  destroyed,  and  when 
we  consider  that  many  are  at  first  sHght,  and  might  be  avoided,  but 
which,  when  mismanaged,  increase  their  infírmatics  and  díseases,  wo* 
man  can  hardly  be  said  to  fulfil  all  her  duties,  when  she  neglects  to 
store  her  mind,  and  thus  prepare  her  for  these  responsibilities.  A 
Tast  amonnt  of  disease  and  suffsring  occur  in  early  life,  and  is*  ua- 
questionably  produced  by  erroi*s  which  mígbt  be  easily  avojded,  er^ 
rors  with  respect  to  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  imprudent  cxpoenres  aod 
B  general  neglect  of  a  proper  physical  training.  Happiness  and  use- 
fufness  depend  on  hcalth.  Everything  desirable  depends  on  it,  and 
henee  the  means  tosecure  it,  are  not  of  secondary  importance. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy in  oqr  common  and  bigher  schools  is  sufficient.  We  regard  it 
only  as  tbe  initial  step  to  a  more  thorough  and  common  understand' 
ing  of  these  subjects.  Those  who  study  thcm  superficially,  and  are 
tanght  by  teachers  who  are  only  parliaíly  quaified  to  instruct^  wifl 
reanze  the  defects  in  their  knowledge,  and  endeavor  to  ¡mprove  in 
after  Kfe,  while  public  sentiment  demands  sooiething  more.  'Tb^ 
Qecessity  for  greater  advantages  and  for  more  thorough  knowledge 
wíU  then  be  appreciated.       '  ^ 

As  physician,  there  are  m^ny  diseascs  peculiar  to  her  sex,  especi* 
ally  proper  for  her  to  treat.  And  díseases  which  are  not  pecnliarto 
womao,  may  be  xnanaged  equally  well  and  with  as  great  propríetj*.^ 
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Besides,  ¡t  would  eeem,  that  those  a^ectioüs  which  are  incident  to  in- 
fancy  and  cbildhood,  would  also  very  naturally  come  within  her  readj 
ápprehension,  and  enllst  her  sympathies  and  ekill. 

if  tibe  question  should  bejBLbmittedyWhatstudiesareofparainount 
¡mportancfe  lo  this,  those  which  promíse  greater  praciical  results,  and 
thü  reply  be  **The  Arts,"  ít  would  excite  the  smile,  notbecause  thoae 
are  not  properly  hers,  bul  because  it  ¡nvolves  the  ¡dea  oftheir  great- 
er importance.  Then  her  sphere  of  studies  and  duties  is  not  sonar- 
row,  her  uséfulness  not  so  h'iiiíted,  her  influence  not  of  so  little  im- 
portance. Peed  her  understanding  with  truths  whose  import  im- 
prove  both  the  mental  and  physícaí  nature  of  herself  and  onspring. 
and  she  is  better  fítted  for  alí  the  duties  of  life,  more  fespected,  and 
more  honored,  and  when  respected  and  honored  most,  we  may  ex- 
pect  to  scé  a  greater  amount  of  improvement,  social  order  and  pro- 
gress  in  everything. 


^^>#»#^»%^%^»»%»i 


Ooncentratéd  Semedies. 


BT   H.    ñ.   PIBTH,   M.   D. 


Messrs.  Eliiryrs: — ^It  must  be  quite  apparent  to  every  one  inteí- 
ested  in  the  prDgress  of  medicine,  and  particularly  medical  reforma- 
tion,  that  the  discovcry  and  introduction  into  practico  of  the  new 
tioncentrated  remedies,  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  revoiutionize 
to  no  limited  extent,  the  medical  world.  Already,  in  fact,  no  phy- 
sician  who  has  used  them  for  any  length  of  time  can  possibly  do 
without  them.  l'heir  uniform  strength,  reliable  action,  and  sm'all- 
ness  of  dose,  invanably  gratify  alike  the  patient  and  physician. — 
Henee  npon  us,  who  bdieve  in  true  Eclecticism,  and  are  acquainted 
with  its  distínctíve  mcasures,  rests  a  weighty  rcsponsibility.  Not 
oniy  in  the  matter  of  savin^  life  in  individual  practice,  but  in  the 
dissemination  of  ihosc  truths  which  we  believc  oest  calculated  tose- 
cure  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  every  Eclcctic 
has  en  important  migsion  to  perform.  There  is  no  one  so  obscuro 
but  his  experience  may  be  worth  something;  and  if  every  phjrsician 
would  carofully  note  down,  and  regularly  report  the  resulta  of  his 

Eractioe  as  fur  as  concentrated  remedies  are  concerned,  there  would 
e  soon  a  mags  of  testimony  that  would  establish  their  superioríty 
as  remedia!  agents.  In  daily  intercourse  with  the  profession,  there' 
Í8  no  lack  of  pruise  in  their  favor ;  how  is  it  then  thai  our  Journals 
are  so  meager  on  this  subject  when  they  mightabound  with  valuable 
information  1  Journals  aro  designed  fí>r  the  enligfatenment  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  profession  ;  for  it  is  to  the  énlígfatened  public 
that  we  bave  to  look  for  encouragement  and  sapport  in  the  reform 
movemeut.  Once  convince  the  masses  of  the  nghteousness  of  our 
principies,  anJ  our  cause  is  éstablisbed.  Let  there  be  a  ñ*ee  inter* 
chango  of  profesHÍonnl  thought  and  experience  throngh  the  medrum 
of  our  Jonrnais,  then  iet  all  efTort  be  used  to  circuíate  the  Journals 
freely  among  the  people,  and  we  will  soon  be  recognized  as  the  Pro* 
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femon.  We  bave  talent  in  our  ranks,  and  justíce  on  oar  8ide,--€n- 
terprise  is  all  that  ¡s  wanted  to  complete  our  triumph. 

With  the  action  of  concentrated  remedies  I  am  more  than  satisfied; 
and  in  every  instance  where  I  have  used  them  and  explaineithcir 
natureand  design,  they  have  been  prefered  before  all  other  oiediciocs. 

For  me  to  abandon  their  use  now,  would  be  virtually  to  lose  the 

Katronage  of  the  best,  and  most  ¡ntelíigent  of  my  patients.  So  rapid- 
/are  they  risin^  in  professional  esteem^  that  with  the  n\ost  Bcieotific 
appliances  for  tneir  manufacture,  it  seems  impossible  to  meet  the 
demand  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  too  sanguino  when  I  say  that 
many  years  wili  not  pass  by,  before  they  wiJl  be  as  necessary  io  the 
drug-stores  generally,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  In  view  of  the 
rapjd  improvement  in  treatment,  every  true  JEcIectic  has  good  reason 
to  be  pri)ud  of  his  profession  ;  and  if  ever,  medicine  becomes  a  posi- 
tive  science,  Eclectic  research  in  vegetable  chemistry  wili  not  be  the 
least  agency  concerned  in  making  it  such. 

I  should  like  tocali  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  compoaod 
for  Bronchitis  and  throat  affections,  manufactured  by  Dr.  Wm.blmer, 
at  the  Eclectic  Chemical  Establishment  in  this  city.  The  bases  oí 
this  compound  are,  Prunine,  Khusine,  and  Hyoscyamine.  It  may,  1 
think,  when  properly  used,  be  cailed  a  specinc  more  justly  than  aoy 
other  medicine.  A  lady  carne  to  consult  me  in  reference  to  a  severe 
Bronchial  aifection  of  three  years  standing  She  had  tested  wellthe 
routine  of  Allopathic  remedies,  includin?  Ni  trate  of  Sil  ver,  withoat 
the  least  abatement  in  the  sy mptoms.  1  gave  her  of  the  Broachial 
Drops,  one  drachm,  with  orders  to  take  three  drops  three  times  a  daj. 
Id  addition  to  which,  I  gave  her  the  foUowing: 

R.    Fluid  Ext.  Stillineria, 

01  Capsici,  of  eacb  20  drops. 

Sac*  Alba,  2  drachms.  ' 

Dose,  one  grain  three  times  a  day, 

The  above  quantity  completed  a  cure.  Quite  a  number  of  invet- 
érate and  long  standing  cases  have  been  cured  within  my  knowled^ 
by  the  compound  mentioned.  The  Drops  have  also  preved  valuable 
in  the  obstínate  bowel  complaintsof  the  season,  in  one  drachm  doses 
three  times  per  day. 

.  I  will  mcntion  one  case  in  favor  of  Caulophylline  in  obstetríc 
practico.  Was  cailed  to  a  lady  threatened  with  miscarríage,  at  aboot 
the  íóurth  month  of  pregnancy.  I  found  the  nterus  dilated,  and  the 
head  of  the  tbetus  presenting  about  one  inch  in  the  upperstrait.  Be- 
ing  too  far  gone  for  preventivo  means,  and  the  pains  regalar  aod 
quite  strong,  I  concluded  to  let  nature  have  her  course.  I  waited 
two  days,  when  the  pains  had  abated,  and  the  fcetus  remaincd  in  the 
positioñ  in  which  I  first  found  it.  I  then  gave  one  ^rain  of  Caulo- 
phylline, and  in  one  hour's  time  the  foetus  was  expellea.  Other  cases 
might  be  detailed  ;  and  from  inquiry  and  experience,  I  am  le4  tothe 
b3líef,  that  in  obstretric  practico  the  Caulophylline  is  superior  to  Ma- 
crotin,  or  Sécale  Cornutum. 

New  York,  August  30 th,  1852. 
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Liflnenoe  oí  fhB  Hind  TTpoa  fiíe  Body. 

BY    C.   H.    CLBAVELAND,   M.  D. 


Thtf  vast  and  ¡mportant  Bubject  of  the  immense  influeoce  the  mind, 
nay  and  does  exert  upon  the  physical  part  of  tbo  human  organism, 
and  of  the  reciprocal  actíons  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  are  just  be* 
ginning  to  attract  the  attenlion  which  they  deservc  Here  is  a  íield 
almost  wholly  unexplored,  which  is  desiíned  to  yield  fruits  of  almost 
incalculable  valué  to  the  worid  ;  yet  those  who  are  acting  as  pioneerSi 
in  bringing  this  tcrritory  within  the  bounds  of  the  worid's  knowledge, 
are  almost  universally  looked  upon  as  dreamers,  if  not  actually  want- 
ing  in  sanity  of  mina. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  occupy  the  pages  of  the  Journal  with  a 
regular  dissertation  on  this  subjeot,  or  to  discuss  any  theory  that  has 
been  built  up,  or  even  to  atterapt  to  prove  those  dcductions  that  have 
been  drawn  from  observed  phenomena,  are  le ¿itimate  and  true,  but 
rather,  to  present  a  few  isolated  facts  for  the  oonsideration  of  its 
readers,  to  induce  reflection  and  observation  on  their  part,  and  in  thia 
I  sliall  confine  myself  to  but  few  facts  and  observationS|  and  those 
not  unrommon  or  strange. 

It  may  not  be  impro|>er  to  point  out  the  difTerence  between  ini- 
pressions  derived  from  external  objects,  and  those  received  through 
the  mind,  or  the  imagination.  We  9ee  the  stars,  the  fields,  the  trees 
and  their  flowers  or  iruits,  when  these  objects  are  presentad  to  the 
oye ;  and  we  also  f^ar  the  thunder,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  or 
the  hnm  of  the  insect  tríbes.  The  mind,  howevery  is  so  impressed 
through  the  organs  of  sense,  that  in  moments  of  retirement,  quiet 
and  seiitnde,  all  these  impressions  can  be  recalled,  and  the  phenom- 
ena  that  had  been  previonsly  obseryed,  may  again  be  brought  to  the 
mind,  almost  if  not  quite  as  rividly  as  when  they  made  therr  direct 
impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  imagiruaion^  and  the  entire  system  is  acted  upon  by  the  images 
presented  by  the  imagination  in  precisely  the  same  manner  it  would 
be,  if  the  immages  were  real,  and  the  eye,  or  the  ear  was  r^Uy  im- 
pressed by  the  sights  and  the  sound. 

This  faculty  oí  recalling  impressions  is  ¡ntimately  connected  with 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  greatly  modiiied  by  the  condition  of  the 
same,  whether  it  be  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease,  or  whether  it  be 
dull  or  active;  and  as  all  the  impressions  of  the  whole  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  are  derived  through  the  nerves,  ic  resolta  that  all  the 
fiínctions  oí  those  organs  mnst  be  greatly  modified  and  controUed 
by  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  at  the  time  when  the  impressions 
were  m^e. 

But  the  iiiterest  of  the  subject  is  calling  me  away  from  fulfilling' 
my  original  inteation,  and  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  record  the  instan- 
ees  alluded  lo. 

A  Román  matron,  wiiose  son,  it  was  reported,  had  been  slain  in 
battie,  under  Hannibal,  was  told  that  the  report  was  erronious — that 
her  sonfitill  iived.    Immediately  on  hcaring  the  joyful  news,  she  ex- 


pired  A  man  in  the  State  of  New  Hampehire,  in  a  time  of  ¡ótense 
party  excitement,  also  suddenly  expired,  od  learning  that  he  had 
Bucceeded  in  being  élected  Town  Clerk.  A  man  wbo,  in  the  night 
tíme^  had  passed  a  dangerous  place  in  the  road,  without  being  aware 
of  hÍB  danger,  went  the  next  aay  to  look  at  it,  and  immediatelv  fett 
down  dead,  at  the  thought  of  the  peril  of  the  previons  night  Child- 
ren  ha  ve  been  known  to  die  from  fright,  on  being  punished  b^  con* 
finement  in  a  dark  closet  The  instantes  in  which  fright  at  imagi- 
nary  evils  had  either  resulted  in  death,  or  in  severe  mental  and  phj- 
fiieal  derangement,  might  be  multiplied  to  an  ahnost  unlimited  extenU 
Grief,  at  the  real  or  supposed  loss  of  friends  or  property,  has  deslroy- 
ed  the  lives,  or  the  peace  of  mind,  and  the  neatth  of  body,  of  an 
immense  host  Aneer,  is  more  intense  and  immediate  in  its  reaults, 
and  sometimes  equdiy  fatal  with  intense  grief,  but  as  it  more  fre> 
quently  produces  extreme  activity  in  those  laboring  under  its  infla- 
ence,  it  usually  expends  a  great  snare  of  its  forcé,  and  thus  its  victím 
escapes. 

Bat  passions  and  impressions  eleyating  and  exalting  in  their  nature, 
mvLj  become  as  poweiful  in  their  influcnce  npon  the  body,  as  those 
which  depress.  Conrage,  hope,  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  all  the 
npble  passions  and  desires,  have  nerved  up  people  to  perform  acts, 
fmd  endure  labor,  that  without  the  additionai  power  derived  there> 
from,  tfaey  would  be  otterly  incapable  of  performing.  As  these  are 
very  common,  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  space  by  their  insertioD. 

When  phenomena  of  this  character,  are  to  be  observed  almost 
daily,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  physicians,  who  wiil  not  JeamJrom 
these,  not  to  rely  on  medicine  alone  for  the  cure  of  disease,  but 
rather  to  rouse  and  dieer  the  minds  of  their  patietíts  aa  much  as  tkey 
consistently  can, — usinff  all  the  eleyating  and  st*mulating  kiflaeocet 
of  the  mind,  in jplace  of  drugging  the  stomach  of  the  aiok  t 

Waterbury,  Y  t.,  Sept  1852. 


}0*0^0^0*0^- 


8ome  of  the  lüiberal  Featores  of  ihe  Qld  ScbooL 


An  Eeiractjrom  a  Paper  read  befare  ihe  K  M.,Societ¡f  of  ihe 
State  of  Jyew  Yorky  at  ii$  last  amiual  meeüng. 


»ri«.  o.  IM>LLBY,  Bf.  1». 


Duríng  the  paat  histoiy  of  our  confitry,  the  leading  memberB^ 
the  medical  profession  have  been  ambítious  to  adopt,  and  foUow  ri^ 
orously  the  various  theories,  and  the  practico  of  their  trassatlaotic 
brethren.  As  remarked  by  Dr.  John  Beck,  bcfore  the  Med.  Soeiety 
•f  the  State  of  New  York'  in  1850,  "^  from  the  oonncctíon  sabsistiog 
between  the  mother  couotry  and  the  coloaiesy  as  may  naturailyb^ 
presumed,  the  same  doctrines  prevailed  in  both,  and  thepractioewas 
essentlally  the  same."  That  this  was  so,  dormg  our  colonial  historf» 
befiM*e  any  ocbools  had  bees  orgaaiasd  in  oor  ooantry  fbr  the  cülu* 
▼ation  of  medical  scieoce,  and  whw  thoae  who  took  the  guardiaoitúp 
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of  fhe  pul)líc  healtb,  were  montly  emigrants  from  tbe  oíd  countrj,  ¡i 
iiot  surpfising. 

ThÍB  same  disposition  in  the  profession,  to  Bhut  out  ffom  its  sanc- 
tíoD  tvery  remedial  resouree  which  has  not  emanatcd  from  the  ob« 
dervation  of  foreign  niinds,  has  remained  toa  lamentable  extent,  even 
to  tbe  present  day.  Wbenever  a  newtheory  inpatbology  has  arisen 
ín  Europe,  ae  the  acrimoneous,  alkaline,  acid,  morbidly  thick  or  tbín 
fluid  pathology  of  Boerbave,  it  has  boen  seized,  and  slavishlj  adopted 
b^  the  Allopathic  pbjsicians  of  our  own  country.  To  give  medi- 
cine witlj  any  other  view  than  of  thinning,  or  incrassating  tbe  blood, 
or  altcrine^  its  qualitics  arcording  to  the  particular  Europ(  an  theory 
in  vogue,  has  been  regarded  unscientijic  and  empyrical.  When  cal- 
omel  in  Europe,  has  been  tbe  remedy  for  pleurisy  and  rheumatísm, 
when  veneseclion  and  blisters  bave  been  the  measures  of  treatment 
for  <:ónBumption  and  asthma,  and  calomel  and  opium  for  cholera  and 
dyséntery;  each,  by  the  mass  of  physicians  in  our  own  country,  has 
been  adopted  as  the  sina  qva  non  for  the  same ;  and  al!  other  measures 
of  more  humble  origin,  have  been  scorned  and  condemned. 

This  servile  allegiance  ol  the  medical  profession  to  the  aiithority  of 
their  transa tlanlic  brethren,  has,  unqncstionably,  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful  sourcc  of  quackery  in  our  own  country.  The  exotic  praclice  has 
ever  been  so  unsnitea  to'the  peculíarities  of  thís  country,  the  noces- 
sities  of  our  people,  and  of  diseased  human  nature  everywhere,  tliat 
the  public  have  found  it  impossible  to  rctain  confídence  in  it,  and 
have  in  their  days  of  siifiTering  and  dying,  honestly  re>orted  toevery 
alternativo,  every  resource,  bowever  humble  and  nnpopular,  that 
promised  hope^nd  health. 

Dr.  Douglas,  who  wrote  in  1753,  in  spcaking  of  the  character  of 
the  medicar  profession  in  the  Colonice  in  that  i)eriod,  says  :  '  In  gen- 
eral, the  physical  practice  in  our  Colonics  is  perniciously  bnd;  that 
exceptinc  in  surgery,  and  some  very  acute  cases,  it  is  ])cttcr  to  let  na- 
ture, under  a  proper  régimen,  take  her  course,  than  to  tniFt  to  tbe 
honesty  and  sagacity  of  the  practitioner.  Our  American  practition- 
ers  are  so  rash  and  offidous^  the  saying  in  the  Ap(»f:rypha  mny  with 
mnch  propriety  be  applied  to  them:  'He  that  sinneth  before  bis 
Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  thfi  physician!'  -  Frcquently, 
there  is  more  donger  from  tbe  physician  than  from  the  distemper.— • 
In  the  most  trifling  cawís  they  use  a  routine  of  practice.  Whon  I 
first  arrivéd  in  New  England,  I  asked  a  most  noted  facetions  practi- 
tioner, what  was  their  general  method  of  practice  ;  he  told  me  their 
practice  was  verv  uniform,  bleeding^  v&müing^  blistn-hffy  p^^p^ff^  ^^ 
odyiu*^  cft'?.;  if  tíie  illoess  continued,  there  waa  reprtpnflf\^ná  finallj 
murderandi  ;  nature  was  ne ver  to  be  consulted  or  allotctd  lo  have  avy 
concern  in  the  afiair.  What  Svdenham  well  observes,  iá  the  cva^e 
with  tbe  practitioners  :  iEger  minia  mcdici  diligentia  ad  plures  mi- 
gret." 

Is  it  Éúrprising  that  Smifh,  who  wrote  in  1758,  satd  7  **Few  phy- 
sicians among  us  are  eminent  for  their  skill.  Quacks  r^bound  like  lo- 
custa in  Egypty  and  too  many  have  arríved  to  a  full  practice  and 
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profitable  subsistance."  íf  tbe  public  were  bo  dissatisfied  ¡n  these  early 
times  witii  the  imported  falsely-styied  scíentifíc  practicey  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  sufiering  public,  upto  the  present  time,  tbrough- 
out  the  length  and  bredth  of  our  iand,  nave  continued  to  ^'cry  alood 
and  spare  not,"  against  precisely  the  same  evils,  the  same  **  roatioe 
practice,"  the  same  bleeding,  blistering,  mercury,  antimony,  and 
arsenic,  that  the  profession  arbitrarily  forced  upon  them  ooe  whole 
century  ago?  The  evils  arising  from  many  destructive  and  uncer- 
tain  measures  of  treatment,  in  prevalent  use,  has  made  more  general 
the  fear,  and  more  and  more  universal  the  dissatisfaction  with  our 
heaUh-!ovíng  and  intelligent  masses.  They  have  yearly,  and  daily, 
cried  louder  and  more  earnestly  against  the  oppressive  and  galliog 
chains  of  medical  despotism.  The  demand  fbr  medical  emancipa- 
tion  and  reformation,  hjis  been  onc  of  the  most  general  and  neceasi- 
tons  demands  of  the  public  mind,  during  the  whole  of  t^e  laat  cea* 
tury.  To  satisfy  this  general  want  of  the  age,  several  schools  have 
been  recently  organized  in  our  country,  liberal  in  their  phylosophy, 
democratic  and  retbrmatory  in  their  principies,  These  institutiona 
we  believe,  meet,  to  an  eminent  degrec,' the  general  want  of  our  age, 
and  particípate  largely  in  the  spirit  of  independance  which  charao- 
terizes  the  civil  and  political  mstitutions  of  our  country.  Amung 
these  institutions,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  .that  the  school  in  opera- 
tion  at  this  time  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  stands,  in  poínt  of  age  and 
influence,  and  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  second  to  but  ooe  io 
existence. 


m0*0^f^^*0^0k0^0» 
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What  Allopathy  sayiofiliéU; 

COMPILED  BY  J.   EMEBSON   KRNT,  OF   PAWTUCKBT,   R.   I. 


We  cannot  better  cióse  these  remarks,  than  by  permitting  Alio- 
pathy  to  prove  by  its  own  teachers^  prcfesaors^  and prdctianers^  that 
it  Í8  at  once  ^fallacious^  unsatiafactory^  and  destructive  system. 

Frank  says — 'Thousands  are  annualíy  slaughtered  in  the  quiet  sick 
room.  Governments  should  at  once  eitber  banísh  medical  meo  and 
proscribe  their  blundering  art,  or  they  should  adopt  some  better 
means  to  protect  the  uves  of  the  people  than  at  present  prevail,  wben 
they  look  far  leas  aftcr  the  practico  of  this  dangerous  profesaioD^aod 
the  murdera  committed  in  it,  than  after  the  lowest  trades." 

The  eminent  Lugol,  of  París,  in  a  lecture  dclivered  betbre  a  class 
of  students  in  1841,  and  since  publisbed,  says, — '*Our  waní  of  suc- 
cess  in  the  ordinary  means  of  diagnosticating  (understanding  dis- 
ease)  provea  that  those  means  are  inadequate;  that  we  tbilow  an  tr- 
roneous  courae  in  our  investigations,  and  that  we  must  resort  to  some 
new  modes  if  we  desire  to  be  more  successful.'* 
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Dr.  Evans  says — ''TLe  medical  practice  of  our  day  is  at  best  a 
most  |incertain  and  unsatisfactory  systcm:  it  has  neither  philosobpy 
ñor  common  sense  to  commend  ¡t  lo  confidence." 

Tbe  Dublin  Medical  Journal  oF  1842,  says — "Assuredly  the  uncer- 
tain  and  most  unsatisfactory  art  that  we  cali  medical  science,  is  no 
science  al  all^  but  a  jutnble  of  inconsistént  opinions,  of  conclusions 
hastily  and  otten  ineorrectly  drawn,  of  facts  misunderstood  or  per* 
verted,  of  comparisons  without  analogy,  of  bypothesos  wiibout  rea- 
son,  and  of  theoríes  not  only  useless,  but  dangeroub!^' 

The  distinguished  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  says — ^^^We  (speaking  of 
the  Kegular  practice)  have  done  little  more  than  to  multiply  diseases, 
and  increase  their  fatality." 

Professor  Dixon,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  Allo- 
paths,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Scalpel,  says — '*The  whole  system  of 
practice  requires  careful  re-modelling.  We  yet  know  but  little  of 
the  true  nature  of  disease."  And  he  mieht  have  added,  ''stiil  less  of 
the  most  appropriate  mode  of  treatment. 

Tbus  writes  Dr.  James  Johnson,  of  the  Medico-Chlrurgical  Re- 
víew,  publíshed  in  Ijondon: 

'*!  declare,  my  conscieutious  opinión,  founded  on  long  experience 
and  reñection,  that  if  thcre  was  not  a  single  physician,  surgeon,  apo- 
thecary,  uian>midwiíe,  chemist,  druggist  ñor  drug  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  would  be  leas  sickness,  and  less  mortality  than  now  pre- 
vail." 

Dr.  Bostock  says — ''Our  actual  Information  or  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases,  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  our  experimental  practice: 
every  dose  of  medicine  given  by  Allopathy,  is  a  blind  ezperiment 
made  upon  the  vitality  of  the  patient.'' 

Listen  to  the  late  Professor  Gregory — "Gentlemen,ninety-nineout 
of  every  hundred  medical  facts,  are  mtidlcal  lie^^  aud  medical  doctrines 
&re,  for  the  most  part,  stark,  staring  nonsense." 

The  ^reat  Magendie  says — ^*Let  us  no  longer  wonder  at  the  la- 
mentable want  of  success  whicb  marks  our  practice,  when  there  is 
scarcely  a  sound  pbysiological  principie  amongst  us." 

Hcar  Dr.  Francis  Coírgswell,  of  Boston,  June  6th,  1843: 

"I  wish  not  lo  detract  from  the  exalted  profession  to  which  I  may 
have  the  honor  to  belong,  and  which  iucludes  many  of  my  warmest 
and  most  vaUíed  friends, — vet  I  cannot  answer  it  to  mv  cí^nscience 
to  withhold  the  acknowledgmcnt  of  my  firm  beliet^  that  the  Medical 
Profession  {with  its prevailing  mode  ofpractfce)  is  pr/niucíice  ofvaztr 
ly  more  evil  than  good:  and  were  it  abeolutely  abolished^  munkind 
vxmld  h¿  injinhely  the  gainer, 

"How  húmiliating  soever  the  confession,  I  mnstown  that  the  most 
of  my  professional  life  has  been  worsc  than  thrown  away.  I  am 
well  aware  that  my  piofessional  brcthren  will  cali  me  presumptive, 
for  daríng  to  question  the  infallibility  of  the  Allopathic,  or  common 
practice,  eanctioncd  by  the  opinions  of  seventeen  centuries;  bnt  I 
cannot,  must  not,  and  will  not  phrink  from  known  dnty,  come  what 
n^ay.    I  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking,  speaking  and  acting  for  my- 
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telf,  and  shall  never  allow  atiy  man  or  body  of  men  to  be  my  con- 
9c¡cnce-holder  in  tncdical,  religious,  or  political  matters.  Sincegrad- 
uating,  my  experience  has  becn  such  as  to  enable  me  te  form  a  just 
estímale  of  the  coramon  mode  of  trcatment  and  abundantly  to  satis- 
fy  me  that  it  is  utterly  unsound  in  raoty  írunk  andhranch.  It  »  em- 
phatirally  a  gucssíng  systém,  and  the  chance  ofapatienfs  being 
raiically  curcd  by  it,  is  about  as  great  as  the  chance  of  drawing  a 
prize  from  among  a  hundred  blanks.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  society 
is  so  enslaved  to  fashion  and  custom,  that  nine  in  ten  would  soooer 
die  fashíonnb/y, nndev  the  hand  of  afashionable  practitioner,  than  cod- 
Bult  an  anpopular  one,  even  though  he  knew  he  would  restore  tbem 
to  health.  But  then  it  is  better  to  die  respectably,  and  in  good  taste, 
than  to  live  and  be  reproached  by  one's  friends.'^ 

Thus  testifies  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  Edinburgh: — "The  preseot  prto 
tice  of  medicine  is  a  reproach  to  the  ñame  of  science,  while  its  pro- 
fessors  give  evidence  of  an  almost  total  want  of  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  nature  or  proper  treatment  of  disease.  In  most  cases,  mere 
symptoms  receive  the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  from  this  cause 
bis  remedies  are  seldom  of  advantage  to  the  patient  I  may  go  fur- 
ther,  and  say,  that  nine-times  out  of  ten  our  miscalled  remedies  are 
absulutely  injurious  to  our  patients  sa&ring  nnder  diseases  ot  whoM 
real  character  and  cause  we  are  most  culpably  ignorant" 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Ramage,  (a  Pellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians  of  London.*)  — '"ll  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  sjstcm 
of  medicine  is  a  burning  reproach  to  its  professors,  if  indeed  a  series 
of  vague  and  uncertain  incongruities  deeerve  to  be  called  by  that 
áame.  How  rarely  do  our  medicines  do  good!  How  often  do  thej 
make  our  patients  really  worse!  I  fearlessiy  assert  that  in  most  ca- 
ses the  Bufterer  would  be  safer  without  a  physician  than  with  one.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  malpraotice  of  my  professional  breihren  to 
warrant  the  strong  language  I  employ,  and  I  have  but  too  often  irít- 
nessed  the  Taihire  of  my  own  experiments  in  the  regular  practice;  for 
dxporiments  they  must  truly  be  calied,  where  medicines  are  given  lo 
cases  where  neither  the  true  naturé  of  the  disease  or  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  remedy  is  understood." 

Wakly,  in  the  London  Lancet  of  1842,  says — "How  Httle  do  we 
know,  (of  disease,)  compared  with  what  we  have  yet  to  leam.  Ey- 
éry  day  dcvelopes  new  views,  teachíng  us  that  many  of  what  wc 
before  thcught  immntable  truths  deserve  only  to  be  classed  with 
baseicss  theories;  yet,  dazzled  with  the  spiendor  of  great  ñames,  we 
adhere  to  them.  On  ¿hese  theories,  which  have  usurped  the  place  of 
truth,  a  system  oíroutine^  or  empirical  practice,  has  grown  up.  vacil' 
tating^  uncertain^  and  o f ten  pilotless^  in  the  treatment  of  disease." 

Dr.  Hall,  ín  his  Work  on  Zoss  of  Blooá^  page  76,  says — H  may  ob- 
aerve,  thatof  the  whole  nnmber  of  fatal  cases  in  INFANCY,  a  great 
^roportioñ  occur  from  the  inappropriatey  or  uodue  application  of  ^ 
hausting  remedies**^ 

.  *  A  Fe*hw  of  the  Rojal  Col]^^ bas  attdned  ihe  ki^kuí medical  honoré  kno^  tothi 
BdtLib  Scboolfl. 
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Dr.  Fuller,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  orize  addrese,  qaotes  from  Dn 
Armstrong — '4)iscases  have  alwaya  oeen  under  the  sam^  influences, 
as  the  planets  revolve  by  tbe  same  laws,  whatever  conjectures  were 
formed  of  them  in  the  lapse  of  ages*  The  opinions  of  men  may  va- 
ry,  but  the  operations  ot  natare  are  unchaiigeable."  The  inestiin- 
able  d¡84-x>very  of  the  periodioity  of  all  diaeasesi  by  Dr.  Dickson  of 
LondoD,  demonairates  ihe  trath  of  tbis  sagacious  ooservation. 

Dr,  Abercrombie  says— "We  own  our  system  defective,  and  the 
actioD  of  our  remedies  in  the  bíghest  degree  unf:erta¡n." 

Dr.  Mnson  Good,  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  Allopathic 
physician  of  modern  times,  whose  ^^Study  of  M eJirine'^  was  puhlibhed 
in'New  York,  by  the  late  Dr.  Doaoe,  as  editor,  undcr  the  supervisión 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis— which  two  latter  gentlemen,  ít  may  be  added^ 
with  Dr.  Wm.  Tuiner,  formed  the  Board  of  Commissionersof  Health 
of  that  city,  a  tew  years  ago — observes: — *^T/íe  science  of  Medicine 
is  a  barbarous  jaraon^  and  the  efects  (¡four  medicine  on  the  human 
system  are  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain^  except,  indeedy  that  they 
have  already  destroyed  more  Uves  than  war^  pestüence^  andfamine^ 
comhinedy 

We  might  multiply  such  tqstimony  as  the  foregoing  to  any  extent, 
by  qaoling  Dcwees,  Cox,  Edwarda,  Williams,  and  a  host  oí  othersy 
«-^but  we  nave  already  produced  aufficicnt  witneases  to  sustaiu  the 
direct  evidenoe  of  Dr.  CoggsweII,  who  declaren  that  the  Allopathic 
practicc  is  ^^utterly  unsound  in  root^  trunJc  and  branch.*^ 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent  teachcrs  and  praotítion- 
ere  of  the  Allopathic  system;  where  then  is  the  safety  of  that  system 
as  generally  practiced  by  those  whose  knowledgeia  yet  more  limítcd, 
and  who.  líke  the  mill-horse,  treading  one  ceasoless  circlo,  are  cir- 
cumscribed  by  the  contracted  circumference  of  the  schoolsT  *'We 
speak  as  unto  wise  men;  judgc  ye.'' — Address  to  the  Mayor*of  Nev) 
Tbrkf  by  Dr.  Wm,  Tumer,  late  JBeahA  Com. 


»0^ftif*m^^*^i0*t 


Savbme  FROM  MY  Fribhos. — A  physicían,  givin^  an  account  of  a 
case  of  neuralgia  of  the  head,  in  a  recent  medical  journal,  presenta 
tbe  following  rather  atartling  account  of  hía  method  of  cure  : 

*^I  determined  to  adopt  the  aame  principlea  of  practicc  in  thia  case 
as  I  had  done  before,  viz:  to  produce  paralysia  of  the  whole  nervoua 
aystcm,  Lnd  temporarily  anapend  the  action  of  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion,  then  restore  the  circulation  again  and  the  nervous  cnergy,  only 
keepin^  the  nérvea  which  were  the  seat  of  the  discaae  in  a  átate  of 
panilysis  by  local  applicationa  over  them,  and  by  tbe  interna!  uae  of 
auch  remediea  as  act  on  the  nervous  system  generally." 

Most  persons.  we  think,  would  prefer  to  tako  thcir  chaoce  with  a 
eommon  neuralgia,  than  to  try  ^^paralyais,"  and  a  '^stoppage  of  the 
circulation  of  the  heart/*  by  way  of  remcdy.  If  by  the  chance  loose- 
ness  of  any  screw  in  bis  machinery,  the  practitioner  ahould  not  suc- 
ceed  in  brmging  back  hia  girculation,  the  caae  might  become  very 
aerioua. — To-day. 
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Cataneoiu  Absoiption. 


BY   WM.  A.   ALCOTT. 


The  communication  made  by  me  to  the  medical  profession,  through 
your  pages,  something  like  a  year  ago,  excited  a  good  deal  of  altea- 
tion  at  the  time,  and  has  elicíted  not  a  few  prívate  inquines,  both  ai 
the  East  and  the  West,  since  that  time.  Many  an  individual  has 
asked  me — Do  you  really  believe  Mr.  iiobinson's  story  1  *'I  am  com- 
pelled  to  believe  it,"  is  my  usual  repiy.  ''  Mr.  K.  is  not  the  man  to 
mate  any  wilful  misstatement,  and  Mrs.  R/s  certificate  coníirms  the 
facts.''      But  how  can  it  ba  1  it  is  again  asked.     Hjw  couid  a  man 

Sain  in  weight  daily  half  a  pound,  when  his  whole  ingesta,  soHdaod 
uid,  was  onlv  about  half  that  amount — leavin^  the  egesta  out  of 
the  questionf  My  reply  to  this  question  is,  ^^fsuppose  it  mustbe 
by  cutaneous  or  pulmonary  absorption." 

It  would  be  quite  indecorous,  in  such  cases  as  these,  to  go  farther^ 
and  point  gentlemcn,  who  have  a  diploma  in  their  pocket,  to  chapter 
and  verse  in  couñrmation  of  Mr.  K.'8  story— or  at  least  sustaioing 
its  possibility — in  our  common  works  on  physiology.  And  yet  ¡tmay 
aave  me  a  little  trouble,  and  do  here  and  there  a  blockhead  good  (for 
unluckily  such  things  have  been  knov^n  as  blockheads  in  our  protes- 
sicn,)  to  refer  hira  to  Carpenter's  Physiology,  at  page  504.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  verbatim  : 

"  The-quantity  of  water  which  may  be  imbibed  fromthe  vapor  of 
the  atmosphere,  would  exceedbelief  were  not  the  facts  on  which  the 
assertion  rests  bcyond  all  question.  Dr.  Hill  relatos  the  case  of  a 
diabetic  patient,  who  for  five  weeks  passed  twenty-four  pounds  of 
uriñe  every  twenty-four  hours — his  ingesta  daring  the  same  period 
amounted  to  twenty-two  pounds.  At  the  commencement  of  taedis- 
ease  he  weighcd  one  hunared  and  forty-five  pounds  ;  and  whea  he 
died  twenty-seven  pounds  of  loss  had  been  sustained.  The  daily  ex- 
cess  of  the  excretions  over  the  ingesta  could  not  have  been  less  than 
four  pounds,  making  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  the  tbirty-five 
days  duritig  which  the  complaint  lasted.  If  from  this  we  dedacttbe 
amount  of  diminution  which  the  weight  of  tho  body  sustained  duríog 
the  time,  we  shall  have  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  to  be  ac- 
counted  for,  which  can  only  have  entered  the  body  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

"A  case  of  ovarían  dropsy  has  been  recorded,  in  which  it  was  ob- 
served  that  the  patient,  durine  eighteen  days,  drank  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two  ounces,  or  forty-three  pints,  of  fluid,  and  that  she  dis- 
charged  by  uriñe  and  by  paracentesis,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  ounces,  or  ninety-one  pints,  which  leaves  a  balance 
of  six  hundred  and  six  ounces,  or  thirty-eight  pinta  to  be  similarly  ac- 
counted  ibr."  In  this  case,  however,  says  Carpenter,  something  is 
to  be  allowed  for  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  solid  food 
ingested. 

"  The  following  remarkable  fact  is  mentioned  bv  Dr.  Watson  in  hb 
Chemical  Essays.    A  lad  at  Newmarket  having  heea  alroost  starved 
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m  ordcr  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  ríding  a 
match,  was  weighed  at  9,  A.  M.,  and  then  again  at  JO,  A.  M. ;  and 
was  fouud  to  ha  ve  ^ained  nearly  thirtj  ounces  in  weight  in  the  course 
of  this  hour,  though  he  had  only  drank  ha(f  a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
interím.  A  paralíel  instance  was  related  to  the  author  by  the  late 
Sir.  G.  Hill,  then  Governor  of  St.  Vincent.  A  jockey  had  been  íor 
some  time  training  for  a  race,  in  which  that  gentleman  was  much  in- 
tcrested  ;  and  had  been  reduced  to  the  proper  weight.  On  the  mor- 
níng  of  the  trial,  being  much  oppreesed  with  thirst,  he  took  one  cup 
of  tea,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  weight  was  found  to  have  increas- 
ed  six  pounds,  so  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  riding.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  increase  in  the  former  case,  and  at  least  three  fourths 
of  it  in  the  lattcr,  miist  be  attributed  to  cutaneous  absorptíon ;  which 
function  was  probably  stitnulated  by  the  wine  that  was  taken  in  the 
one  case,  and  by  the  tea  in  the  other. 

Now  it  Í8  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  betwcen  gain- 
ing  four  and  a  half  pounds  in  a  single  day  from  the  atmosphcre,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  jockey,  and  gaining  half  a  pound,  in  the  case  of 
S.  Robinson.  And  it  was  as  much  for  the  sake  of  makingsome  small 
addition  to  medical  science  that  I  caused  the  case  to  be  recorded  as 
for  any  other  reason.  I  ama,  lover  of  facts,  and  a  lover of  science, 
as  weil  as  a  dcadly  hater  of  empiricism  and  hollow  pretensión. 

I  mi  ht  also  add,  it  was  a  good  deal  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  made 
my  own  experiments,  many  years  ago,  of  abstainin^  from  drink. — 
Never  for  a  day,  did  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Lamb,  that  man  is  not  a 
drinking  animal.  The  fact  of  Dr.  Lambas  abstinence  and  many  other 
considerations,  it  is  true,  had  weight  with  me.  Besides,  my  simple 
habita  and  general  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  and  life  made  the 
experimenta  more  easy  to  me  than  to  most  men,  and  therefore  as  a 
lover  of  science*  I  felt  an  increased  obligation  to  make  them.  I  a?- 
lude,  of  course,  to  total  abstinence  from  all  drink  for  nine  months  and 
ninetecn  deLjs  in  1838-9  ;  for  six  months  or  more  in  1840 ;  and  then, 
with  a  partial  suspensión  of  only  one  or  two  days,  of  about  eight 
months  more  in  1840-1.  All  this  while,  too,  my  perspiration  was  ^ee 
but  not  profuse,  urinary  excretion  not  scanty,  and  everv  other  func- 
tion well  performed.  Moreover,  I  gained  a  littlc  weight  during  the 
first  experíment. 
West  Newton,  July  4th,  1852. 


~'^^>^^f^f^^^>'^r^ 


'^PBifNSYLVAMA  has  the  larsest  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
United  States.    New  York,  the  most  insano,  blind  and  idiotic.'* 

Salvb  for  Burns. — Take  two  parts  of  olive  oil  to  one  of  lauda- 
nam,  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  It  has  long  been  nsed,  and 
never  known  to  fail  in  giving  immediate  relief,  and  heal  wíthoot 
leaving  á  scar. 

*  M/  whole  life,  for  tiie  last  twentj-fíTo  yean»  lias  been  a  life  of  experimenta  Medical 
men  are  often  chargpd  with  maViiig  experimenta  on  othen,  but  I  have  made  many  moreon 
my^elf  than  on  my  patienta.  They  ma^  be  useful  to  the  world,  if  I  shonld  not  be  called 
awaj  ÉO  tnddenlj  as  to  leave  them  unreeorded. 
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Qa  the  Vse  of  ffiycaiine  m  ihe  Traatmeot  of  Certain  Poms  of  T)aafftWi 

BY    TH0MA8    WAKLKY,    ESQ.,   F.  R.  C  «.| 

Suf^9on  of  tkt  Boyal  Fre»  Ho9püai,  Loñdtm* 


The  class  of  cases  to  which  I  would  draw  attentioQ  ¡o  thk  report, 
are  those  of  cuiicular  or  epithelial  thickening  of  tke  muatus,  either 
pardal^  aífecting  the  membrana  of  the  tympanumi  or  coinplete^  be> 
mg  conlinued  over  ihe  eiiiire  auditory  cul-dc-sac.  There  is  agreat» 
er  or  less  degrec  of  deafness,  correspoading  with  the  amuunt  of  thick* 
ening  ;  ccssation  of  sccrction  of  cerumen  ;  frequently  tinnitus,  or  a 
**  singing  and  hissing  sensation  "  in  the  ears,  and  tickiíng  irrítation 
of  the  meatus.  The  causes  are,  constitucional  predisposition»  advaDO* 
ed  age,  chronic  inflanimation,  long-continued  discharge  íbllowiDg 
erupiive  fevers  and  the  application  of  esoharotics  and  irritants.-^ 
Aiuongst  the  iatter,  I  would  inention  oily  preparations,  the  globales 
of  which  adhere  to  the  sidos  of  the  meatuii  or  membrana  tympani, 
and  become  rancid,  thus  producing  a  very  frequent  cause  of  iñaam* 
matiou.  Upon  examination  of  the  aSected  car,  we  find  the  meatus 
shining  and  melastic,  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  the  membrana  tympa* 
ni  either  clouded  or  streaked,  sometimes  having  small  ele vatiooa  up- 
on it.  The  meatus  is  quite  dry,  the  cerumenous  glaads  being  ctiok¿l 
up  by  the  epitiielial  growth. 

The  iiiode  of  application  of  the  glycerine,  when  treatíng  ibis  átate 
of  the  ear^  is  as  follows  :-^The  meatus  is  well  cleaosed  witb  tcpid  wa* 
ter,  and  tiicn  dried  by  mcans  of  the  íbrcep^  and  cottou.  Glyceríoa 
is  now  pourod  into  the  meatus,  and  a  plug  of  ^utta  percha,  softeoed 
in  boiling  water,  made  to  fit  the  exteriuil  opening  ;  this  takes  the  ex- 
act  form  of  the  car,  becomes  hard,  and  effectually  preveots  either  Ihe 
eutrance  of  atmospheric  air  or  the  exit  of  tlie  glycerine.  The  ear 
shoiild  be  examined  dail^  and  tne  same  procesa  repeated.  The  lining 
membrane  can  be  exammed  with  a  blunt  siiver  probé,  passed  geotly 
through  the  speculum  anris,  to  ascertain  the  eftect  of  the  jgiycerine 
upon  the  cuticular  thickening.  The  meatus  will  gradually  lote  itf 
shining  pearly  apearance,  and  softened  pieces  wUI  fall  oflT,  aad  can 
be  removed  either  by  the  fórceps,  or  gentle  syringing.  The  practi* 
tioner  should  never  attempt  to  tear  them  away,  but  allow  them  to 
come  away  by  the  means  just  stated  The  treatnient  occupiea  ordi- 
narily  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  is  generall v  without  any  paio  or 
inconvenience  of  any  kind  to  the  patient,  ana  the  resulta,  in  some 
cases  have  been  very  gratifying.  in  the  after  treatment  the  patieati 
are  directed  toí  moisten  the  auditory  canal  at  least  once  a  week  wtth 
glycerine  applied  by  meanaof  acamel-hairbrush;  tbit  wiU  generally 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  cuticular  thickening. 

The  modus  aperandi  is  simple  enough — the  glycerine  beiog  kept 
continnally  in  contact  with  the  part,  acts  mechanically,  either  aSsorb* 
.ing  or  penetrating  the  epithelial  coating,  ind  separating  the  individ- 
ual particlea. 

With  respect  to  the  permanence  of  the  relief— some  cases  alwaya 
require  the  presence  of  glycerine  aa  the  best  known  aubatitula  fer 
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the  natural  secretíon  of  the  aural  membrañe.  T^e  freqttcnt  intro- 
duction  of  the  glyceriné  terids  to  restore  the  external .  meatus  toa 
healthj  conditioni  and  fit  it  for  the  healthy  transmísáion  of  sound* 

l'hc  mechanical  power  which  glycerine  possesses  in  separating 
this  epithelial  growth  in  some  cases  is  verj  remarkable.  1  was  cón- 
sul ted  about  two  months  since  by  a  lady  of  rank,  a  patient^of  Sur 
Jannes  Clark,  for  dealncss  in  both  ears.  Id  thó  right  ear  there  was  aí- 
most  total  deafness,  from  an  enormous  amount  of  epithelial  thicken- 
ing,  whích  narrowed  the  calibre  of  the  auditory  cañar,  so  that  it  would 
not  receive  the  smallest-sized  speculum.  The  depth  of  the  cul-der^ae 
was  also  much  less  than  normal,  from  the  same  pause,  TixQ  lady 
wás  between  seventy  and  eigfaty  vears  of  age,  and  told  me  thát  she 
had  been  deaf  from  her  chitdhood  in  that  ear  ;  and  there  is  butliltt^ 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  deposit  had  been  accuinuiating  and  bardéis 
ing  during  nearly  the  whoJe  of  her  Ufe.  The  glycerine  was  used  ia 
the  nianner  already  described,  and  its  action  was  very  beautifully  il- 
Instrated.  A  short  time  since,  a  large  mass  óf  the  softcned  groWth^ 
was  removed  withont  any  inconvenicnce  to  the  oatielit, — a  lar^r 
uuantity,  perhaps,  than  1  had  ever  before  sepiaratea  from  the  ear.-^ 
The  calibre  and  depth  of  the  ear  will  therefore  be  increascd  consid* 
erably  wben  the  swelling  of  the  lining  membrañe  shall  have  sub^ 
sided  from  its  baving  been  satnráted  with  glycerine  ;  this  wHI  grad- 
ually  exude  and  come  away.  This  case  is  still  nnder  treatment,  áhd 
I  shall  mentioQ  it  again  at  a  futura  period,  when  the  effecta  of  tlHÜ 
treatoient  upon  the  hearing  can  be  safeiy  declared. 

I  may  meniion  anoiher  case  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman,  patients 
of  Sir.  B.  Brodie,  where  very  considerable  thickening  existed  ovex. 
the  entire  aura!  cnlrde-saCy  but  which  réadily  yielded  lo  the  eoftening 
action  of  the  glycerine,  although  it  had  previously  resisted  the  use  9f 
caustics  and  various  applications  of  the  essential  oik,  &c.,  ordinaríly 
employed. 

In  this  report,  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to  caution  the  profeta 
sion  ugainst  the  use  of  the  impuro  glycerine  in  the  market.  Several 
samples  have  been  forwai'ded  to  me  by  both  surgeons  and  patiarjla* 
Upon  careful  examinatiou  of  the  liquide»!  found  only  oue  sampie*  lo 
consist  of  puré  glycerine;  the  others  had  a  low  speeific  gravity,  4ít 
contained  a  considerable  qoantity  of  lead  or  of  rancid  oU,  having 
been  manufactured  from  putrid  fat. 

Thns  it  is  easy  td  abcoUnt  for  fail  urea  in  many  cases  that  have  been 
rcported  ;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  snrgeons  who  are  treatino;  cer- 
tain  forme  of  deafíiess  with  glycerine  to  test  ít  therprfel ves,  ana  thus 
be  certuin  of  the  purity  of  thcii»  agrnt.  Puré  .glycerine  should  bé  a 
white,  syrttpy  fluid,  inodordud,  specific  gravity  not  I^ss  than  1-3S, 
quite  fréc  from'  oily  giobules  and  oxide  of  lead.'  The  latter  may  be 
deitected  by  passing  thttHi^h  it  a  current  of  snlphnretted  hydrogen/ 
which  wíH  easily  blacken  it  Any  fátty  mattei*  mav  be  discovered' 
bymüiifg  ¡t  witb  water:  thedfsagféfeftbié  sméllwíll  at  once  prove 
that  it  has  fleen  mánufacttiréd  frotif  p'ütHdTat.^  ' 
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In  coDclusion,  it  may  be  said,  that  ¡mpnre  glycerine  beiog  so  ewaj 
oí  detectíon,  ít  ii  detirable  that  its  ntilily  as  an  agent  in  the  ireatmeot 
of  denfiiess  may  Bot  Lenccfortfa  taíSer  from  Ihe  eoiploymeDt  of  an  ar- 
ticle  that  fiaa  Qo  aoarer  afGnity  to  clyceríne  thao  tne  ñame. — ¿oadiM 


■éw  Vlewi  CoDoemiBg  tbe  Vatnre '  and  Canw  at  Tabenolu  Dapoñtar 

BY  ICATBBW  TBOr,  K.  D.,  OF  NORTH  OABOUHA. 

Wfl  regret  that  we  have  space  only  for  the  more  important  pot- 
tiona  of  Dr.  Troy'a  highly  interesting  Easay.  Tbe  theortes  of  Ao- 
drel  and  Carswell,  whicb  conaider  tuberculons  depo3Ílct  as  the  eflKita 
matter  resaltii^  from  the  phyñological  changes  thronghoat  the  sys- 
teiD,  or  a  secretíon  tuigenerú;  and  the  theory  of  Williams,  «hich 
refers  such  to  a  degradad  coadition  of  the  outritive  material,  aro 
flret  aererally  aoalysed,  aad  their  ímperfectioos  made  apparent — 
We  may  say  this  theory  of  (he  natura  of  theae  deposite,  and  the  indi' 
«ations  aad  measares  of  treatment  snggested  thereby,  ate  fully  in 
Harm9B|y.,^J^|i  our  own  víewB. — Eos. 

l>il;Q«MKlw>tTbehitfl  to  be  the  sdid  matter  of  the  cntaneooa  excre- 
ütíBi'ütfwiiayjóí  theíKbaceouB  foUicIes.  This  secrelion  not  being 
expeiled  by  the  naÜQraljedaiiéfftoríes,  is  retained  in  the  blood  antU,  ia 


lAQ-u^nataral  channel,  it  ia  depoeat- 

.^■^íléTj^',  l^_  .^\ffí^  matter  being  al>- 


"lajBUr.  uvpsDter,  vthatatleaatotiehundredgraiib^'dl^ 
uotíied'DMtterarfl  dailfthtownoff  from  the fllciii  .,.„  ...Wb^n  th«  eyiMUiJMi 

The  BiDount  of  the  cuuuieoiu  n!dft)i4ÍIMIMja'lieWl'«^'|it«<iáelj'' 
l.^^twdfln  lltlltdekrtt)tAltitt:plaaei 

.m^T  rh«. jtaMiecM(l(iii>'Rr«««r,«óé«> 


«etifvwilivhii^lüllhftiri 

iViWcii  ¡|KV)ttfieP|H(«*n<rflMtl|%)BaMi 

,bl«o<l.thn>i«hi<il<iii^iii!<i.U>i*' 

i.'Mi«vMTih7«itÁitiae«iikbMld 

btra  ¿snind  lo  «ciit*  im.viimiift¡mBtríkKiiitm  na-M  icj  li  i   j 
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It  ¡8  plain,  Ihen^  tbat  death  takes  place  in  these  cases,  from  the  re- 
teatioR  ÍB  tlie  blood  of  the  ezcremeutílious  matter  ordinarÜy  throwa 
off  bj  the  skio. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  éébaceous  secretion  aloncy  we  can  only  con- 
jecture,  as  very  little  lieht  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  ordiuarj 
experimenta  for  <letormining  the  quantity  of  the  cutaneous  secretioa. 
It  18  not  volatile,  like  the  perepiration  ;  it  accumulatca,  and  mizes  ¡t« 
•elf  wíth  the  epidermis  ;  ana  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  would  no  more  show  its  amount,  than  it  would  that  of  the  urinar/ 
•ecretion  still  retained  in  the  bladder.  But  we  are  in  possession  of 
Miliicient  facts  to  show  that  it  Í8  very  considerable.  Kuj  one  who 
has  been  tronbled  with  a  dry,  harsh  state  of  the  skin  of  the  handsy 
and  has  attcmpted  to  relieve  this  by  the  rubbing  on  of  any  oily  mat- 
ter,  must  bave  been  surprised  at  the  quantity  which  may  be  madetO 

E^netrate  the  skin  and  disappear,  bcfore  tho  natural  state  is  restorod. 
ut  the  sebaceotts  secretion  keeps  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  con- 
stantly  in  this  state.  Those,  also»  who  have  ^'dry  "  hair  natnrally, 
and  keep  it,  by  the  application  of  oily  matter,  in  the  state  natural  to 
othefb,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quantity  requisito  to  effect  this 
objecu  When  we  coosider  the  vast  number  of  the  elandul»  of  the 
lurfaco  hy  which  the  sebaceous  matter  is  eliminateo,  we  shall  not 
doubt  their  capacilv  to  furnish  all  that  is  required»  either  for  the  good- 
or  bad  effects  ascribed  to  it 

The  muGous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  apparatus  and  the  al- . 
imentary  canal,  is  but  the  inversión  of  the  external  tegument  of  the 
body,  which  it  resembles  in  structure,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  fuño 
tion  ;  so  tiearly,  that  in  the  lowest  animáis  there  is  no  diflerence . 
whatever  belween  them,  except  the  accident  of  position*    This  mem- , 
brane  is  lined  throughoot  its  extent  inwardly  ss  well  as  outwardlyi 
by  numbers  of   minute  slandalie ;   those  on   the  external  surface 
hieing  esiimated,  by  Mr.  Erasmns  Wilsoo,  atnot  less  than  se  ven  mil« 
ions  in  number.     The  action  of  ail  these  glándulas  is  depuratory  or 
excretory.    The  secretion  of  none  of  them  is  destined  to  be  rcabsorb» 
M,  ñor  can  ít  be  retained  in  the  blood  without  injury  to  the  system. 

No  fact  in  physiology  is  better  ascertained  than  that  when  the  se- 
creción of  any  organ,  especially  an  excretory  organ,  is  retained  in  the 
blood,  aneífortis  made  oy  some  other  organ,  usnally  the  one  most 
nearly  allted  to  it  iq  function,  to  elimbate  it  {CarpeiUet^»  Human 
Phytiologj/t  p.  608). 

Now,  if  the  function  of  the  skin  is  not  properly  performed,  it  is 
obvióos  that  the  mucons  merobranes  will  to  the  first  to  snfler ;  that 
is,  if  they  do  not  perfectly  sncceed  in  suppiying.  by  a  vicarious  or 
augmented  natural  action,  the  depuration  ordinarily  effected  by  the 
suspended  function  of  the  skin.  it  is  from  the  overwhelming  conges- 
tión with  which  they  are  eflfected,  in  the  attempt  to  elimínate  the  se- 
cretion of  the  skin,  that  death  takes  place  when  the  secretion  of  that 
orinan  is  completely  suspended,  aa  by  a  varnish,  for  iostance. 

Is  the  function  of  the  skin  badly  performed  in  phthisis  1  Pormcrly 
a  pearly  white  skin  was  coosidered  characteristic  of  the  disease,  or 
rraier  of  the  tnbercolar  diaibesis.    But  it  is  now  laid  that  too  much 
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stress  was  laid  upon  this  peculiaríty,  as  the  disease  very  freqoeotly 
attacks  those  who  do  DOt  possess  tt*  But  when  we  louk  upon  the 
ekin  as  a  gland,  as  a  great  deparatory  organ,  the  retention  oí  tbe  se* 
creiion  of  which  in  the  blood  causes  death  in  a  fcw  hours,  ít  is  liard 
to  eonceive  that  too  much  atteniion  can  be  paid  to  its  pecnliarities 
¡H  any  disease.  1  believe  all  writcrs  still  recognize  a  peculiariiy^z 
cognizable  anatoinícal  diíferciice  of  structure  from  the  healthy  sktn. 
ít  aeenis  to  be  this,  that  tbe  skin  is  harsh  and  dry.  Let  its  textare 
be  fine  and  white^  orcoarse  and  dnrk,  icis  uniformly  dry  and  ineiasfic 
H  is  easily  washed  clean  ;  dirt  does  not  closety  adhcre  to  it.  Ia  s 
trord,  the  gebaceous  seereiian  is  de^cient  I  eannot  do  better  thao 
ffive  the  description  of  this  pecuiíarity  in  the  words  of  Sír  Jamet 
CJark  :— 

^The  Aspcct  of  the  countenance  generally  affords  decisíre  indicatíons  of  tbe 
presence  of  the  affectioii ;  in  early  childhood  it  has  a  palé,  paaty  ap'pt'arance. 
If  the  complexión  be  dnrk,  the  color  of  the  skin  is  generally  sallow ;  if  fair,  ¡i 
has  an  unnatural  white  Rppearance,  reaembling  blanehed  wax  rather  ihn 
healthy  integament  The  cutaneotts  funciions  are  rarely  in  a  healthy  state  : 
tbe  skin  ia  either  palé,  aoft,  and  flaccid»  or  dry  and  harsh,  and  frequen^y  af* 
ftcted  with  eruptíona.  Its  (w  ction  of  secretion  Í9,  in  tubercuk>QS  suhjects,  al- 
ways  more  or  kss  deranged." — Cyc  of  PraeL  Méd^  art  Conbumption. 

If,  tipon  cxamination  after  death  from  any  disease,  the  liver.  liníng 
membrane  of  the  nlimentary  canal,  or  kidneys  were  foiind  in  a  siate 
difTercpl  from  the  healthy  standard,  this  state  woüid  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  prominent  feature  in  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
•  Evcn  if  thcre  was  nothing  in  those  who  inhcrit  the  diathcsts  ¡d- 
dicative  of  a  deficient  devclopment  of  the  glandulse  of  the  skin,  the 
causes  which  produce  the  disease  aresnfficientof  themselves  to  poíni 
out  its  tme  nature.  Everything  which  depresscs  the  actíon  of  the 
skin  tcnds  to  the  producllon  of  tubercles.  Everything  which  exalts 
its  function  acts  as  a  prcventive. 

"Decidedly  the  strongest  of  the  predisposing  caasefi»'*  says  Dr.  Wood,  **m 
inheritance ;  '*  [(^ongei^lHl  malformation  of  the  secretnry  apparataa  cif  the  akia.] 
*'  Next  pcrhnps  ia  ihe  ^egvee  of  intluence  is  cold.  Allusion  is  not  bere  made  * 
to  the  viclssi ludes  oí  wcAjiiber  \rhich  so  frcquently  occasion  attacks  of  iiiflaoi- 
mation.  Cold  mny  ncUn  i\h  wny  as  an  exciting  cause;  but  its  most  pemiciov 
agency  is  probably  conn^ciea  with  its  long-continued  nppÜcation.  *  ♦  •  Tbii 
fílct  has  been  strongly  oxemplified  within  my  own  observatlja" — PracUct  of 
JfifAWne,  vol.  ÍT.  pp.  104-5. 

Could  anjthin^  be  stronger  evidcnce  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the 
retained  secrctlph  df  the  SKÍn^s  tjie  cause  of  tubercular  deposites! 
Ia  not  this  as  ncarly  as  possible  reducing  thecondition  of  thesubject 
to  that  of  those  who  inherit  the  fatal  pcculiarity  from  their  parents! 
All  disease^)  attendcd  by  a  great  disturbanre  of  the  function  of  tbe 
skin  are  notoriously  apt  to  be  followed  by  phthisis.  The  cxantbe» 
mata — small  pox,  scarlatina«  and  more  ^specially  measles*— fevers  in 
wliich  thcrc  is  mqch  dryness  or  conatriction  of  the  skin— and  diabetes, 
wbere  this  rcaches  the  greivteat  extenti  are  eittrcmely  Uable  to  be 
followed  by'  coasuippíioo.  .  v 
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The  evidence  deduced  from  ihe  ja^antia  is  not  lesa  strong.  The 
iofiueuce  of  a  warm,  dry  climate  ia  too  well  knawn  to  reqaire  it  to 
be  dweit  upon,  Aed  its  influence  in  deveioping  the  glándulas  of  the 
skin,  where  tbey  ar<^  deficient  congenitally  and  in  stimulating  them 
wherq  they  are  depressed  or  iorpid,  is  equally  well  knowu.  (See 
Carj)enier*s  £kmeni$  of  Physiolngy.)  How  can  a  warnn  climate 
affuct  the  fibrin  of.  ;he  blood?  The  hygíenic  means  next  in  impor- 
tance,  if  not  supf^riojr  to  the  last,  is  vigorous  exercise  in  theopen  air: 

^.Vigorous  exercise  and  free  ezposure  to  tbe  air  are  by  fer  the  most  efiScicnt 
remediis8Ín  pulmooary  eonsuaiption.  It  ja  not,  however,  that  kind  of  exercise 
niliuüly  pr«89cnbed  fi>r  invalids^^an.oecasiooai  walk  or  ride  in  pleasaot  weather 
and  Btrict  confínement  io  tbe  intervals — from  vbkh  much  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pecte^.  DaUy  ai^i  long^eontioued  ridiog  oa  horseback  or  in  carríages  o  ver 
rough  ronds  is  porhaps  tbe  bisst  mode  of  exercise  ;  but  where  ibis  canoot  be  - 
comnaaodüd,  upremittiog  exertioo  of  :almo6i  any  kiod  ia  the  opeo  air  aniount* . 
ing  even  to  labor  will  be  founíl  bighiy  beneficiaL" — Di.  Parrish — quoted  by 
Wüod,  Practica  of  Medicine^  rol  ii.  p.  111. 

"They  are  ooost  fortúnate,"  says  Dn  Wood,  "  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
eotnpelied  to  exert  themselves.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  consuroptive 
patients  enteri  ng  tho  miiitary  service  ha  ve  entirely  surmounted  the  disease. 

.  '*  Dr,  (iuy  ibund  that  in  the  cióse  irorkshops  of  a  printing  establisbment» 
ihe  compositora,  wboee  eaipioyaent  reqtiircs  no  exertion,  fali  victims  to  phthi- 
•b  in  tbe  proportion  of  44  to  31  i  per  cent  of  the  pressmen,  wbo,  while  breath- 
ing  tbe  same  air,  use  üctive  bodily  exertion.  Similar  exercise  in  puré  air  would 
have  mucb  more  salatary  eflects,  tbe  dcatbs  Irom  the  same  cause  in  oac-door  ' 
laborcrs  not  e^ceedíog  24  per  cent —  WUiiam'i  Pria,  of  Mid,  p.  53. 

« 

Can  the  efficíency  of  actire  exercise  in  the  open  air  be  explaíned. 
in  any  other  waythan  by  its  powerfully  stimiilating  effect  upon  the 
glándulas  of  the  ekin  t  :     * 

Other  means  having  the  sanne  eflbct  are  equally  lauded  : — 

•  No  remedies  of  this  class  have  appeared  tohe  so  generally  useful  ascoun* 
terMrritants  of  the  áiilder  clasí» — rithefacients  extenswely  and  regularly  applied 
by  fiiclion  over  a  large  sarface  of  tlie  body." —  William*8  Princ  of  Mea,,  p.  310, 

Doea  not  the  fdinerence  ia  the  complexión  of  men  and  womeu  fully 
explain  the  greater  liability  of  tbe  latter  to  consuraption  t     It  is  in« 
teresting  to  notice  the  conncetion  betwcen  the  habite  of  the  pig — his  . 
wallowing  iq  the  n^ire  and  chokin^  up  the  ppres  of  the  skin,  and  hii 
greatljlabilitv  to  scrofula,  to  which  he  has  given  the  ñame. 

Nativos  qt  a  cold  country  going  into  a  ^avm  one  suffcr  less  fromi 
consumptíoQ  tban  the  natiyes  of  the  latter  ;  and  nativos  of  a  waroi 
climate  going  to  a  cold  one. suffer  far  more..     This  is  true  of  other  : 
animaU  a$  well  as  man.,   The  actlon  of  .the  akiix  is  exaltad  in  the  one  . 
above  its  natural  standard,  and  depr^ssed  below  it  in  the  other«       .  tr. 

Is  not  the  thínness  oí  the  al€B  nasij  formerly  consi(|ered  oiieof  ttuüí,: 
characteristic  symptpms  of  the  disease^  o^in^  entirely  to  the  waak 
of  dcvelopment  of  the  sebaceeus  follicles  usually  soabundant  in  that 
aituation? 

But  as  to  the  nature  of  tubercle  itself.     Tubercle  is  evidently  a. 
foroign  matter  in  tb^  blood.     Eircn  if  it  ia  '^  degraded  lymph/'  it  is  a' 
foreign  matter  none  the  iess  ;  for  dead  or  dying  fibrin  has  no  place 
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in  thc  blood.  Besides,  all  ¡ts  habita,  so  to  speak^  so  noarly  resemble 
thoac  of  an  efiete  inatter  retaíned  in  the  blood,  that  it  seeins  aoly  to 
have  been  the  difiiculty  of  telling  bow  it  carne  there,  that  has  prevent- 
ed  all  from  considering  it  such.  It  is  perfeclly  evídent  that  rthasíti 
origin  in  the  aystem  iteelf,  for  it  is  found  under  circuinstanees  (as  io 
the  fcetus)  where  its  introduction  from  without  is  scarcely  p02»íble. 
And  whenever  the  diathesis  is  acquired,  it  is  through  the  ageacy  of 
depressing  causes  acting  upon  the  general  system. 

Jf  there  has  been  raised,  bj  tbc  facts  I  have  jnst  mentioned.  a  pre- 
Bumption  in  favor  of  the  retained  secretion  of  ihe  akín  being  tbe 
cause  of  tubercular  deposits,  this  presumption  will  not  be  lessened 
by  an  examination  of  the  deposita  themselves,  ñor  of  tbe  rules  whidí 
aeem  to  govern  their  distribatioo. 

The  sebaccous  secretion  of  the  dcin  has  not  been  analyzed  with 
aufficient  accuracy  to  determine  its  precise  natnre :  ^  It  is  oí),  batnot 
oil  alone  ;"  and  as  little  is  known  of  the  natnre  of  the  aolid  constito- 
enta  of  the  other  secretions  of  the  skin.  It  is,  therefore,  impossibk 
to  demónstrate  chemically  their  identity  with  tubercnfnna  matter.-- 
But  enough  is  known  to  show  a  very  slrong  probability  of  thii 
identity. 

Tubercle  consists  for  the  most  part  of  minnte  grandea,  which 
either  consist  ot^  or  are  very  eaaily  converted  into,  fatty  matter. 

•        •••••••••a 

The  reaaon-why  the  Innga  are  ofteneat  the  seat  of  thia  deposite  it 
very  obvioua.  It  may  be  that  the  cloaer  analogy  between  the  «ü» 
and  lungs,  than  between  the  skin  and  any  other  organ,  canseaagreatr 
er  quantity  of  tbe  secretion  to  be  directecl  to  the  bronchial  memoniiM 
than  to  nny  other.  But  the  anatómica!  structure  of  the  iungs  is  Aillj 
sniEcienr  to  nccount  for  the  frequency  of  the  depoak  in  tbeni.^ 
From  all  other  mucons  surfaces,  any  effuaed  matter  wonld  fiad  * 
ready  ontlef,  by  the  forcé  of  gravity  alone»  or  gravity  aided  by  per- 
istatlíc  action  ;  but  here,  gravity,  which  ía  the  only  forcé  acting.  dd* 
lesa  couorh  be  excited,  causes  the  effused  fluid  to  dcacend  to  the  aír- 
ccíls,  where  it  accumulates  ;  its  watery  parta  being  abaorbed  ultnw* 
as  aoon  aa  it  rcarhea  the  celia,  we  have  a  tnhercle.  Here  it  growi 
by  attracting  ita  like  from  the  blood,  aa  Dr.  Wiliiams  haa  wellshown 
(Frindples  of  MhUcím.) 

There  ia  no  one  of  the  mucona  aurfacea  which  may  not  excrete  tu- 
bercular matter.  The  frequency  with  which  diachargea  take  ph<* 
from  the  eyea  and  eara  of  acrofnloua  children  ¡a  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  elímination  by  the  membranea  lining  theae  parta  of  tuberculooi 
matter.  Thia  diacharge  only  requirea  to  have  ita  watery,  or,  to  sp^ 
more  properly,  ita  absorhabít*  parta  removed  to  conatitute  genuioc 
tubercle. 

Andral  relates  a  case  in  which  it  ia  certain  that  thia  matter  wtf 
secreted  from  the  membrane  lining  the  prepuce,  in  a  man  bavuV 
phimoaia. 

*  I  mean  by  the  aetiu;  tlie  catire  Bwtter  may  be  absorbed  by  tka  lyaptatiea 
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Any  disease  of  ene  of  the  mucous  surfaccs,  as  iaflammation,  hj 
dimioishing  or  suspending  its  excretory  powcr,  will  throw  an  addítion* 
al  burden  upon  the  portión  which  remaios  sound,  besides  leadinff  to 
a  deposit  ¡n  the  inflamcd  part,  m  consequence  of  the  absorptioa  oí  the 
liquid  portion  during  the  stagnation  gf  the  blood  which  takes  place. 

Consumption  of  the  lungs  freqoentlj  docs  not  manifest  itseif^  m 
constitutions  ¡n  which  there  is  an  evident  predisposition  to  it,  uotU 
after  an  attack  of  this  descríption. 

**  We  bave  often  aeen  cases  of  polmoDary  phihisb  commeaee  daring  «ODTa- 
leseenoe  from  gastro-enteritis.  Before  tbe  atiack  of  the  iatestinal  ioflamina- 
tion,  the  patients  had  no  cougb,  ñor  was  there  aiiy  svmplom  to  make  one  8p> 
prehend  in  ihem  the  exlstence  of  a  pulmonary  affecUon." — Andrai'i  Midictí 
Ciinie,  voL  ii.  p.  262. 

Inflammatíon  of  the  Inngt  themselyes  ¡a  aliU  more  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  a  deposit  of  tutercular  matter  than  inflammation  of  anj 
other  organ.  It  acts  both  by  diminishing  the  excretioff  power  of  their 
mncous  membrane,  and  by  inducing  a  stagnation  of  the  blood,  hj 
which  the  absorption  of  iis  watery  parta  is  facihtated.  It  is  io  tliia 
latrer  way  that  tbe  deposit  is  so  often  left  among  felse  membranea 
and  the  other  producta  of  inflammation.  A  deposit  having  once 
formcd  in  the  lnnga«  it  ia  eaay  to  aee  how  much  moredifficult  it  woold 
be  to  get  rid  of  it  than  if  it  hadoccurred  in  the  pañetes  of  the  alimen* 
tary  canal,  or  in  any  part  of  tho  urinary  apparatua,  excepting  perhapt 
in  the  cortical  structure  of  thekidney. 

In  all  inflammatory  diaeaaes»  the  calla  upon  the  mucous  membranea 
are  greatly  increased  by  the  dryness,  harshnesa,  and  constríctioo  of 
the  ekin,  denoting  partía!  snppressioo  of  its  function.  This  ia  tba 
case  aldo  in  ferers,  and  still  more  so  in  the  exanthemata,  all'of  which 
basteo  the  progresa  or  determine  the  development  of  tubercles.  The 
peculiar  ill  effécts  of  meaales  ia  explained  ¿y  ita  not  only  involving 
the  skin,  but  also  tho  bronchial  and  alimentary  mnoous  membranea. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  disease  affecta  aoí  equai  extent  of  dermoid  tissue, 
and  no  one  certainly  ia  ao  apt  to  be  foUowed,  in  the  predispoaed|  tíf 
phthisis. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  said  by  Lonis  to  be  only  sccond  to  the 
Inogs  ifi  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  Envolved  in  tubercular 
disease.  í  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  are  ever  attached 
prímariiy,  or,  if  so,  only  tn  those  extremely  rare  cases  where  the 
matter  abounds  in  the  blood  to  snch  an  extent  that  it  may  be  deposit* 
ed  in  any  tissue,  like  tbe  ooloring  matter  of  hile  in  jaundice.  Their 
aecondary  impiication  is  very  easily  accounted  for;  inflammation 
taking  place  in  the  membrane  from  which  the  effuaíon  ia  taking  placCi 
it  ie  arrested  and  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  carried  to 
the  nearcat  gland,  where  it  iá  retained  like  any  other  foreign  matter 
ÍDtroduced  into  these  vessels. 

In  the  lungs,  owing  to  their  anatomical  structure,  the  eflused  mat* 
ter  is  presented  in  a  condition  favorable  for  absorption  without  the 
agencv  of  inflammation.  Henee  the  fre(;^uencv  with  which  the 
broncbial  glanda  are  aflfected  with  taberculoaia.    ín  aome  rare  caae^ 
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^1]  the  eflused  matter  is  taken  up,  and  the  glands  alone  are  found  4ú-' 
eáded,  the  lüngs  being  perfectly  healihy.  {Andral  and  CarsweIL) 

But  thongh  inflammation  does  not  eeem  to  be  necessary  to  indace 
tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands,  they  are  nevertheless  much  more 
certainly  aSected  when  it  does  occur.  Inflammation  seems  to  ín* 
crease  ihe;  activity  óf  the  Ijmphartic  system  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
;  l^e  mesenteric  glands  are,  I  believe,  never  theseatof  tuberculosis 
ezceptiñg  in  the  course  of  enteric  inflammation.  This  latter  may, 
however,  be  very  slight,  and  leave  no  trace  of  its  existcnce  in  the 
deedbody,  though  nsually  indications  of  its  presence  may  be  detected. 

The  freqnency  with  which  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are 
affected  is  owing,  I  belicve,  to  their  being  the  only  snperficial  enes 
(e'xcept  those  of  the  groin)  whosc  vessels  arise  from  tne  surface  of 
mucous  membranes. 

Inflammation  of  the  gums  from  teething,  a  caríous  tooth.  or  from 
any  othei*  cause,  eruptións  áround  tlie  month  from  gastric  irritatioD, 
or  any  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  extemal  meatus  of  the 
e&r,  may  give  rise  to  absprptioñ  of  tubercular  matter  by  the  lymphatic 
yesseh  which  are  so  plentifully  distributed  upon  these  parts.  The 
iáfiammation  of  a  single  Meibbmían  gland  'will  oíten  cause  the  tome- 
flicHíón  of  the  glands  sítuated  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 

After  a  deposit  has  taken  place  in  a  gland,  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  ihat  it  can  increase  only  by  the  absorption  of  new  matter. 
Aá-m  otfaer  sitnations,  tubercle  may  here  attract  its  own  material 
from  the  blood,  and  continué  to  enlarge,  even  though  the  membrane, 
ÍBom.  which  it  waa  originall v  absorbed,  may  báve  resumed  its  healthy 
atetiofi,  or  even  after  it  has  been  completely  destroyed,  as  in  the  case 
from  Andrali  referred  to  above,  where  the  efilision  was  upon  the 
¡ms^ce* 

This  appears  to  me  mtich  more  simple  than  the  explanation  usually 
(p7«n,  thst  inflammation  is  ezcited  in  a  gland,  and  assumes  the  tnber 
calar  character  from  the  peculiárity  of  the  diathesis. 

When  suppuration  takes  place  in  a  scrofulous  gland,  and  it  dk- 
cl^'ergefl  its  oontents  externally,  it  íbrms  a  readv  ootiet  for  more  of 
the  excretion  ;  its  bein^  constantly  poured  out  oy  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane whiph  linea  the  fistulsa  wjiich  penétrate  w  gland  ^vents  the 
of^t^rence  of  tha  healing  procesa.  Tubercular  affectiooa  of  the 
Ijmpli^tic  gl9^d9  are  much  mpre  common  in  cbiJ4rea  than  in  adults^ 
in  consequence  of  th^  gireater  activity  of  their  lymphatic  aystema^.  or 
perli^aps  from  the  gr/^i^ter  frequency  with  which  their  mucods  mem- 
branea  are  inflamed*  Th^ce  are.  cases  where  the  matter  of  taberde 
if  eSuaed  :Up<>n  other  tiasues  than  the  mucous,  but  alwaya  in  tbose  ia 
w^ich  pus  or  other  morbid  produots .  are  uBually  deposited,  aa  the 
hi({ii«,  iQtermuscular  cellular  tissue,  &p»  These .  cásea  only  oo  to 
pr9ii^  that  tuber^eMí  a.foreign  matter  deposited  from  the  bloo^.bot 
Ihrow  no  lieht  on  its  natura. 

^  X  ^hink  I  nave,  shown  tbat  the  Jiature  and  .importancc  of  the  aecre- 
tipn,of  the  skin  are  suflicienit  tp  gíve  risp  by.íts  deficieqcy  oTauspen- 
aiQU  to  thp  accua)u]ation  of  tuberculous  matt^  iij  the  blood.;  tbi^t  in 
Ihose  individuáis  ia.whom  consumptíon  is  héreditary,  there  is.often 


a  congenital  deficiency  of  tbe  sebaceons  follicles ;  that  the  disease 
can  al  any  time  be  produced  or  aggravated  by  causes  which  depress 
their  actioR ;  apd  preveoted  or  rélieved  by  causes  which  exalt  it ; 
that  tbe  oi>Jy  well-ascertained  product  of  the  secretory  action  of  these- 
folióles  is  found  in  large  amount  in  tuberele  ;  and  thatitisdeposited, 
iu  precidely  buch  sicuations  as  we  would  be  led  tp  sappose,  upon 
general  principies  of  physiology,  tbat  tbe  retained  secretione  of  the 
skia  would  ba 

Tbis  tbeory  has  at  least  tbe  merit  of  being  «x>n8i«tent  with  all  the 
pbenooiena  of  the  disease;  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  causes 
which  produce  it  iipon  established  physiologtcal  principies ;  of  ex- 
I^aining  its  hereditary  transmission  hy  the  same  law  which  causes 
chíJdren  to  redemble  their  parents;  of  redeeming  our  practico  from 
enipiricÍ3m«  and.making  it  rationali  and  most  important  of  ail,  of  ex*, 
flaininp  the  eíBcicncy  of  h^gienic  means,  and  thus  impressing  the 
neceasity  of  them  more  eflectually  than  any  amount  of  mere  recom- 
mendation  could  do^cven  though  this  were  founded  unon  the  largest 
experience.  It  diSers  from  tíie  views  of  Andral  ana  Carswell.  by 
shpwiqg  the  nature  and  soarce  of  the  *^  peculiar  secretion, "  of  whica 
tbey  speak ;  and  seemst  upon  tlie  whole,  iar  more  simple  and  definite 
than  any  other  yet  advanoed. — Jim.  Jcur.  of  Meds,  Science, 

Whitevillej  Columbas  COét.North  Carolina,  March,  1852. 
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The  Cucumber. — In  regard  to  this  vegetable,  which,  at  the  pres- 
eni  season,  forma,  with  our  citizens,  so  prominent  a  dish  at  almost 
every  meal,  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  celebratcd  eur^eon,  observes,  "peel 
it,  slice  it  down  into  picoes,  put  vincgar  and  pepper  to  it,  and  then — 
throw  it  away."  And  this,  probably,  is  the  very  bcst  advice  that 
can  be  given  in  refercnce  to  the  nwinner  of  iising  it.  Almost  entirc- 
ly  devoid  of  any  alimentary  principie,  the  only  possible  motive  that  • 
can  be  assigned  for  eating  the  cucumber,  is  merely  the  gratifica- 
.tion  of  the  palate — ^to  the  nourishment  of  the  body  it  is  totally  un- 
adapted. 

Tho  principal  mischief  prodnced  by  the  tise  of  this  frnif,  and^ 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  nnwholsome  ar* 
ticles  served  at  our  tables,  ariscs,  independent  of  an  acrid  principie 
which  it  is  supposed  to*  contain,  from  its  indigestlbility ;  in  other 
words,  its  insolubility  in  the  stomach.  In  consequcnce  of  this,  it 
is  retained  in  the  latter  organ  for  a  long  time,  prodacing  more  or 
lesa  uneasiness  in  every  iostance;  and  in  the  dysj)cptic,  the  gouty, 
and'those  of  a  nervous  and  feeble  constitution,  giving  rise  to  vi- 
olent  pains,  cramps;  and  other  acvefe  aflections. 

By  an  individual  in  fnll  health,  and  engaged  constantly  in  active 
ont-door'exercise,  but  little  inconvcnience  would  probably  be  cxperi- 
eaced  from  the  use  ot  the  cucomber,  in  any  form.  By  all,  how* 
ever,  under.  dífl^rent  circomstances,  it  is  an  article  of  diet  which 
it  would  be  well  entircly  to  relinquish,  whethcr  in  its  simple  state,  ^ 
or  in  the  various  modes  of 'pn»paration  hy  which  its  injurious  ef- 
feMa  have  beeti  attémpted  to  be  connteracted.— cTtmr.  of  lUaUh. 
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8wine*f  FledL 


Hog's  ]ard,  when  fresh,  is  composed  of  stearine,  margarme  and 
oleine;  bul  when  rancid,  it  contains  several  poisonoas  acida,  and  a 
yellow  coloring  matter. 

Pork  coDtain^  more  oleine,  a  fusible,  oílj  matter,  incápable  of  aa> 
similation,  than  other  varieties  of  this  class  of  meats.  According  to 
Brande,  pork  contains  70  per  cent  of  water,  19  of  albumen  and  fr 
brine,  and  5  of  selatine.  Total  of  nutrítious  matter,  twenty-four 
parts  in  one  hunared.  We  see,  thcn,  that  the  pork-eater  not  only 
takes  a  groater  amount  of  this  indigestible  matter  into  his  stomach, 
than  those  who  do  not  feast  on  swine  dainties;  but  he  is  mucb  more 
liabie  to  disease.  The  more  particular  reason  why  he  ís  more  liable 
to  disease,  will  be  elacidated  in  our  next  issue,  under  the  bead  of 
poisons. 

The  use  of  animal  food,  though  nutrítious,  and,  under  some  cir 
comstances,  capable  of  sustaining  human  life,  and  in  some  forms  of 
disease  indispensable  as  an  article  of  diet,  yet  we  agrce  with  Dr. 
Lambe,  that  its  habitual  use  ''is  no  more  than  a  persistence  in  the 
gross  customs  of  savage  life,  and  evinces  an  insensibility  to  the  pro*' 
grogs  ot  reason,  apd  to  the  operations  of  intellectual  improvement'* 
We  defy  all  hog-eaters,  chemists  or  physiologists,  to  prove  that 
swine's  fiesh  is  a  healthy  article  of  diet.  We  will  go  fartber  stiD, 
and  challenge  all  theologíans  and  doctors  of  divini^y  to  prove  that 
the  Scripture  sanctions  its  use  as  food. 

If  we  assume  that  animal  food  generaüy  is  indispensable  to  the 
nouríshment  of  the  human  body,  we  present  our  philosophy  of  this 
notion,  witti  exceedingly  weak  points,  from  the  fact  that  we  mnst  ac- 
knowledge  Albumen  to  bo  the  trae  starting  point  of  all  the  animal 
tissue.  Albnminous  componnds  are  formed  by  vegetables  only;  the 
animal  body  has  only  the  power  of  converting  theee  compoands 
ready  made  into  its  own.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  animal  food  is 
merely  second-handed,  for  the  reason  that  animáis  are  entirely  de* 
pendent  on  vegetables  for  a  supply  of  the  materials  out  of  whicb 
their  blood  is  lormed,  and  it  is  from  that  fluid  that  all  tha  aolida  of 
the  body  are  produced* 

THE  PHYSIOAL  KFFECT8  OP  PORK, 

as  an  article  of  food,  is  a  topic  worthy  of  extended  consideration. — 
History  and  facts  exhibit  this  subject  in  no  very  enviable  light 
Since  the  days  of  Moses,  no  small  portion  of  the  human  family  have 
looked  upon  the  swine  ás  an  impuro  animal,  and  entirely  unfit  for 
food.  Its  impnrity  consists,  not  merely  in  the  common  mode  of  rear- 
in^  the  domestic  swine,  with  the  most  filthy  ofiscouring  from  every 
thmg  ibul  and  corrupt,  wbich  conslantly  distends  his  diseased  car» 
case;  but  it  consista  in  a  disease,  purefy  scrofulous  in  ite  character, 
which  is  inherent  and  peculiar  to  the  hog,  and  is  constantfy  beiogde- 
velopcd,  especially  in  the  pig-stye.  How  otYen  does  the  tarmer,  or 
those  enga^;ed  in  the  fattin^  of  swine,  on  bcholdmg  their  swelled  ap* 
pearancci  imagine  them  quite  ready  for  the  slaughter,  when  at  their 
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•ubaequeat  visit  lo  the  pen  they  find  them  deadl  Kow,  all  will  agree 
tbat  Ibis  pork  is  not  fit  for  food.  Why  1  Not  because  it  is  a  dead 
masa,  but  because  it  died  of  disease.  Now»  suupoee  thia  swiiie  had 
been  butchered,  the  day  previoiui  to  its  death  by  disease,  wuuid  not 
the  pork  liave  been  called  good  1  Could  the  eater  of  tliat  meat  have 
detected  the  disease  by  its  tastet  We  think  not.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  tbat  not  only  would  the  pork  bave  been  cousidercd  good, 
but  in  its  assimilation  the  consumer  would  have  partaken  of  tbe 
disease. 

The  ñame  scrofula  had  its  orígin  in  the  wcll  known  fact  that  it  wa« 
a  disease  peculiar  to  tbe  swine.  The  analysis  of  the  blood  of  scroF* 
ulous  subjects  shows  tbat  it  difTers  materially  from  tbat  of  healthy 
individuáis.  In  tbe  former  there  is  «n  ezcess  of  serum,  and  a  defi* 
ciency  of  albumen  and  fibrin.  Henee- the  solids  formed  of  this  blood 
are  feeble,  lax,  and  incapable  of  resistiog  ezposure,  fatigue  and  dis* 
ease.  It  is  true,  tbat  for  tbe  most  part  scrofula  is  herediiary.  Still, 
there  are  many  well  marked  cases  of  the,acquired  disease,  from  the 
use  of  pork. 

Dr.  Marcy,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  scrofula,  remarks,  '*  Let  him 
(the  pork-eater)  sec  in  the  slaugliter  house  how  often  tbe  internal  or- 
gans  and  surfaces  of  the  vile  careases  will  be  stud^ed  witb  tubercn- 
lous  formations,  or  scrofula,  and  then  return  to  pork,  *  like  a  dog  to 
héB  voniit,*  if  he  chooees.*' 

A  strong  corrobnration  of  onr  views  is  fonnd  in  the  fact  tbat  in 
all  those  countrics  wbere  tbe  swine  is  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food, 
scrofula  is  almos t  nnknown.  The  same  law  obtaina  with  the  Jews, 
who,  abiding  by  the  preceptsof  their  religión,  inbabit  almost  everj 
dimate  and  country,  and  are  scarcely  ever  afflicted  with  scrofula* 

It-  is  absurd  to  argüe  tbat  flesh  contaminated  with  scro'nlous  iri- 
asm  cannot  communicate  to  the  healthy  body,  after  digestión,  its 
morbid  partióles.  The  poison  pervades  every  atom  of  tho  atfected 
flesh,  and  no  washing  or  digestión  can  destroy  or  banisb  the  noxioos 
quality.      e. — Jour.  of  Organic  4r  Medical  Chemistr¡/. 


^t^^»^l^^0^^l0* 


A  physician  took  .a  youn^  student  to  see  a  patient  who  was  eon- 
fined  to  bis  bed: — ^'Sir,!'  said  the  physician  to  tbeslck  man,  "yoo 
have  been  imprurlent,  you  have  eaten  oysters." 

The  patient  admitted  tbat  be  had.  Keturning  home  the  student 
asked  tbe  Doctor  how  he  discovered  that  the  man  had  eaten  oysterst 

**Why,"  replied  tbe  Doctor,  "I  saw  the  shells  nnder  the  bed." 

A  few  days  aiter,  tbe  student  was  sent  to  visit  the  same  patient. 
He  soon  returned,  however,  saying  that  he  had  been  kíckcd  out  of 
the  house  for  telling  the  patient  he  had  been  imprndent — he  had 
eaten  horse  flesh. 

**JBor8eJleshj  yon  young  fooll  What  do  you  meanl"  cried  the 
Doctor. 

^'Because,  sir,  I  saw  a  saddie  and  a  pair  of  stirrups  under  tbe 
bed-"  [Ecck 
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Case  of  EeBTifloitatíoiu 


DR.  cartwrioht's  letter  to  iirs.   willard. 


Netí)  OrleanSj  July  27, 1852. 
Dbar  Madam:  The  thread  of  my  con  munícation  of  yesterday  was 
broken  oft'  to  give  you  time  to  look  ovér  the  phenomena  witnessed  al 
aa  experimont  pcrformed  on  a  crocodiie  at  my  office,  on  the  18th  of 
June  last.  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  which  leads 
US  back  to  the  house  of  raourning,  wbere,  you  remember,  we  left  the 
dead  child.  The  crape  on  the  beíl  handle  has  been  removed,  groans 
and  wailíng  are  no  longer  heard  within.  The  house  is  full  of  joy 
and  gladness*^seraphic  music;  no  harmony  of  the  opera  can  equal 
the  music  of  the  heart.  Let  ns  enter,  and  see  what  has  transpired 
stoce  we  left  it  a  few  hours  ago.  But  whcre  is  the  child  whicli  had 
the  cholera ;  the  cholera  folTowcd  by  tetanus,  and  the  tetanus  by 
dealht  When  Dr.  Dowler*was  cailed  to  h,  it  had  that  specics  of 
tetanus  cailed  opisthotonos — drawn  back  like  a  hoop.  The  muscles 
of  respiration  could  not  perform  their  function,  and  the  child  died  for 
the  want  of  power  to  inhale  and  expel  atmospheric  air. 

Aftcr  the  physioians  had  left  the  house  and  pronounced  it  dead, 

the  father,  oppresscd  with  grief,  and  suflering  all  tbe  poignant  an- 

guish  of  a  parent,  we  can  well  imagine,  began  to  ask  nimself  if  ev- 

erything  had  been  done,  that  could  be  done,  to  save  his  darling  son, 

the  appTe  of  his  eye.     Somethin^  may  bave  whispered  to  him  in  tbe 

negativo.     He  had  been  rumínating  very  deeply  and  very  lately  oa 

the  subject  of  cerfain  papers,  pubTished  in  the  Boston  Jnedical  and 

Surgical  Journal,  giving  an  accouiit  of  crocodiles  having  beeo  brou^t 

to  Hfe,  after  having  been  dead  and  even  cut  to  pieces,  oy  awakening 

in  the  longs  a  certain  motive  power,  recentlv  discovered,  cailed  hae- 

matokinetic.     It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  ncw  thougbt,  sud- 

denly  transfixing  prejudice,  flashed  its  light  to  the  soul,  ''Hhat  the  ho' 

tnatokinetic poweTy  oi'  Homething  equwalent  to  t7,  heretofore  unknaum^ 

mnst  have  some  existence  m  nature^  trr  snch  effects  could  not  be  pro- 

duccd  upon  dead  crocodiles  bu  the  visión  of  the  brain  or  a  womavín 

dream"    Such  a  thougbt,  if  ¡I  came,  came  not  alone.     It  bronght 

Hope — Hone,  smiling  and  waving  her  gólden'hair,  always  ready  to 

touch  dull  numanity  with  an  ethereal  spark  of  noble  activity.     That 

such  a  spark  tottchcd  the  distressed  father,  arousing  him  from  the 

lethargy  of  grief,  into  quick,  prompt,  and  decided  action.  is  naosl 

evident  from  the  circnmstances  which  followed.     because,  after  the 

doctora  had  left,  qnick  asthought  he  arouscd  from  the  stupor  oí  woe 

into  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  mental  and  bodily  faculties,  and  in- 

fitantly  brought  to  bear,  on  the  corpse  of  his  son,  tbe  mcasures  and 

means  which  had  been  so  cíTectiial  in  resusciating  atlicators.     Suo- 

cess  attended  his  elTorta.    His  cLiid  came  to  lifel    But  it  did  not  Uve 

long.    The  pulse  failed,  the  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  it  died  agaio. 

Air  was  a  seccnd  timé  thrown  into  the  lungs.    Tbe  blood-moving 

power,  located  thcrein,  was  again  awakencd,  again  tbe  heart  bcgáo 

to  flatter  and  to  beat,  aud  the  blood  to  circuíate,  and  again  the  chüd 
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came  to  life.  A  third  time  it  dicd,  and  a  third  time  it  was  bronght 
to  life  by  the  same  means,  which  were  persisted  in,  until  tbe  musclefl 
of  rcspiration  had  regained  their  powcr,  and  thu  liitle  boy  was  able 
to  Lreathe  without  artificial  assistance.  Ho  is  now  allve  and  welL«*^ 
I  saw  him  vesterday,  and  had  bim  in  my  arma, 

Líttie  fellow,  welcomel  tbrice  welcome  lo  this  world  again.  Your 
belp  was  ueeded ;  you  carne  in  good  time.  You  ahould  eeaae  to  won* 
der,  Madam,  that  a  mysterious  ppwcr  inipciled  you  to  announoe  a 
great  phjsiologicaJ  fact  to  the  world,  when  you  tbus  seo  a  titille  child 
aelected  to  defeod  it — to  dcfend  it  againat  a  renowned  cbampioD  and 
logician,  who  had  no  sooner  made,  what  was  generally  suppoaed/  an 
unanswerable  argument  againat  it>  than  a  little  child  refuted  all  be 
had  said  and  that  cbild  his  ownl  It  had  not  learned  to  articúlate 
words;  yet  it  made,  on  or  near  the  4lh  of  July,  1852,  an  oration  in 
defense  of  the  truth  you  had  announccd,  abounding  in  transcendent 
eloqnence;  consisting  in  aciion,  action,  action;  one  action  followiog 
anotber  in  rapid  succession,  until,  caaling  oflTthe  shadows  of  deatb^ 
and  putting  on  the  radiant  robes  of  life,  the  little  orator,  Willtam 
Francis  Cly,  Icss  than  eix  months  oíd,  astonished,  amazed,  and  filled 
with  gladnesd  the  whole  house  and  nei^hborhood,  rai^ing  from  the 
very  depths  of  despair  to  the  liighcst  piunacie  of  human  felicity  its 
most  anectionate  parcnts  and  kindred.  But  it  stopped  not  at  appealfl 
to  the  teelings  and  passions — but  went  intoalucid  explanatiou  of  Ihe 
nnost  profound  physiological  mysteries,  which  the  greatest  physiolo* 

{^¡sts«  from  John  Hunter  to  the  presen t  day,  aftcr  the  most  protracted 
abor  and  rescarch,  have  been  unable  satit^factorily  to  explam — víz., 
why  the  Icft  vcntricle  ceases  to  act,  and  very  soon  the  rii^ht  ventricle 
alsOy  after  the  lungs  cease  to  play.  The  diacovcry  of  the  haemato* 
kjnctic  or  blood-movihg  power  derived  from  the  inspirad  air,  the  ex- 
istence  of  which  was  so  clearly  proved  by  the  young  Ely  in  passing 
so  oftcn  írom  dcath  unto  Ufe,  reveáis  the  mystery. 

I  bave  the  honor  to  be,  very.  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser vant, 

SamukIí  a.  Cari^wriqht^  M.  D. 
To  Mrs.  Emma  WiOard,  Tray,  N.  T.         ^ 

[Boéton  Med.  and  Svrg.  Jaur. 
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Antidote  por  Phosphorus.— The  Northern  Lincet  contnins  an  ac- 
coant  of  a  new  treatment  for  tho3e  who  may  be  pr>isoned  by  phos* 
phorns.  A»  soon  as  a  person  has  becn  poisoned  by  phosphorus  taken 
m  a  Bolid  state.  an  emetíc  shoutd  be  gívcn  at  once  to  throw  itoffthe 
stomach»  ere  it  has  time  to  act.  If  it  has'bcen  swailowed  in  n  dilnted 
form,  the  patient  should  drink  large  qnantitíes  of  water  in  which  de- 
carbonized  magnesia  has  been  di^^solved.  If  magnesia  is  not  at  liand, 
soda  dissolved  in  the  water,  will  answar  about  as  well.  It  is  very 
dangcroQs  to  swailow  any  portion  of  phosphorus,  as  it  will  biirn  the 
stomach.  The  nbove  plan.^  are  oíd*;  the  following  ís  the  new  anti- 
dote: calcined  magnesia,  2  grnins ;  chlorine  water.  Sí^miñ^;  diatiü- 
ed  water,  112  grains.    This  is  administered  in  copious  draughts. 


tZñ  PHILOSOPBT  OF  BATlNO. 

Flüloiopliy  of  Eating. 

Use  but  two  or  three  ktnds  of  food,  besides  bread  and  butter,  at  á 
•ingle  meal,  and  never  eat  anylhing  between  meáis.  You  should 
eat  at  regular  hours,  and  but  three  times  a  day,  with  two  intervals 
of  not  less  than  five  hours  each,  ñor  more  than  six. 

Cold  water  retards  digestión,  and  so  does  any  liquíd,  ¡f  much  il 
taken  during  or  soon  after  a  meal ;  half  a  glass  at  a  mcal  is  enough. 
From  an  hour  and  a  half  atter  a  meal,  un  til  wíthin  an  hour  before  tue 
next  ottOy  you  may  drink  as  much  water  as  you  desire :  it  is  best, 
however,  to  drink  but  a  swailow  or  two  at  a  time,  with  an  iuterval 
of  half  a  minute  or  more  ;  otherwise  you  may  take  more  than  nature 
requires  before  vou  know  it,  just  as  in  eatins  fast 

If  too  mueh  nuid  is  taken  during  meáis  it  dilntes  the  gastric  juice, 
thus  wcakening  the  power  of  di^stion,  and  retaining  the  food  long- 
er  in  the  stomach  than  is  natural;  it also causes acid stomach, heart* 
burn,  fullness  and  bad  blood,  producmg,  according  to  circumstances, 
a  dryness,  or  scnlding  sensation  in  the  throat,  as  do  ind ¡gestiona  from 
other  causes,  whether  Irom  qnality  or  quantlty  of  food. 

All  errors  as  to  diet  arise  írom  quantity  or  quality,  and  I  propose 
one  safe  rule  to  each,  applicable  to  all  persons,  and  under  all  clrcum- 
stances. 

As  to  quality,  the  general  rule  is  to  eat  that  which  you  Hke  best, 
and  which  you  find  by  clase  observation  and  experience,  is  followed 
by  no  uncomíbrtable  feeling  abont  the  head,  handd,  feet  or  stomacb. 

As  to  qnaiiflty,  take  üs  much  at  one  meal  as  wilí  allow  you  to  be* 
come  decidedly  hun^ry  by  the  next  meal ;  this  can  only  be  determio- 
ed  by  consecutivo  observations,  but  remember^  never  swailow  an 
atom  of  food  unloss  you  aré  hungry  ;  never  forcé  a  particle  of  food 
on  yourself. 

The  brute  creation  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  or  drink  if  slightly 
ül  or  excited,  ^uided  only  by  their  poor  blind  instinct,  and  we  who 
are  as  much  higher  than  they,  by  the  ^reason'  that  is  within  ns, 
ongtit  to  feel  ashamed  to  act  leas  wisely,  and  jet  nine-tenths  of  all 
onr  ailments,  acute  and  chronic,  enter  here ;  and  nine-tenths  of  them 
might  be  cured  thus,  if  taken  in  reasonable  time  and  if  properly  per- 
severed  in, 

The  finer  all  food  is  cut  with  a  knife,  before  put  into  the  mouth, 
the  aooner  and  easier  it  is  digested,  on  the  same  principie  that  a  large 
piece  of  ice  placed  in  a  vessel  in  water  will  require  a  longcr  tímete 
melt  than  if  it  were  first  broken  into  many  small  pleces. 

The  gastric  juice  dissolves  solid  food  from  without  inwards,  henee 
food,  especially  all  kinds  of  meat  should  be  cut  in  pieces  not  larger 
than  a  pea  before  it  is  taken  in  the  mouth,  taking  in  as  many  pieoes 
at  a  time  as  is  convenient.  This  precaution  would  not  be  noededi 
were  persona  to  eat  alowly  and  mastícate  their  food  properly ;  but 
our  national  habíts  are  otherwise,  nor  is  there  much  hopo  of  a  speedy 
chango  in  this  respect 
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CUoxidaof  Soda. 


The  chioride  of  soda  is  one  of  the  best  disinfectants,  if  not  Ihe 
very  best,  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  espeoiallj  adapted  for  dis" 
iníecting  toiled  clotheg,  or  thuse  which  have  been  employcd  in  rooma 
of  sick  persona,  because  it  can  be  empioyed  in  the  water  for  washing 
them.  It  can  aiso  be  emplored  for  washing  the  human  body^  and 
for  th¡8  parpóse  it  is  extensívelv  used  as  a  toilet  liquid.  The  way  to 
make  it  is  known  to  but  very  íew,  and  it  is  therefore  sold  by  our 
drug^sts  at  a  very  high  price.  It  is  generally  labeled  with  the  ñame 
of  a  French  manufacturer,  and  sold  as  a  French  product ;  we  haré 
seen  a  doUar  charged  for  a  quart  bottleof  it,  and  fifty  cents  is  a  very 
common  price.  Wc  will  inform  our  readers  how  to  make  it  for  six 
cents  the  quart  at  the  very  utmost  limit : — Take  one  pound  of  good 
chiorate  of  lime,^  which  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  druggists,  (when 
it  is  damp  it  is  a  sian  that  it  is  not  ^ood,  it  should  be  períéctly  dry), 
put  this  lime  in  a  cióse  vesscl  contamine  a  gallón  of  cold  rain  water, 
and  atir  it  well,  taking  care  to  break  all  thie  lumps ;  it  should  theo 
be  covered  and  Icft  to  settio  all  night,  and  the  clear  poured  oíT  next 
morning ;  the  sediment  may  be  ihrown  away.  Then  take  and  dis- 
solve  a  pound  of  ihe  common  crystals  of  soda,  in  warm  water,  and 

Kur  this  solution  into  the  clear  liquid,  stirring  all  up  well ;  it  then 
comes  quite  mílky,  when  it  should  be  covered  up  with  a  cloth  to 
prevent  the  escai>e  of  the  gas.  In  six  hours  the  clear  may  be  pour- 
ed offj  and  botticd  up  tight  for  use ;  this  is  the  chioride  of  soda,  and 
it  will  be  found  to  be  as  good  as  that  for  which  people  knve  to  pay 
half  a  dollar  for  a  quart.  The  soda  precipitates  the  lime  in  the  wa- 
ter, which  falls  as  a  very  fine  sediment ;  the  clear  liquor  raust  be 
very  carefully  poured  on,  as  the  sediment  is  easily  disturbed.  Half 
a  teospoonful  can  be  put  into  a  wash  basin  along  with  the  water,  for 
a  pcrson  to  wash  himself  with ;  it  makcs  the  water  fine  and  soft,  and 
washes  beautifully  with  any  kind  of  soap. — Sdentific  American. 

*(tiiMy:  Ohloriida  of  LimeT-^EiiB. 


hHBAST  DiSRAass. — ^The  New  Jersey  Medical  Repórter  haa  an  ar« 
ticlü  on  the  Action  of  Whey  Baths,  either  puré  or  in  a  state  of  mix- 
tiweiiM^jaiilphiiretted  water.  It  is  translated  from  the  French  of 
DbrciAKepeoJ  wkfSuTQlátea  several  successful  cases.  A  nnmber  of  pa- 
tieaUcame  toiliiih'fi)f;f«JÍc^  of  the  heart,  and  he  observad 

thalniÉMtbCithQaafi^eá(iii^i»«aAiii  the  bath,  had  their  pulse  re- 
dnocdltiLa  MnlrJraíblemÉiH^i  ^fieibasíctoliected  data  from  217  in« 
vUidsvvbotníladaibse  ofíithe.'^pBhfiír^baliái  aiihiaaásídence, in  AUeyard, 
Fitiií¿é|;diinci|^  lAIJHfrUrioIi^i09^cáseiilÉhéipBbatipBS!nÉere  reduced 
t»J4f»íhvMoaaefi  té^lsa^liniairtiaaes^tQ  «a,[iaA4Ktaie¿  tai#Sitv^Ili¡sto 
thalactw^^bU  m thQ:ifhiely  tbatt  1^ Atlribulas .Ike  Anódiaratídá  hi!ih¿o 
cin>alatíofaí>7  IChe^aBósi  riaMec6ii4  cases (t>f:.4iileaqeo£{ the  ksarlwisMi?) 
nanioiis.:if alpitatíMiSi  i  ( )Htdife»jtbai^ '  ia  bar  opmit rkri  fdaoéé^lheib  h>%í»i 
op^ftánttyjQfi  labQriiq()ioiarraai  lhaAictaimodi«skaae^ipaipitatíaivi^^ 
thoJiéarCi  vdt  ¡ÉrMonecfffqyalántftfibDg^^fémakatliánií^Iéa;  ttelcuw^ 
is  a  aUBple(Oiib|ii*leed,;aiidSafWaMkjtofín^^ 
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Animal  ChenÚBtry. 

How  seldom  do  we  gire  a  thoagíit  to  the  organiiafion  of  the 
**hou8e  we  Uve  in,^  or  the  manner  ¡n  which  ¡t  is  strengthened  or  un^ 
derminedl  We  seem  to  think  it  can  take  carc  of  itself  exactly  as 
well  withont  our  aid  as  wlth  il,  and  better  loo,  perhaps.  We  don*t 
reflect  that,  aíler  all,  we  are  mere  anirnai,  chernícal  machines,  and 
that  various  substances  combined  in  the  human  etomach  prescnt  the 
same  pbenomena  that  they  would  ¡n  the  rcceivers  of  a  ctiemist's  la* 
l>ora|3ry.  Por  example,  we  see  ¡t  stated  that  without  lime  the  se- 
creiijpn'of  milk  fáiis;  "the  bones  and  tceth  become  eófk  or  are  arrest» 
ed  in  thcir  developcment;  withoitt  soda,  nobile  can  be  formed;  wrth- 
out  phosphonis  and  magnesia,  the  uervous  tissass  lose  their  energy, 
and  the  impaired  condition  of  the  brain  is  cvinced  by  loss  of  memo- 
ry,  frightful  headaches  and  impending  paralysis. 

Ghastly  paleness,  prostration,  í\iintnes3,  and  coidness  attend  the 
lack  of. carbón;  deprived  of  sulphur,  the  hair  would  rapidly  cease 
to  grow;  and  the  absence  of  iron  is  marked  by  Hvidity,  disordered 
digestión,  passive  dropsy,  and  othersymptoms  of  an  anasmic  or  chlo- 
rotic  cbaracter.  The  /ood  we  reccire  daily  furnishes  the  nntnrat 
sonrce  of  tbese  elementary  substances  and  serves,  dnring  health,  to 
repaír  the  waste  of  these  matters  through  thé  skin,  kidneys,  and 
other  excretoriés,  conseqnent  upon  the  volnntary  and  regetative  func- 
tions  of  the  econotny.  Henee  the  equiübriüm  is  preservcd.  Inor- 
dinate  use  of  particular  on^ans  induces  a  dísproportionate  consump* 
tion  of  thcir  substance,  ani  henee  of  the  elements  from  which  this 
Bubstanee  is  formed.  Excesses  in  watching,  thought  and  muscular 
effi)rt,  for  example,  by  overtaxing  the  brain  and  muscular  fibre,  ren- 
der  the  tissues  rapidly  effete,  and  therefore  canse  an  exaggerated 
demand  for  their  peculiar  pábulum^  as  phosphorus  and  iron. — Sl 
I/mis  Times. 

A  New  "  Balm  of  Gilead." — Mrs.  Credoloas  issues  the  folTowing 
certificate  through  the  Belknap  Gazette,  and  though  it  appears  to  m 
an  advertiscment,  we  insert  it  without  fbe  or  reward^  for  tho  beuefit 
of  her  numerous  relatives  throughout  the  conntiy  :-^ 

I,  Cordelia  CredulouB,  have  been  for  yearesufiering  from  universal 
debility,  spine  in  the  back,  tapeworms,  rheumatis,  and  a  loog  stand* 
ing  rebellious  complaint,  making  me  desput  oostic  betimes^  and  be* 
sides  these  I  have  not  fcit  well  myself ;  so  it  Wasnot  ÍMg  afore  I 
was  brought  very  low,  and  my  most  impudent  friendsdid  not  know 
n;ie,  and  the  remilar  faculties  díd  not  expect'  me  to  uve  from  one  eod 
to  another.  Aíter  years  of  sufferingand  sorrów  Aunt  Dorothy  Tríp* 
Dose  racommended  as  the  last  rosort  that  I  shoald  try  a  few  botttet 
of  the  Pifítorial  Accelerated  Compound  £xtrnct  oí  GilUorer-the* 
gronnd  and  the  syrap  of  Ignoro  and  HueUeberríes,  and  to  be  sartin 
to  get  that  which  had  the  propríotor  on  it^  fur'none  else  wasgenoine. 
I  have  taken  three  bolties  and  am  a  neWcretur,  and  I  expeCt  by  the 
time  I  take  etx  bottles  more  I  shail  jpet  thé  spíi^  ont  of  my  back  eo* 
tirely»    I  choerfally  racommted  tiriíi siedibiiie .to  aii  íickt^r  ^fAL 

CORDELIA  CrBDULOOS» 


Xhe  SlefaL 

A  fruitful  80WC6  of  defective  or  m0i4>¡d  coloration  of  the  skin, 
ud  of  its  disiguration  by  boils  aad  blotches,  is  from  imperfect  di- 
gestíon. .  Thó  dmp  tttfiíiskNi  of  the  cbed^  añer  heaitíng  drínkg^  as 
wino,  cordial,  or  tpirits,  «od  the  ^uption  whíoh  at  lioMs  foUows  a^ 
ttoft  immediately  after  eatiog  úaXi  aod  otber  Idiods  of  iUi^  or  crade 
frilite,  are  familiar  examplea  of  the  inflneaoe  of  tbe  «tomaoh  over  the 
cataneoDs  Borfáce.  WhateTer  article  theii,  of  diffieuh  d}geitío0> 
^hether  it  be  aolid  or  fluid,  which  is  taken  by  the  dyspeplio  or  tbete 
i>f  ^peak  nervous  iiabitB,  ffríll,.by  dietreasiog  añd  irritatíiiff  the  elo- 
machy  cQirreBpondiiigly  aflbet  tM  skis,  and  rendar  it  rouoh  aad  dia- 
tsdbred.  Wo  to  tho  pextioD  who,  ignomat  of  this  otder  en  saeoeMion, 
mifitakes  ibe  eruptioas  on  the  akín  for  the  chief  or  primary  disetaM, 
and  apphea^  aocordingly,  to  it  washet,  «mgaaati,  pastes,  or  powderi, 
which  nave  llie  prettjr  termeosmetic  pnefixed  to  tbem.  AggraTatkm 
of  tbe  firat  malady,  either  of  the  langa  or  stonia€h-*«of  diteaié  -of 
the  bratOi  and  convnlBions,  wiii  be  the  oonseqoeDce  of  this  raahoeeto 
— this  belief  in  every  lying  nostrum  vender  and  pufier,  hi  oppositíoii 
to  tbe  lessons  of  experieace  and  flober  judgtnent  Fresh  atr,  active 
excercise  iM^t  of  doorsi  regalar  4ioiins  plaín  llg^t  alimeait,  ée^nent 
ablntipn,  a  well  1-egulated  miad,  ^nd  aaímM^d  pioty,  areibe  best  oca* 
metics;  they  give  a  charm  superior  to  ail  the  blándishmeats  of  mt 
and  tricks  of  fashion. 

The  State  of  tbe  nervous  ^jrstom  iaflae^cea  gretitiyithe  appearance 
t>f  the  skin.  Tbe  bite;  of  a  viper,  ar  other  venotnoaa  reptue*  whidí 
/opérales  witb  aach  power  pn  this  svstem,  psomptiy  diaoolcirsthe  skio, 
producing  a  universal  jaundice,  Ñot  less  suda^nt  aod  oven  terrible, 
are  the  efiects  of  the  poison  pf  intemperate  passions,  as  of  aoger^ 
bate,  jealonsv,  envy,  on  the  eoi»|>]exion.  Paleness,  followed  by  a 
distended  ana  flushed  face,  ending  in  a  sallow  and  even  «aflTron  hue, 
are  aome  of  the  chaqges  produced  bv  these  fits.  Mutat,  the  then 
King  of  Naplesy  after  the  retreat  of  tne  remaant  óf  the  French  ar- 
my  iñto  Poland,  i^ceived  a  letter  from  bis  wife  Caroline,  whom  he 
h^d  leít  regent  in  bis  absense,  detaiüng  some  ^overnmental  measures 
which  he  thoaght  encroached  on  his  prerogative.  Such  was  the  vi- 
olence  and  suddenness  of  thé  e^eet  of  bis  jealousy  as  a  king,  that, 
by  tíie  time  he  had  perused  the  letter,  he  was  cómpletely  jaundiced, 
and  his  wl)ole  skin  discolored.— J^un  ef  BéaliL 


CoLLt>DioN  IN  EaveiPELAs.' — CoIIodion  has  been  used  successfuUy 
for  arresting  arysipelas  by  Ün-  West;  he  had  ased  the  nitríEtte  of  sil- 
ver  fest,  on  a  lady,  and  having  found  that  ib  did  no  good,'  hé  Shav^d 
ber  bead  and  applied  a  thick  coating  of  collodtonoVP^it,  andíbr  ab 
iikch  oter  the  healthy  smrfaoa  The  boming  eeáGedalmost  ioslantly, 
snd  the  disea^  eeasedto  >pnad*  He  ah»  applied  k^to  a  oaseof  os 
obU^  of  ai^t  jéaiVi  and  «fter  three  apfilioationÉit'rdcoverad  anljvt» 
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Hew  Xode  of  Bednoüig  Btrangulated  Hernia. 


BT  DR.  WIBE. 


The  followmff  are  the  partículan  I  promísed  to  lend  70a,  renard- 
ÍDg  a  new  xnetEod  of  redadng  straneulated  hernia.  While  f  had 
obai^e  of  an  hospital  in  India,  an  eldeny  man  was  bron^ht  to  it  witk 
a  atraogulated  inguinal  hernia.  After  in  yain  employing  the  xmaá 
roeans  of  rednction,  I  was  preparing  to  libérate  the  gat  with  theknife^ 
when  a  Masaulroan  gentleman  suggested  that  the  following  method 
ahould  be  first  tried,  as  he  had  aeen  it  raccessfnL  As  it  appearoá 
mmple  and  efiective,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  try  it  The  paiient  wii 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  a  long  sheet  fblded  seTenil  times  on  itseü^ 
was  camed  round  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the  patient,  wsi 
twisted  on  itself  in  front,  and  agam  on  the  stdes,  so  as  te  enable  aa 
assistant,  standing  on  each  side  of  the  patient,  to  hold  the  extremitiei 
of  the  sheety  and  to  puli  them  gently  npwards,  or  toward»  the  patientfi 
head,  while  a  third  assistant  heki  the  feet  steady,  and  the  suigeoo 
used  the  taxis. 

As  the  ent  immediately  above  the  strangnlated  portion  was  soper- 
úal  and  distended* witb  air  and  liauid»  it  was  drawn  npwards  witk 
considerable  f^ce  from  the  hemial  sac,  which  was  assisted  bj  the 
sarseoB  usins  the  taxis ;  when  the  strangnlated  portion  was  immedi- 
ately  reduced. 

Tbis  simple  method  mar,  in  a  yerjr  larse  proportion  of  cases,  be 
employed  with  perfect  safetj  and  at  an  esrly  períod,  before  inflamma- 
tion  and  thickening  has  complicated  and  increased  so  roneh  the  dan- 

5er  of  the  operación,  which  is  tfans  rendered  nnnecessary. — £<md(m 
hum.  Mea. 


•«AA^%M«W«Mt> 


Itis  much  to  be  regretted,  that  mankindin  ffeneral,  while  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  he^th,  paj  so  little  attention  to  tne  preserration  of  so  in- 
estimable a  blessin^.  Nothins  is  more  common  tnan  to  see  a  miserable 
object  with  a  constitation  broken  down  b^  bis  imprudence,  and  a  prey 
to  disease,  bathing,  waiking,  riding,  and  m  a  word,  doíng  every  tning 
to  solicit  a  retum  of  health,~yet,  had  bis  firiends  recommended  these 
verv  things  to  hím  by  way  of  preventing»  the  advice  would»  ia  aD 

1)roDability,  have  been  treated  wilh  contempt,  or  at  least  with  oeg- 
ect    Such  ii  the  weakness  and  foUy  of  mankind,  and  subh  the  want 
of  foresighti  even  in  those  who  ought  to  be  wiser  than  othera. 


'*0^0^0^0*0t0*0^ 


That  was  a  definite  prescríptíon  which  an  oíd  womaa  on  Loeig 
Idand  |;ave  to  anether,  respecting  the  mede  of  asoertainiag  whether 
ind^  is  good  or  not 

**  Yon  see,  Miss  HopkkM,  yon  must  take  the  lumps^  and  poud 
*em  np»  e'en  rocst  to  a  powder,  and  tben  sprinUe  the  powder  on  the 
top  oí  a  pan  of  water,  and  if  the  índigo- is  good  it'U  ither  aiok  er 
awim,  and  I  donH  kno  w^which  T 
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IMím  9t  Hedisal  Hen  to  ihtmiélfM  and  their  (rtfeiáoit 

Velpeaa  is  incestantly  preised  by  piactice,  and  yet  he  takes  time 
to  read  every  tbing,  and  in  1844  had  already  writteo  and  publiahed 
more  iban  35000  pages.  Ronx  is  also  conatantly  laborinff  in  bis  pro- 
fession.  Eigbt  years  since,  he  bad  operated  for  cataract  between  5,- 
000  and  6,000  tímes;  badjperformed  staphylorrapby  105  times;  suture 
of  tbe  perinemni  15  times;  ezcisioa  of  elbow  jornt,  14  timesi'and  oth» 
er  lesa  rare  operations  in  proportion.  Bnt  be  also  finds  time  to  read 
aod  study;  and,  besides  otber  non-professional  accomplishmentSi  is 
thotoughly  acquainted  .witb»  and  can  both  speak  and  write,  tbe  £ns;- 
lish,  Italian  and  Spanisb  lan^uages.  All  tbis,  tboughbe  is  conatantfy 
sufkring  from  chronic  gastritis  and  rbeumatism. 

Drs.  übambers  aad  Copland  of  London,  are  constantly  overwbelm- 
ed  witb  practice  ;  and  yet  the  formar  has  found  time  to  fiil  witb  notes 
of  bis  prívate  cases,  sixijf'ioven  quarto  volumes^  of  400  pages  each, 
besides  numerous  otber  quartos  in  the  form  of  índices;  and  tbe  latter 
has  given  in  bis  Dictionary  an  evidonee  of  universal  reading  and  stu* 
dy,  and  herculean  labor,  wbich  alone  it  might  well  have  occupied  a 
whole  life  to  produce. 

John  Honter  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuseM  ever 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  But  it  was  bis  ia- 
cessant  ItU^or  wbich  secured  the  brilliant  results  be.acbieved,  and  not 
hís  natural  endowments.  For  thirty  years  in  succession  he  never 
rose  afler  sunrise  in  summer  or  winter;  and  seldom  lost  a  moment 
wbíle  awake.  Almost  all  of  tbe  most  important  discoveries  in  our 
science  have  been  made  by  men  of  tbe  most  persevering  indnstry. 
Harvey  devoted  nearljr  twenty  years  to  bis  worlc  upon  tbe  Generation 
of  Animáis ;  and  bis  immortaf  treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  cost  bim  twenty-six  years  to  bring  to  maturity.  Says  Dr. 
Marsball  Hall,  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  in  Physi- 
ologv  of  the  present  century,  'I  have  spent  95,000  bours  in  my  in- 
vestiffation  on  tbe  Diastaltic  (or  Reflex;  Nervous  System.'  Dr.  Ro- 
bert  Lee,  for  seven  years  in  succession,  rose  at  day-break  the  whole 
year  round,  and  emploved  tbe  time  till  eigbt  o'clock  in  dissecting  tbe 
nerves  and  ganglia  of  tbe  uterus,  alone;  and  bis  labon  upon  tbe  gan- 
glia  and  nerves  of  tbe  heart,  in  wbich  be  made  the  most  important 
anatoinical  discovery  of  tbe  present  centunr,  were  almost  eoually 
arduous. — JFrom  Dr.  Peadeíi  Addns»  io  the  New  Hamp*  Mea.  Soc. 

jCOioioe  of  Ooonpatíon. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  witb  parents,  in  deteimining  upon  the 
fature  occupation  of  their  children,  to  fix  upon  a  professíon,  pr  some 
sedentary  employment,  for  tbose  of  weakly  or  delicate  constitution; 
while  to  the  robust  and  rigorons,  is  assiffued  a  more  active  ánd  la- 
bovons  occupation,  demandin^  coQsiderable  bodily  éxertion,  and  re- 
peated  exposure  to  tbe  open  air.  As  a  general  rule,  tbe  very  opbo- 
site  of  tbis  oonrse  shookl  be  pursued  :  the  robust  being  the  best'aUe 
to  bear  op  againat  tbe  pemünous  eflbets  of  tbat  confinement  and  io-^ 
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activi^,  lo  \rhich  the  enfeeUed  coostítation  will  terj  speedily  faD  i 
prey ;  while  the  latter  will  be  materially  benefited  by  the  very  exertioD 
and  exposure  to  which  it  is  0tippO8ed  to  be.  unadapted. 

When  we  examine  the  individúala  who  compose  the  varionttrades 
and  ocenpations,  and  find  certain  claaies  to  presenta  very  commonly, 
a  pale^  meagre,  and  sickly  aspecto  while  others  are  replete  whh 
heáltti,  vigor,  and  strength;  we  are  not  to  snppose  that  becauBetbe 
parmíts'of  the  one  demand  but  little,  and  those  of  tbe  olbercoander^ 
able  bódily  strength,  the  first  are  best  adapted  to  the  weakly,  and  tbe 
latter  to  the  strong:  we  are  rather  to  aacribe  this  very  differencein 
their  appearance,  to  the  inflaence  their  severa!  occiipationa  exeimiH 
oñ  tbe  health  of  the  ayetem. 

Let  the  moat  healthy  and  vigorous  individual  exchange  bis  labori- 
OUB  occupation  in  the  open  air,  fbr  one  which  requirea  confinement 
within  doora,  and  but  little  exerciae,  and  hia  ñorid  compleiion,  well 
developed  muaclea,  and  nninterrupted  heahh,  wili  very  apeedily  f^ 
place  to  paleneaa,  more  or  leaa  emaciátlon,  anddebility,  and  oocasion* 
ally  to  actual  diaeaae  of  the  atomach  or  lunga.  On  the  other  hand 
the  re  verse  efTecta  will  be  prodnced,  by  the  sedentafy,  exchanging  be- 
fore  it  ia  too  late,  their  confinement  and  inactivity,  for  aome  active 
eo^loyment  in  the  open  air.  Theae  are  important  conaideratiooSf 
an  attention  to  which,  in  the  choice  of  a  profeasiony  would  be  tbe 
mcána  of  aaving  not  a  little  suffering, — ^in  many  inatancea  of  proloqg- 
log  life.*^atir.  cfHealthé 
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U  the  Fhvaioiaix  Authoiized  to  Prqvoke  Prematnre  Artificial  Aboití0i  to 

Save  the  MotherT 

The  following,  aa  we  think,  juat  concluaiona,  closea  the  report  ol 
M.  Cazeaux  on  the  aubject : 

let.  It  ia  in  conaequence  of  a  falae  interpretation  that  tbe  law^r 
hoth  human  and  divine,  relative  to  abortion,  have  been  applied  to 
abortión  practiaed  with  a  conaervative  object 

2d.     Liet  the  lawa  putiish  crime  ;  but  they  cannot  reach,  withoat 
injuatice,  an  act  accompliahed  with  the  púreat  intentiona. 
*  8d.    Placed  in  the  desperáte  altemative  of  chooein^  betweca  tbe 
Ufe  of  her  infant  and  her  own,  the  female  haa,  by  the  lawa  of  natore, 
the  right  to  decide  againat  her  ofTapring. 

4th.  In  this  caae  the  Phyaician  may^  and  ahould  aacrffice  tbe  io' 
fant,  for  the  aafct v  of  the  mother. 

5th.  Provoked  abortion  being  much  leaa  aeriooa  for  the  mother 
than  embryotomy,  performed  ai  me  fulf  period  of  geatatioUi  tbe  i<^ 
concbeur  may  and  ought  to  give  it  Ihe  preferenoe. 

6tn.  Deformitiea,  In  which  the  pelvia  may  be  foünd  leaa  thon  0^ 
centimetrea  and  a  half  in  ita  ahorteat  diameter— beiúorrfaagea  wbieb 
notmng  can  .check — turnóla  either  in  tbe  hard  or  aoft  parta,  wbicD 
eannot  be  removed — are  tbe  only  indications  which  caá  cali  tovpTO- 
voked  abortion, 

lúké  The  phyaician  ahoilM  never  decide  opon  a  atep  of  thía  teño» 
.  BOtwe  witjbout  the  {H^c^vipuf  adtice  of  aevem  enlighleoed  laeai^' 
men. — Jour.  i^e  Omnais.  MeéL  Cfttn,  Ápríl^  1653. 
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Vnion  of  fhe  Bcleetio  Xedioal  Colleges  of  N ew-Tork  and  Xasaaolinietta. 

The  deaire  has  loog  boen  felt,  and  plaiidy  expressed,  hj  a  Ifijrge 
portion  of  th9  New  School  physioians.of  ibis  State,  and  of  tbe  neigh- 
boriog  States  ioterested  in  medical  moyementa  hcre,  that  a  unión 
sbould  be  effected  between  the  sepárate,  and  to  some  extent  opposing 
interesta  of  the  two  Medical  Schools  ezisting  within  our  borders.  It 
i«  every where  conceded  that  the  divUions  for  some  time  past  created 
among  medical  practitioners,  who  are  in  reality  brethren  laboring  in 
a  common  cause,  have  been  very  nnfortanate,  whether  we  take  into 
account  tbe  respectabüity^  or  ihejprogresa  and  success  oí  Medical  Re- 
form  ;  and  it  is  equally  to  be  lamented  that  these  divisions  have  been 
sufTered  to  exist  so  lohg, 

The  writer  of  this  has  traveled  somewhat  among  the  New  School 
physicians  of  this  State,  and  be  has  conversed  with  many  others  who 
have  done  so.  From  bis  own  observation,  and  that  of  others,  alike, 
he  has  always  been  bronght  to  the  same  conclusions  ;  namely,  that 
while  here  and  there  a  Physician  is  to  be  met  with  who  is  a  strong 
partisan  of  one  or  the  other  School,  still  a  very  large  majority  re- 
mains  of  those  who,  when  we  come  down  to  their  true  BentimeotS| 
deplore  the  divisions  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  their  consequences 
Qpon  the  canse,  and  would  heartily  rejoice  to  see  tbem  bealed  and 
forgotten.  The  great  body  of  practieing  Edectic  Physicians  in  oií^ 
8tat«  hofw  never  o&mpreAended  a  real  necessity  for  the  ruinous  oppo- 
fiition  tbey  have  witnessed,  nar  tutve  they/uUy  iyrnpathiaed  with  tha 
spirst  by  wbich  it  has  been  kept  up.  They  haré  preferred,  and  doubt- 
less  will  prefer,  a  consolidatíon  of  efforts,  &cilitíesforinstraetion,in« 
terests  and  patr onage,  in  the  support,  ín  a  more  honorable  maDoeri 

of  ONB  SÜBBTANTIAL  AND  EfVBRT  WAY  CRfBDITABLB  ScHOOL. 

Guided  by  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and.anímated  with  the  same 
spirit  in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  efforts  and  advantages,  maoy  of 
the  Professors  of  both  the  College  at  Rochester  and  that  at  Syracnse, 
have  long  desired  to  eflect  a  nnion ;  and  they  are  now  happy  in  being 
able  to  annonnce  to  the  medical  public  that  $uch  a  wnion^  upan  B 
haái  bonoratU  and  BotUfacUny  to  boih  paríiesj  has  hsm  effeoUd. 
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Some  of  the  more  important  featnres  in  relation  to  this  movemeDt 
will  be  here  stated.  As  being  a  more  central  point  for  the  State, 
and  now  quite  as  accessible  from  all  directions,  the  City  of  Syracnse 
has  been  fixed  on  as  the  location  of  the  combined  School.  Besides, 
the  Facultj  of  the  College  there,  had  already  secured  a  gcodsoitof 
College  Rooms,  amply  large,  with  a  fine  amphitheater,  and  which 
are  situated  in  a  substantial  block,  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement,  Professors  C.  Newton  and 
G.  W.  MoKRow  of  the  Worcester  School  fill  the  Chairs  of  Pathology 
and  Anatomy  in  the  new  College,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a  Winter  Conne 
only  be  held  at  Syracuse,  and  a  Spring  Course  at  Worcester.  Two 
Professors  of  C.  M.  College,  at  Rochester,  also,  with  the  consent  of 
theircolleagues,  are  includedin  the  new  Facultj,  at  Syracuse;  and^tk 
them  the  interests  and  obligations  of  the  former  School  are  alsotrans* 
ferred  to  the  latter.  The  Professors  who  are  to  fill  Chairs  in  the 
united  Faculty,  are  L.  C.  Dolley,  in  the  department  ofSargical  Pa- 
thology and  Practico,  &c.,  and  L.  Reuben,  in  that  of  Phy8Íology,&c 
Considerations  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail,  have  determin- 
ed  the  Rochester  Faculty  in  their  cholee.  Various  reasons,  and  among 
them  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  health  of  one  member  of  the  Facultj, 
Prof.  P.  C.  Dollet,  have  made  it  desirable  with  the  remaioing 
Professors  of  C.  M.  College,  to  take  the  present  opportanity  to  dis- 
continué, for  the  time,  their  connexion  with  Medical  Colleges. 

The  retiring  Professors  will  long  be  remembered  withpleasureaad 
regard  by  many  whose  course  through  the  Medical  Sciences  they 
have  cpntributed  to  smooth  and  adorn,  and  by  the  entire  Edectic 
Profession,  for  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  which  they  b^^ 
so  faítbfully  and  untiringly  labored  I   - 

The  coming  Lecture  Term,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Ao- 
nouncement,  is  to  commence  on  the  fírst  Monday  in  November,  and 
Í8  to  continué  four  months.  The  Faculty  are  determined  that  tbe 
session  shall  continué,  to  a  day,  the  fuU  time  advertised.  Tbis  ii 
made  necessary,  in  fact,  by  the  new  arrangement.  Four  of  the 
Professors  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  first  two  months,  aodtbe 
remainíng  number  during  the  last  two.  The  Lectures  will,  boweTef) 
occupy  the  fuU  six  hours  customary,  each  Teacher  having  <m  i^ 
and  a  half  at  his  disposal.  This  plan  must  prove  highly  adranta- 
geous  and  acceptable  to  Students,  as  fewer  subjects  are  presentad  at 
o  ne  time,  the  leamer's  mind  is  not  confused  with  too  many  topici) 
the  Lecturer  has  full  time  for  what  is  technically  koown  as  the  (¡^ 
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«nd  also  for  díscnsBing  his  Bubject,  and  more  substantial  progresa  io 
•ach  of  the  branches  oí  a  medical  education  musí  be  Ibe  result 

The  corpa  of  Instructora  is  large.  The  Faculty  now  numbera  niño 
Profeaaora.  They  have  thua  an  opportonity  to  divide  the  auhjecta  qí 
a  Courae  to  better  advantage ;  to  give  to  each  the  department  which 
may  conatitute  hia  fmiej  and  to  which  he  ia  prepared  to  do  the  beat 
juatíce  ;  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  aome  of  the  new 
branchea  of  the  Science,  aa  Microacopical  Anatomy,  not  before 
taught  in  Reformed  Medical  Collegea.  Some  of  the  new  Facnlty 
are  already  well  and  favorably  known  by  their  paat  labora  in  the 
College  at  Syracuae  and  Cincinnati.  Prof.  Flattbbt  and  the  other 
new  membera  of  the  Faculty  have  the  confidence  of  their  colleaguea. 

The  Aaatomical  Platea,  and  other  materiala  for  illuatration,  belong- 
ing  to  the  School  lately  at  Rocheater,  will  be  tranaferred,  and  aerve 
aa  an  addition  to  the  facilitíes  of  the  new  achool. 

Stndenta  of  C.  M.  College,  who  have  pnrchaaed  full-courae  ticketa, 
and  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  Lectures  of  one  or  more  future  aea- 
siona,  will  receive  the  -aame  in  the  new  College,  free  of  all  charge 
foT  Profeaaora'  Ticketa,  jost  aa  they  would  have  done  in  Roeheater. 

The  "Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine''  will  be  transferred,  at  or  bofore 
the end  of  theyear,  to  Syracuae,  and  continued  in  ita  preaent  aice,  aWle, 
and  price  :   Dr.  L.  Renben,  Editor ;  aasiated  by  Dra.  L.  C.  Dolley) 

and  8.  H.  Potter.    It  will  be  united  with  the  ''  American  Journal 

« 

of  Medicine,''  heretofore  publíshed  by  Pro£  S.  H.  Potter,  and  aent  to 
hia  aubscribera  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  Those  who  have 
paid  in  advance  on  both,  will  be  credited  on  the  united  Journal,  to 
the  amount  of  both  payments,  and  so  will  have  paid  to  a  more  diatant 

day  in  the  future. 

■ 

Studenta  will  aee  that  under  thia  arrangement,  it  ia  made  not  mere* 
ly  advisable,  but  almoat  poaitively  neceaaary,  that  they  ahould  be  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  courae,  and  continué  through  it, 
without  Josa  of  any  ¡part  of  the  tetm ;  aa  otherwiae  they  cannot  fail 
to  loae  aome  very  important  parta  of  the  aubjecta  of  the  courae.  No 
othera,  iadeed,  will  be  credited  with  a  fuU  courae,  in  reapect  Ao  grad- 
nation.  Thua  our  arrangementa  are  auch  aa  to  aecure  the  true  inter- 
eata  of  the  atudent,  and  we  hope  they  wül  be  so  regarded. 

It  ia  preaumed  that  thoae  who  had  4X>ntemplated  attending  the 
Roeheater  College,  will  be  still  better  pleaaed  with  the  proapect  af- 
lorded  them  in  the  united  College  at  Syracuae.  Such  may  be  aaaur^ 
ed  that  no  falae  inducementa  are  here  held  out,  and  no  clap4rap  haa 
been  reaorted  to,  ,or  will  be,  in  the  way  of  promiaea  which  are  never 
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tó  be  reaKzed.  None  need  hesitate  on  account  of  the  impressioDs  of 
the  past.  Sa¿h  as  we  ha  ve  deseríbed  the  Bew  Cdlege  and  Facoky 
atfSyraeosey  the^  will  be  fouad  tobe.  The  Facalty,  it  will  beteeo, 
muit  combiné,  to  some  exteiit,  the  sttength  of  ihree  Schooh.  The 
RrofesBors'  Fees,  indndií^  Matrículation,  will  be  bat  fofiíf  éUüatu 
The  Faculty  wiU  labor  faithfúUy  to  d&charge  their  dutiei^  iriU  idd 
\^  Ih^  faeililies  for  iiistru<2tion,  and  will  hóM  themBelres  resdjr,  u 
medical  bretbreo,  to  extend  a  warm  welcome,  and  aU  posaible  ánút- 
anee  to  aU  who  inay  decide  in  &var  of  atteadance  om  their  eomiii^ 
Leoture  Conrse.  b. 

^•íeal  Soíeaoe  of  iba  Hamaa  lody. 
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We  have  seen  how  Oxygen  combines  with  Carbón^  and  iñth  Hy* 
drogen,  by  processes  universally  rcgarded  as  purely  cbeaücal,  vÁ 
forros  the  pnrely  chemical  coropouada  Carboñíc  acid,  and  Water. 

We  have  seen  how  the  growing  plant,  takiog  into  its  minute  veasel» 
ihofie  two  compounds,  secures  a  unioa  betweea  thei?  ekmeoU,  umI 
thoe  elaborates  a  ne  w  and  peculiar  compound,  such  as  cannot  be  pro- 
ddieed  from  the  same  elements  wíthout  plant-agency^  namely,  D^^ 
tnne. 

And  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  beüéTe  the  nmon  of  elements  íd 
tbil  latter  case  any  lees  chemical  in  its  nature,  than  in  the  former  íi- 
stances.  In  coasideration  of  its  being  a  chemical  change  taking  pl<ce 
ih  a  Kvmg  bady^  we  may  therefore  cali  it  inÉo-chemiealj  or  ao<Hsk^ 
kci. 

It  is  one  step  above  the  dead-chemi(¡^l  process  concerned  io  F*^ 
dttchig  Water,  not  in  its  natuve,  but  ia  the  circumstanoea  nnder  wbick 
it  occurs,  and  in  the  resnlts  to  whicb  it  gives  ríse. 

We  haré  seen,  too,  how  the  plant»  taking  a  wider  sweep  axDOBg 
the  elementa  of  matter,  assoeiates  C.  H.  N.  O.  P.  and  S.,  m  certtA 
|yroport;ions,  and  forpis  from  them  Albumen,  Casein,  or  Gluten.  But 
here,  again,  we  have  a  diemical  process,  because  one  that  take«  ¡^ 
between  maieríai  elements. 

Upon  this  plant,  stored  with  Dextrine  and  its  transformstionfl  io^ 
Staroh,  Sngar,  6am^  &c.,  and  with  Albumen,  Casein,  and  Glúteo,  tlte 
animal  feeds. 

We  look  fot  these  matters,  afterwards,  m  the  fabric  of  the  aniin¿ 
Att  haré  disappeared  except  the  last  three, — ^the  ATburrmaui  O** 
óf  substances.     These  we  find  in  the  structares  of  the  animal)-^ 
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it»  nérre  aad  muscle,  and  in  its  blood.  In  appearance^  and  sensible 
pr<^rtiefli,  Xhej  are  found  to  be  slightly  changed  ;  but  in  cbemical 
compositíoD  they  are,  so  far  as  the  most  careful  reseorches  bavo 
hitherto  detected,  identici^I  with  tbe  same  substanoees  in  the  plant 

Thns  we  arrive  at  tbe  importan!  principie  thai  íhe  animal  does  noi 
necessarifyy  armaU  instances^  cAange  the  compositíon  ornature  ofthe 
Albuminous  matters  fumished  to  it  by  the  plant^  huí  may^  and  doeSj 
tnerely  appropríate  them  ready-formed. 

The  plant,  then,  finds  its  food  in  simple  elements,  wbich  it  com« 
|>ounds  ;  the  animal,  in  compounds,  which  it  decomposes.  • 

Hence^we  must  commence  the  studj  of  animal  cTíemUtry  prcper^ 
at  tbe  head  of  the  scale,  where  the  animal  fínds  its  food, — as  with  the 
plant  we  commenced  at  the  foot  ofthe  same  scale. 

The  animal  never  produces  any  higher  cAemical  development  in 
the  Bubstances  it  consumes.  It  does,  however,  produce  a  higher  vital 
development.  Thus,  the  Gluten  of  Wheat  is  passive  and  inert.  Let 
it  pass  throngh  the  digestivo  and  blood-making  systems  oi  the  animal, 
and  it  becomes  endowed  with  vital  power.  It  spontaneously  forma 
Uvinffjibref  and  spontaneously  contracts,  or  ezerts  vital  power. 

1  shall  noW  proceed  to  the  considerátion  of  some  óf  tbe  most  im- 
portant  constituents  of  the  animal  body. 

1.  Albumen.— *In  many  respects,  this  is  the  most  interesting  ma- 
terial in  the  whole  ratíge  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

It  may  be  discríminated  from  other  organized  sobstances  by  tbe 
foUowing  facts  :  In  nature,  it  is  found  purest  in  the  white  of  eggs^ 
In  &ct,  it  is  the  ñame  long  since  applied  to  the  white  of  the  egg,-^ 
from  albuSj  white, — and  since  cbemical  análysis  has  detected  it  in  other 
animal  solids  and  fluids,  tbe  same  ñame  has  been  applied  to  it  in  al) 
circumstances.  By  Albumen,  however,  we  are  to  nnderstand  agiv- 
en  compound  in  a  chemicatly  puré  condition  ;  and  even  the  white  of 
egg  is  not  quite  puré  Albumen. 

This  substance  is  íbund  in  less  qnantity  in  the  yolk  of  cggs,  and  iñ 
tbere  mixed  with  oil,  coloring  matter,  A:c.  It  is  fonnd  largely  in  thé 
blood,  in  nérvea, — ^less  in  serous  íhiids,  &c. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  I  need  hardly  repeat  that,  chem^ 
ically,  it  is  identical  with  vegetable  Albumen.  Its  composition,  ao 
cording  to  Mulder  and  8cherer,is  C4009  H310,  O50,  Ni2o¡,  P  S.  Some 
have  supposed  that  a  slight  diñerence  existed  between  the  albumen 
of  the  egg,  and  that  of  the  blood. 

Wbether  an  animal  feeds  upon  Albunien,  Casein,  or  Fibrin,  anA 
whetber  its  food  be  derived  from  tbe  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom^ 
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ii  has  been  ascertained  thal  at  tbe  cióse  of  the  procesa  of  digeitioii, 
Albumen  alonéis  foand, — all  the  sabstances  of  Che  dase  being  reduoed 
to  thís  one  form. 

This  Í8  the  form  in  which,  mainly,  the  chick  receives  ita  nntrimenl 
And  here  we  see  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  capabillties  of  thisbod;; 
as  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oíl,  Iron,  Lime,  Soda,  dtc,  foand  io 
the  egg,  we  find  it  forms  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  moscleí, 
nérvea,  vessels,  blood,  membranes,  feathers,  clawa, — ^in  fact,  tbeentire 
animaL 

Chemical  Propebties. — ^Pnre  Albumen  is  not  soluble  in  puré  ín- 
ter. But  in  the  egg,  and  in  blood,  it  is  dissolved.  How  is  ilf  solotimí 
brought  about  t  This  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  udíod 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  Soda,  or  some  other  alkalí,  with  the  substaoce. 
In  proof  of  this,  if  we  add  to  dissolved  Albumen  almost  any  add,  it 
at  once  becomes  insoluble,  and  is  precipitated,  or  curdied.  It  takes 
the  solid  form.  Now  add  a  very  little  excess  of  alkali,  and  it  is  agún 
dissolved. 

The  blood  is  always  alkaline  in  health,  and  so  are  the  egg  fi^i^ 
fluids,  and  so  on. 

Albumen  may  be  coagulated,  i.  e.,  precipUated  from  its  loloble 
State,  by  all  acids,  except  the  acetic  and  phosphoric.  Heat  prodocei 
the  same  effect ;  and  so  do  alcohol,  creasote,  componnds  of  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  d&c. 

Some  of  these  latter  substances  no  doubt  produce  tbeir  iDJuríons 
efiects  on  the  human  system,  in  good  part,  by  their  tendency  to  coa* 
guíate  the  albumen  of  the  blood* 

The  affinity  of  this  body  lor  the  chemical  salta,  suggests  it  as  a 
Buitable  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  them.  The  person  who 
has  swallowed  corrosivo  sublimate,  sKould  immédiately  take  dowa 
the  whites  of  several  eggs,  if  these  are  convenient.  The  Albumen 
combines  with  the  poison,  forming  solid  clots  which  cannotbe  dbsolr 
ed  by  the  ordinary  fluids  of  the  system,  and  so  the  deleterious  matter 
is  passed  ont  of  the  body  without  the  power  to  do  harm. 

By  a  happy  provisión  of  nature  this  insoluble  substance,  beiog  nade 
soluble  by  the  presence  of  the  alkali  of  the  blood,  returns  the  favor 
by  dissolving  about  two  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  anotberve^ 
important  ingredient  of  animal  bodies,  and  which  is  itself  insoluble  ía 
ordinary  fluids.  And  thus  the  latter  is  introduced  in  needful  quao* 
tities  into  the  system  at  large,  and  is  transported  in  abundance  to  tbe 
bones,  in  particular. 

More  anón*  '• 


VACINAL  AND  BBCTOM  9FX0ÜLA*  4M 

Vaginal  and  fieetun  aféenla. 

Cases  fall  into  the  hands  of  every  practitioner  of  medicine,  in  which 
ocular  examinations  by  means  of  Specula,  are  quite  indispensable- 
But  what  a  stnall  proportion  of  our  country  practitioners  are  supplied 
•ivith  the  necessarj  instruments.  The  number  and  usaal  expensive- 
ness  of  the  surgical  instruments  necessary  íbr  general  practice,  may 
be,  and  is  probably  the  general  apology  for  this.  The  Vaginal  and 
Rectam  Specula,  manufactnred  by  E.  Haslam  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
are  instruments  which,  forcheapness  and  serviceableness,  we  can  cor* 
dially  recommend  to  such  as  cannot  aíford  the  more  expensive  kinds. 
These  are  constructed  of  glass,  covered  externally  with  an  amalgum 
and  a  suitable  protective  coating,  which  make  the  internal  a  fine  re- 
flecting  snrface.  They  are  more  easy  kept  clean  than  the  metalie 
instruments,  are  quite  as  good  for  ordinary  examinations  and  may  be 
had  for  a  quarter  the  price*  From  the  last  consídcration,  many  will 
think  them  necessary  to  make  this  in  reality  the  age  of  ^'  rapidity, 
concentration  and  cheapnessJ^  l.  c.  d. 


*^t^t^^0*^»0^0^0^» 


KonfUy  Xedioal  Alufcnak 

Erdarged  Bursm  About  the  Joints.—  Cases  are  recently  reported 
of  successfnl  treatment  of  these  afiections,  by  the  celebrated  Velpeau» 
and  others  in  París  ;  injections  of  iodine  being  the  measures  of  treat- 
ment relied  upon.  We  have  lately  observed  several  cures  effected 
promptly  by  the  appKcation  of  the  Irritating  Plaster. 

Colchicum  in  Hyéteria  and  8t.  Vitus*  Danee. — It  is  stated  in  the 
Guzette  Medícale  de  Paris^  that,  in  both  of  these  nervous  affections 
the  tincture  of  Colchicum  has  been  tried  with  complete  success. — 
Thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  may  be  given  every  siz  or  eight  hoursi 
until  the  convulsions  cease. 

A  new  mode  of  Adrrdmstering  Cod  Lvoer  Oü. — ^An  Italian  períod- 
ical  recomm^nds  that  the  oil  be  made  into  bolusses,  by  combining 
with  it  powdered  starch  or  arrowroot,  and  a  small  opiato.  From  12 
to  20  bolusses  may  be  taken  daily.  The  oil  is  thus  rendered  more 
acoeptable  to  the  stomach,  is  made  more  nutritive  by  the  addition  of 
fécula,  and  it  is  thought  more  servicable  to  the  patient. 

Sydrqphobia — During  the  past  few  months,  hydrophobia  has  been 
very  prevalent  in  France.  The  Paris  Board  of  Health  has  published 
the  following : — 
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1.  Every  peraon  bit  by  an  animal  who  is  mad,  or  suspected  of  be- 
iag  mad,  ahould  inimediatelj  press  tbQ  wouixd  on  all  sides,  to  foroe 
out  tbe  blood  and  tbe  virus. 

2.  The  wound  ahould  tben  be  immediately  washed  with  Tolaüli 
^Ikalí,  with  soap  suds,  with  lime  water^  with  salt  water,  or  pare  wi- 
ter,  or  if  none  of  Ibese  are  at  4iand,  with  uriñe. 

3*  Aa  iroQy  at  wbite  beat,  sbould  next  be  paesed  deeply  into  the 
wouud. 

Dr«  Comstock,  Editor  of  the  ''HomxBopathie  Medical  News  Letter," 
pubUsbed  in  St  Louis,  reports  in  the  July  No.  of  bis  periodical,  a 
case  of  Hydropbobia  successfullj  treated  with  Tino.  BelladoDnii 
Tiíac  Hyosciamus  and  Lachresis.  The  attack  was  severe,  the  tm- 
icles  which  formed  uuder  the  tongue  were  puaotured  and  toached 
with  Cbloride  of  Zinc. 

Jüíitric  Acid  in  Rain  Water. — M.  Barral  has  l^te^  found,  afier 
more  than  six  montba  experimentiog,  that  the  rain  water  coUectedaft 
París»  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  nítric  acid.  The  discovery 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  committee  composed  of  sucb  men  as  Damas» 
and  Farago. 

I%e  Cucumher^  ^¿^.-^^Acooiding  to  an  analyais  made  by  Prof.  Sab- 
bury,  of  Albany,  97  per  cent,  of  the  cucumber,  94  per  cent,  of  tbe 
water  melón,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  musk  melón,  is  water. 

Bronchiiis. — A  writer  has  recently  imputed  this  disease  in  clergy- 
men  to  the  tight  swatbing  of  their  necks  in  wbite  cravats.  The  mal- 
ady  in  others  he  thínks  is  induced  by  stiff  cravats  and  starcbed  shiit 
collars. 

Oood  Success. — L.  N.  J.,  M.  D.,  a  gradúate  of  C.  M.  CollegCi  aad 
now  in  practice  in  Canadá,  writes :  *'I  have  now  been  in  B.fiff 
i&ooths,  and  though  I  carne  here  a  straager  to  every  ene,  I  have  BOt 
been  idle.  During  tbis  time  I  have  treated  from  250  to  300  patieolf) 
and  have  lost,  in  reality,  but  one,  and  that  an  a^ed  man  of  apopWxy^ 
in  which  tbere  was  large  sanguineous  effusion."  • 

Convention. — ^The  Tbomsonians  hold  a  National  Convention  al 
Baltimore,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  October. 

Or^ual  Rechiction  of  Hernia  long  Irreducible. — M.  Malgaigoe^ 

Slan  of  reducing  Voluminous  Hemiae,  consista  in  subjecting  the  par 
ent  to  very  low  diet  and  purgatíon,  appiying  ice  or  cold  poultiocaj 
the  tumor»  and  taxis  dailv*  He  recently  reports  cases,  oneof  whiek 
wjur  an  original  enterocele,  qnreduced  Ibr  several  years  and  as  Itfg* 
as  an  ordinary  hat;  was  completely  reduced  in  17  days.  Another 
was  rednced  by  the  above  measures  in  6  days,  having  been  unrednced 
for  7  years.  l.  a  i^ 


Old  FoGTidM. — ^The  Editor  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Sufg.  Journal^ 
fcays,  **  Old  fogyiam  in  flcience,  as  in  politlcs,  is  hecoming  óbaolete.  " 
We  are  liappy  to  agree  with  Dr.  Smith  upon  a  truism  8p  important 
to  the  times.  We  can  also  acícord  heartily  with  the  special  applica- 
tion  the  Dr.  makes  of  this  principie,  found  in  the  foUowing  words  : 
**  Freshness  of  thougbti  ingenuity  and  applicátion,  and  a  happy  tact 
in  cómmunicating  instraotion,  must  be  estíoiated  above  prosj,  hum^ 
dram  discourses  that  have  been  repeated  till  fhey  have  become 
opiates." 

Very  trac,  say  we ;  and  we  know  that  the  classes  of  all  medical 

schools,  Eclectic,  AUópáthtc,  or  what  not,  will  vote  it  trüe,  by  acclá* 

mation*    And  Wil)  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  the  Bditors  of  Medical 

Jonmals  t     Do  we  want  *<  hum^druní ''  in  the  Editorial  page,  any 

more  than  from  the  Professor's  chair  ?    The  Editora  of  tbc  -Eclectic 

Journal  of  Medicine  are  fáin  to  regard  an  opportunity  to  communi' 

cate  wholesomo  informartion,  in  a&y  shape,  as  more  valaable  Ihan 

whole  cartJoads  of  ^*  hiim^drum"  dignity.    ^' And  let  ali  the  peqple 

»ay,  Amenl'* 
OaioiN  OF  CBOiiBUA^-^^An  attempt  has  been  roade  to  acconnt  for 

the  origin  of  this  frightfcil  disease,  by  making  it  a  cotnsequence  of  the 

4ísase  of  9áU  in  India,  daring  the  ezistence  of  the  higb  taz  levied  on 

that  article  by  the  tyrannical  Warren  Hastings. 

That  salt,  in  proper  quantitiesi  aots  as  a  bealthy  stimulant  (o  the 

red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  nervons  systenoi  besides  con- 

tributing  to  fumish  Hydro-chloric  acid  for  the  Gastric  juice,  and  Soda 

for  the  Blood,  Bile,  &c.,  I  have  no  doubt    Further,  I  belive  the  in- 

temal  use  of  sait  to  be  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera,  and 

ehoferoid  complaintSé    Bnt  I  appfehend  the  new  tbeory  can  hardly 

stand.     For,  first,  it  wonld  tnake  Cholera  necessarily  a  oantaghua 

disease,  while  the  centrar^  is  coming  to  be  every where  admitted  ; 

and,  secondlj,  according  to  this  theory,  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  coon- 

try  shoutd  have  perished  long  ago  with  the  disease^    Cholera  ahould 

have  been  Amefican^  and  not  Aiidtic. 

New  Lsbak'on  Sfrings  WATsa^CuBSi — This  loQg^known  and  pop* 
ular  Cure  is  now  under  the  medical  chárge  of  Dr.  B.  Wilmarth,  who 
has  íbr  many  yéars  been  a  successful  practitionéf  of  the  Hydriatic 
system,  and  who  is  now  President  of  thé  American  Hydropathíc  As^- 
Bdbiftticm.  The  Doctor's  integríty  and  skill  are  eqnal  to  hís  reputation 
-—a  high  recommendation — and  patients  may  safely  place  tbemselvea 
under  bis  cara. 
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Chloboform,  a  Disbasb. — ^^Deathby  Chhrqform**  Btares  as  in 
the  face  from  the  psiges  of  almost  every  Medical  and  Secular  peri- 
ódica!. The  new  Disease  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fatal  in  our 
couQtrj.  Will  Dot  our  Sargeons  and  Dentista  soon  remove  the  ^  ex- 
citing  canse  "  of  this  fell  dispensation,  bj  a  judícions  substitution  of 
Ether,  or,  where  it  can  be  done,  of  the  courage  of  the  Bubjecti 

Decidedly  Pat-holooical. — ^The  repórter  of  a  past  mortem  ei- 
amination  in  one  of  our  Medical  weeklies,  Baya,  ^'  The  omentam  vhu 
faund  entirdy  oone,  not  a  vestige  of  it  remaining "  (I)  Snielj  it 
was  a  true  Hibernian  of  a  Surgeon  that  found  it ! 

Carelessness  of  Subsgbibbbs. — Our  friends  aometimes  complain 
that  we  send  them  billa  for  past  Yolumea,  for  which  they  have  reallj 
paid.  Now  this  is  too  bad,  and  we  are  aorry  for  it ;  but  they  shonU 
remember  that  we  look  to  our  ''  aubscription  list  ^  for  acconntB,  «mí 
consider  all  not  credited  there,  as  unpaid.  When  money  is  seat  to 
os,  mih  the  P.  O.  adérela  of  the  sender,  we  always  refer  at  once  to 
that  office  on  our  booksi  and  credit  the  amount.  But  frequently  kt- 
ters  come  to  us,  with  money,  or  without,  but  destitute  of  anyaddrefl) 
or  of  the  moBt  important  part  of  it,  the  Poat  Office.  Now  we  can 
not  ait  down,  and  spend  an  hour  in  reading  over  hnndreda  of  ñames, 
to  find  what,  with  ¿he  simple  key  of  the  P.  O.  addreaa,  we  shonU 
find  in  one  minute  ;  and  ao  our  negligent  friends  receive  no  credit  od 
the  booka. 

Sulé: — Never  write  to  Editor  or  Pnbliaher,  withoat  making  yoor 
Poat  Office  an  indispenaable  item  in  jour  letter. 

Mabbiages  and  Dbaths  of  Physiciana  will  receive  a  apace  io  oar 
Journal,  if  thoae  interested  chooae  to  aend  the  noticea  to  us. 

Pay  Up. — Will  our  fríenda  in  Canadá  pleaae  remember  their  wh 
paid  accounta  for  the  Journal,  and  that  aa  aoon  aa  convenient 

Bad  Bills. — ^We  will  sincerely  thank  our  frienda  to  aacertain 
whether  bank  billa  are  good,  before  they  aend  them  in  paymeot  íbr 
the  Journal.  We  have  unwittingly  received  a  couple  of  eye-openert 
in  the  ahape  of  bad  billa  lately,  and  we  ahall  probably  know  of  whom 
we  take  *'  paper  currency, "  hereafter.  >• 

BooK  NoTicB  8|  &a — ^We  are  compeOed,  from  want  of  apace^  to 
lay  over  aeveral  Book  Noticea  and  other  itema  of  editorial  matter  nO' 
til  next  month.  l.  a  d^ 
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ORIGINII  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tnflftttimatton  and  ]nood-l0ttt]q^ 

BT  r.   o.   DOLLET,  M.  D* 


The  following  is  a  bríef  synopsis  of  views  pi^ented  in  several 
lectures  before  the  datfsea  of  C.  M.  Collegey  upon  Inflammatíon  and 
Blood-letting.  Those  portions  devoted  to  the  oonsideration  of  the 
general  phenomena  of  inflammatioi\ — loch  ai  heat^  redness,  8welling| 
abscesty  suppnration,  gangrene,  dcc, — being  entirely  omittei 

It  is  said  D^  all  writers  npon  inflammatíon,  that  when  the  web  of 
a  frog'B  foot  18  put  nnder  the  microacope  and  initated,  the  vessdf 
first  contract,  and  then  dilate;  and  if  the  irritation  be  kept  up,  there 
will  Boon  appear  an  increased  nnmber  <^  white  corpusclea  in  the 
part ;  that  Ihese  adhere  to  the  coatí  of  the  Tessela,  ana  finally  choke 
them.up,  and  after  a  thorough  congestión  has  taken  place,  the  white 
corpusclea,  or  fibrin,  penetrates  the  coats  of  the  ressel,  and  effusion 
ana  coagnable  lymph  is  the  result» 

'^The  colorless  globulee,  callad  Ijnnph  glóbulos  by  Mnller,  which 
are  said  by  Williams  to  be  *pretty'good  representativos  of  the  pro-> 
portion  of  fibrín  in  the  blood,'  are  obvionsiy  increased  in  number, 
and  may  be  seen,  after  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  part 
under  examinatíon,  to  move  more  slowly  than  the  general  cnrrent 
of  the  blood,  as  if  from  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  mner  su&ce  of 
the  blood  vessels." 

From  the  best  evidence  I  can  gather,  it  appears  that  the  inerease 
of  fibrín  is  first  locali  commencing  in  the  part  aflSscted  or  irrítated» 
and  tfaat|  as  the  local^excitement  increases,  it  communicates  itself  to 
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other  parta,  until  the  whole  system  is  brought  under  its  inflaence, 
and  inflammatory  fever  is  the  resnU  ;  and  so  with  the  fibrin,  wbich 
at  first  increases  only  in  the  part  aflfected,  is  soon  mnltiplied  io  other 
parts  of  the  system,  till  the  blood  is  bighiy  charged  with  it 

NoWjthis  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  condition  of  an  inflammatorj 
part,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  ondentand 
the  conditions  as  observed.  Wríters  have  spent  a  great  amouDt  of 
tune  in  discussinc;  the  qnestion,  whether  the  blood  vessels  were  ioa 
more  hiehly  vitidized  condition,  or  in  a  state  of  exhaustion ;  aod  the 
cause  of  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  blood  vessels;  overlooldo^,  ia 
their  zeal  for  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  the  real  canse  and  condiuoni 
of  iaflammatory  action. 

We  see  that  the  blood  vessels  are  enlargefd;  and  we  see  at  tfae  lame 
time,  that  there  is  an  increase  of  fíbrine  in  the  part,  and  an  increaie  of 
excitement,  as  shown  by  heai,  redness,  pain,  Scc.  It  is  importantto 
consider  these  togetheri  becaose  it  is  not  the  increased  flow  of  bkxx^ 
or  increase  of  fibrin,  that  produces  the  irritation  or  ezcitemeDt,fof 
that  was  first,  and  these  result  from  it 

In  the  natural  condition  of  the  circulation  we  see  the  fibria,  or 
white  corpuscles,  made  or  growing  out  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood; 
and  these  whité  corpuscles  flowing  along  the  surface  of  the  blood 
vessels,  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  Now  what  has  nature  done 
or  provided  in  case  of  injuries,  that  a  reparativo  action  ma?  take 
place  t — simply  that  the  excitement  causea  by  the  injury  shau  cause 
an  increase  of  fibrin,  and  an  efiusion  of  coaguable  Ijmph,  so  efleen* 
tial  to  the  healins  of  wounds,  fractures,  étc  Now  thís  explaios  the 
condition  in  inSammation  :  there  ib  an  exalted  condition  of  the 
titddty  of  tiie  surfaees  of  the  blood  vessels,--*«nd  this  is  esaentíai  to 
an  increase  of  nutritioD,^-aiid  this  vitality  not  only  prodacei  aa 
'  iaeréiis»  of  fibrin,  but  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  surfiace  of  the  blood 
vesáélfl^  or  be  attraeted  to  them,  as  in  the  nutritivo  procest* 

The  Uood  is  not  at  first  in  fault,  but  is  brought  into  a  certain 
condition  by  the  increased  vitality — ^which  is  simply  astimulos  to 
nutrition,  as  the  suaiight  and  wannth  are  to  the  nutrition  of  photir 
áccé  U  this  be  níot  the'  cause  of  an  increase  of  fibrin,  what  ioflo* 
enbes  are  at  work  in  the  system  to  make  it  run  up  from  three  part» 
to  ten  or  more  in  one  hnadted  1  Or  what  objection  is  there  to  the 
doctrine  of  an  increase  of  nutritivo  foroe  1 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  plausible^  and  in  hannony  ^>^  fj 
physiological  truths,  to  believe  tnat  the  nutrient  nerves  are  phced 
oíreí^  thecirctilatíon  to  regúlate  the  supplies  of  the  system  acconlÍBj| 
to  its  expmsed  wants ;  and  if  there  ia  a*  want  ezpressed,  these  m 
respond  as  n^ell  when  irritated  artíficiallv;  as  when  throiM|h  ^ 
oraiaary  operattons  of  the  system — i.  e««  tne  e^dtement  artuciailj 
pmhieed  is  the  same  as  the  natural,  ezoept  in  degree. 

Ifti^  pósitidn  be  trde,  we  ihall  see  that  it  has  an  importaot 
bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  and  partieniailyop^ 
blbod-^Ien^g.  Why  do  pbysieians  bleed  m  inflaflEimation  f  Woodi 
Watson,  Hall;  &c,  slty  <*  it  is  to  change  the  quality  as  wril  as J<> 
xéduiíie  the  quanlüy  of  tko  blood;''    Bul  hew  i^th»  blood  iBf«w< 
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It  «iiist  be  either  from  having  too  many  white  or  red  corpuscleB— 
for  these  are  aJl  the  parís  tbat  ean  bave  any  influenoe  upon  the 
inflammation.  But  Andral  and  other  emínent  writers,  say  that  the 
white  corpnscles  are  fibrin,  and  not  diminisbed  by  bleeding.  Andral 
saya,  "I  have,  then,  natarally  toinqnire,  how  far  bleeding,  repeated 
more  or  less  frequently,  has  the  power  of  removing  tíie  excess  of 
fibrin  in  the  Uood,  rapidly  or  graduallyl  Now  it  is  found  that 
however  repeated  or  abundant  the  bleedings,  the  fibrin  increasea 
Bone  the  less,  if  these  bleedings  are  performea  in  the  eurly  stages  of 
an  inflammation  of  some  intensity,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  period 
of  the  ordinary  increaae  of  the  disease ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inflammation  does  nat  prevent  there  being  found,  after  each  bleeding, 
a  piogressiVe  diminution  of  the  globales.  It  seems,  then,  that 
wben  the  blood  has  set  about  producing  an  eicess  of  fibrin,  no 
niattér  what  is  done,  a  certain  time  must  elapso  before  this  dispcMition 
is  exhausted.  *  *  ^  a  ,  «  The  most  copious  lóss  of 
Uood  does  not  eflfect  the  immediate  remoral  of  the  lesions  of  the 
aolid  ;  a  certain  space  of  time  is  always  necessary  for  accomplishing 
this,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  fever.  So  that  the  fibrm — ^the 
^uantity  of  which  in  the  blood  rspresents  the  degree  of  iqfiammation 
^-obeys  the  same  law  which  makes  the  latter  continué  for  a  certain 
time,  and  pass  through  certain  staffes." 

^^  I  might  cite  several  cases  in  wnich  the  same  person  having  been 
bled  some  days  before  the  outset  of  the  phlegmasia,  and  again  during 
the  conrse  thereof,  his  blood,  which  contained  the  normal  quanti^ 
of  fibrin  at  the  first  depletion,  was  much  more  abundantly  provided 
with  it  at  the  subsequent  ones.'' 

E.  W.  Richardson,  in  an  artide  in  the  London  Lancet,  says:  *'The 
questíon  whether  venesection  causes  an  increase  of  fibrin,  is  not  Vet 
fiíirly  settled  ;  but  the  inference  is  strong  that  it  does  do  so."  The 
statements  of  Carpenter  and  others  confirm  the  above. 

But  frequentiy  this  element  is  increased  by  bleeding,  henee  there  is 
noChing  gained  in  this  respect ;  and  how  could  there  be  T  It  is  made 
at  the  pomt  of  irritation,  and  drawn  off  at  a  distant  point,  by  the 
opening  of  a  vein.  It  is  made  in  the  arteries,  and  drawn  from 
another  set  of  Tessels.  It  is  like  attempting  to  dry  a  stream  by 
draining  it  at  its  month  instead  of  its  sonrce. 

But  bleeding  many  times  is  a  direct  cause  of  inflammation,  (see 
Hall,)  and  if  so,  how  can  it  cure  at  the  same  time ;  and  particularly 
how  can  it  be  from  any  effect  upen  the  fibrínous  condition  of  the 
blood? 

How  can  venesection  effect  the  red  globules  T  It  certainlv  does 
diminish  them ;  but  is  this  a  desirable  result  1  The  red  globmes  can 
only  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  system,  and  keép  up  the  fobríle  move- 
ment  accompanying  the  inflammation,  and  it  folfows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  if  venesection  were  to  reduce  the  fever  in  inflammation, 
it  would  be  of  service  in  other  fevers;  for  in  all  continued  and  other 
fevers,  not  aocompanied  bv  inflammation,  the  red  glóbulos  predomí- 
nate* But  no  one  should  bfeed  in  these  fevers.  Wood  is  very  pointed, 
.  in  aU  fevers,  againft  bleedhig,  unless  there  is  inflammatory  action 
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developed.  But  the  red  globules  predominate,  the  palse  ís  accekr- 
atedy  there  ii  a  great  quantity  of  bíood,  and  the  red  globules  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  blood  that  can  increase  the  excitement  But  it  i> 
utter  BODBense  to  bleed  in  these  cases,  and,  as  Wood  says,  ^*the 
strenffth  of  the  bodj  xnay  be  exhausted,  the  forcé  of  the  pulae  re- 
duced,  and  vet  the  fever  shall  not  have  abated  one  iota  of  ita  ¥ioleooe 
or  its  duration.  Bleeding  is  wholly  powerless  in  the  eradicatioQ  or 
control  of  febrile  moTement'' 

It  is  not  the  blood,  then,  or  its  qualitj,  which  is  in  &uk;for  bleed- 
ing does  not  reduce  or  otherwise  favorably  afiect  the  fibrinous  cod- 
dition,  and  the  red  globules  we  do  not  wish  to  redace,  as  is  sbowo  hj 
the  results  of  bleeding  in  fevers;  but  it  ''reduces  the  quantityr  Trae, 
it  does;  and  in  reducing  temporaríly  the  quantity  of  blood,' itaugmenu 
the  fíbrin,  if  it  chances  it  at  all,  and  reduces  the  quantity  of  red 
corpuscles,  botb  of  wních  are  sad  results»  Why  is  tne  reduction  oí 
the  red  corpuscles  a  sad  resultt  Let  us  look  at  the  office  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  They  serve  as  ''carriers"  (Liebig)  of  oxygen  totbe 
system,  and  transport  efiete  matter  from  it  to  the  lungs.  Bleeding 
reduces  the  number  of  these  servants  of  the  sy stem,  and  jost  as 
effectually  prevents  the  admission  of  oxygen  to  the  system,  as  if  it 
were  shut  out  from  the  lungs;  and  I  ask  any  man  to  tell  methe 
difference  in  efiect  upon  the  functions  of  the  system,  between  takiog 
away  one-half  of  the  red  fflobules  and  ahutting  off  one-half  of  the 
puré  air  which  a  man  shouldbreathe  1  In  either  case  the  Bystemeeti 
DUt  one-half  the  oxygen  required,  and  is  relieved  of  but  ooe-balf  of 
its  effete  matter  through  the  lungs.  Is  not  this  so  1  If  it  iS)  ^^7 
not  go  to  the  bleeders  and  ask  them  to  shut  off  good  puré  air  from 
their  ^atienta,  instead  of  taking  away  their  blood,  and  tbat  pirt 
which  ís  so  slow  in  foming  again  1  But  this  chango  in  the  qualítyr 
dcc,  of  Uood^  is  all  a  fictíon,  and  henee  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  made  to  succumb  in  their  arguments. 

The  truth  is,  they  do  not  bleed  for  such  purposes,  but  to  briogthe 
patient  to  a  state,  more  or  less  approaching  syncope,  in  which  the 
local  excitement,  together  with  all  the  various  functions  of  the  systeiD) 
are  partiaUy  suspended;  and  it  is  only  while  thiik  depressioo  lastSi 
that  it  can  be  of  any  servioe;  for  just  as  soon  as  the  system  r8Íl¡e| 
— and  many  times  even  before — the  inflammatory  excitement  wül 
run  just  as  nigh  as  before.  They  battle  an  effect  instead  of  tbe  caoie, 
and  their  practico  here,  as  ín  other  cases,  is  to  besiege  tbe  very 
citadel  of  lile,  or  lower  the  vitality  of  the  general  system  permanentlf, 
before  they  reach  the  difficulty  at  all,  instead  of  at  once  touching 
and  remoying  the  cause  and  arresting  the  disease  in  a  safe  aw 
phílosophic  manner.  This  cause,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  fies  io  the 
irritated  conditíon  of  the  neryes  controlling  nutrition,  and  the  surfaceJ 
of  the  capillaríes  and  other  larger  yessels;  and  the  yenesectioniit 
acts  at  a  point  yery  distant  from  this,  even,  in  the  scale  of  relatiooí, 
and  feebly  at  that. 

We  can  here  see  how  it  is  that  perapiration  acts  so  promptlf 
I  in  inflammation;  for  this  is  known  to  be  the  best  method  of  allayi'V 

|.  excitement  and  equalizing  the  circuktion;  as  also  alkalioe  bath^ 
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paddog  in  wet  theets,  Danseants,  cathartics,  fomentations,  d&c*, 
which  mnst  be  the  real  agenta  of  cure,  whether  venesection  be 
employed  or  not  Varioas  efiécts  of  blood-letting — diseases  produced 
bv  it,  iis  inefficienc^,  &a  &c* — circumstances  prevent  me  íroxyi  evea 
alludiDg  to  at  this  time. 


•^0^0m0t0^0*0t0m 


Hospital  of  Fonndling  Infánti— Pam 

BY  M.    M.   BODGBRS,   M.  D. 


'^  Le  Hotpice  des  Enfaos  Trouves,"  is  situated  in  Rué  d'Enfer,  or 
the  Street  of  Hell,  near  the  Observatory,  in  the  south  quarter  of  París. 
The  first  regular  inatitation  of  this  kind  in  Paris,  was  established  in 
1552.  It  was  then  customary  to  place  a  large  eradle  containiog 
severa!  foondlings,  in  the  Temple  of  Notre  Dame,  in  order  to  excite 
public  sympathj  towards  them.  In  1640,  throngh  the  philanthropic 
efibrts  of  St  Y incent  De  Paule,  in  belialf  of  foandlings,  government 
was  indneed  to  place  this  institution  on  a  permanent  basís ;  it  has 
been  fostered  by  the  same  means  down  to  tne  present  time. 

It  is  an  extensivo  stone  building  with  four  wards  :  one  fbr  general 
diseases,  one  for  cntaneous  diseases,  one  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
one  for  surgical  cases.  Nothing  can  exeeed  the  neatness,  order  and 
comforts  here  prepared  for  the  helpless  little  tenants.  They  are 
usually  brought  by  night  and  deposited  in  a  box  placed  nnder  a  scut- 
tle  in  the  street-wall ;  when  the  infant  is  placed  in  the  box,it  turns 
on  a  pivot,  and  rings  a  bell,  which  immeaiately  brings  out  a  sage 
femme^  who  receives  the  tender  responsibility,  and  welcomes  it  to  the 
cares  of  the  Institution,  while  its  own  mother  bids  it  a  formal  adieu^ 
and  knows  it  no  more  íbrever.  It  is  then  taken  into  a  large  room  con- 
taining  150  eradles,  and  dressed  and  nursed,  nntil  sent  to  the  country 
to  be  nursed  and  reared  by  some  peasant  woman,  who  becomes  its 
fi>ster  mother,  until  it  attains  the  age.  of  twelve  years.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  or  engaged  in  some  trade  or  other 
occupation.  In  many  cases,  'the  attachment  formed  between  the  child 
and  Its  foster  parents  is  so  strong,  that  they  remain  together  in  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child  throngh  life.  Any  person  can  obtain  a 
foundling  for  adoption,  by  giving  secoríty  for  its  support  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  Hospital  receives  4,000  infanta  annualiy :  this  number,  as  the 
wríter  was  ínformed  by  Dr.  Guillot,  the  physician,  is  one  sixth  of  aU 
the  chiidren  bom  in  París. 

Of  these  chiidren,  60  per  cent  die  in  infaucy  ;  one  fifth,  or  about 
800  of  the  4,000  are  known  to  be  illegitimate.  Mothers  are  admit- 
ted  with  their  infanta  if  they  desire  it«  until  they  are  sent  into  the 
country.  During  our  visits,  we  usually  saw  several  of  them  there, 
norsing  and  fondling  their  ofispring  ;  they  appeared  neat,  intelligent 
sndrespectable  ;  and  although  many  were  unwillingtopartwith  their 
bables,  they  seemed  to  submit  with  pious  resignation,  as  the  ooljr 
meaos  of  .continuing  their  existepce.    A  sobool  is  kept  in  the  hospi» 
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tal  for  tbe  benefit  of  snch  as  remain,  either  for  medical  treatment  or 
for  want  of  places  ia  tbe  country. 

Yaccination  ii  prkcticed  as  soon  as  they  amyei  withoat  regaid  lo 
age.  Those  who  are  very  ypung  are  jwathed  in  wbite,  coane 
Unen,  írom  the  chin  to  the  toes,  so  as  to  preyent  all  motion  of  tlw 
Ihnbs  ;  they  are  then  laid  in  iron  eradles,  upon  clean  white  beds,  sur* 
rounded  by  white  linen  curtains.  It  is  a  most  comical  spectacle  to 
see  these  miniature  pieces  of  mortalítyi  in  tbe  moming  after  beiiig 
wasbed  and  swathed,  and  before  beinfir  deposited  in  the  eradles,  lying 
in  long  squalling  files,  on  wide  boards  inclined  towards  a  coal  fire, 
each  angrily  remonstrating  on  bis  own  account,  and  tugging  to  get 
iree  frorn  the  barbarous  bandages,  by  which  bis  liberty  is  so  lumeoes- 
sarily  abrídged. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  Institution,  that  its  tendency  ia  to  eo- 
courage  licentíousness  and  the  abandonment  of  infanta  by  their 
moüiers ;  bnt  similar  objections  hold  to  some  extent  against  aUpubiic 
charities  whateyen  Licentiousness  and  crime  mBegdstyBuá  so  long 
as  tíus  is  true,  provisión  should  be  made  to  save  the  liyes  and  alleviate 
the  snfferings  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  are  usbered  into  a  world 
of  sorrowy  as  a  conseqnence  of  the  erring  oonduct  and  deyious  ways 
of  their  parents.  It  would  be  now,  most  cruel  to  cióse  the  doora  of 
this  home  of  the  forsaken,  only  because  they  were  bom  oat  of  tbe 

J>ale  of  wedlock.  If  this  has  some  obstacles  to  enconnter,  and  imper- 
éctions  to  remedy,  so  have  all  human  institutions,  thou^h  organisod 
upon  the  wisest  plans.  If  Xhejparenis  have  erred,.  the  %f^ant$  km» 
noL  The  Ufe  ot  every  mortal  is  a  forcea  state^  as  weU  as  faia  deatb; 
birth  and  deatb  are  the  invariable  temuí  and  Umits  of  exístence. — 
We  are  sent  into  Ufe  by  an  infinite  power,  and  by  that  same  inviaibie 
hand  tbe  gates  of  destiny  areclosed  behind  us.  The  infant  is  no  more 
responsibfe  for  bis  advent  on  the  Earth,  than  for  bis  entree  into 
eternity. 

By  the  ties  of  our  conmion  humanitv,  we  are  allobligated  to  assisi 
and  Bustain  every  member  of  tbe  family  of  man,  withoat  calling  ifi 
qnestion  bis  right  to  Uve,  or  the  purity  of  bis  origin. 


V^oralgia. 

M E68B8  Editors  : — It  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  listeoed 
to  the  lectures  of  the  much  lamented  Professor  Morrow,  that  with 
him  the  application  of  the  Irritating  Plaster  as  nearly  as  po8sS>le 
over  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  was  a  very  favorito  measnre  of 
treatment  for  facial  neuralgia.  I  think  all  who  have  tested  its  valué, 
cannot  fail  to  speak  of  it  in  the  most  commendatory  terms.  Some 
three  or  four  years  since  I  was  led  to  modify  the  course  of  treatment 
recommended  by  Prof.  M.,  and  tbe  resulte  of  the  practice  in  this 
disease,  which  I  now  adopt,  have  been  most  gratifying  indeed.  ( 
may  be  indnlged  in  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  E.  J.  of  Medi- 
cine, bríefly,  my  course  of  proóeedure  in  these  cases. 

In  some  cases  I  do  not  wait  for  the  irritating  plaster  to  denude  the 
aurface  beneaih  the  ear,  but  first  vesicate  a  portion  of  surface  an  indb 
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or  80  in  diameter^  with  the  common  Mnter  plaster.  As  soon  as  the 
cutióle  ÍB  raised,  it  is  entirely  removed,  and  the  irritating  plaster 
applied  to  the  raw  Buiface,  it  being  first  dressed  with  from  a  half  to  a 

S'ain  of  salph.  morphia.  Free  Bappuration  is  kept  up  by  means  of 
¡8  plaster,  until  the  diseaBe  seems  entirely  cured;  ana  the  morphine 
¡s  applied  beneath  it  orne  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  as  often 
as  the  severity  of  the  pain  requires.  Its  eflbcts  are  usually  imme* 
díate,  and  most  eiBcient  in  allayin^  the  pain;  and  the  constipation 
and  other  unpleasant  resnlts  attending  its  interna]  administration,  are 
avoided. 

The  patient  ia  placed,  from  the  commencement,  upon  an  infusión 
of  equal  parts  of  Bcutellaria,  cypripedium  and  asclepias,  a  combination 
whicb  I  nave  found  of  great  valué,  not  only  in  neuralgia,  but  in 
nervous  headache,  and  the  whole  class  of  neuroses,  Besides  this, 
«intíl  I  am  able  to  make  the  endermic  application  of  the  morphine, 
and  aílerwards,  whenever  the  pain  is  severo,  I  direct  two  grs.  of 
hyoscyamus  to  be  administered  once  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  until 
relief  from  pain  is  ezperíenced. 

^  AU  causes  which  may  have  Berved  to  derange  the  nerrous  fuAo« 
tions,  are  removed  aa  early  as  poBsible.  It  is  aunost  universally^  the 
case,  that  hepatic  ór  cntaneous  torpor,  or  uterine  derangement,  will 
be  found  to  exist  in  connection  with  the  nervons  difleaBc,  the  correo» 
tion  of  which  helpe  not  a  little  to  expedita  its  cure.  The  system 
must  be  ^adually  toned  up  by  coRl  baths,  the  dripping  sheets,  &c., 
judiciously  applied. 

I  have  naa  nmnerous  and  severe  caseB  of  this  excmciating  disease 
to  prescribe  for,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception,  by  the .  measurea 
above  indicated,  the  pain  has  been  controUed  within  a  very  few  hours, 
and  health  gradually  restored.  I  have  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief, 
that,  when  the  pain  is  confined  to  the  facial  nerve  in  its  distribution 
upon  the  face  and  temple,  the  seat  of  irrítation  ia  ator  near  its  oiigin, 
within  the  cranium;  henee  the  extreme  tendemcBs  anterior  td  the 
ma^toid  process,  the  place  of  its  exit,  and  also  the  great  benefit 
arising  from  suitable  counter^irritation  applied  over  this  point 

R.  N.  T. 


Mt«*A^ 


Exeroiie  and  Diat  of  Stadents. 


Messrs.  Editqrs: — As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
many  medical  and  other  stndents  commence  their  colleeiate  or  aca- 
demic  course  of  studies,  and  change  their  habits  from  sucn  as  require, 
active  physical  exerciie  of  various  kinds,  to  those  of  sedentary  Ufe, 
a  few  hints  in  relation  to  their  diet  and  exercise  may  not  be  amiss. 
From  a  want  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  health  in  the  direction  named,  many  are  compelled 
either  to  abandon  wholly  their  iiterary  pursuits,  or  to  greatly  abbre- 
viate  their  career  of  usefulness,  by  havmg  become  early  victims  of 
acnte  or  chronic  diseases. 

While  in  constant  attendance  upon  medical  lectures,  or  eroployed 
in  Iiterary  purBuits  of  any  kind,  Btudents  ought  to  be  very  cautioua. 
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that  the  brain  does  not'monopolize  forces  which  are  necessary  for 
health  and  acti vity  in  other  organs,  In  a  word,  an  equilibrium  sbonld 
be  sustained  between  the  nervons  and  muscular  system;  for  upoo 
this  dependa  to  no  limíted  extent  the  healthy  performance  of  all  tb 
functions  of  the  body. 

To  sustain  such  balance^  a  considerable  amount  of  Tolantarj 
physical  exercise  is  required.  This  should  be  of  an  active  kind,  aod 
taken  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  It  is  unnecessary  in  thá 
place  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  merits  of  various  kindaof  exer- 
cise—either  waiking,  fencing,  throwing  the  quoit,  or  some  of  tbe 
various  athletic  exercises  in  the  open  air,  should  be  made  to  codsü- 
tute  a  part  of  the  routine  of  each  day.  The  exercise,  whatever  i 
18,  should  enlist  the  whole  interest,  and  a  good  amount  of  physical 
forcé. 

Thonghy  while  prosecuting  their  studies,  young  men  may  not  be 
able  to  acquire  or  retain  that  physical  hardihood  which 

*'  Can  snora  upon  the  flint»  vlúle  reaij  áloÜi 
Finds  the  down-pillow  hará," 

th^y  need  not,  and  should  not  allow  the  stamina  of  their  constitatiou 
to  sufler,  and  their  days  to  be  shortened  by  their  mental  labora 

Walking  is  known  to  be  quite  as  beneficial,  and  more  availableto 
the  student  than  any  other  kind  of  exercise.  The  principie  objectioa 
to  viralking,  is,  that  it  does  not  always  cali  the  mind  away  su^cieotlf 
from  subjects  of  previous  thought.  Hear  virhat  Captain  Partridgei 
whose  life  illustrated  some  wholesome  truths,  says:  '^  Amongstthe 
many  important  advantages  that  I  feel  I  have  derived  from  combiniog 
recular,  and  in  some  instances  severe,  exercises  with  study,  is  tbe 
enjoyment  of  almost  uninterrupted  good  health.  I  am  now,  v» 
always  have  been,  enlirely  free  from  those  debilitating  affectioM 
under  which  so  many  of  our  literary  men  have  sunk,  and  are  M 
sinking.  If,  then,  they  were  to  inquire  of  me  what  thejr  must  do  to 
preserve  and  enjoy  health,  I  should  readily  answer,  discard  abont 
pino-tenths  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  pedantic  writers  and  lecto* 
rers  on  that  subject — walk  at  least  ten  miles  each  day,  at  the  rate<)i 
four  miles  per  hour;  about  three  of  four  times  each  year,  shouldff 
your  knapsack,  and,  with  your  barometer,  &c.,  ascend  to  iM 
summits  of  our  principal  mountains,  and  determine  the  altitudeii 
walking  from  thirtv  to  eighty  miles  per  day,  according  as  3[00  can 
bear  the  fatigue;  do  all  these,  and  I  willassure  you  firm  and  vigoróos 
constitntions,  and  an  entire  freedom  from  those  loads  of  debiutft 
dyspepsia,  ácc,  under  which  so  many  of  you  are  laboring  and  la»| 
guishing  out  a  comparatively  miserable  existence.  Adhere  to  tn^ 
rules,  and  study,  however  severe,  wül  not  injure  you ;  on  tbe  cob* 
trary,  your  mental  visión  will  keep  pace  with  the  improvcment  « 
your  physical  energies." 

Bcsides  such  vigorous  out-door  exercises,  frequent  opportututiij 


improved. 
other  games  of  the  kind  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 


ii 
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In  reference  lo  the  diet  of  persone  of  studious  habita,  it  may  be  ob- 
serred  that  there  is  lees  carbón  cousumed,  and  consequentiy  less  fueL 
and  also  leas  nutritive  stünuliia  required;  so  the'quantity  of  food 
taken  should  be  lesa,  and  the  quality  leaa  conctatrated,  than  would 
be  proper  for  a  working  man. 

The  amount  of  nervoua  energy  that  has  to  be  expended  in  brain 
labor,  forbida  ua  taxiog  the  atomach  with  a  large  amount  of  food, 
vhen  we  have  callea  the  nervoua  forcé  away  from  that  organ ; 
henee  auch  articlea  of  diet  aa  milk,  egga,  fruita,  Graham  bread,  pud- 
ding, &C.,  that  aerve  to  nouriah  quite  abundantly,  while  they  are 
eaaily  digeated,  are  the  beat  adapted  to  a  aedentary  Ufe.  It  is  hardly 
neceaaary  to  aay  that  all  nervoua  atimulanta,  like  tea  and  coffee, 
should  be  avoided,  aa  well  aa  tobacco-chewing  and  amoking.  Will 
not  our  vounff  frienda  ahow  more  wiadom  in  tbeae  mattera,  and  bleas 
the  world  wim  more  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies  t  h.  d.  t. 


SELECTIONS. 


Curativa  Treatment  of  Aaeuxion  of  the  Aorta. 


We  reproduce  auch  portiona  of  a  valuable  practical  eaaay  on  this 
subject,  by  Dr.  O'B.  Dellíngham,  aa  moat  plainly  aet  forth  hia  mode 
of  treatment 

The  indicatíons  of  treatment  in  aneuriam  are — 

1.  To  diminiah  the  diatending  forcé  of  the  blood  from  within,  b^ 
which  the  fíirther  enlar^ement  of  the  aac  will  be  prevented,  and  it 
will  be  placed  under  a  favorabl^  condition  to  contract 

2.  To  endeavor  to  atrengthen  the  parietea  of  the  aac  by  favorinff 
the  gradual  deposition  in  ita  interior  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  which 
paaaea  through  it,  by  which  the  ríak  of  ita  rupture  wQl  be  diminiahed. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  maintain  the  continued  depoaition  of  fibrin  in 
the  aac,  until  it  ia  filled,  and  no  longer  permita  the  entrance  of  blood. 

4.  To  bring  about  theae  reaulta  without  deteriorating  the  quality 
of  the  blood,  or  diminishing  too  much  therpatient'a  atrength. 

The  plan  of  treatment  wnich  appears  to  be  beat  calculated  to  fulftl 
the  indicationa  in  view  ia  aknoat  eaaentially  dietetic.  It  conaiata  in 
Umiting  the  patient,  for  a  ^ven  period,  to  the  amalleet  quantity  of 
fluid  posaible  ;  in  diminiahmg  conaiderably  likewiae  the  aolid  aliment; 
in  confining  the  patient  at  me  aame  time  to  bed,  and  endeavorüig 
to  maintain  the  mind  in  aa  tranquil  a  átate  as  possible.  Dr.  Belllng- 
ham  ¡8  neither  an  advócate  for  bleeding  or  pursatives  (except  occa- 
aionally,  if  re(iuired),  ñor  for  diurética  or  d¡¿itaTia,  or  anv  of  tWother 
medicines  which  have  been  uaed  in  thia  diaeaae,  with  the  exceptioQ 
of  opium,  and  thia  only  when  aleep  ia  prevented  by  pain. 
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By  confining  the  patient  to  the  horizpotal  postare,  the  circolation 
Í8  tranqiíized,  and  the  heart's  action  becoroes  alower.  Wfaen  thisif 
combíned  witíi  a  small  quantity  of  Bolid  nutríment,  and  a  still  aroatter 
quantity  of  liquid,  théNieart's  action  will  faecome  slower,  and  the  palie 
compressible,  small,  andsoft.  Its  effect  upon  the  Uood  will  be  to  rendar 
thi8  fluid  thicker,  as  the  watery  portions  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys 
and  skin.  Thus,  less  blood  will  pass  tbrough  the  aneurisnsal  sac,  tt 
will  be  transmitted  with  less  foroO)  and  in  a  diminished  stream,  whfle 
its  qnality  will  be  improved  ;  all  which  circumstances  are  faToraUe 
to  the  deposition  of  nbrin  in  the  aneurismal  sac  ;  and  as  the  muades 
are  not  exercised,  there  is  no  waate  of  fibrin  in  supplying  theni. 

The  diet  constitnted  an  important  item  in  the  treatment  of  aneuriam 
advocated  by  Albertini  and  V  alsalva,  where  avery  low  diet  was  com* 
bined  with  copious  and  frequent  bloodlettia^.  Some  modem  writen^ 
likewise,  recommended  certain  restrictions  m  this  (>articulár,  but  théy 
have  been  content  with  general  directions  nnder  this  head.  We  shafl 
not  be  able  to  effect  much,  uniese  precise  directions  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  and  kind  of  food  are  laid  down.  Dr.  Bellíngham  wonld  limit 
the  patient  to  three  meáis  a  day,  the  morning  and  evening  meal  to 
consist  of  two  ounces  of  liquid,  and  the  same  of  solid  nutríment ;  the 
mid-day  meal  of  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  liquid,  with  from  two  to 
four  ounces  of  solid.  The  liquid  may  consist  of  milk  or  tea,  the  solid 
of  bread ;  and  at  the  mid-day  meal,  of  bread  and  meat  in  equ^  quan* 
tity.  No  deviation  from  this  dietary  should  be  peimitted,  and  it  most 
be  persevered  in  for  a  fixed  period — six  weeks  or  a  month  at  least ; 
when  it  may  gradually  be  improved.  If  the  patient  is  weighed  oo 
commencing  it,  and  this  done  occasionally  afterwards,  we  sball  haré 
a  guíde  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  it  or  improving  it. 

This  plan  of  treating  aortal  aneurísm  is  not  proposed  on  purely  tbeo» 
retical  gronnds.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  aneurísm  of  the  tboradc 
and  abdominal  aorta,  but  to  all  those  cases  where  the  sac  sprín|s;8  from 
a  branch-  of  this  vessel,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  interfereoce; 
as  to  aneurísm  of  the  innominata,  of  the  subclavian,  and  of  the  caro* 
tid  at  the  rootof  the  neck,  as  well  as^o  aneurísm  of  the  common  iliac 
Dr.  Bellingham  has  employed  it,  but  for  a  shorter  period,  with  ronch 
advantage,  as  a  prelimináry  to  the  application*of  compression  in  pop- 
liteal  aneurísm. 

In  a  mode  of  treatment  such  as  this,  sqccess  will  of  course  depeod 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  perseverance  with  which  it  is  carriea  ont 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  patient  sbould  be  made  aware  of 
the  dangerous  nature  of  bis  diseaee  ;  as  he  will  be  more  likely  to  sab- 
mit  cheerfully  to  the  restriction.  Indeed,  unless  he  co«operates  ia 
earrying  out  the  treatment  fulíy  and  fairly,  it  can  never  be  ^ectiuJly 
maintained. 

It  might  be  objeeted  that  the  tendency  of  so  very  restrícted  a  diet 
is  tó  produce  a  state  of  aneemia ;  but  this  result  is  scarceij  to  be 
feared,  unless  bloodletting  is  employed. 

Dr.^^Bellingham  re1ate*B  a  case  in  which  this  treatment  was  carried 
out  with  great  success.  We  subjoin  the  state  of  the  patient  at  the 
oommencementy  and  at  the  end  of  the  treatment. 
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Ca8B. — ^P.  D.»  ñgfiá  M,  admitted  Apríl  19,  1849.  He  now  soffen 
príncipallj  from  paia  and  cougb  :  the  pain  commences  at  a  point  «t 
the  upper  part  ot  the  right  aide  of  the  chest,  near  the  sternam,  where 
a  pulsatíon  ia  visable ;  it  dairts  thraugh  the  chest  to  the  scapula  on  the 
■ame  BÍde,  aod  extends  also  to  the  axilla  and  righl  arm,  Bometimea 
reaching  to  the  fingen^  generally  not  extendin^  below  the  elbow. — 
He  describes  thia  pain  as  beiag  most  severe  at  night  He  complains 
of  pain  on  pressure  over  the  site  of  the  aneurism  ;  he  cannot  bear 
percussion  there,  and  the  applic^tion  of  the  stethoscope  even  causes 
pain  ;  this  is  líkewise  nuich  xncreased  by  conghing,  bnt  particnlarly 
Dj  aneezinff» 

For  the  Tast  three  weeks,  he  has  been  nnable  to  lie  npon  the  left 
■ide  ;  can  lie  upon  the  right,  bnt  he  prefers  lying  upon  tne  back. 

On  examination,  a  pulsation  is  felt,  and  seen  to  the  right  of  the 
Bternum,  above  and  below  the  juaction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  third 
rib  with  this  boníe ;  no  tomour  is  prominent  npon  the  sariface,  but  the 
pulsation  is  well  marked.  This  part  is  very  painñil  to  the  tonch,  and 
to  it  particularly  the  patienrt  refers  the  pain  wnich  he  snfiers  on  cooffh- 
ing.  On  placine  the  hand  on  it,  the  pulsation  is  felt  to  be  doable  ; 
OQ  placing  one  nand  upon  the  sterñam  and  the  other  upon  the  right 
scapula,  TOhind,  a  heaving  of  the  chest  is  pereeived  with  each  ventrio- 
alar  systole. 

On  auBonltation  over  the  aneurism,  a  loud  double  sound  is  audible, 
which  issyncronous  with  the  donble  impulse,  and  resembles  accu* 
rately  the  double  sound  of  the  heart ;  it  diminbhes  in  intensity  as  we 
amroach  the  heart ;  no  múrmuraccompanieseither  aneurismal  sound. 
The  heart's  action  is  strong,  and  felt  over  a  large  surface ;  the  im- 
pulse of  the  apex  is  lower  down  than  natural,  towards  the  epigastri* 
um  ;  its  sounds  normal.  The  pulse  80,  regular,  havíng  tne  same 
strength  in  both  wrists ;  the  inspiration  is  bronchial  over  the  site  of 
the  aneurism  ;  the  expiration  not  altered. 

Jkme  28.  The  patient  has  been  up  now  for  some  days ;  he  feels 
weak,  but  makes  no  complaint  of  pain  or  uneasiness ;  the  pulse  is  80, 
and  small  in  the  sitting  postnre  ;  the  caretids  are  observed,  and  felt 
to  púlsate  strongly ;  sB^ht  jugular  pulsation  is  observed  above  the 
da  vicies  ;  no  pulsation  is  visible  to  the  eye  at  the  site  of  the  aneurism, 
but  a  sliffht  movement  is  perceptible  in  that  part  of  the  chest  when 
the  hand  or  stethoscope  is  laid  on  it,  but  is  unlike  that  of  an  aneurism. 
Oñ  auscultátion,  the  aouble  sound  is  well  marked  over  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism  ;  no  bruit  accompanies  the  first  sound,  but  a  sligbt  bruit  is 
audible  at  one  point  with  the  second  sound. 

He  was  soon  discharged  from  the  hospital ;  and,  when  seen  by  Dr. 
Bellingham  recéntly,  he  had  contioued  in  a  satisfactonr  state,  and  had 
been  able  to  follow  his  employment  as  a  shoemaker  from  the  time  of 
his  dismissaL 

The  foUowing  are  the  Conolusions  with  which  Dr.  BeUinghara 
soma  up  hia  I>ap6r : — 

Ist  Aneoriám  of  the  aorta  ia  not  neceaaarily  an  incurable diseaae. 

Sdlv.  It  appeara  to  be  more  amenable  t»  curative  treatmeat  than 
is  ordmarUy  «nppoaed. 
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» Sály.  Treatment  ought  always  to  be  especíallj  directed  to  tfai8  ob- 
ject 

4thl7.  When  a  spontaneons  cure  occurs,  it  is  always  by  the  gnd^ 
ual  deposition  of  tne  fibrín  of  the  blood  in  layen  witbin  toe  anem^^ 
mal  sao  until  it  is  fiUed  up. 

5thly,  If  we  hope  to  sncceed  in  effecting  a  curey  it  niiiit  be  by  im* 
itating  the  mode.in  which  Nature  briaga  this  aboot 

6thly.  In  order  to  favor  the  gradnal  deposition  of  fibrin,  we  shooU 
aim  at  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood,  and  lessening  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  corrent  through  the  aneiirísmal  sac 

7thly.  This  can  only  be  indirectly  accomplished  by  acting  opon 
the  general  circulation. 

8thly.  Neither  bleeding,  purgatives,  diuretics^  digitalis,  ñor  the  ti» 
rious  other  remedies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  diaease,  caá 
be  depended  npon  for  producing  these  effects. 

Qthly.  An  extremely  restricted  diet,  particnlarly  in  fluids,  costiii- 
ued  for  a  ccrtain  time,  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  tlie 
pulse  smally  compressible,  and  slow,  and  at  the  same  time  dimínishing 
the  mass  of  blood. 

lOthly.  The  cases  related  afford  evidence  that  these  resulta  may  be 
brought  about  by  treatment  conducted  upon  the  foregoing  plan. 

llthly.  This  method  of  treatment,  to  prove  efiectaal,  moat  be 
steadily  and  perseveringly  carried  out,  and  must  be  contínued  uotil 
a  decided  impression  is  made  upon  the  disease. 

12thly.  It  is  adapted  not  onljr  to  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  and  ab* 
domina!  aorta,  but  to  aneurism  in  any  of  the  immediate  branches  of 
these  vesseb.  And  if  employed  as  a  preliminary  to  compresaioD, 
pain  will  be  diminished,  and  the  dnration  of  the  treatment  conakler» 
ably  abrídged. — Zondm  Jour*  of  Med* 


•^^S^k^t^^^^^»- 


OdsemÍBimí  Sempervixens. 

BT  F.   D.  HILI4,  M.   D.,  CINCmPrATt. 


Gelsxminüm  SEMPERvmRNs — 8ex.  8¡/8.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Oetu 
Char.^  Calyx^  small,  fíve-leaved  ;  CoróUa^  funnel-form ;  Border^ 
spreadinj?,  five-lobed,  nearly  equal ;  Capsule^  two-celled ;  Seeds^  fíat 

Spe.  Ohar. — Stem,  twinmg,  smooth  glabrous ;  Zeaves^  opposite, 
perennial,  lanceolatei  entire,  dark  green  above,  palé  beneath ;  Pé- 
tioleSf  short 

The  root  of  the  gelsemium  is  the  part  used,  and  it  is  known  by  tbe 
common  ñames  of  zettow  Jsssaminey  Wüd  Jt9»amme^  and  Wooainmi. 

Hab, — The  Grelseminum  is  indigcnous  to  this  country,  aod  ia  fonnd 
^owing  wild  throughout  the  Southern  States,  and  is  aiso  cnltívated 
in  gardens.  It  bears  a  yeUaw  flower'which  makes  its  appearanoe  in 
June  and  July. 

Jlíode  of  pTüpaaratum. — Take  any  ^nantity  of  the  freah,  green 
roots ;  wash,  bmise»  and  cover  them  with  wkuhfey  or  dihdéd  olookA 
Let  it  stand,  with  ao  occasional  shaking,  until  the  strength  ia  thoronghly 
extractad.    When  the  iincture  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  of  a  dark  red 
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odor,  presenting  a  bluelike  tíDjs^e.  Icefer  the  reader  lo  the Eclech 
TIC  D18PBNBATORY,  for  the  histoiy  of  the  diacovery  of  its  medicinal 
properties. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — Gelsemioum  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and 
antispasmodic.    Bj  its  relaxing  effect  it  produces  gentle  diaphoresis, 
and  is  said  to  be  narcotic.    Its  efiect  in  large  doses,  or  doses  too  fre- 
quently  repeated,  is  extreme  relaxation,  and  general  prostration  of 
the  whole  muscular  and  nervous  sjstem.      It  will  suspend  and  hold 
in  check  muscular  irritabilitj  and  nervous  excitement  with  more  forcé 
and  powcr  than  any  other  known  remedy.    It  is  of  a  pleasant  bitter 
taste,  and  performs  its  wonder-working  cures,  in  all  febrile  diseases, 
without  exciting  either  nausea,  yomitín?,  or  purging.     When  enough 
has  been  given  to  produce  its  specific  enect,  the  eye  is  dimmed,  the 
visión  clouded  ana  double,  the  nead  light  and  dizzy.     When  these 
«effects  follow  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  no  more  should  be 
given  until  the  patient  has  entirely  recovered  from  its  influence.     **  It 
may  be  used  in  all  species  of  fevers,  nervous  and  bilious  head-ache, 
coldsy  pneumonía,  hemorrha^s,  leucorrhea,  chorea,  ague-cake,asthma, 
snd  many  other  diseases  :  but  its  eíBcacT  has  been  most  admíred  in 
all  forms  and  ^ades  of  fevers."    It  should  always  be  used  with  great 
care  and  cautioh.    The  root  is  said  to  possess  a  resinous  principie, 
which,  when  extracted  by  puré  alcohol^  will  produce  death  in  very 
small  doses.    But  no  sucn  efiect  need  be  expected  from  the  proper 
dose  of  the  common  tincture.    There  is  danger  of  carrying  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  te  suspend  involuntary  muscular  action,  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  death  must  ensue.     "It  is  incompatible  with  no  known 
substance,  and  may  follow  any  jpre(;^'Rg  treatmerU  withperfectsafety!* 
The  dose  is  forty  drops  for  an  adult,  and  children  in  proportion  to  age 
and  temperament    It  is  given  either  with  or  without  quinine  ;  but 
8eems  to  have  a  better  eroct  when  given  in  connection  with  from 
two  to  three  grains  of  auinine.    It  has  been  used  alone  for  chronic 
rheumaüsmj  in  doses  01  forty  drops  three  times  a  day,  with  marked 
efiects.    Three  or  four  doses,  with  a  mild  cathartic,  will  remove  the 
rednesfl  and  swelling  attending  inflamed  sore  eyes.    Special  attention 
ihould  be  directed  to  the  general  health  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient before  giving;  gelsemmum.    If  the  bowels  be  constipated  tbey 
should  be  moved  by  a  gentle  aperient,  and  kept  in  arelaxea  condition. 
It  requires  double  the  quantity  to  produce  the  efiect  on  some  that  it 
does  on  others  ;  and  should  the  practitioner  ever  produce  too  great 
a  degree  of  relaxation,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  stimulating  and 
to'ning  up  bis  patient.    The  writer  has  overeóme  the  relaxing  enects, 
and  restored  the  proper  visión,  by  giving  ten  grains  of  qumine. — 
This  will  strengthen  the  patient  quicker  than  any  thing  else.    Dr. 
Fisk  says,  ^  he  wants  notninff  else  but  gelseminum  and  extract  of 
cypripedium  in  aH  cases  of  diUdbhrth."    Dr.  Stockwell  says,  **  it  is 
one  of  the  most  quieting,  soothing,  and  relaxing  remedies  he  ever 
naed."    By  givinc  twenty-five  drops  three  times  a  day,  he  has  pro* 
duced  ffentle  diapnoresis  which  other  remedies  failed  to  do.    He  gave 
the  fulTdose,  to  a  man  who  had  bad  the  dysentery  for  a  week,  to* 
gether  with  two  grains  of  quinine,  three  times  a  day,  with  happy 
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efiect  More  U  yet  to  be  lea^ied  about  the  curative  effects  of  tliif 
remedy.  The  field  is  opeD|  and  practiiioners  moat  aod  will  inveeti- 
gate  for  thein8elves.-->j&b¿ec^tc  Med.  Jour. 

The  Gelseminum  is  one  of  tiie  qtdte  extensive  catalogue  of  highij 
useful  iodigenoas  plants,  the  díscovery  of  the  medical  propertíei  of 
which,  íb  due  to  practitioners  of  the  Eclectic  School ;  the  attentionoí 
physicians  generally,  baving  been  called  to  it  through  the  "  Eclectic 
Dispensatory."  The  recent  concurrent  testimony  of  both  Eclectic 
and  Allopathic  writers  seems  to  confirm  fuUy,  the  views  flñt  advanced 
respecGng  its  valué,  and  prore  it  worthy  of  trial  wítb  a nch  as  baii 
not  yet  introdúced  it  into  their  practioe. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hickman,  of  Mo.,  statei  in  the  Oct  No.  of  the  Eclectic 

Medical  Journal,  ,that  he  has  used  it  ia  abont  one  hnndred  caies  of 

fever,  without  a  failnre  in  anv  case.  He  says,  ^^  a  good  way  to  pre» 
pare  it  is  with  the  Hydro-Alooholic  Extractor ;  but  a  more  conm- 
lent  and  entirely  efficient  wa^  is,  to  take  thegreenroots,  wellcleui- 
ed  and  braiaed,  and  make  a  simple  saturatea  tinctniei  by  filüog  a 
light  vessel  of  any  size  with  them,  and  pouring  on  góod  whiikej  tul 
thev  are  covered,  then  let  it  stand  and  macérate  ten  days,  wheait 
will  be  ready  to  strain  and  bottle  for  use.  I  generally  give  an  adolt 
30  drops  of  this  tincture  every  two  hours  till  three  doaes  have  been 
taken,  males  frequently  require  a  few  drops  more,  but.30  ia  as  mach 
as  most  females  require. 

When  I  wish  to  bring  them  nnder  its  influeace  ouickly,  I  (^t* 
larger  doses,  and  at  shorter  intervals.  In  all  cases  oí  fever  I  gívt 
from  three  to  six  grs.  of  quinine  with  each  dose  of  the  .Gelaemisom* 
This  tincture,  given  with  the  quinme,  generally  prevents  the  nuh  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  for  it  has  its  anti-spasmodic  enect  beforetíieqnÍB- 
ine  effects  the  system.  The  whole  nervous  system  will  becone  relax- 
ed  without  the  qumme^  and^  the  fe  ver  wül  abate  ;  but  in  afewboun 
the  system  will  relapse  again;  henee  it  is  always  adrantageooitosfo 
it  in  connection  with  the  quinine. 

The  above  course  has  never  failed  to  break  up  any  attack  of  re* 
mittent  fever,  in  from  six  to  ten  hours,  by  firtt  gmna  some  miU 
cathartic  I  have  g¡ ven  it  in  some  bad  cases  of  Typhoidfever,  wbeie 
the  liver  was  very  torpid,  and  it  fiíQed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  till 
I  ffave  a  Cholago^e  Cathartic,  snch  as  the  Podophyllin  or  Leptio- 
drm,  and  when  this  had  its  effect,  I  repeated  the  Quinine  and  Getu^ 
inum,  and  they  have  never  failed,  under  any  círcumstances^  to  prodaoe 
convalescence.  It  freo  uently  produces  great  relaxation  of  the  wbok 
nervous  system,  with  aimness  of  visión,  but  no  deleteriooa  effects 
follow,  for  it  passes  off  in  a  few  hours  j  it  should  be  given  io  all  ctfoi 
till  it  produces  drowsiness  and  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  the  p^tieot 
being  scarcely  able  to  hold  them  open." 

The  Bditor  of  the  American  Jomnal  of  Phttrmacy,  in  thelastNo* 
of  his  Yaluable  JouiDal  for  **  regular  phyrieiaoi^"  gives  a  someirW 
detailed  account  of  the  Gelseminom,  in  whieh  he  sáys :  **  Cotékf 
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able  atteñtion  has  recentüy  been  turned  to  the  Yellow  Jessamine  of 
our  Southern  States,  from  the  accidental  discoverr  of  certain  rc- 
markable  effects  produced  by  it  when  taken  intemally.  A  planter  of 
Mississippi  having  suffisred  much  from  a  tedióos  attack  of  bilious  ferer» 
which  resisted  the  usual  medicines  employed  in  such  cases,  requested 
ene  of  his  servants  to  obtain  from  the  garden  a  certain  root,  from 
vrhich  he  intended  to  prepare  an  infusión  for  drinking.  By  mistake, 
the  person  sent  txJIected  a  difierent  root,  and  administered  the  teato 
his  master,  who,  soon  after  taking  it,  was  seized  with  a  complete  loss 
of  muscular  power  ;  being,  in  fact,  so  completely  prostrated  as  to  be 
unable  to  more  a  limb  or  to  raise  the  eyelids,  yet  ne  could  hear,  and 
could  appreciate  what  was  occurrin^  around  him.  After  some  hours, 
durins  which  his  friends  were  watcning  him  with  much  anxiety  and 
little  nope,  he  graduallj  recovered  his  muscular  control,  and  was  as- 
tonisheü  to  find  that  the  fever  had  left  him.  Having  ascertained  from 
his  servant  what  plant  he  had  coUected,  he  subsequently  employed 
it  successfully  ón  his  own  plantation  as  well  as  among  his  neighbors. 
The  history  becoming  known  to  a  quaekish  physician,  he  prepared 
froín  it  a  nostrum  called  the  "  Eléctrica!  Febriiuge,"  in  which  it  was 
disguised  by  oil  of  winter^green.*— (Eclectic  Dispensatory,  pa^e  186.) 

"The'Gelseminum  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Griffin  in  bis  Sfedical 
Botany,  ñor  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory, 
and  so  far,  appears  to  have  been  used  chiefly  bv  the  "  Eclectic  "  prac- 
titioners  of  Cincinnati  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  States.  •  •  * 

'*  The  aHeged  eíTects  of  this  plant  on  the  human  system,  taken  in 
connection  with  its  medico-botanical  relatións,  mark  it  out  as  being 
probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ourindigenous  remedial  agents, 
and  render  it  well  worthy  of  the  ínvestigation  of  regular  physicians;" 

The  abo  ve,  and  other  referencesto  medicines  peculiar  to  the  Eclectic 

School  by  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacyy  show  a  greater  degree 

of  comaion  senae  liberality,  and  courtesy  than  we  ate  accustomed  to 

see  in  Oíd  School  Joumals.    The  time  is  past,  ibr  cooservatives  in 

medicine,  to  smother  and  kill  erery  thing  irregularly  reformatory  or 

new,  by  frowns  and  contempt.    We  are  happy  in  seeing  the  nnmber 

of  those  who  daré  to  investígate  Eclectic  meaaures  and  medicines, 

tapidly  mnlUplying ;  for  no  one  is  worthy  of  the  ñame  of  physicÍAn, 

whose  prejudice  debars  him  from  choosing  the  bdst  from  the  new  and 

cid  on  every  hand.  l.  o.  ]>• 
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Onthe  Infliience  of  Poisons  upon  Animal  Eeat  as  a  canse  of  DeatL 

BT  BBOWN  SBQtrARD,  M.  B.,  OF  PABIB. 


Prevost  end  Ghoesat,  and  after  them  M.  Magendie,  haré  ascer- 
tained that  death  occurs  qnickly  in  mammals  when  their  temperature 
Í8  íiotably  diminished.  My  expetiments  confirm  the  correctness  of 
that  statement  The  diminutioo  of  animal  heat  in  mammals  is  so 
dangerous  that^  in  one  case,  I  have  aeea  dealb  take  place  in  a  rabbit 
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after  a  diminution  of  onlj  82^  F.  (12^  Cs.^  I  ha  ve  never  obeerved 
any  aDÍmal  continuing  to  live  when  I  had  aiminished  its  temperatare 
more  than  44^  F.  (24"^  5  03.)  I  ha  ve  found  the  law  eetablished  by 
Chossat  perfectly  correct,  according  to  which  the  diminution  of  animal 
heat  necessary  ibr  killing  is  less  and  less,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  that  diminution  takes  place. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  all  cases  where,  in  conseqnence,  either 
of  disease  or  of  a  wound,  or  of  poison,  the  temperature  of  man  ii 
diminished  many  degrees,  his  lite  is  in  danger  from  the  very  fact  of 
tfiat  diminution.  It  is  thus  in  cholera,  in  scleroma,  in  certain  cases 
of  palsy,  in  cases  of  great  disturbaiice  of  the  respiration,  in  fractures 
and  luxations  of  the  vertebral  column,  in  the  cervical,  and  eren  in  the 
dorsal  regions,  in  cases  of  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  in  many  cases 
of  poisoning,  when  death  is  not  rapidly  produced. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  temperature  is  diminished  in  poisoned 
persons ;  and  there  are  but  few  cases  of  poisoning  on  record  ío 
which  it  is  not  said  that  the  patíent  was  cofd.  Chossat  has  fouod 
a  dogy  into  whose  veins  he  had  injected  opium,  had  its  temperatare 
diminished  from  lOb""  to  62.6^  P.,  (40.3*=*  to  17''  Cs-,)  22  hours  %fier 
the  injection.  Brodie  has  found  that  many  poisons  act  upon  animal 
heat  so  as  to  diminish  it  considerably.  Demarcjuay  and-Dumeril, 
júnior,  and  later  these  two  experímenters  joined  with  Lecointre,  have 
found  the  same  thing  as  Brodie,  in  manj  toxic  agents.  I  bave  made 
very  numerous  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  some  of  their  results 
have  been  published  before  the  last  papers  of  Demarquay,  Dumeril 
and  Lecointre.* 

I  have  stated  that  many  poisons,  either  injected  in  the  yeins  or 
absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  skin  or  of  the  di^estive  canal,  may 
áiminish  sufficiently  the  temperature  of  Guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  to 
produce  death.  This  occurs  when  the  dose  o/poison  is  not  large 
enough  to  kill  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours.  These  poisons  may 
kill  onlv  by  their  action  upon  animal  heat  It  may  be  so  with  ophnn, 
cyano-hydric  acid,  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  hyoscyamus,  digitalis, 
belladonna,  tobáceo,  euphorbia,  camphor,  alcohol,  acetic,  oxaKc, 
üulphuríc,  azotic,  chloro-hydric  acids  much  diluted,  and  some  oxalates^ 

Qf  course  the  action  of  these  poisons  is  the  greater  the  colder 
the  atmosphere;  butit  is  not  always  immedia tely  so,  and  iostead  of 
diminishing  the  animal  heat,  may  increase  it  for  a  time,  especiaDy 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  elevated. 

I  have  discovered  that  a  dose  of  one  of  these  poisons  sufficient  to 
kill  an  animal  when  there  is  no  obstacle  to  diminish  its  temperature, 
may  be  unable  to  destroy  Ufe  when  the  temperature  of  the  animal 
is  sustained  by  artificial  means  to  its  normal  degree,  or  not  far  from 
it    My  experiments  have  been  conducted  as  follows: 

Equal  doses  of  poisons  were  given,  simultaneously,  to  two  animaki 
as  much  like  one  another  as  possible.  One  of  them  was  left  in  s 
room  at  a  temperature  of  from  46''  to  bO"^  F.,  (S'^  to  10''  Ct^)  and 
the  other  was  kept  not  far  from  a  chimney,  in  a  place  wbere  the  air 
was  75"^  to  86''  F.  (24''  to  30"^  Cs.)    The  first  was  dead  after  a  cer 

•  See  Qts.  Med  de  Paria»  1849,  t  ir.,  p.  644. 
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tain  namber  of  hours,  or  sometimes  one  or  two  days,  having  its 
temperatnre  much  diminished.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  had  no 
perceptible  diminutioa  of  its  temperature,  and  was  generally  cnred 
verj  Boon.  Therefore,  when  taken  in  certain  dosés,  many  poisons 
may  kill  on)y  by  their  influence  on  animal  heat,  and  ph^sicians,  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  should  try  as  much  to  prevent  the  diminution  of 
temperature,  as  to  expel  the  poison  or  act  against  it  by  an  antidote, 
by  pulmonary  insüíflation,  or  otherwise. 

In  experiments  which  I  have  made  lately  on  the  action  of  very 
mre  digitaline,  that  had  been  prepared  by  M,  Quevenne,  the  cele- 
orated  chemist,  Ti^ho  has  made  snch  interesting  and  accarate  re- 
«earches  on  digitalis  and  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  I 
iiave  found  that  this  poison  will  also  diminish  temperature.  I  be- 
lieve  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  contradicton  between  Traube  and 
StanniüSy  as  regards  the  influence  of  digitalis  on  animal  heat.  Whcn 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  animal  is,  is  cold,  then  its  temperature 
xnay  be  diminished  by  digitalis  or  di^taiine,  bnt  when  it  is  warm  the 
tliminutipn  does  not  take  place,  or  it  is  very  small.  Bnt,  of  conrse, 
if  the  dose  is  suíRcient  to  kill  very  qnickiy,  then  it  is  indifierent 
whether  the  atmosphere  is  cold  or  not,  becanse  there  may  be  not 
time  enongh  for  the  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  animal. 

I  have  to  relate  another  fact  which  I  beiicve  ought  to  be  considered 
as  analagous  to  the  precedíng.  It  is  that  kind  of  poisoning  which 
occurs  when  a  layer  of  oil,  oí  vamish  or  of  g^elatin,  is  put  on  the 
skin  of  B  warm-blooded  animal.  Death,  then,  is  very  prooably  pro- 
duced  by  a  substance  unknown  tmti!  now,  and  which  is  secreted  by 
the  skin.  The  layer  of  oil,  vamish  or  getatin  preventing  that  secre- 
tion  taking  place,  that  unknown  substance  becomes  accumulated  in 
the  blood,  and  then  are  produced  the  phenomena  so  well  studied  by 
MM.  Fourcault,  Becquerel,  Breschet  and  Magendie.  I  have  found 
that  in  snch  a  case  the  animáis  may  live,  if  the  atmosphere  in  which 
thev  are  kept  is  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  79^  or  80®  P.  (26®  or 
27®  Cs.)  In  these  circumstances  their  temperature  ii  not  sensiblv 
dimintshedy  while  it  diminishes  much  when  the  atmosphere  is  cola. 
Therefore  it  is  especially  by  their  loss  of  warmth  that  animáis  are 
killed,  when  their  bodies  have  been  entirely  coyered  with  oil,  vamish 
or  geiatin. — Med.  £kaminer. 
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LoNDON,  July  Slst,  1852. 
Sunterean  Mieteum^^Mr.  Owen.*-"^  the  three  great  men  of  tbe 
ase,  and  I  ñame  them  in  their  proper  order,  Sumbolt^  Arago  and 
oioejij  I  have  the  high  honor  or  making  the  acquaintanoe  of  the 
latter.  I  fonnd  him  in  his  study  in  the  Hunterean  Museum,  hard  at 
work,  but  which  he  immediately  left  and  accompanied  me  into  the 
¡mmense  coUection  of  comparativo  anatomy,  physiological  and  path- 
ological  specimens,  of  which  he  is  now  the  curaton  The  gymnoticus, 
or  electric  eel,  is  here  beautifullv  delineated  by  Mr.  Owen — we  ice 
first  the  natural  fish,  then  its  voftaic-Iike  battery  greatly  magnified« 
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and  the  wires  (nérvea)  for  conveying  the  electricit^.  He  mentioned 
to  US  a  jpeculiarity  in  the  common  gar  iisliy  which  is,  that  of  all  íi» 
species  it  alone  could  shake  its  head.  At  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  neck  in  the  vertebras,  there  is  an  orbicular  aiticulation,  or  balance 
Bocket-joint,  by  which  this  movement  could  be  made;  so  that  Mr. 
O.  humorously  remarke<f,  this  the  gar  usually  did,  (shake  his  head,) 
when  taken  out  of  water,  to  signify  he  did  not  like  it 
The  celebra ted  ca^  of  injured  ckeatf  which  I  had  seen  before,  was 

Eointed  out  to  us,  as  also  another  of  more  recent  occurrence.    The 
rst  is  that  of  the  body  transfixed  by  a  gig-ehaft,  the  patient  havin^ 
lived  eleven  years  after  the  accident.     A  gentlemen  nnaccustomM 
to  horses,  drove  one  up  to  the  door  of  a  atable,  and  wiahing  to 
Tinhamess  him,  took  oit  first  the  bridle.    The  animal  aeeing  the 
vehicle  behind  him,  became  alarmed,  and  plunging  into  the  open 
door,  transfixed  his  master  with  the  shaft.    Seein^^  his  inimineot 
danger,  two  persons  carne  to  his  relief,  and  drew  him  off  the  eod 
of  the  shaft.     He  applied  both  hands  to  his  chest  and  said:  *^I  dooH 
tbink  the  vitáis  are  touched,*^  and  immediately  fainted.     The  ezact 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  ^ere  not  ascertained  until  after  the 
.  death  of  the  patient,  which  took  place  eleven  years  after  the  accident 
'  The  foreign  Dody  passed  from  the  left  through  to  the  ríght,  takiog 
the  intercostal  epaces  of  the  2d  and  3d  ribs  of  both  sides.    It  frac- 
tured  the  2d  ana  Sd  ribs  of  the  left  and  the  2d  rib  of  the  r^ht  slde, 
"  and  also  the  sternum  transversely.    The  tuc  of  the  shaft  passed  not 
only  into  the  thorax,  but  penetrated  the  leíljung,  a  portioa  of  whidí 
is  stiU  adher^nt  to  the  internal  costal  surface.    Both  laogs  were 
transfixed.    The  life  of  the  patient,  as  Mr.  O.  stated,  was  undoubt- 
edly  owing  to  the  bluntness  of  the  instrument  causing  the  wouiid, 
making  it  valvular  and  preventin^  fatal  hemorrhage.    The  anterior 
portion  of  the  thorax  of  this  patient  as  a  wet  preparation,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  gig,  are  both  preserved  in  this  Museum,  and  are  exfaibited 
aB  a  moat  extraordinary  instance  of  recoveiy  from  extenaive  iojurr. 
The  second  case  of  wound  in  the  thorax  occurred  to  a  aaiíor  in 
1843.     The  end  of  an  iron  rod  attached  to  a  yard  for  boistiDg  sail 
in  a  vessel,  in  its  fall  struck  thispationt,  fractured  his  lower  jaw,  the 
clavicle  of  the  left  side,  entered  and  then  transfixed  the  thorax. 
The  pericardium  of  the  heart  was  wounded,  (Mr  Owen  obeerving 
that  he  could  see  the  heart  púlsate,^  and  the  rod  coming  out  jnst 
below  the  leíl  scapula,  stuck  into  the  deck  of  the  ship.    The  chest 
of  this  man,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  waa  thos  oompressed  down  to 
about  fonr  inches.    He  is  stitl  in  good  health  and  follows  his  avoca- 
tion  at  sea.    The  léft  Inn^  was  transfixed  in  this  case. 

These  instances  remi^tí  ub  of  the  somewhat  similar  cases  which 
occurred  in  onr  Mextcan  war.  I  allude  espécially  to  the  wonnda  of 
Gen,  Shields,  and  n  prívate  from  Memphis  in  one  of  the  Tennessee 
T^gimeiüts* 

Breweries  of  I/mdon — Carbonio  Acid  Gas* — I  accepted  the  ínvi- 
tation  to  inspect  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.'s  brewery  of  porter  asd  ale. 
It  was  established  ninety  years  ago.  The  capital  ioveated  ii 
$35,000^000,  «It  covefs  13  acres,  near  London  Briage,  employs  400 
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men  and  160  horses,  and  nn  engine  of  40  horse  power.  2000  barréis 
of  íermented  drink  are  tnrned  out  per  day.  The  Thames  water  is  pre- 
ferred — an  artesian  well  of  300  feet  depth  gives  an  abundant  supply, 
but  it  18  too  hard  for  use.  Bnt  the  medical  point  is  the  great  qnantity 
oí  carbenic  acid  ga»  wdJierzX^in  the  manufacture  of  these  compound, 
and  I  may  add  conjounded  drinks.  Aa  soon  as  I  entered  the  prem- 
isos, my  eyes  began  to  smart,  and  I  carne  home  to  suffer  the  whole- 
afternoon  and  eveningfrom  them.  The  phenomenon  which  attracted  * 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Black  íifty  years  ago,  is  here  manifested  on  a 
large  scale.  The  gas,  after  filling  the  immense  vats,  pours  óver  the 
edges  upon  the  fioors,  and  descending  into  the  lower  part3  of  the 
building,  has  extinguisbed  life  ia  seTeral  instances.  This  mysteríous 
a^ent  is  of  course  invisible,  and  insensible,  too,  a9  yon  stand  up 
higher  tb«n  the  vats ;  but  bring  your  nose  to  the  edge,  and  yon 
aret  made  to  rebound  by  the  pungency  of  the  odor.  Dip  your  hat 
into  the  vat|  bring  it  out  on  a  level,  and  it  apparently  contams  noth-* 
ing  bnt  atmovpherio  air ;  bnt  tum  it  then  over  your  face,  and  yoa 
are  instantly  made  sensiUe  that  it  contained  another  eeriform  fluid, 
which  will  alta  extinguisb  all  ñames.  How  soon  the  mystery  of  ^ 
these  phenomena  wou)d  oease,  were  this  gas  only  colored ! 

The  CamparaMve  Estímate  of  Life  m  the  Oíd  <md  Jfew  World. — 
This  tftrikes  every  American.  It  issaid  thatnot  an  accident  occurred 
at  the  exhibition  in  the  crystal  paktce  last  vear,  in  London.  How 
perfect  must  have  been  the  árrangements  wnich  permitted  the  com- 
mingling  of  nearly  100,000  strangers  a  day,  in  a  very  Hmited  space, 
for  months  together,  witkout  one  serious  result  to  human  life.  Büt 
everywhere  in  Prance,  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  every  precaution 
seem9  to  be  exereised.  It  is  not^imply,  '^  loók  out  for  the  engine  when 
the  whistle  blowe^^  but  yon  shan*t  go  in  the  way  of  it;  for  bars  are 
pnt  up  on  the  rail-roads  as  the  trains  pass.  And,  then,  every  death, 
every  accident,  is  most  thoroughiy  invesligated;  the  coroner,  as  he 
always  shouid  be,  is  an  educated  medical  man,  and  the  guilty  are 
promptly  punished.  Ib  no  country  is  traveling  so  well  regulated  as 
m  France.  While  propertv  is  well  secnred  bj^  tbe.laws  of  the  United 
States,  life  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  there  too  ofton  sacrl« 
^ficed  most  recklessly.  It  is  high  time  some  means  shouid  be  adoptad 
to  chcck  the  impatient  career  of  young  America.  The  strong  arm 
of  the  hiw  imposed  by  enlightenea  puUic  opinión  shouid  be  made  to 
bear  upon  tbía  subject  throughout  our  country,  but  especially  in  the 
great  West 

Increase  of  Xdberdl  Seniiments  in  M¿rope,partU}ularl¡f  in  JEn^- 
land. — This  is  gratifying  to  ev^ry  American.  Duríng  this,  myjfourtn,. 
vieit  to  the  Oíd  World,  this  snbject  has  been  quite  apparent.  I  have 
heard  one  of  the  editora  of  the  London  Laocet  maintain  the  opinión, 
that  it  waa  of  no  importance  wbere  the  candidate  for  the  honorsi  of 
profeasion  obtained  lús  medical  knowledge,  so  he  possessed  it«  No 
specíal  hospital,  no  favorite  professor,  no  taahionable  scbool  conferred 
it,  said  he,  but  every  man  must  be  tried  by  his  own  merits.  This 
yon  will  admit,  as  I  did,  is  good  republican  doctrine.  On  every  side 
we  behold  these  aentiments  becoming  more  prevalent    Checked 
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and  the  wires  (nérvea)  for  conveying  the  electricit^.  He  mentiomd 
to  US  a  peculiarity  in  tiie  common  gar  fíali,  which  is,  that  of  all  hi 
species  it  alone  could  shake  its  head.  At  the  junction  of  the  bead 
and  neck  in  the  vertebraa,  there  Í8  an  orbicular  articulatíon,  or  balanoe 
socket-joint,  by  which  this  movement  could  be  made;  so  that  Mr. 
O.  humorously  remarke<f,  th¡8  the  gar  nsually  did,  (shake  bk  head,) 
when  taken  out  of  water,  to  signify  he  did  not  like  it 

The  celebra ted  ca^  of  mjuredcneat,  which  I  had  seen  before,  mt 
pointed  out  to  U8|  as  also  anolber  of  more  recent  occurrence.  The 
first  ÍB  that  of  the  body  transfixed  by  a  gig-ahaft,  the  patient  havio^ 
lived  eleven  years  after  the  accident.  A  gentfemen  unaccustomd 
to  horses,  droye  one  up  to  the  door  of  a  stable,  and  wiahÍDg  to 
nnbamess  him,  took  ofi*  first  the  bridle.  The  animal  seeing  ik 
yehicle  behind  him^  became  alarmed,  and  plunging  into  the  opea 
door,  transfixed  bis  master  with  the  shaft  Seein^  bis  immínept 
danger,  two  persons  carne  to  bis  relief,  and  drew  him  off  the  esd 
of  the  shaft.  He  applied  both  hands  to  bis  chest  and  said:  '^I  dao't 
tbink  the  vitáis  are  touched/^  and  immediately  fainted.  The  exact 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  ^rere  not  ascertained  until  after  the 

.  deatb  of  the  natient,  which  tooK  place  eleven  years  after  the  aocMfnt. 

'  The  foreign  Dody  passed  from  the  left  through  to  the  nght,  Xsüúag 
the  intercostal  spaces  of  the  2d  and  dd  ribs  of  both  sidea.  It  incr 
tured  Üie  2d  and  Sd  ribs  of  the  left  and  the  2d  ríb  of  the  r^ht  side, 

''  and  also  the  sternum  transversely.    The  tug  of  the  shaft  pasaed  itíi 
only  into  the  tborax,  but  penetrated  the  leíl  Jung,  a  portion  of  whidt 
íb  stUl  adherent  to  the  internal  costal  surface.    Both  iongs  were 
transfixed.    The  life  of  the  patient^  as  Mr.  O.  stated,  was  midoi¿:- 
edlv  owlng  to  the  bluntness  of  the  instrumont  causing  the  woüsd, 
making  it  valvular  and  preventin^  fatal  hemorrhage.    The  aotenor 
portion  of  the  thorax  of  this  patient  as  a  wet  preparation,  and  tk 
ahaft  of  the  gig,  are  both  preserved  in  this  Museum,  and  are  exhíbited 
aB  a  most  extraordiaary  instance  of  recoveiy  from  extenaive  injuiT. 
The  second  case  of  wound  in  the  thorax  occurred  to  a  sailoris 
1843.     The  end  of  an  iron  rod  attached  to  a  yard  for  hoktingn?: 
in  a  vessel,  in  its  íall  struck  this  patient,  fractured  bis  lower  jaw,  t&: 
clavicle  of  the  lefl  side,  entered  and  then  transfixed  the  thor¿- 
The  pericardium  of  the  heart  was  wennded,  (Mr  Owen  obeer^ 
that  he  could  see  the  heart  púlsate,)  and  the  rod  coming  out 
IJelow  the  left  scapula,  stuck  into  the  deck  of  the  ship.     The  . 
of  thÍB  man,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  was  thns  oompressed  ci 
about  fonr  inches.    He  ia  still  in  good  health  and  follows  hi- 
tion  at  sea.    The  left  luns  was  transfixed  in  this  case. 

These  instances  remixia  úB  of  the  somewhat  timilar  r 
occurred  in  onr  Mextcan  war.    I  allude  e$p^ially  to  ^} 
Gen,  Shields,  and  a  prívate  ñrom  Memphis  in  one  of  *' 
regiments* 

Brewmes  of  London — Varhonic  Acid  Gas* — ^I  ^^ 
tation  to  inspect  Barclay,  Perkins  Íl  Co.'s  brewery  •  . 

It  was  established  ninety  years  ago.       The  1 

S35,000«000,  «It  covefs  13  acres,  near  Londoi. 
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tbey  maj  be  at  present  in  France,  but  the  worid  Í8  improving,  grow* 
ing  wiser,  and  man's  inhumanity  lo  man  graduallj  ceaaing,  to  be 
known^  we  hope  soou^  no  more* 

Paul  P.  Eve, 
Nash.  Jour.  of  Med.  and  Surg. 


•  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^m' 


Froftue  Safivation  anl  Slonghing,  Caiued  by  Thiee  Sínall  DoBes  of  Kereury 

BY  ROBBRT  HARPER,  M.  R.  C.  B.,  L.  &  A.y  LONDON. 


W.  W ,  aged  eleven  years,  a  delicate  boy,  was  attacked,  io 

the  early  part  of  last  month  (November,)  with  fever,  and  for  which 
he  was  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  salines,  antimoDÍal8,&c.y 
followed  by  wine  and  otber  aupport,  and  under  which  he  greatly  im- 
proved.  The  bowels^  however,  oeing  in  a  torpid  state,  mild  aperients» 
with  mercury  and  chalk,  were  administered,  when  reqoired.  Alto- 
gether  only  three  doses  of  this  mercurial  were  given,  one  of  six  grains 
on  the  14th,  a  similar  dose  on  the  17th,  and  four  grains  on  the  30th; 
but  most  profuso  salivation  followed,  the  salivary  blanda  and  featorea 
becoming  swolen  to  an  enormous  size,  the  saliva  nowing  coostantly 
away,  and  the  breath  having  the  fcetid  mercurii^  odor.  Port  wíoe, 
arrowroot,  good  beef-tea,  in  fact  all  the  support  that  conid  be  got 
down,  was  ^iven,  and  lotions  employed  to  the  mouth ;  but  notbiog 
would  stop  its  fearful  ravages  :  sloughing  oommenced  in  both  cheeks, 
and  rapidly  extended  through  them ;  that  on  the  right  cheek  was  not 
largor  than  a-shilling,  but  on  the  left  side  it  extended  from  onerüiird 
«across  the  lips  backwards  to  the  edge  of  the  great  masseter  moscle, 
and  from  the  malar  booe  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  maxilla; 
it  presen  ted  a  frightful  appearaace,  the  whole  of  ihe  teeth  on  that 
side  being  exposed.  Everything  that  coukl  suggést  ilself  waa  done 
for  the  poor  boy,  but  all  was  of  no  avail^  and  he  díed  four  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  sloughing. — Lvadon  LanceL 

Dr.  James  Hamilton,  P.  R,  C.  P.,  and  Prof.  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Edínburgh,  says,  ^'  it  is  universally  acknowledged^ 
that  although  the  marked  effects  of  mercury  may  be  induced  very  ' 
suddenly,  and  by  very  small  quantitles  of  the  medicine,  in  certain 
constitutions,  iKere  are  no  marks  by  which  such  peciJiaríties  of  habit 
canhedistinguished^andíhere  is  nomeihodofarresting  theirjprogressJ^ 
The  above  case  is  another  one  of  the  thousands  which  go  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  are  thoae  to 
be  connted  in  the  vanguard  of  the  armyt  who  have  not  yet  íbnnd  il 
outl  Under  the  yery  prevalent  use  of  Mercury  as  a  medicine,  is  it 
Burprising  that  the  pnblic  confidence  in  the  medical  profession  it 
seriously  shaken,  and  that  mnch  of  the  Science  is  regarded  bat  ''& 
beautifol  system  of  guessing  1 "  u  c  d« 
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lien'B  Hew  Xethod  of  Filling  Teefh  Over  Ezposed  Horres. 

COKMUNIOATED   BY   B.  B.  OARDETTE,  M.  D« 


AmoDg  the  serious  difficulties  that  have  belonged  to  snrgical  oper* 
ations  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  is  that  of  snccessiulij  filtinfi| 
cavities  fortnea  by  diseai e,  after  they  have  penetrated  to  the  interna! 
or  natural  cavity,  and  expoaed  the  nerve. 

Yarious  expedienta  have  been  resorted  to  at  different  periods  in 
the  history  and  progresa  of  theprofessiony  to  overeóme  this  difficolty 
— such  as,  capping  the  nerve  with  a  metallic  píate,  destroying  it  by 
mcans  of  the  actual  cautery,  or  by  the  application  of  canaticSi  and  • 
the  entire  extirpation  of  the  nerve  to  the  extremity  of  the  fang. — 
Eaqh  and  all  oí  these  plana  have  had  their  trial  and  preference  wíth 
more  or  leas  aucceaa  in  difierent  bands,  and  oñner  in  very  indifftrent 
onea  ;  but  no  candid  and  intelligent  operator,  I  think,  has  regarded 
any  of  theae  modea  of  proceeding  unóojeotionableívfhñiheT  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  reaulta  and  advantagea  of  the  operation  to  the  patient, 
or  the  aurgical  prínciplea  involved,  and  which  tne  true  anrgeon  ahould 
never  loae  sight  of  in  hia  efibrta  to  overeóme  diaeaae. 

I  therefore  propoae  to  deacribe  briefly  the  operation  of  Dr.  HuUihen, 
of  Wheeling,  Va.,  or,  in  other  words,  hia  mode  of  treating  a  tooth, 
where  the  decay  haa  reached  the  nerve— a  mode  which  haa  proved 
moat  aingularlv  auccesaful  in  hia  own  able  banda  for  a  number  of 
yeara  past,  ana  one  that,  having  myaelf  fully  tested  for  more  than  a 
year,  I  now  adopt  in  my  own  practico  in  all  caaea  where  the  con- 
dition  of  the  tooth  rendera  it  proper. 

After  the  removal  of  the  diaeaaed  parta  from  a  tooth  haa  been  ac- 
complished,  making  it  apparent  that  the  nerve  is  expoaed,  the  opera- 
tor  will  proceed  to  perfórate  the  fang  into  ita  natural  or  nerve-cavity, 
throngh  the  gum  and  oater  píate  of  the  alveolar  proceaa ;  the  perío- 
ration  to  commence  about  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  from  the  free 
edge  of  the  gum,  and  to  be  in  aize  that  of  a  amall  knitting-needle. — 
The  opening  should  be  made  with  a  view  of  doing  no  other  violence 
to  the  nerve  than  that  of  opening  its  blood-vessels,  which  may  be  at 
once  known  by  the  flow  of  arterial  blood.  The  cavity  in  the  tooth, 
formed  by  decay,  may  then  be  immediately  filled,  withont  the  leaat 
fear  of  pain  or  ill  conaequencea  of  any  kind  ariaing  from  the  preaaure 
of  the  plug  apon  the  nerve. 

The  physiological  chance  effected  by  thia  operation  upon  the  nerve, 
may  not  as  yet,  perhapa,  oe  aatiafactorilr  explained.  That  the  op- 
eration preventa  subaequent  pain  and  inifammation  in  the  nerve,  and 
therefore  preaervea  the  vitality  and  color  of  the  tooth,  under  circum- 
atances  which  no  other  known  coarae  of  treatment  can  efTect,  all 
experience  thus  far  pro  vea  perfectly  conclusivo  ;  and  upon  thia  aimple 
fact  the  merits  of  the  operation  are  now  urged,  and  laid  beforc  the 
medical  profeaaion. 

This  original  modé  of  treating  an  exposed  nerve,  haa,  with  the 
consent  of  Dr.  Hallihen,  been  communicated  to  the  '^  American  Soci 
ety  of  Dental  SurgeoDa/'  at  their  recent  annual  mectingat  Newport 
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R.  Ly  by  Dr.  C.  O.  Cone,  Dentist,  of  Baltimore ;  btti  never  haTÍng 

myself  been  a  member  of  that  Societj,  I  trust  it  is  no  self-conceit  of 
the  comparativa  importaoce  of  my  professional  opioioDs  that  I  now 
perform  this  agreeable  act  of  personal  fríendship  through  a  medical 
journal. 

With  the  cbaracteristic  modesty  of  genius,  Dr.  Hullihen  woald«  I 
well  know,  forbid  any  attempt  to  express  my  sense  of  the  benefits  be 
has  conferred  upon  the  profession  and  those  vfho  need  its  relief ;  and 
yct  as  one  of  those  who  appreciate  the  difficultiee  belonging  to  the 
class  of  operations  under  consideration,  I  must  regard  the  discovery 
of  Dr.  Hullihen  as  among  the  most  valuable  improvementa  ia  dental 
snrgery.-^JUedioal  Eaoommer. 


On  ihe  Trsatment  of  Ooaorrhoda. 


BT  f,  KinDRlB,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  C.  Pw,  EDIN. 


The  Lancet  of  a  recent  date  contains  the  report  of  a  diacuasion  ai 
the  Medical  Society,  on  gonorrhcea,  in  which  a  speaker  said  *^bd 
queatloned  how  far  the  cores  in  cásea  of  gonorrhoea  were  due  to  rem- 
edies. Time  abne  would  cure."  As  thia  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
more  than  one  member  of  the  professioni  I  shalJ  shorlly  state  whatl 
have  found  to  be  a  safe  and  enectual  mode  of  treatment,  if  atrictlj 
followed.  In  common  with  most  men  of  some  stand  ing  in  the  pro- 
fession, I  have  had  considerable  experienoe  in  the  treatment  of  goa- 
orrhcea,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that,  in  a  vast  raajority 
oí  cases,  the  chsease  may  be  safely  and  efTectually  cured,  generally 
ia  three  days,  and  ahnost  alwayB  within  a  week»  During  the  first 
day,  a  satine  purge,  such  as  a  Seidlitz  powder,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  Bulphate  of  magnesia,  ia  to  be  given;  recumbeot  rest  enioined; 
weak  linseed  tea^  with  a  little  nitrato  or  bitartrate  of  potasn,  nsed 
as  a  common  drtnk;  and  ordinarily  puré  cold  water  i^ ed  aa  an  bjec* 
tion  twice  in  every  half  hour.  Üuxing  the  second  day,  the  same 
drink  to  be  uaed,  and  quiet  obser ved,  but  a  solutíon  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  two  graina  to  the  ounce,  ia  to  be  substituted  for  the  cold  water, 
and  used  twice  every  half  hour  durinc  the  day.  On  the  third  day 
the  irritation  and  discharge  will  probably  have  gono,  and  it  will  noC 
be  necessary  to  enforce  rest  so  strictly,  but  the  drink  and  injection 
must  be  used  as  on  the  preceding  daya.  These  remedies  are  com- 
monly  in  use,  but  their  eíHcacy  dependa  on  tho  mode  in  which  they 
are  applied;  and  if  this  method  is  strictly  followed,  few  unsucccssfiu 
cases  will  occur. 

Doubtless  there  are  cases  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  montha, 
but  such  patients  fancy  it  is  too  irksome  to  lie  down  all  day,  and  it  is 
too  much  bother  to  use  the  injections  so  often,  and  they  expect  to  be 
cured  without  trouble  or  restraint.  Indeed,  there  is  always  difficulty 
to  get  the  patients  to  use  the  injections  so  frenuently  and  persever- 
ingly  as  is  necessary,  but  on  this  the  success  of  the  treatment  maíniv 
depends.  It  occasionally  happens  that  on  the  second  day  the  swell- 
ing  of  the  urethral  membrahe,  its  irritation  and  its  discharge  are  not 
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flufficiently  allayed,  and  it  is  necetsary  to  continué  tbe  cold  water 
injections  unlil  thQ  third  day«  More  frequently  it  ia  necesBary  tó 
uae  the  snlphate  of  zinc  solution  loncfer  than  two  days,  for  it  must  he 
used  at  leaat  a  day  after  the  diacharge  has  atopped;  but  it  will 
rarely  bappen  that  the  whole  period  of  treatment  will  extend  to  a 
week. 

Whether  or  not  conorrhoea  is  a  specific  diseaso,  there  unquestion- 
ably  exista  in  it  redmess,  swelling,  heat  and  pain — that  is  inflamma* 
tion — ^terminating  in  suppuration  ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  meana 
indicated  seem  to  me  a  rational  treatment  of  such  a  state  oí  the 
parts.  But  if  the  inflammatory  action  only  be  subdued,  disordered 
action  continúes  in  the  form  of  gleet,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
change  the  action  of  the  mucons  membrane  by  a  slightly  stimulating 
injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Those  of  the  profession  who  think  the 
above  treatment  worth  a  tria),  will  perhaps  state  the  result  througii 
Ae  médium  of  the  Lancet — London  Zancd. 


^i^m^^mm^t^mm^ 


ffolntion  of  Shellac. 


The  coitlinrta  of  the  solutíoa  of  mn  cotton  and  of  gutta 
percha,  rendera  it  desirahle  to  have  a  cheaper  artide  that  it  may 
DO  used  as  a  subetitate  in  cases  which  reqoire  the  consomption  of  a 
large  auantíty  of  sach  phiatic  materials.  A  solution  of  shellac  in 
alcohol  has  therefore  been  prorosed  for  thia  puipose.  This  maj  be 
prepared  by  adding  aoceesslvel^  small  bita  of  shellaci  to  the  alcohol 
of  commerce  until  enough  be  dissolved  to  make  a  mucilaginous  solu- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  French  j>ractitioners  haring  attríbuted  to  collodion 
extraordinary  antiphlogistic  properties  when  applied  over  afibcted 
joints  and  other  inflammatory  affectíons,  even  more  deeply  seated,  I 
determined  to  try,  during  the  last  winter,  the  sbellac  solution  in  an 
oíd  case  of  llheumatism,  in  which  most  of  the  joints  of  the  extrem- 
ilies  werebeingsuccessively  invaded.  The  toes,  ankles,  knees,  fingers, 
wrist  and  elbows  were  nearly  all  clternately  implicated — becoming 
very  painful  and  rapidly  swelling,  so  as  to  be  almost  double  in  size  in 
a  day  or  two.  I  fiírnished  the  patient  a  bottle  of  the  shellac  solution 
and  ordered  it  to  be  painted  over  and  around  the  joint  as  soon  as  it 
would  commence  to  De  painfu),  and  to  repeat  the  application  several 
times  a  day  until  a  thick  coating  remained,  after  which  it  might  be 
applied  only  once  a  day.  Under  this  treatment  I  was  gratified  to 
iuid  that  the  patient  coold,  in  a  few  hours,  arrest  the  pain  and  prevent 
the  swelling  of  the  joints  to  whieh  he  made  the  application.  He 
stated  that  lie  never  had  anything  gíve  him  such  prompt  and  oífect- 
ual  rcHef,  although  he  had  been  safiering  such  attaoks  every  winter 
for  the  last  ten  years.  One  joint  or  another  continued  to  annoy  him 
for  a  montb,  during  al)  of  which  time  he  resorted  to  the  shellac  wíth 
the  same  success. 

T))i8  is  the  only  case  in  whieh  I  have  tried  this  solution. — H'ans. 
Med.  ^xAety,  StaU  Georgia,  1852. 


406  THB  CRAYAT. 

The  Cravat 


Oü  the  propriety  of  coveríng  the  neck,  in  meD|  the  ancients  enter- 
tained  very  different  ideas  from  tbose  wbich  prevalí  at  the  preseot 
day.  The  Romane,  in  particalar,  left  this  partof  the  body  uncovered, 
excepting  in  inclement  weather,  when  the  toga  was  held  around  the 
throat  with  the  hand.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  modem  cravat ; 
though  under  certain  circumstances  of  dísease,  or  in  coming  out  of 
the  warm  bath,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  upon  the  neck  the 
focaU — a  kind  of  collar  formed  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool.  This  how- 
ever,' we  learn  from  Quintilian,  it  was  considered  efieminate  to  make 
use  of  in  public,  excepting  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  a 
coveríng  to  the  head  and  legs  was  permissible. 

**  PalUolum  aicat  íascias  et  focalia  excusare  potest  valetado." 

The  question  as  to^race  and  health,  upon  this  point,  will  probablj 
be  decided  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  That  the  cravat  b  y  ao  meaos 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  wiH  be  confessed  by  every  in- 
dividual of  taste,  and  henee  thebestmasters  in  sculpture  and  paintin^, 
endeavor,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  free  the  neck  from  it  in  their 
busts  and  portraits. 

That  it  is  not  essential  to  health,  even  in  our  uncertain  climate,  ¡s 
also  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  female  sex,  tbose  parts  of  the 
neck  and  throat  which  in  a  man  are  enveloped  with  so  much  care  by 
numerouB  folds  of  muslin  or  cambric,  are  left  uncovered  with  impo- 
nity  during  all  seasons:  on  the  contrary,  the  custom  of  coveríng  the 
neck  too  warníly,  it  is  more  than  probable,  is  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  disease. 

We  do  not  objectto  a  light  and  loóse  cravat,  particularly  in  winter; 
we  should  even  recommend  its  use,  did  the  laws  in  regard  to  dresa 
emanate  from  the  study  of  the  physician,  instead  of  the  Bhopboard 
of  the  tailor  or  the  saloon  of  some  fashionable  milliner :  as  conserva- 
tors  of  health  we  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  con- 
stant  use  of  a  cravat,  too  voluminous  or  composed  of  too  thick  ma- 
terials,  renders  the  neck  pecnliarly  Hable  to  the  impression  of  slight 
deffrees  of  cold  :  we  believe  that  to  this  cause  are  to  be  referred  many 
innammatory  affecttons  of  the  throat.  There  are  indeed  few  indi- 
viduáis accustomed  to  wear  constantly  the  cravat  now  in  fashion,  who 
can  throw  it  aside  for  an  hour  or  two,  .even  in  summer,  without  coo- 
tracting  some  degree  of  hoarseness,  and  experíencing  some  uneasi- 
ness  in  the  throat ;  and  if  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air,  or  in  the 
evening,  a  decided  quinsy  is  often  the  resnlt. 

Around  the  neck  are  situated  many  large  bloodvesseis  connected 
with  the  brain«  as  well  as  other  important  organs,  which  cannot  be 
compressed  without  injurious  conseqnences.  So  long  as  the  cravat 
is  loóse  and  light,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  ;  but  when  it  is 
made  to  embrace  the  neck  with  the  grasp  of  a  halter,  as.was  aahort 
time  slnce,  and  is  now,  too  much  the  custom,  the  free  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  is  impeded  ;  the  face  becomes  red  and  tursid ; 
and  the  martyr  to  fashion  experiences  pain  and  an  overfuloess  oí  the 
head,  without  suspecting  for  a  moment, ''  the  source  from  which  his 
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illa  arise/'  When  the  body  is  thrown  into  exertion  with  the  throat 
thus  begirt,  the  evil  is  augmented;  andin  thoseof  full habita,  danger- 
ous  aSections  of  the  head  are  the  consequeuce.  Vértigo ;  swoooning; 
yiolent  bleedings  from  the  nose,  diflicolt  to  arrest ;  and  even  apoplexy, 
— are  said  to  nave  resulted  from  this  cause  alone. 

A  highly  respectable  physieiañ  of  this  city  informed  ns  not  long 
since,  tnat  several  young  gcntlemen  have  come  under  bis  care,  afiect- 
ed  with  very  distressing  and  almost  constant  pain  of  the  head  and 
eyes.  Finding  that  in  e  very  instance  the  cravat  was  drawn  too  tightly 
round  the  necK,  he  directed  it  to  be  worn  in  the  future  more  loosely : 
little  else  was  reqnired  to  relieve  them  of  their  complaints. 

Percy,  a  French  surgeon  of  great  celebrlty,  observes,  that  most  of 
the  fasbions  in  dress  have  been  invented  to  conceal  some  weakness 
or  deformity.  *'  That  of  enormous  cravats  originated  from  similar 
motives.  ít  was  borrowed  by  the  French  from  the  £n^l¡sh«  who  in- 
trodnced  it  in  order  to  conceal  the  hideous  and  disgustmg  scars  left 
upon  their  necks  by  the  scroñila,  a  disease  endemic  and  hereditary 
among  the  latter  :  and,  strange  to  say,  this  fashion  too  often  occasion- 
ed  in  the  French,  who  had  the  folly  to  adopt  it,  scars  equally  uneight- 
ly — the  consequence  of  the  inflammations  and  ulceration  in  the  glands 
of  the  neck  to  which  it  gave  rise." 

Durinc;  all  exertions  of  the  body,  it  is  important  that  the  neck  be 
left  free  &om  compression.  The  cravat  should  beloosened,  also,  when 
we  are  eneaged  in  reading,  writing,  or  profound  study  ;  and  invari- 
ably  should  it  be  removed,  together  with  all  ligatures  from  every  part 
of  the  bodvy  on  retiring  to  sleep — whether  at  night,  or  during  the 
day ;  mucn  evil  has  been  occasioned  by  a  neglect  of  such  precaution. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  in  •  regard  to  this  subject.  We 
might  hint  to  the  singer  and  public  speaker,  the  injury  their  voices 
austain  by  a  cravat  of  too  ^reat  bulk,  or  one  so  tightly  drawn  as  to 
compress  the  throat  and  windpipe, — we  might  warn  the  young  of 
the  aanger,  when  heated  by  exercise,  of  throwing  off  the  accustom- 
*  ed  covering  of  the  neck, — ^and  a  word  roiicht  be  said  upon  each  of 
those  diseases,  the  presence  of  which  renders  the  uqe  of  a  large  and 
tight  cravat  alto^tner  inadmissible  ;  but  we  refrain;  the  floddess  of 
fashion  reigns  with  too  despotic  a  sway»  to  allow  her  mandates  to  be 
interfered  with^  from  mere  considerations  of  comfort  or  of  prudence. 
— Journal  of  JBealth. 
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Korosoopio  Examination  of  Belazed  TTvnla. 

BT  T.  INHAN,  M.  D., 

Zecturer  on  Ifateria,  Medica^  Th$rapeutic9  and  Medieal  Jurisprudenee,  etc. 

A  gentleman,  whose  father  had  sufiered  from  a  similar  afiection, 
was  complaining  of  a  cough  for  some  weeks,  apparently  arising  from 
relaxation  of  the  uvula  (palate,) 

On  examing  this  appenaage  during  ao  attempt  at  deglutition,  the 
upper  part  was  seen  to  contract  firmly,  leaving  the  lower  part  per- 
fectly  smooth  and  unchanged.    It  seemed  thickened,  but  its  cok>r 
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loe  as  a  Local  AnsBsthetia 


BY  W.  A.  BRBRY,.  M.  D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.    * 


Messrs.  Editors: — I  propose  tp  make  known  to  the  many  readert 
of  your  valuable  journal,  the  application  of  a  new  local  ansesthetic 
agent,  which  probably  is  not  familiar  to  a  large  maiority  of  them. 
This  agent  is  applicable  to  but  a  very  limited  part  of  the  frame,  bat 
its  eñicicncy  is  such  as  to  cause  its  use  desirable  in  all  like  cases. 
1  refer  to  the  local  ansesthetic  efiect  of  ice  in  the  removal  of  the  nails 
of  the  toes  or  fingers.  This  most  painfnl  operation  is  disarmed  of 
all  its  terrors  by  this  simple  means,  and  the  patient  witnesses  it  with 
as  much  composure  as  bis  operator.  The  agent  was  first  made  use 
of  in  the  wards  of  M.  Velpeau,  during  the  past  summer,  in 
París,  by  one  of  his  internes,  and  afterwards  applied  by  himaeíf  in 
a  number  of  cases.  The  ice  is  powdered  finely  and  mixed  with  a 
Buñicient  quantlty  of  salt;  next  enveloped  in  a  thin  cloth,  and  the 
two  pbalanges  of  the.great  toe  or  thumo  enveloped  in  it;  the  appli- 
cation shouTd  not  be  continued  over  five  or  six  minutes,  this  time 
being  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  desirable  ansesthesia.  M.  Vel- 
peau  proceeds  witn  tlie  operation  in  the  followin^  manner:  Imme* 
diately  upon  removing  the  ice,  the  nail  is  divided  m  its  lengths  with 
a  common  sized  bistoury,  from  its  extremity  to  the  root,  then  seiziog 
each  half  successively  with  a  strong  fórceps,  it  is  removed  with  a 
modérate  ^'eri..  The  frequent  necessity  for  the  perforipance  of  this 
operation,  and  the  great  pain  attending  it  when  removed  under  other 
circumstances,  is  suíEcient  to  cause  its  universal  application  by  the 
profcssion.  M.  Yelpeau  directs  the  application  of  compressesof 
cold  water  to  the  part  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  and  the 
simple  cerate  dressing  for  a  lew  days,  is  all  that  is  required. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  reaction  under  the  application  is  Budí 
as  to  prevent  its  use;  I  will  simply  say,  that  of  the  six  patients  that 
I  saw  operated  upon  by  M.  Yelpeau,  no  such  accident  occurred  to  aoy 
one  of  them;  and  to  the  one  casein  which  we  applied  it  a  few  dayí 
since,  (and  which  has  suggested  this  communication,)  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  agentls  free  from  any  unhappy  resulta. 

The  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  this  piece  of  minor  aurgery,  and 
the  so  frequent  necessity  of  some  surgical  interference  ia  theae  cases 
has  induced  me  to  send  you  tUa  communication. — MecU 


Some  Faota  regarding  ihe  State  of  the  Bpleen  in  Intemitteiit  Fefoc 

*  From  observations  in  153poBt  mortem  examinalions,  Dr.  Rochard 
concludes  that — 1.  The  spieen  is  not  the  starting  point  of  intermita 
tent  fevers.  Like  all  internal  organs,  it  may  be  congested;  and  very 
olten  its  volume,  instead  of  being  enlarged,  is  notably  diminished. 

2.  The  freq^nent  increase  in  size  of  the  spieen  is  due  to  ita  spongy 
tissue  permittmg  it  to  become  more  gorged  with  blood,  under  the 
influence  of  febrile  congestión. 
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3.  Sulphate  of  quinine  does  not  always  diminish  the  slze  of  a 
congested  spieen. 

4.  The  individual  varíeties  which  the  size  of  the  Hpleen  preaents 
in  man  or  in  animaifi»  in  health  or  in  diseaee,  prevents  us  from  appre- 
ciating  in  an  exact  manner  the  influence  of  gulpbate  of  quinine  or 
cbloride  of  sodium  in  diminishing  its  volume. 

5.  Antiperiodic  remedies  arrest  the  febrile  attacks,  not  by  dimin- 
ishing the  size  of  the  spieen,  but  by  modiíying,  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  economy  in  general.  This  modification  brings  about  a  state  of 
reactionary  eqnilibrium,  under  which  the  miasmatic  inñuence  is 
eliminated  from  the  body. — I/md,  Jour.  Med. 
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A  Singular  Case  of  Animal  Oraft 

BY  BROWN  SBQUARO,  M.  D.,  OF  PARÍS. 


Every  one  knows  the  experiments  by  which  the  cock's  spnrs,  or 
many  other  textnres,  have  been  grafted  on  the  body  of  an  animal, 
and  especially  on  a  cock's  comb.  I  have  succeéded  in  grafting  the 
tail  of  a  young  cat  on  a  cock's  comb.  I  performed  this  experiment 
in  France,  in  1850, 

After  having  divided  the  taQ  of  a  young  cat,  I  made  a  longitudinal 
incisión  on  a  cock's  comb,  and  I  united  these  two  parts  one  to  the 
other,  by  stitching  the  cut  surface  of  the  cat's  tail  to  the  cut  snr&ce 
of  the  cock's  comb.  The  skin  of  the  cat's  tail  had  been  turned  a 
little  over  itself,  so  that  its  internal  surface  was  in  contiguity  with 
the  cnt  surface  of  the  cock's  comb.  Eight  days  after,  I  pnnctnred 
the  skin  of  the  tail  at  a  distance  from  the  cock's  comb,  and  blood 
escaped,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  circulation  was  already  estab- 
Ushed.  The  tail  had  been  cold  during  all  the  day  of  the  ojperation, 
bnt  it  became  warmer  grádually  from  the  second  day.  liie  unión 
appeared  much  advanced  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  tail  was 
entirely  fixed  on  the  eighth  day. 

Unfortnnately,  on  eleventh  day,  the  cock  had  a  fight  with  another 
cock,  and  the  cat's  tail  was  tom  from  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
been  iixed.  I  was  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  transformations  sbould  have  taken  place  in  the  tail.  By  exam- 
ining  it,  I  found  that  all  its  tissues  were  fresh,  and  that  its  blood- 
vessels  contained  blood. — MeéL  Moaminer. 


Aatimoiiy. 

'^  All  the  observations  that  I  have  had  opportnnity  to  make,  have 
invariably  contributed  to  prove  that  antímony  is  one  of  ihe  worst 
agents  that  can  possibly  be  employed  in  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Its 
operation  iá  the  more  unfavorable  because  it  is  slow  and  insidious, 
and  therefore  Hable  to  be  overlooked,  or  referred  to  the  natural  pro- 
gresa of  the  disease/' — Prof*  Tutty^  of  líew-Haven. 


EDITORIAL.  .• 


A  Olimpse  at  SomcBopaChy. 


mmm 


It  has  been  often  inquired  of  us:  What  are  jonr  yiewB  of  Honuz- 

opathy  t  What  relations  do  yon  sastain,  both  to  Ibe  sjstem  and  its 
advócales  1  Is  the  belief  and  policy  of  tfae  Eclectic  School  of  Med- 
icine every  way  hostile  to  the  principies  of  the  Homoeopathicsystem? 
It  seems  but  just,  that  we  should  now  and  then  present  oor  readers 
with  OHT  conyictions  respecting  important  discordant  theories  and 
opinions,  that  are  every  where  dividing  and  convulsing  the  medical 
world.  Upon  m^ny  of  the  subjects  in  dispute  among  medical  writen 
we  have  already  spoken  freely,  as  opporlunity  afbrded.  Of  Hornee- 
opathy  we  have  said  litlle,  net,  however,  that  oür  opinión  of  its  tmth- 
falness  and  valué  has  been  nnaettled^  or  that  we  have  been  reluctant 
to  present  it  to  the  world» 

We  are  far  from  being  Homosopathlc  in  onr  faith  and  practioe. — 
Yet,  both  for  Homceopathy,  as  a  contribntion  to  Medical  Science,  and 
for  its  enlightened  and  honest  advócales»  we  entertain  sincere  regard. 
The  system  is  entitled  to  credit  for  its  investigations  in  therapeatics; 
tor  the  discovery  of  a  few,  and  the  msw  application  of  maoy  valnable 
remedies ;  for  having  called  the  attention  of  physicians  of  all  Schoob 
more  fully  to  the  great  reliance  that  may  be  placed,  in  all  diseases, 
upon  the  vis  medicatrix  naturm  ¡  for  having  made  more  prominent 
as  a  oarative  reaource,  the  infloence  of  the  mind,  exercised  throngh 
the  volnntary  and  emotional  systemii  over  diseased  actíon  ;  for  hav- 
ing better  established  the  worth  of  «trie t  dietetic  régimen  ;  and  abo, 
for  exposing  much  of  the  unsafc  medication  of  the  Oíd  School.  All 
of  this  must  be  acknowledged  for  Homoeopathy ;  and  in  doing  this, 
its  mission  has  been  great  and  salntary.  Throngh  the  good  connected 
with  it,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  many  lives  have  been  saved,  and  posaibly 
the  aggregate  of  mortality  somewhat  lessened  in  the  countríes  where 
it  has  been  practiced. 

The  spirit,  as  mani&sted  by  Hooker  and  many  othar  expoÉors  of 
^e  fallacies  of  Homoeopathy,  which  would  overlook  the  good  con- 

ti«^ed  with  the  practico  of  exclusive  globoGsm,  that  cannot  acknow- 
^<^^g^  the  principie  simitia  similibus  curanter  as  being  applicable  in 
^^7  cite,  is  very  unjust,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
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The  uaeof  appreciablc  qaantities  of  medicioe  upon  the  HotoGebpathic 
principie,  of  like  curing  like^  ia  applicable  to  many  dlseasedcondítions. 
Cures  are  daiiy  wrought  bj  Allopathic,  Thomsonian  and  ali  classes 
óf  Physicians  not  exclusivoly  Homoeopalhic  íq  their  faith,  upon  the 
principie  embodie*d  in  the  HomoBopathic  dogma.  Givlng  emetics  of 
lobeüa  or  ipecac  for  oausea  and  vomiting  ;  the  application  of  turpen- 
tine  and  other  »tinnulant8,  or  artificial  heat  for  burns  ;  the  adminis- 
tration  of  cathartics  for  dyssñtery  and  diarrhoea,  á&c,  &c.,  are  very 
familiar  measures  of  cure,  and  illustrate  the  Homoeopalhic  principie. 

Thus  we  may  admit  for  Homo&opathy,  features  whichgire  it  claim 
for  some  consideratíon  and  merlt,  without  endorsing  or  looking  witb 
the  least  favor  upon  their  system  of  globulism,  which  discards  all  rig^ 
orous  potentia)  doses  of  medicine,  and  without  making  Hahnemann 
a  prophet,  and  the  principie,  similia  similihcs  curantur^  an  exclusive 
and  universal  dogma.  The  illiberality,  and  narrowness  of  wholesome 
sentiment,  characteristic  of  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  which  will 
not  allow  them  to  recognÍ2e  anything  valnable  or  correct  but  their 
**  universal  laWy^  and  nothing  safe  but  "  dynamic  medicines,*^  *'  high* 
ly  potenlized  "  by  "  shakes  "  and  "  triturations,"  is  most  despisable. 
The  demand  on  their  part  that  all  other  principies  of  cure  must  be 
summariJy  banished  from  the  Temple  of  Esculapius ;  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  inqniry  must  be  surrendered  ;  that  nothing  shall  be  oon- 
sideredefficient  but  what  acts  in  accordance  with  the  ** universal  law^^^ 
and  the  predeterminad  theory  of  their  great  masfer,  is  no  less  intoler- 
able thansuch  tom-fooleriesas  the  ^'psoricorigin ''  and  ''  tendencics" 
of  disease,  and  the  specific  aclion  of  the  infinitesimally  "  medicated'^ 
(?)  glóbulos  of  sugar  of  milk.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  men  of 
intellectual  and  sound  minds,  afler  having  examíned  critícally  the 
speculative  abstraclions  in  support  of  the  system,  can  swallow  down 
so  casily  its  various  absurdities,  hallucinations  and  mysticisms,  and 
consent  to  be  known  as  exclusive  Homoeopathic  physicians.  And  no 
less  difficult  is  it,  for  us  to  understand  how  intelligent  and  liberal  phy- 
sicians, can  conscientiously  condemn  in  toto^  its  pnnciples  and  inflnence, 
as  wholly  unsound  and  destructivo  in  their  tendency. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 

Medical  Sciences  (No.  xlvit.  p.  192,}  seem  fnlly  appropos  : 

"Natural  trutb  is  no  more  to  be  pressed  intó  the  artificid  Ibnmihe 
of  scientific  systems,  than  the  varied,  ffraceful,  and  ever-chaogiog 
<^ypes  of  living  beiags  can  be  represen^  by  mathematicaldiagrams. 
Science  is  not  in  systems,  but  systems  are  artificial  enclosures  in  the 
field  of  Bcience.  Truth  lies  without  as  well  as  witbin  them.  The 
pretensión  of  Hahnemann  to  limit  the  power  of  medicine  in  curing 
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disease  to  a  certain,  and  that  ráther  an  exceptional  mode  óf  actioo, 
was  neither  more  ñor  iesB  than  has  been  done  by  medical  phUoBophert 
from  Galea  to  Liebig.  Had  he  done  no  more  tban  this,  be  might 
iuive  eíTecjted  real  g(KKÍ  by  enlarging  tbe  limita  of  our  koowkdge. — 
But  when  he  pnt  forward  as  essential  parU  of  hia  syatem  the  iosane, 
absord,  and  wicked  doctrines  of  infihitesimals  and  piora,  the  man  of 
science  disappeared  behmd  the  nMsk  of  tfae  charfaitao,  and  lh«  med- 
ical  profession  instinciively  shrank  from  all  conm^unioo  with  a  ooik 
ricted  impostor.  In  thís  case^  a»  in  that  of  astill  more  famousquacl^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  acccpt  wbat  may  be  trae  in  the 
teachings  of  Hahnémánn,  as  we  haré  adopted  what  wa«  true  in  the 
rarings  of  Faracelsus.  Perhaps,  too,  the  best  antidote  to  the  grost 
ektravagancés  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  eren  in  the  snbtle  and 
shadowy  unrealities  of  the  former.  Tbe  qüeltúm,  tbe  capital,  the 
vital  qnestion  íB|  what  wiil  cure  disease  1  Once  settled,  we  may  ÍQ« 
quire,  how  is  disease  cured  Y  'Tilí  the  former  auettion  is  decidec^  the 
latter  is  a  conflict  about  systems,  a  mere  war  of  words,  never  endlng* 
still  begiríning,  ánd  apparently  as  far  Irom  a  solution  now  as  it  wa» 
two  thoui^and  yebrs  agó.  If  the  fbcta  óf  tbemselvet  reaily  admít  of 
beiag  arránged  ¡n  two  clasaes,  according  to  the  likenes»  or  tmlikeoess 
of  the  imturat  efifecbi  of  remedies  to  the  diseases  they  cnre,  scáence 
oan  but  gain  by  this  truth  beins  kpown.  Its  valué  would  be  noae  the 
léss,  because  apoition  of  it  íormed  part  of  the  system  of  a  notorioos 
charlatán  óf  the  níneteenth  centúry.  Posteríty  would  smile  at  itsre* 
jection,  up6n  that  ground,  by  a  generation  that  piqués  itaelf  upon  bt- 
ing  philoaóphical. 

^^  But,  admittinff  the  occasional  application  of  gimiUa  mniUbus  to 
the  phenomena  oí  therapeutics^  we  must  be  csreíul  lest  the  doctrine 
seduce  ns  into  a  too  general  application  of  it,  lest  we  elévate  tbe  ex* 
ception  to  the  dignity  of  a  rule.  Eren  as  a  matter  of  medica!  fkith, 
it  were  wellfór  this  p6int  to  be.clearly  apprebended.  Otherwise  the 
weak««iínded  might  be  seduced  into  believing  a  revolting  herésy^and 
the  weak  in  conscience  might  find  in  our  restrícted  and  phtlosophical 
assent  to  a  theorv,  an  excuse  for  all  tbe  deceit  and  crime  which  are 
in  practico  associated  with  tubscriptioa  to  the  tbeory  of  its  exclosire 
parti^ans,^  .  i«r  e.  a. 


■'^^^^^^•^^t^>^^^^^ 


* 

OldSkdMMALiberali^i'aad  Hew  Sohool  HunkerisoL 

CO^TINtjíSD  MÓM  PAOS  3te. 


Other  faipiaDeas  of  1^  grawiag  spirit  oS  procreas  and  liberality  m 
Ae  ftaiemily  crf  our  Alfopatbíc  brethreui  may  be  addoced.  Witaes» 
the  ttSany  eireellent  artictes,  dictated  by  a  more  cautious»  compreb^a- 
6lVe  vñA  htittíáhe  phH6sophy,  ^hich  aré  eonstantly  appéamgin  tWr 
Journals.  l'he  chicle  on  the  ^  ^pecial  l^reatment  óf  ConsumptioQ,'' 
in  our  September  number»  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  clasB«  It  contaioed, 
Wit  appeaffed  oríginally  in  tha  '^  Edinburgh  Hedical  Journal,^  no 
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recommeadation  in  tbe  waj  of  remedies,  to  which  tbe  niost  scrnpu- 
lou«  Reformer  oould  take  exceptioni  exceptthatioafolitarjinstaDce 
tho  «se  of  opiam  was  mentiooedy  though  withoutanjrdirectsunctioo, 
*— a  portion,  hawever,  which  we  took  tbe  liberty  to  expuDge.  Wben 
a  disea^e  so  complícated,  grave  and  painful  in  its  nature,  is  admitted 
to  be  best  maDagod  througbout  its  wbole  coucse  bj  purely  hygieni^ 
and  (comparativel;)  icmaíive  remedies,  we  cert^nly  bave  little  rooip 
left  so  far,.for  criticásm. 

The  ^'  Amerioaii  Journal  of  Pharmacj  "  in  a  recent  nimiber,  fur- 
nishes  several  allnsions  to  indigenons  remedies,  and  úitív  <tctive  prm- 
cipUSj  introduced  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe  profcssion  by  tbe  dififerent 
branches  of  tbe  Relbrmed  practice  io  our  country,  aod  eapecially  by 
tbe  Ecloctics.  Tbe  Journal  of  Pharmacy  is  tbe  first  authority  on 
tbe  subject  of  which  Jt  treats,  in  our  country  ;  and  we  mention  tbe 
fact,  not  becauae  it  seems  complimentary  to  the  new  praotioe,  (for  a 
senseof  being  in  the  right  is  a  satisfaction  above  a)l  compUments,) 
but  because  it  shows  a  long  stride  in  professional  liberality  amoog  Al- 
lopatbists,  and  is  a  cheering  ornen  foü  the  futuro.  We  might  add  that 
the  impression  so  long  fosterod,  or  at  least  ostensibly  putforward,  by 
Oíd  Scbool  physicians,  tbat  all  Keformed  Practitioners  were,  without 
exceptioD,  ignoramuses,  quacks,  and,  by  implioation,  dishonest  and 
dangerous  persons  in  society,  is  fast  being  done  away,  In  a  score  of 
ways  our  opponents  indícate  a  growing  willingness  to  fraternizo  and 
cooperate  with  us.  I  may  add  tbat  the  credit  of  this  change  is  clearly 
dne  to  the  growing  character  of  our  Schools,  and  tbe  unconquerable 
energy,  and  manifest  success,  of  our  practitioners  ;  but  undoubtedly 
a  spirit  of  still  greater  tndependence,  and  a  more  present  sense  of  our 
equdlüi/,  as  men  and  as  members  /¡f  a  worihy  profession^  would  not 
be  lost  upon  our  cause,  or  prove  an  inefficient  aid  in  our  advancement. 
I  mean,  we  cóuld  be  more  proud,  and  not  be  burt  by  it ;  and  we 
could  see  to  getting  together  more  to  be  proud  of,  with  just  as  little 
riak  of  damage  I 

I  am  sorry  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  liberality  thus  far  gireti 
to  the  AUopathic  fralernity.  But  a  very  harsb  featnre,  and  one  which 
will  mar  mach  of  ils  beanty,.belongs  in  the.picture  ;  and  it  mnst  be 
introdoced.  Tbe  liberalily  we  bare  seen  is  .the  sen^imeQt.of  tbeir 
¡authors  and  sQine/Qtbers, — ^pbilosopbical  m/en,  who  deligbt  more  in 
Iruth  iban  in  party  taotics, — and  geperally,  not  tha  cbaracteristic  of 
corpovate  bodies,  butof  individuáis.  Állopatbic  views  of  nnedical 
sQience  and  practico,  are  becoming  liberalizad  ;  but  AUopathic  l^ia- 
¿a/i^n.  lagSi  sbamefully  ia  tbe  i^ar.    Our  anti^oniats  begio  to  recog- 
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nizc  onr  manhood  in  the  street,  in  (he  pnblíc  assemblap^,  and  evcn  at 
the  sick  bed  ;  bnt  in  legislativo  halls,  and  in  their  ^*  Committees  on 
Medical  Colleges,"  and  such  like,  we  sea  well-bred,  "  regular"  rep- 
resentatives  of  the  class, — men  well  '^posted"  on  all  matters  of 
medical  ethics  and  questions  of  human  rights, — cooUy  coming  forward 
and  denying  that  same  manhood,  and  by  legal  (?)  enactments,  or  a 
refusal  to  legislate  at  all,perpetuating  themostinvidiousdístinctiona, 
and  the  most  unjust  and  pernicious  rcgnlations  in  socioty. 

Aliopathists  are  guiltj  of  an  injustice  in  this,  for  which  no  amonnt 
of  mere  courtesy  can  at  ali  atone  ;  and  conld  they  but  see  il,  they 
Toluntarily  make  themBelves  largely  beholden  to  as  for  a  cooi- 
niodity  seldom  to  be  covcted — I  mean  Charity  I  Bat  thia  átate  of 
thinga  must  change, — ^it  must  change  aoon — and  thia  they  cannot  fail 
to  have  already  perceived.  We  will,  however,  lea  ve  thisunwelcome 
topic  for  the  time,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  our  AHopatbic 
brethren,  if  they  cannot  furnísh  us  with  an  exception  to  the  role  that 
^'  corporate  bodies  have  no  souls,"  will  at  least  eoon  consent  to  give 
dae  weigbt  to  the  demanda  of  pnblic  opinión,  and  permit  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  equal  opportuuities  and  rights  by  thoee  who  honestly  difier 
with  them  in  opinión.  For  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  ne- 
cessity  of  a  labored  attempt  to  prove  that  a  given  systcm  is  becoming 
liberalized,  is  virtually  a  strong  evidence  of  general  üliberality  ;  and 
I  apprehend  the  thinking  roind  will  not  pronounce  the  present  an  ex- 
ception to  the  principie. 

So,  when  we  speak  of  Kew  School  üliberality  and  conservatísm 
in  minor  points,  as  things  to  be  deplorcd, — as  blemishes  that  mar  the 
otherwise  fair  proportions  of  a  great  system, — wc  virtually  claim 
that  the  true  and  predominating  spirit  of  that  systcm  is  liberal  and 
progressive  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  will  be  also  admitted  by  the  candid 
seeker  ofter  truth.  The  New  School,  or  Schools  of  medical  practice, 
at  the  present,  are  preeminently  libcraL  Eclectic  physicians  are  not 
anxious  to  deprive  their  Allopathic  competitors  of  their  Colleges,  of 
the  legal  moans  of  their  snpport,  or  their  facilitíes  for  inatruction.— - 
They  do  not  wish  to  place  them  under  restrictions,  to  sabject  them 
to  uneqttal  legislation,  ñor  to  diotate  tho  thcoríes  or  opiniona  thej 
may  hold.  Whatever  may  be  the  spirit  of  individuáis,  wc  haxard  notlh 
ing  in  asserting  this of  the  class.  They  would  not  willingly  have  tbeir 
opponents  less  favored  inpointof  science,  honest  reputation,  or  pros- 
perity.  All  history  shows  that  in  this  generosity  they  stand  alone. — 
But  Truth  and  Rigbt  are  always  generous  ;  not,  as  has  been  so  un* 
complimentarily  snggested,  because  they  can.aflbrd  it,  bot  becausc 
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tho  contrary  conree  would  be  foreiga  to  their  naturc,  and  impossible. 

Medical  Retbrm  is  not,  however,  as  has  been  already  implied^either 
purely  liberali  or  progressive.  That  it  is  not,  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
tbe  miBconceptíons  of  indÍ7Ídaals  as  to  what  is  medical  truth,  and 
what  ¡8  true  progress  ;  for  the  principies  themselves  are  not  subject 
to  any  adulteratioD  of  error, 

If  illiberality  and  unprogressiveness,  or  Hunkcrisoí,  as  it  has  been 
ratbcr  unpoetically  termed,  is  chargeable  npon  New  School  physi- 
cians,  in  what  parliculars  is  it  so  t    Ib  will  be  in  place  here  to  speak 
cspeciaily  of  that  large  body  of  lieformers  known  bj  the  various  titles 
of  Thomsonians,  Botanics,   Physopathists  and  Eclcctics.      Among 
these,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  we  shall  be  often  struck  with  the  ex.~ 
hibition  of  that  species  of  hnnkerism  which  grows  ont  of  a  tenacity 
for  certain  leaders,    Who  does  not  know  that,  but  a  few  years  ago» 
the  simple  spoken  ñame  of  a  certain  great  Reformer  was  the  highest 
argument  to  which  his  followera  could  resort ;  or  that  thcy  did  con- 
stantly  reitérate  this  argument,  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ? 
Tbere  is  anothcr  great  Reformer, for whose  ñame  asimilar  blind  rev- 
erence  is  often  manifested.     Resides  these  two  illustrious  origiíials^ 
there  are  many  lesser  lights  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  Reformed 
practice  whose  glare  nnfortunately  obscures  almost  all  truth  that  may 
happen  to  be  radiated  from  any  other  quartor.      Is  it  qnite  certain 
that  the  homage  done  to  Boach,  Morrow,  Thomson,  Curtis,  and  olbers 
is  never  excessive  ? — tJiat  the  luminaries  never  blind  their  votarles  ? 
tbat  these  ñames  have  never  been  the  means  of  perpetuatíng  uhfor- 
tunate  divisions  among  brethren  engaged  in  a  common  cause  ?    If 
this  is  not  quite  certain,  it  behooves  us  all  to  look  away  from  the  la- 
minaries  for  a  while, — to  contémplate  puré  truth  for  a  season, — and 
to  hope  that  we  may  return  with  a  better  capacity  for  moasuring 
the  claims  of  individuáis,  and  tho  good  of  Science  and  the  human 
race. 

But  again,  we  observe  among  Reformers,  too  often,  another  species 
of  hunkerism,  groyi^ing  outof  a  tenacity  for  certain  nam$s.  Itmay, 
indeed,  be  safely  said,  that  the  naming  of  a  young  systeni  is  the  hard- 
est  duty  that  devolves  on  the  parent  or  guardián  to  perform.  The 
naming  of  a  king's  son  bears  no  comparison  to  it.  As  many  wise 
men  are  con&ulted,  and  the  list  of  vocables isas  thoroughly  rummaged 
in  the  one  case,  perhaps,  as  in  the  other.  But  in  the  latter  instance 
we  have  only  to  hit  upon  the  ñame  which,  for  euphony,  or  august- 
ncss,  orassociation,  best  pleases  the  father's  ear  ;  while  in  the  former^ 
we  must  have  that  which  best  conveys  all  of  a  complex  idea,  and 
which  conveys  the  least  of  anything  foreign  to  that  idea.    And  here 
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tíie  candíd  question  m&y  be  allowed,  whetber  any  single  diatinctive 
líame  of  anj  class  of  Medical  Reformem  can  be  mentíoned,  to  whicb 
objections,  and  apparently  soutid  ones,  cannot  be  raised  1  To  leave 
the  system  now  particularly  under  consideratlon,  al!  know  how  faalty 
are  all  the  termi  Hydropathy,  Hydriatics,  and  so  on. .  They  all  ex- 
press  too  little  ibr  the  idea.  The  Reader  can  run  over  the  various 
ñames  proposedamong  Reformers  and  see  howthematterstands  tbere. 
^^  Buty"  says  on6,  ''  let  u»  then  fínd  the  least  objectionable  ñame,  and 
ádopt  that."  And  this  thing  has  been  in  progress  for  years  in  onr 
country,  Convention  has  tread  on  the  heeis  of  conventlon  ;  and  with 
what  result  1  It  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  divisiont  in 
onr  ranks.  It  has  certainly  done  little  that  can  be  seen,  towards  heal- 
ing  the  breaches  that  exist  And  whilc  these  breaches  do  exist»  it 
ileeds  but  half  an  eye  to  see  that  ámong  us  the  interests  of  Tmth 
and  Progress  mubt  often  be  sacrifíced  to  party  Unes  and  preferences ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  laborers  must  be  lost  to  a  great  extent  lo 
counteracting  the  efTorts  of  each  other.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this 
State  of  thíngs  ?  The  reality  is  undeniable,  and  deeply  tobe  deplored* 
Who  will  point  n3  a  remedy  ? 

There  is  still  another  species  of  hunkerism,  but  too  prevalent 
it  is,  a  stickling  for  certain  ieneU^  or  dogmas.  This  is  not  the  least 
unfortunate  aource  of  dissension  and  opposition  ia  our  ranks  ;  but 
neither  is  it  generally  an  original  source.  It  coromonly  depends  oa 
the  two  before  mentioned.  It  is  because  we  have  consented  bliodly 
to  reveré  leaders,  and  blindly  to  olíng  to  ñames,  that  we  come,  in  the 
next  place,  to  adopting  and  clinging  to  whatever  may  be  as80ciat«d 
with  those  leadcrs  and  ñames»  If  this  is  not  so,  how  shall  we  accooiit 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  physicians  whose  large  practice  añorda  tbem 
the  best  opportunities  for  witnessing  disease  in  all  its  phasea,  and  in 
all  stages,  and  who  are  thcmselves  men  of  good  observing  powers 
and  good  sense,  are  still  fonnd  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  tuch  oonsensi- 
cal,  nnphilosophical,  and  unnatural  dogmas  as  that  ^^Fever  and  lo*^ 
flammation,  (and  some  even  add,  Irritation,)  are  the  same  ihing^  * 
and  that  those  states  of  the  system,  for  which  they  are  every  day  ad« 
mihistering  medicines,  "are  not  Diseases  ?  "  Or  how  shall  we  acconnt 
for  the  fact  that  other  physicians,  eqaally  sensible  on  other  snbjects, 
are  found  putting  together  into  their  medical  system  two  things  so 
utterly  incongruons  and  incompatible,  as  that  *^  none  h\x\ptardy  san* 
ative  agencies  are  to  be  etnployed  in  treating  Disease,  ^  and  that 
^*  Opium,  Henbane,  Coppcr,  Lead,  and  similar  agents,  are  suitable 
means  of  cure !  '*    Who  that  reflects  a  moment  but  will  decide  that 
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Ihe  FevQT-dpcU'ine  k  a  mere  quibhle, — a  play  of  words, — and  that 
the  Dotioii  of  Opiom,  d(c.,  is  whoUy  irreconcílable  with  that  of  purely 
s€auUive  medioinea  ?  Who  does  not  perceíve  that,  in  the  latter  in* 
stance,  one  of  the  two  dogmas  must  be  abandonad  1  Either  it  is  not 
sanativa  medicines  only  we  are  to  rely  on,  but  the  safest  agerUs  that 
wiU  cure^  or  else  the  articles  named,  and  hosts  of  others,  must  be 
ouated  at  oqq  sweep  from  our  '^medicine-cases/'  and  onr  materia  iped- 
ica  1  Which  alternatíve  have  all  practically  followed  %  Evidently 
nat  ihe  latter  / 

But  men  are  not  often  brought  by  the  earnest  and  nnbiased  exer- 
cise  of  their  owa  reasoo^  into  such  incongruities  and  &iIaoies  as  I ' 
h^ve  referred  ^o  abov^.    It  is  only,  I  will  ventura  to  say,  by  follow- 
ing  ^'leaders'^  too  strictíy,  or  by  preferring  ''ñames  "  to  a  compre- 
henaive  philosophy,  that  we  become  entangled  in  such  bjunders. 

In  conclusión,  what  of  practical  benefit  does  thii  review  of  the 
medical  world  promise  us  \  The  thickening  rajs  of  libej^aUty  among 
our  opponents  aíTord  us  large  ground  for  hope  and  encouragement. 
But  vire  discover  hunk^rism  contaminating  our  own  theories,  prácticos, 
and  efibrts.  This  hunkerism  cannot  exist  in  anj  system  without  re* 
tarding  its  advancement,  and  that,  just  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  námber  of  the  errors  embraced.  May  not  lomething  be  acbom* 
pUshed  towards  a  more  eñicient  organization,  and  a  more  rapid  spread 
of  our  principies,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  thoughts  here  ad* 
vanced  ?  b« 

A  Few  Words  to  onr  Friends. 


On  account  of  numerous  other  duties,  I  have  only  time  in  this  nnm- 
ber  of  the  Journal  to  write  a  short  article.  My  friends  will  reioice 
with  me  that  a  complete  unión  has  been  harmoniously  eñected,  be- 
tween  the  three  heretofore  existing  Reformed  Medical  Colleges  of 
the  North  and  East,  and  with  me  will  tafce  new  courage,and  pat  forth 
new  zeal  and  energy  to  sustain  and  build  up  the  existing  ones.  The 
prosperity  of  the  cause  in  the  North  and  East  now  depends  on  two 
thiogs.  Ist.  A  good  Board  óf  Professors,  with  a  CoIIege  affbrding  all 
necessary  facilitie^,  to  impart  a  mod  practical  medical  edncation  to 
students.  And  2d.  A  large  nnniDer  of  intellectual  and  capable  stu- 
4ent9,  to  attend  the  present  and  coming  courses  of  lectures. 

The  first  requisite,  [  think  all  will  readily  ao^nowledge,  is  already 
attaiped  ;  and  for  the  second  we  must  )pok  to  physicians  inidividu-' 
ally,  everywhere.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a  physician  aiív- 
where,  who  canpot,  with  snitable  eSbrt,  if  he  loves  the  canee  of  Sci- 
entific  Medical  Beform,  infinence  at  least  one  siuderU^  or  more,  tq 
come  here  and  qualify  himself  thoroughly. 

We  all  believe  that  the  world  howNSBos  a  large  number  of  well- 
edacated  physicians,  not  only  to  supply  the  urgent  demcuid  for  them, 
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but  to  sustain  a  safe  and  efiicient  system  of  practice.  Others  cannot 
do  your  individnal  duty  in  contríbuting  your  influence  to  raise  ap  an 
army  of  Scientific  Medical  Reibrmers.  You  are  unwilliDg  tbat  oth- 
ers should  rob  yon  of  tbe  pleasure  of  doing  it.  .  You  have  alway» 
acted  as  pioneers,  and  we  nave  great  confídence  in  you  stül.  Raliy^ 
then,  now  f  and  work  like  men  stimalated  by  a  consciousness  of  act- 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  highcst  good  of  your  hereto- 
fore  injured  and  mutilated  race.  Let  there  be  a  boly  competition 
between  individúale  at  difierent  and  distant  localiües,  and  let  ns  seo 
who  wíll  send  us,  immediately,  and  in  the  future,  the  most  actual 
fruits  of  bis  exertiona  and  inñuence,  for  the  CoUege  and  Uuioa  Jour- 
nal. 

My  fríends  may  rest  assured  that  the  futí  weight  of  my  humble 
energies  shall  be  bereafter  as  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
Gollete  and  Journal,  in  my  new  relations  to  tbem,  as  heretofore. — 
May  I  not  bope  that  none  of  my  fríends  will  relax  iheirsi .  f. 


^^^>^%^s^^^^^^- 
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cose  Hedioal'*  Collegas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tmstees  of  Central  Medical  College,  held  at 
Rocbester,  October  13th,  1852,  the  followingresolutions  were  cman- 
imouMly  adopted  : 

JSekdveáy  That  this  Board  concur  in  the  arrangennents  made  for 
the  unión  of  ^'  Central  Medical  College,"  of  Roches ter,  with  the 
"  Syracuse  Medical  College," — the  united  sohool  to  be  located  in 
Syracuse  ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Trustecs  of  C.  M.  College  now  at 
Rochester,  be  dissolved  on  the  consummation  of  this  unión. 

Resolvedy  That  the  retiring  Professors,  merit  the  thanks  of  this 
Board,  for  the  able  and  eñicient  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  that 
we  wish  the  Faculty  of  the  United  School,  a  career  of  usefulness  and 
success. 

JAMES  H.  GREGORY, 

Preaidení  of  the  Board  of  Truiíee$. 
ERASTca  Darrow,  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Syracuse  Medical  College,  at  a  meeting 
held  October  18th,  passed  the  fotlowing  :  ^ 

.Whercas,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  bcen  duly  informed  that  the 
Trustees  of  Central  Medical  Collepe,  of  Rocbester,  N.  Y.,  have 
agreed  to  discontinué  their  organizatioii,  on  certain  terms  specified 
in  a  paper  signed  by  members  of  the  Faculties  of  both  Colleges, 
among  which,  the  following  are  the  principal: 

Ist.  That  we  appoint  Profe.  Reuben  and  Dolley ,  of  C.  M.  College^ 
Professors  in  Syracuse  Medical  College  ;  and, 

2d.  That  we  bold  óxxly  winter  terms  of  lectures  here  each  year, 
ácc,  therefore, 

üesolvedf  That  we  accept  the  above  proposition,  and  appoint  L. 
Reuben,  M.  D»,  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology  and  Hydro<^Therapeatica^ 
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and  L.  C;  Dollcy,  M.  D.,  to  tbat  of  Surgical  Diseases  and  Microscóp- 
ica! Anatomy. 

A.  PAHNESTOOK, 
Preaident  of  the  Board  of  írusUes. 
T.  L.  Reese,  Secretaiij. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  resolutions,  that  the  consolida- 
tion  of  these  Schools  is  made  in  a  manner  Batisfactory,  in  its  legal 
aspecls,  and  iu  good  faith  on  the  partof  ihe  Boards  of  Trustees. — 
From  its  very  unexpected  announcement,  and  the.past  relations  of 
the  two  schools,  some  have  almost  doubted  the  rcality  and  gennine- 
ness  of  the  movement.  However  great  the  obstados,  consisting  of 
stroDg  piques,  prejudices  and  prcferences,  they  have  been  overeóme  ; 
and  personal  feelingshave  been  laid  aside  for  the  paramountinterests 
of  the  cause  of  Eclecticism  at  large.  Some  of  the  less  essential  mat- 
ters  relating  to  the  unión  both  of  the  Schools  and  Joumals,  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  public.  A  few,  such  as  the  future  ñame 
of  the  united  CoIIege,  its  permanent  number  of  FrofcssorSi  &c.,  &c. 
are  yet  to  be  agreed  upon. 

If  caviling  and  dísagreement,  the  roeks  notoríons  for  the  splitting 
of  medical  faculties,  can  be  avoided  hereafter  on  the  part  of  each  of 
the*several  Professors  of  the  United  School,  and  a  due  amount  of 
diligcnce  put  forth,  this  institution  will  very  soon  be,  not  in  the  least 
wanting  in  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  intelligent  public.  It 
is  bopedy  for  the  interest  of  reform,  that  disunion  and  rival  College 
iuterests,  so  far  as  detrimental,  are  at  an  end  in  our  state.    ^.  c.  d. 
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IxTOLuxTART  SmiNAL  Lossis :  THKitt  Caitsks,  Effkcts,  and  CirRs.— By  M.  Edge- 
vorth  Laxarus.  New  York  :  Fowlers  ¿¿  Wells,  pubÜAhers,  1852.  13  inopp.  96.  (from 
D.  M.  Dew«y.) 

It  is  not  until  a  compara  ti  velv  recent  date,  that  physicíans  have  giren 
anything  likedue  attention  to  tne  varióos  morbid  conditions  of  the  sys* 
tem,  connected  w/th,  and  arising  from  seminal  losses.  Few  subjects 
connected  with  medical  scicnce.  scem  more  important,  and  when  well 
studied,  will  afford  to  tlie  practitioner  a  better  undersfanding  of  the 
influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  the  body  upon  the  mind, 
and  the  means  of  greater  practical  good,  in  bis  daily  toih  It  is  justly 
a  niatter  of  congratulation,  that  works  upon  this  subjectof  late  years 
are  becoming  suffieiently  numerous  to  constitute  an  important  part 
of  medical  literature.  Dr.  Lazams,  the  author  of  the  very  intercst- 
ing  little  work  before  ua*  has  done  bimjelf  credit,  in  collecting  in  an 
Ecleetic  spirit,  many  important  mites,  and  adding  them  to  the  struc* 
ture  so  well  commenced  by  Lallemand  and  others.  lie  evinces  much 
famlliarity  with  his  subject,  and  great  freedom  from  medical  sccta- 
rianísm. 
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As  expressed  in  the  prefatory  remarka :  ''  Tlik  is  a  work.  of  pm'^ 
ciples,  condensÍDg  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion,  to  the  various  school^  and  branches  of  the  medical  profession, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  autbor's  range  extends.  While  avoiding  the 
diñuseness  and  repetition  consequent  on  the  citation  of  Dumerous 
cases,  it  aims  to  present  before  the  mind,  in  a  brief  and  graphic  man- 
ner,  the  various  changes  and  combinations  with  which  tne  physician 
must  be  familiar  on  assuming  the  responsibility  of  treatment."  His 
remarks  upon  the  psyohologicil  resulta  and  pathological  changas  are 
elear,  and  to  the  purpose.  Much  of  the  treatment  recommended, 
particularly  the  mesmeric  or  psychological  measures,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  hydriatic  and  medicinal,  are  not  embodied  in  any  otber 
treatisé,  and  will  be  found  entireiy  new  to  a  large  proportiou  of  the 
profession.     The  work  deserves  a  liberal  patronage. 

Pbtsioal  EovcATioír  aitd  Mkntal  lí  AiiAomiQfT  OF  Ci!i|.DftBjr>-Por  the  use  of  FaniKei 

and  Teachers.  By  M.  &I.  RodgerSp  M*  D^  aüthor  of  *'  Farmere's  AfTÍcultaral  Cbem- 
istr j,"  illuatrated  oj  engrarings.  RoeheaCer,  N.  T. :  Publiahed  bjjBrastiis  Danov, 
1849.    16  mo.  pp,  Í44.  (from  the  autbor.) 

This  líttle  work  contains  condensed  chapters  upon  the  «natomy, 
physiology,  and  diseases  of  the  human  system,  particularly  those 
peculiar  to  early  Ufe  ;  also,  upon  diet  snitéd  both  to  health  and  sick- 
ness  ;  and  somc  very  appropriate  remarks  upon  the  moral  Iraining 
of  children.  It  is  a  weil  printed  and  handy  little  volume  for  families, 
and  will  serve  among  such,  to  diíTuse  practical  inibrmaiion  upon 
subjects  vital  to  their  pbysical  welfare. 

Thk  Pbtsician's  Visitiho  List,  DuaT  and  List  of  ENOAGaKcxTS,  Foa  1853 — Phila^el- 
phia  :  Liadaay  asd  BJakiaton. 

This  is  arranged  especially  for  the  wanls  of  the  practitioaer 
of  medicine;  and  for  a  pocket  memoranda,  it  surpasses  all 
others  of  its  kind.  The  blank  pages  of  the  visiting  list,  are  so  ruled 
and  headed,  with  the  month,  date,  and  day  of  the  week,  that  by 
means  of  simple  dots,  or  strokes,  a  complete  record  of  all  profession- 
al  calis,  and  tne  character  of  them,  is  kept  with  system  and  the  least 
possible  trouble.  Added  to  these  are  blank  leaves,  headed  "  Memo* 
randa/'  for  each  month  of  the  year  ;  ^'  Addresses  of  Patients  and 
others;"  *'  Bills  and  Accounts  asked  for;"  *•  Memoranda  of  Wants;" 
^'Obstetric  Engagements,"  ruled  to  speciíy  the  tlmeof  expected  con- 
fínement,  date  of  attendance,  <bc. ;  *^  Vaoctoe  Bngagementa;"  <*líst 
of  thíngs  Lent,"  &o.  Besides  thes3,  there  will  be  found  included, 
an  Ahnanac  for  1853;  a  Table  of  proportionate  doses  for  diSerent 
ages;  a  list  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  a  summary  of  the  pro» 
ceedmgs  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Am.  Medical  Association.  No 
physician  can  M\  to  see  its  ingenuíty  and  ntility,  and  no  one  should 

Íractice  without  a  copy  of  this  desideratmn  in  his  pocket    Sold  by 
>arrow.  I.,  o.  D. 
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Xomthly  Kedioal  Abstr^et 

AgUB  Treoied  hy  a  Terelbinthinate  Linimeni  dUmg  the  Spin$n — ^M. 
Aran  mentions  in  the  üulleíin  de  TherapetUigue^  thathehassucceed« 
ed  in  staying  agüe  fíts  by  the  use  of  the  foUowing  liniment :  Essen* 
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tial  oíl  of  Turpentine,  three  ounces  and  a  half ;  Cbloroform,  about 
one  drachm.  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  with  whom  quinine  had 
failed,.  and  the  above  liniment  was  used  about  two  hours  oefore  the 
fit  The  latter  appeared  at  the  usual  hour,  but  was  somewhat  short- 
er  than  the  preceaing  ;  tbe  second  was  kept  off  for  four  hours ;  the 
third  tailed  to  appear  aitogetber,  and  the  patient  was  soon  quite  well, 
experiencing  oniy  for  a  few  days  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort  at 
tbe  accuBtomed  hour  of  the  fita.  The  liniment  had  several  years  ago 
been  introdoced  by  M.  Bellencontre  ;  laudanum  being,  however, 
used  inatead  of  the  ehlorofbrm  employed  by  M.  AxQn.-^Zandofk 
Lancei. 

Well  Paid, — Priessnitz  is  said  to  hav»  aecumulated  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thouwand  dallaré  in  bia  sbort  careeri  by  the  water*cure 
practiee. 

Ltberality  Wcrihy  of  Imitation. — For  recent  improvementsin  one 
of  the  London  Hospitals,  eight  gentlemen  donated  (2500  each. 

A  Haré  Case. — Dr.  Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  reports  through  a  re- 
cent  number  of  the  ^'Medical  Examiner,"  the  case  of  a  mulatto  girl, 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  was  delivered  of  an  il- 
legitimate  child,  having  never  previonsly  menstruated  ;  and  for  one 
year  snbseqaently,  nntil  tbe  date  of  tbe  artiele,  neither  the  menses 
or  any  vicarious  discharge  had  appeared,  her  health  remaining  per« 
fect  during  the  wbole  time. 

BraziL — It  is  aaid  that  physicians  in  Brazil  enjoy  extraordinary 
privileges,  and  excellent  remuneration  for  their  services.  Druggists 
are  fined  heavily  for  prescribing  medicines  for  any  disease. 

New  Method  of  Operating  for  Ovarían  Dropsy. — Dr.  Brown's  op- 
eration,  as  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  ^^  consists  m 
ezcisin^  a  portioQ  of  the  cyst,  returning  the  remaining  portion  inte 
the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  and  enclosing  the  wound  by  sutures,  thus  al- 
io wing  any  fl-osb  fluid  secretad  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cyst 
to  escape  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  there  to  be  taken  up  by  ab- 
sorption,  and  discharged  by  the  ktdney s.  Mr.  Brown  said  this  method 
of  treatment  was  sug^ested  to  bis  mind  by  reflecting  upon  tbe  nurne* 
roas  cases  on  record,  m  which  a  spontaneons  cure  lias  occnrred  by 
an  accidental  rupture  of  the  cyst,  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of 
uriñe/'  He  confírms  bis  views  by  relating  severa!  successful  cases. 
It  is  evident  that  the  treatment  will  answer  in  only  a  small  proportion 
of  cases. 

Compensation  for  Medical  Services  in  Phüadelphia* — ^The  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says,  that  ''the  average  feo 
in  that  city  for  medical  attendance  paxd^  does  not  exceed  twenty-jive 
cents  a  visit,"  This  is  attributed  to  the  crowded  state  of  tbe  profes- 
sion,  and  to  the  mock  charily  inculcated  by  many  of  the  pnblic  teachers. 

A  Ne/w  Medvoal  Journal  is  about  being  issued  in  New  York  to  b^ 
called  the  Anti-Mercuríal. 

Tooth'Jlcli^, — Dr.  Harria  states  that  the  oil  of  summcr  lavory  in* 
Btantly  and  pcrmanently  cures  the  tooth-ache.  To  be  introduced  on 
cotton  and  wool,  equal  parts. — BoH.  D.  J.  Med.  l.  c.  d. 
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Chloroform  and  ELoauENCR. — A  legal  geotleman  in  Baltimore, 
under  thc  influence  of  Chloroform,  and  after  he  had  undergone  a 
severe  surgical  operatipn,made  two  eloquent  speeches,— one  an  eulogy 
of  woman, — and  repeated  two  or  ihree  pages  of  poetry  from  Young  a 
Nígbt  Thoughto,  commencing, 

'*  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  tieep,  ¿c." 

So  says  the  Ballimore  Sun.    The  facía,  if  such,  are  very  intercsting 
in  a  physiological  and  neurological  point  of  view. 

A  LüxüiiY. — ^Charles  Lamb  very  properly  chdSSLCteTized  tobáceo  in 
the  foUowing  couplet : 

"  Slinkinrat  of  the  stinkíng  kind, 

Filth  of  the  mouth,  and  fog  of  the  mind." 

Speciai.  íEtiolooy. — It  ís  said  the  exciting  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  an  over-indulgence  in  venison  Bteak. 
He  dicd  of  Apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  eighty  three. 

"  No  Plant,  80  much  as  man,  needs  the  light  and  the  ain"  And 
we  may  add,  no  plant,  however*  worthless,  but  gets  more  of  those 
health-giving  agents,  than  man  I 

SNAEB-HUMANrrr. — There  is  reported  tobe  now  living  in  Lawrence 
Dist,  S.  C,  a  man  named  R.  A.  Copeland,  ''  whose  right  arm,  and 
hand,  and  right  leg  exhíbit,  in  every  movement,  the  nature  and  moiion 
of  a  snake.  The  right  arm  is  small,  its  sensibilitv  dull,  and  its  mo- 
tions  whoUy  involuntary.  These  occur  particularly  on  the  occaaion 
of  any  sudden  fright.  The  right  side  of  the  face,  especially  the  eye 
and  teeth  are  said  to  look  snakish*  Mr.  C.  is  now  4ü  years  oíd,  and 
has  been  as  now  from  birth."  This  is  said  to  be  another  instance  of 
the  efiect  of  maternal  inñpressions. 

Pepsin. — Third  Installment. — Dr.  Houghton  has  evidently  as- 
sumed  that  in  all  cases  of  Dyspepsia  there  is  a  lack  of  Pepsin  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  this  lack  is  eituer  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  the 
disease  itself.     Let  us  see. 

The  conslituents  of  the  gastric  juice  are  various,  the  most  import- 
ant  being  the  gastric  acids,  and  Pepsin.  Now  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  in  any  case  of  Dyspepsia,  which  of  these  important  agents  is 
wanting,  or  even  whether  onc  or  bolh  may  not  be  excessive.  No 
investigations,  whatever,  have  yet  settled  the  question  which  of  them, 
— the  Acids  or  Pepsin, — is  in  fault.  In  Dyspepsia,  we  often  have  the 
presence  of  morbid  acids  in  the  stomach,  as  all  know.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  proper  acids  then  are  wanting? 
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fiut  Pepsin  is  nothinj^  more,  so  our  best  physiologlsts  say,  than  the 
Mucns  ot  the  stomach  in  a  etate  oí  change^ — undergoincr  the  fírst 
Btage  of  decay.  How  can  that  be  wanting  in  a  diseased  stomach  1 
Mu8t  there  not  oven  be  an  increase  of  it  present  T  Again,  Dyspep- 
fiia  Í8  known  often  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  coats,  or  of  the 
nerv^es,  of  the  stomach.     How  is  Pepsin  to  cnre  such  condítions  1 

And  finally,  what  sort  of  a  philosopher  is  this  Dr.  Houghton  ?— 
Well!  our  *' universal  Yankee  nation  "  contains  manj  shrewd  philos- 
ophers,  who  well  understand  that  the  people  know  precious  little  of 
the  minute  matters  of  Fhysiology  and  Discase  ;  and  also,  that  igno- 
rance  is  always  cauaht  by  a  specious  and  well-c)iosen  word.  ^'  rep- 
sin  I " — '*  Diffestive  Liquid  I " — the  poor  human  stomach  that  has  re- 
volted  from  Tong  abuse  is  to  have  toe  powers  of  an  *'  ox  "  introduced 
into  it  1  But  we  have  shown  that  the  Dr/s  ostensible  philanthropy 
is  based  upon  the  sheerest  assumptíon.  His  prospects  of  a  fortune 
from  his  business  are  probably  better  founded. 

pRosPBcrrfl  of  the  Winter  Session  of  tbe  College  at  Syracuse  are 
flattering.  A  largc  Class  will  undoubtedly  be  in  attcndance.  Sev- 
eral  of  the  Professors  and  the  Demonstrator,  are  in  the  city.  Others 
will  be  in,  by  the  openinff  of  the  course.  The  Lectnres  will  com-* 
menee  promptly  ón  the  first  day  of  the  term,  and  occupy  the  fuil  six 
hours  cu^tomarj,  from  the  first.  Students  will  lose  no  time  from  ^^in* 
troductorics/'  as  tbose  will  be  delivered  in  the  evening,  before.pnb* 
lie  audiences.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all,  to  be  in  attendance  from 
the  first  day  ;  but  students  will  be  received  at  any  part  of  the  term. 
The  fricnds  of  a  good  Medical  College  in  this  State,  and  one  that 
shall  do  honor  to  the  cause  of  Progress,  and  to  the  Profession,  will 
find  this  an  auspicious  time  to  lend  their  aid  and  encouragement. 

^  Physical  SciBif os  OF  THE  HuBTAN  BoDY  "  wíll  not  appcar  this 
month,  for  want  of  time.  The  Editor  who  has  that  topic  under  con- 
sideratiou,  has  been  hard  sqneeaed  in  a  *^jpre8S  of  btt^tnessJ' 

The  JouaxAL,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  will  supply  the  subscrlbers  of 
Ihe  "  Am.  Journal  of  Medicine  "  also,  for  the  nalance  of  the  year, 
will  be  published  at  Rochester,  accordlng  to  present  arrangements, 
for  the  balance  of  the  present  Volume.  The  next  Volumc  will  issuc 
from  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Thb  Vsios  of  the  Eclectic  Colleges  ofthis  State,  is,  so  far  as  wc 
can  learn,  looked  on  by  the  Reformed  Profession,  with  the  highest 
favor.  Harmony  and  unatiimity  are  indispemable  to  a  great  medical 
movemeiit  v  and  we  may  hope  that  so  far  as  the  State  of  New  York 
and  those  soctiens  bordering  on  it^  are  conoomed,  that  result  is  now 
secored.  r. 

Dbath  of  Theodobk  Treat,  M.  D.— This  promising  member  of 
the  Bclectic  profession  dicd  on  the  13th  nlt.     The  JanesvtUe  Dam* 
ocratic  Standard,  in  speaking  of  his  dcath,  savs : 

He  was  attacked  with  Typhoid  fever  at  his  íast  residenco  in  Johns- 
town,  and  «o  fiur  recovered  as  to  be  removed  to  his  brotheri  Dn  R> 
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B.  Treaf  8  ;  but  venturing  out  too  Boon  in  bad  weather,  he  was  taken 
-with  a  relapso  which  proved  fatal.  Thus  baa  been  callod  away  by 
death  a  most  promising  and  worthy  man  ;  bnt  he  has  left  a  bright 
examjple  to  tho  young.  Active  in  his  dutiea,akilirul  in  bis  profession, 
nprigbt  in  his  business,  an  affectionate  son,  a  kind  husband  and  a  trae 
friend.  Few  are  so  universally  lamented.  His  fnneral  was  nume- 
rously  attended  on  the  15th.  Four  clergymen  ofiiciated,  and  onr 
worthy  medical  fratcrnity  as  pall  bearers.  '*  Tbus  the  dust  returns 
to  the  dttst  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  wbo  gave  it" 

Ink  for  the  MiLLioN. — ^The  followin^  formula  for  making  a  very 
éuperior  ink  is  not  generally  known.  The  facility  of  its  prepara- 
tion  and  its  almost  incredible  cheapness  (about  two  cents  a  gallón,) 
render  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

B  i2  oz.  avoird.  Ext  Logwood 

i  oz.        ^'       Bichromate  Potash 
5  gallons  water; 
Dissolve  the  ingredients  separately  in  water  and  mix  tbem  together, 
in  a  short  time  the  ink  will  be  fit  for  nse. 
An  analysis  of  the  above  would  be  very  desiraUe. 
As  an  instance  of  the  very  great  coloríngproperty  of  hasmatoxyloD) 
I  ha  ve  found  that  1-lOOth  of  a  grain- dtssolved  in  4,000,000  times  that 
quantity  of  Water,  will  be  tinged  a  fine  pink  color  by  the  addition  of 
a  üttlc  aqua  ammonia. — Am.  Jour.  PJuar. 

RocHESTEBHiGRLYFATOBED. — Rochoster,  no  onc  can  deny,  abonnds 
in  worthy  members  of  the  various  learned  professions.     Not  only, 


<« 


The  profeBBÍon*8  alreadr  «o  full 


Of  latofert  so  fuU  ol  profoSBion !  '* 

but  medicine  and  divinity  have  scores  of  representatives,  whoseknow- 
Icdge  and  worth  "  was  ne'cr  entailed  from  sire  to  son."  Unlike  many 
othor  cities,  Rochester  hasalso  its  *^  Prtffeésor  of  Hairdresmng  and 
Wiff  Making !!''  "  Ptofe98ar  of  Henovaling  Oíd  Olothes  /  / "  "  Frxh 
fe98or  of  Fortune  Teüing  /  /  '"^  Profeaorin  ihe  Treaimeniand  (Jure 
of  Cancere  /  / "  And  one  ''  Medical  Doctor  1 1 "  (as  designated  bv 
jfíia  sign,)  who,  we  understand^,  is  writing  a  book ! !  I  Of  course  aíl 
these  modest  gentlemen  will  be  allowed  their  chances  to 

•'  Do  good  b7  stedtb,  tod  bluah  to  fiad  it  &m&" 

Q^Mr.  Carbpul  havinff  been  told  by  his  phystcian  that  be  most 
take  gentle  exercise,  replied,  that  he  had,  for  some  time  back,  prac* 
tice  (icntting  his  toe  nails  twice  a  week  I 


Dr.  Hbnst  Ooadby,  formerly  dissector  of  Minute  Anatom v ,  lo 
the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Londoa,  lias  recontly  favpiea  tbe 
citizens  of  Rochester  wHh  ahigbly  intereatÍAg  «eries  of  lecturesnp- 
on  Microscopio  Anatomy.  He  is  probably  unsurpassed  as  a  lectarer 
in  this  department  of  Science* 

Q^Umort  Mbdigal  CoLLE0B.-*Th¡8  is  the  ñame  preferred  bj 
the  members  of  the  United  Faculty,  for  the  Medioai  College  in 
Syracuse.  l.  a.  D« 

Cholera  was  appalling  in  CaHfomia  at  the  last  advices • 
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BY  LEYI  BBUBfiN,  M.  h. 

It  has  Dot  been  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these.^rUclds  to  fiU 
spaoOy  but  to  convoy  instruction.  He  may  have  ieemed  to  some  to 
be  delving  too  long  among  the  mbbish  of  chemistry.  His  obiect 
has  been  to  diff  down  through  the  loóse  and  unsubstantial  soil  of 
conunon-place  facts^  aod  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Science  of  Man 
^here  Ñature  has  fixe*d  the  basis  of  his  bodily  organiaation,— on  the 
sure  strata  of  elementary  atoms  and  eleinent«i*y  vruths. 

Chemistry  and  Physics,  or  Natnral  Philosophy,  are  the*  rocks  on 
y^bich  the  magnificent  structnre  of  Ph3rBÍology  musí  be  built,  if  it 
is  expected  to  stand. 

In  oonimencinff  these  articles  I  stated  my  first  object  to  be  Ais: 
"  To  show  how  uirge  a  part  the  simple  natoral  laws  whích  are  for* 
6yer  operating  on  dead  matter  aronnd  us,  play  in  producing  tfie 
complex  processes  of  Kving  bodies."  May  I  hope  tnat  this  subject 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  1 

But  why  attempt  to  show  any  such  thing  T    My  reaaon  has  bee^^  * 
this :    There  are  two  opinions  preralent  in  our  átíj^  and  among  ' 
medical  men  especially,  which  are  so  marked  in  thefr  character,  as  ' 
to  have  claimed  on  my  part,  much  attention  and  tbonght    These 
<1>imoQs  are : 
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.  1.  That  every  thing  pertaining  to  an  organized  body,  and  espe- 
cially  to  a  living  human  Dodj,  is  vital  in  its  nature, — vital  Bubstances, 
vital  powerSy  vital  actioDs,  vital  phenomena, — vital  everythiog  1 

2.  That  there  is  in  living  bodies,  and  superadded  to  all  their  com- 
mon,  as  well  as  even  their  vital  forces,  an  independent  regulating, 
preservative,  and  quasi^ooiniscient  principie, — a  something,  whid 
has  been  named  ^*  Naturep"  *'  vital  principleí"  and  *^  vis  medicairix 
naturcB  P^ 

Whatever  maj  be  thought  of  the  plansibility  of  the  first  named 
of  these  opinions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption  has  beca 
essentially  and  powerfolly  bostile  to  advancement  in  all  departmeots 
of  anthropological  scienoe.  It  has  ministered  directly  to  that  auper- 
fieial  and  ignorant  awe  which  retarda  human  bodiea  as  things  too 
mysterious  and  sacred  to  be  hanoled,  ezamined,  dissected,  aoaiysed 
and  studied.  It  wouid  foster  a  sense  of  blind  credulity  and  wooder, 
inetead  of  ailoving  us  to  bríng  to  the  Laws  of  Life  a  Scientífic  ao 
curacv,  and  a  rational  admiration.  It  would  lift  above  the  range  of 
actual  knowledge  a  subject  upon  which,  above  all  otbers,  we  oeed 
knowledge  correct  and  complete. 

I  jadge  this  opinión  falsa,  therefore,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  its  tendencies  are  ruinous.  But,  aside  from  any  such  proof, 
I  have  already  shown  in  these  articles,  that.many  of  the  powers  and 
actions  of  living  bodies  are  not  vital  in  their  character  ;  and  I  con- 
fidently  expect,  before  closing  the  snbject,  to  bring  out  the*«tartlingy 
perhaps,  bat  under  the  verdict  of  science,  the  unavoidable  conclnston 
iJíat  VBRY  PBw,  indeed^  of  the  pawcrsand  acüana  cf  living  bodies  are 
siíck  as  to  be  properly  termea  yitav  ;  while  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  simply  chemicaf  or  physical. 

But  what  shall  we  sa;^  of  the  second  opinión, — that  of  a  superad* 
ded  conservÉliMr^^rínoijplel  Why  simply  this  :  If  such  superad- 
ded principie»  exists^  ana  acts  in  karmony  with  the  laws  of  nature 
which  aot  elsewhere^  then  snoh  principie,  is  superfluons,  needless,  mnd 
the  Creator  would  neyer  have  established  it  For  who  does  nol 
know  tbat  the  laws  of  nature  are  universal  and^all-embraciiig ;  that 
they  regúlate  all  actions»  and  are  too  complete  to  need  anr  si^i 
patching  or  propping  as  thev  are  supposed  to  get  from  a  *'  vital  prior 
eipiel"  But  if  the  supeíadded  principie  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
orailsary  ^^'  ^f  natura,  then  it  must  thwart»  annul  and  d^troj 
*  their  actíon,  and  again  the  Creator  wonld  never  have  established  ÍL 
For  we  know «othing  more  certaialy'than:  this:  Tbat  all  the  opera* 
tions  of  nature  are  really  in  harmony,  and  that  there  is  no  jarrín^ 
or  tbwarting  of  e^t^  other's  |>urpose*s  among  them.  And  lasúy^  if 
the  advócate  of  a^  peóuliar  ^*  vital  principie  ^  contends  that  this  is  but 
a  part  of  the  laws  of  natnre,  or  another  ñame  for  them,  then  be 
BAUst  be  informad  that  he  is  wasting  faith  and  words  on  a  quibbls ; 
and  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  qot  to  isolate  these  few  powera 
ai^  iQPger  under  a  distinctive  ñame  whero  there  is  no  real  difler^ 
•Bce  JA  the  things  oamed,  but  to  place  all  the  laws  of  natnre  oa  a 
level,  and  stndy  (hem  all  on  the  same  plan,  so  that,  by  impartíal 
sorutiny  of  them  all|  we  may  more  certainly  arrive  at  equal  and 
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ezact  truth  in  relation  to  all  the  departménts  of  tbioffs, — anímate,  as 
well  as  inanimate  ;  humany  as  well  as  of  beasts  or  plants. 

But  more  than  this  ;  it  ís  easy  to  ezpJain  &1I  the  actions  of  living 
human  bodies,  which  wé  can  explaín  at  ali,  upon  ordinary  chemical) 
physical  and  vital  principies,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  a  ^'  t^ 
medicatrixy^  indeed,  no  room  for  one !  There  is  no  need  of  snch  a 
principie  to  heal  injuries  ;  because  healing  is  nothing  but  growth  un- 
der  peculiar  circnmstances,  and  can  take  place  alwajs  wben  growth 
is  possible.  There  is  no  need  of  it  to  resist  morbific  influences  ;  be* 
cause  the  natural  powers  of  the  body  resist  all  such  influences  as 
hu^  as  they  can,  and  when  they  can  hold  out  no  longer,  they  sink 
beiore  them.  And  if  there  be  a  '*  vis  rnedicatriao^^^  tnat  we  knów 
yields  and  sínks  before  morbific  influences  just  as  much ;  and  so 
what  i^  its  use,  or  what  does  it  accomplish  in  the  body  1  Why, 
nothing  at  alL    That  is  evident  to  the  slenderest  comprehension. 

We  most  not  admit  '*  supernaturals  '^  into  our  physioiogy.  They 
were-'long  ago  discarded  from  philosophy,  and  all  know  with  how 
great  benefít.  Their  admission  serves  us  good  purpose  ;  but  it  sadly 
prevente  us  from  investigating,  reasoning,  or  arriving  at  the  truth. 

We  all  know  that  while  a  rock  keepa  its  form  and  integrity  against 
the  inroads  of  the  external  elements,  it  is  simply  the  pcwera  natvraJr 
ly  aUacking  to  iU  atoms — its  affinitiea,  cohesivo  forcé,  and  so  on,-^ 
that  preserve,  conserve,  protect,  or  defend  it  It  needs  no  superad- 
ded  powers.  ^ 

We  know  equally  well  that  so  long  as  a  watch  rons  perfectly,  and 
«lactly  indicates  the  time,  it  is  the  operation  of  the  purely  natural 
laws, — in  the  wa^  of  wei^ht,  friction,  tenacity,  elasticitv,  affinity, 
and  the  roathematical  relations  between  the  sizes  of  its  wheels,  that 
keep  it  running,  and  running  correctly  to  the  moment  The  watch 
needs  no  superadded  powws. 

By  reflectíon,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  know  just  as  certainly  that, 
so  long  as  a  plant  continúes  to  add  fibre  to  fibre,  or  in  other  words, 
to  grow,  and  so  long  as  it  does  this  in  spite  of  the  destructivo  aflinity 
of  the  outside  elements  for  the  elements  within  it,  it  does  this  s^lely 
bv  the  operation  of  the  natural  powers  which  necessarily  reside  in 
all  living  cells  and  fibres,  namely,  their  chemiGol^  physioal^  <md  vÜai 
powers.    The  plant  needs  no  superadded  powers. 

And  equally  true  is  it,  that,  so  long  as  a  human  organization  con- 
tinúes to  retam  its  life,  whether  in  that  comparatively  perfect  state 
which  we  denomínate  ^)}|¡/alth,  or  whether  it  íall  into  aiseased  condi- 
tions,  and  resist,  nay,  piiyí.ve  them,  and  regain  or  even  surpass  its 
original  healthfulness,  it  does  all  tbis  simplv  and  solelv  through  the 
agency  of  natural  forces, — the  ehemical,  physical,  and  vital  powers 
wiúch  necessarily  belong  to  its  fíbres,  cells,  and  other  living  parts. 
The  human  body,  even«  needs  no  superadded  powers»  Nature^s 
laws  are  snfiicient  for  Nature's  purposes.  And  how  absurd  the 
idea  that  the  Creator  could  not  frame  laws  which  could,  by  their 
own  action,  secure  the  ends  He  had  in  view,  but  that  wben  He  had 
infused  these  laws  into  all  nature,  He  must  in  certain  places,  as  in 
human  bodies,  for  instance,  place  averseers  or  wJúppérs-in  over  them 
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to  keep  them  at  work,  or  fomish  them  with  some  rapernatnral  aUt^ 
to  help  them  when  they  tire  and  flagg !  OmoiBcience  does  not  do 
itfl  work  80  bnnglÍDgly  1 

The  human  body  has  its  share  of  the  ÍDfiuence  of  the  great  laws 
of  mechanics, — its  share  of  the  agency  of  weight,  friction,  hydro- 
static  pressure,  and  h^dranlic  momentum ;  its  share  of  the  operation 
of  líghty  heat,  electrícit  j,  and  so  on,  and  of  the  effects  of  combustión. 
Bat,  again,  its  cells,  tabes  and  fibres  are  known  to  be  posessed  <tf 
one  or  more  of  the  properties  of  electricity,  contractilitVi  sensibility, 
the  capacity  of  responding  to  irrítant  agents,  and  the  power  of 
growtn.  Will  any  one  have  the  goodness  to  point  ont  now,  a  part 
of  this  perfect  and  wonderfnl  oiganizatton  that  its  own  powers  and 
properties  can  not  take  care  ofi  Will  any  one  show  ns  room  to 
wedge  into  this  perfect  system,  a  supematural  ^  iñs  medieairiz  na- 
iuroB  /"  or  inform  us  how  such  an  agent  can  possibly  be  introdnoed 
vitbout  working  conñision,  instead  of  good,  to  the  entire  eoonomy  ? 

I  sball  not|  certainly,  be  charged  here  with  combatting  a  ''  New 
School "  doctrine,  for  the  notion  of  a  peculiar,  superadded,  conser- 
▼ative  principie,  did  not  originate  by  any  means  with  Beach  or 
Thomson,  as  many  suppose,  but  was  first  broached  in  a  slightly 
diSerent  form  by  Hippocrates  himself^  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
has  been  in  some  form  or  other  warmly  advocated  ever  since,  by  a 
class  of  medical  writers  whose  capacity  for  the  marvelons  exceiedi 
their  powers  of  investigftion  and  reasonin^  1  Bnt  so  far  as  its  truth 
or  falsity  is  concerned,  it  is  no  matter  who  oríginated  it,  ñor  who 
has  tauffht  it  We  must  leam  to  go  for  ourselves  to  the  fountain> 
head.  we  must  interrógate  universal  Nature,  and  not  mef»,  who 
like  ourselves  are  no  more  than  inquirers  and  leamers,  or  we  never 
sball  arrive  at  truth. 

But,  unphiloBophical  as  we  have  found  it  to  be,  this  va^ue  notion 
of  an  impersonated  "  nature,"  or  "  conservative  principie,"  floats 
more  or  less  through  all  medical  systems,  and  finds  supporters 
among  the  advocates  of  all.  Now  if  this  notion  be  not  corrcct  and 
welI-K>unded,  its  adoption  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of 
{gnorance  of  the  real  "  laws  of  nature,"  and  of  their  real  province 
and  operation.  The  conviction  that  such  is  really  the  founaation  of 
this  unfortunate  hypothesis,  has  been  one  of  the  incentives  which 
led  me  to  write  the  articles  on  *'  Phvsical  Science,  &c.,"  of  which 
this  may  form  a  part  By  coming  down  to  the  actual  elementa  of 
livine  bodies,  and  the  actual  forces  with  wfcich  they  are  endowed, 
we  snall  leam  to  háve  less  faith  in  the  dominión  of  ''supematural " 
over  **  natural "  laws  ;  and  we  shall  happily  discover,  at  the  same 
time,  that  living  bodies  are  so  well  furnished  with  inherent  and  es* 
sential  powers,  as  to  be  in  no  want  of  these  foreign  and  superfluous 
principies,  either  as  guardians  or  auxiliarles. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  convictions  I  have  here 
expressed,  and  which  seemed  to  my  mind  to  cali  for  the  wríting  of 
this  series  of  articles,  are  my  own.  No  svstem,  and  no  body  of  men 
is  responsible  for  them.    But  we  are  all  responsible  to  Humanity 
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for  the  views  we  adopt,  and  bouad  by  our  own  intereflt  to  arrive  as 
near  the  abeolute  truth  as  we  may. 

''  Bat,"  asks  one,  ^^  to  what  do  we  trust  for  recovery  from  disease, 
and  to  what  do  we  address  our  remedies,  if  not  to  the  ^*  vis  medica- 
trizt''  Well,  those  who  do  address  this  hiddenpower,  must  expect 
to  reoeÍTe  very  fickle  and  uncertain  answers.  For,  a  power  which 
¡8  over  Natare,  or  any  part  of  Nature,  must  be  he¡fonat  out  of.  and 
different  fromy  Nature ;  and  therefore,  as  no  one  clainii  tbft  this 
power  is  Deity  himself,  it  is  necessaríly  an  unnatural  power  about 
which  we  can  know  nothing,  and  from  which  we  can  get  notbing, 
becanse  we  can  oertainly  never  know  how  to  approach  it  Talk  of 
directioff  remedies  to  the  ^*  vis  medicatrix  naturse  T'  We  shall  do 
well  to  kam  first  what  it  is,  and  how  it  acts. 

But  if  the  practitioner  of  medicine  shonld  explain  that  bv  this 
^'  vis "  he  means  the  sum  total  of  the  forces,  vital  or  otherwise,  in 
the  human  body,  which  so  act  as  to  resist  the  influence  of  extemal 
noxiooB  agencies,  or  to  replace  disease  by  health,  there  we  shall  at 
once  agree.  There  is  a  set  of  forcea  in  human  bodies,  forces  depend- 
ing,  for  their  manifestation  on  the  peculiar  organization  and  condi- 
tions  of  the  difierent  tissues,  which  are  thus  active  in  accomplishtng 
good  results.  To  these  we  look  for  health,  in  disease.  To  tnese  we 
aim  to  address  our  ránedies ;  and  if  we  treat  our  patient  wisely, 
these  forces  by  their  silent  action  crown  our  eflforts  with  success. 
And  what  is  best  of  all,  these  forces  are  things  whose  operations  we 
can  observe,  study,  and  nnderstand. 

But  then,  all  will  see  that,  in  these  forces,  there  is  nothing  super- 
natnral.  They  are  the  identical  '*  laws  of  nature  "  which  we  meet 
with  elsewhere,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  found  only  in  living  bod- 
ies,  because  nowhere  but  in  living  bodies  have  we  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions  present  under  which  they  can  alone  act  This  is  all  very 
simple.  When  we  sive  an  emetic,  a  sudorific,  or  a  wet  sheet,  ve  ao 
address  Nature,  indeed,  and  not  super-Naturt!  We  appeal  to  the 
^  Healing  Power,"  it  is  true ;  and  tnat  is  the  Living  and  Growing 
Power,  and  '^  nothing  else." 

If  no w,  the  articles  on  '^  Physical  Science  "  shall  in  an^  degree 
help  to  bring  out  these  important  truths  of  human  physiology,  if 
they  shall  show  the  fonndations  on  which  those  fruths  rest,  and 
commend  them  to  the  adoption  of  medical  men,  as  a  part  of  medi- 
cal theory,  and  in  the  place  of  the  unphilosophical  views  which  have 
too  widely  obtained  hitherto,  the  labors  of  the  writer  will  be  well 
repaid. 

In  some  futura  articles  I  shall  finish  the  consideration  of  the  ma- 
terials  which  compose  the  human  body,  and  shall  then  ffo  on  to  take 
the  several  fnnctions  of  the  system  in  their  order,  and  snow,  as  near 
as  may  be,  what  parts  of  each  are  chemical,  what  physical,  and  what 
vital  in  their  nature.  On  those  subjects  there  ma^  bie  more  room  for 
originality  in  the  combinations  of  ideas,  if  not  in  the  ideas  them- 
selves,  than  has  been  possible  in  considering  the  dry  details  of  the 
composition  óf  plants  and  animáis. 


One  thoúght  iriore«  I^  the  .mibjéét  'ehd^e  consídered  a  practica! 
one  ?  It  Í8  practical  in  the  bi^hest  degree.  As  8oon  as  the  notion 
•of  an  occult  '^  vis  medícátrix  ^  is  fully  discarded  froin  our  system  of 
Physioidgy  and  Therapeutics,  but,  not  till  tben,  we  shall  commence 
in  eood  earnest  thef  tásk  of  ekaimnin|^  the  i)ówers  and  actions  of 
liviDg  bodiea,  iki  exactly  the  saime  spirit,  and  in  esseñtíaily  the  same 
máni^r,  as  we  bave  so  long  •  stndied,  and  with  so  biuch  succéss,  the 
jphenomena  of  inanimate  natare.  And  we  shall  then  be  in  the  way 
to  arrive  at  the  same  happy  resulta,  and  among  the  rest  alaf^  io- 
crease  in  certaintv  6[  ben^cial  effécts  from  onr  labora  as  physician^ 
becanse  we  shall  have  discovered  the  ^ounds  upon  whicb  our  ao- 
tion  is  to  be  baised,  añd  more  certain  rutes  réspectmg  the  tneans  and 
manner  in  which  to  remove  disease.  How '  fihall  we  rightly  studv 
*^  Nature^'^  as  it  is  in  Maní  Añd  how  shall  wé  most  favorably  reach 
•^'  Nature  "  there,  and  give  directíon  to  her  actión  1  These  are  the 
.great  pradiGal  questiona  for  the  Physidogisft  and  the  Healer, 

JdfuiooábxBtk 
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Not  only  are  many  of  the  new  ideas  respectinff  the  pathology  of 
Leucorrhoeay  worthy  of  consideration  and  confioence  ;  but  also  in 
this,  more  than  in  ihost  diséases,  is  the  superioríty  of  modem  reme- 
dial  resources  specially  manifest  The  connection  and  influence  of 
constitutional  peculianties  and  diséases,  in  its  developrnent  and  con- 
tinuance,  aeem  to  have  been  but  poorly  appreciated  by  most 
writera. 

Leucorrhoeá  ia  too  generally  conaidered  and  treated  aa  purely  a 
local  diseaae,  and  the  atrumous  habit,  leuco-phlegmatic  temperament, 
deficient  nervoua  energy  and  other  cooatitutional  and  prediapoaing 
cauaea  are  entirety  over-looked.  With  such  partial  viewa  of  its 
nature  and  cauaea,  it  is  not  aurpriaing  that  the  common  meana  of 
cure,  auch  aa  aatringent  injections  of  aolutiona  of  alum,  aulphate  of 
zinc,  nitrato  of  ailver,  augar  of  lead,  decoctiona  of  oak  barir,  ¿c, 
bave  ao  aignally  failed  ;  and  that  the  beat  reauha  nnder  oíd  school 
treatment  have  been  derived  from  tónica  and  alterativea — auch  as 
'  preperationa  of  iron,  iodine,  general  bathin^,  etc.,  togetber  with  co- 
paiba,  cantharidea,  cubeba,  &c.  With  many  thorough  applications  of 
nitrato  of  ailver,  and  varioua  cauatica,  afterthe  manner  of  the  French 
achool  of  Uterine  Pathology,  have  been  the  favorito  measures  of 
cure.  That  theae,  aa  well  aa  the  cfreat  majority  of  remediea  in  pre* 
valent  use  for  man^r  yeara,  are  botn  worthleaa  and  unacientific  in  all 
ordinary  caaea,  I  thinJc  experience  and  philoaophy  have  abundantly 
demonstrated. 

Microacopic  obaervationa  have  establiahed  the  fact,  that  the  atruc- 
ture  of  the  eervix  uteri  ia  glandular,  and  auch  to  a  more  atrikinfir  ex- 
tent,  than  any  of  the  contiguoua  parta.  The  cervix  is  an  open  gland, 
with  its  lining  membrane  arranged  in  rug®  or  small  folds,  among 
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wbich  are  fonnd  at  teáéi  ten  thousand  mucus  foUides.  The-structnre 
and  fuDcfcions  of  this  poftion  of  the  ütero-vagiDal  tract^  difiera  much 
from  both  thentems  and  vagina,  and  is  without  doubt  pfrimarilj^,  the 
principal  aeal  of  leücorrhoBa.  The  disease  iñ  its  e'arij  and  uncom« 
plicated  stagee,  is  no  more  ñor  lesfi,  than  an  increased  and  perhapa 
prelverted  action  of  the  glandular  portion  of  the  cerviz.  In  a  healthy 
conditioB  of  the  parta,  only  sufficient  mtidus  is  throwñ  out  bj  this 
glandular  struc ture,  to  serve  for  lubrication;  to  defend  the  cavitj  of 
tae  uterus  against  extemal  agencies,  by  partially  blecking  it  up;  and 
to  afibrd  a  suitable  médium  for  the  passáge  óf  the  spermatozo^ 
But  in  lencorrhceay  ^'insteád  of  the  discharge  of  the  plug  of  nnucus 
at  the  catamenial  period,  an  incessant  dischar|;e  is  set  up«  At  ¿rsfe 
the  díscíiargé  is  out  an  nnusual  quantity  ói  the  élements  of  the 
healthy  mucus  of  the  cervix.  The  qúantity  increases  and  becomes 
a  seríous  drain  to-  the-  oojistHntita,  and  the  glandular  cervix  becomea 
in  some  cases  so  excitable,  that  any  nnusual  stimulant,  even  mental 
emotions  provokes  an  augmentation/' — {Smiih,)  The  unhealthy 
eondition^  of  the  liniug  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  are  usa- 
ally  subsequent  to,  and  dependant  upon  the  disease  in  the  cervix,  and 
the*  diseased  appearances  of  tho  former  are  sometimes  owing  to 
eruptive  disorders  snch  as  herpes,  eczema,  &c. 

With  such  vicws  of  its  pathology,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
bést  measures  of  treatment  are  snch  as  impart-  tone  to  the  mucus 
foliclea  and  the  membrane  lining  the  ntero-vaginal  canal ;  and  most 
effectually  connteract  boUi  the  local  and  general  enervation.  Sim*- 
ple  astringents  áud  caustica  do  not  do  this,  particularly  when  the  dis- 
ease  is  within  and  above  the  cervix,  locahties  tehich  these  applica- 
tiona,  as  commonly  used,  but  seldom  reach.  When  the  disease  ía 
^thin  the  cevical  canal,  there  have  been  instances  without  doubt, 
in  whicb  caustic  applied  to  the  os  uteri,  has  benefited  by  its  deriva- 
tive  inflnence  ;  also  temporary  benefit  has  resulted  from  a  snppred- 
síon  of  the  vaginal  discharge  by  means  of  astringents ;  but  the  prac- 
tice  wliich  relies  upon  these  either  alone  or  combined,  is  both  em- 
pirical  and  uncertam. 

A  rational  course  of  treatment  reqnires  both  constitutional  medi- 
cines and  régimen,  and  local  applications.  Few  who  have  tested 
the  Macrotis  Racemosa,  will  deny  that  it  surpasses  all  other  knowa 
medicines  in  its  infiuence  over  this  disease,  when  administered  inter- 
nally.     This,  prepared  in  the  form  of  decoction  with  about  equal 

S^nantities  of  tlie  leavea  of  the  Rubus  Strigosus,  {red  raspherry,)  waa 
orraerly  with  me,  as  with  many  others  of  our  schoól,  the  principal 
internal  remcdy.  This  at  modérate  strength,  may  be  admmistered 
in  Wine-glass  full  doses,  once  in  about  four  hours  through  the  day, 
iintil  ita  specific  infiuence  is  felt  in  the  head  and  limbs,  and  may  be 
continued  for  many  days.  Recently,  in  place  of  the  crude  Macrotis, 
I  make  use  of  M acrotin,  in  half  grain  doses  or  more,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  Macrotin  may  be  administered  conveñiently  in 
-pills,  combíned  with  various  other  medicines,according  to  the  accom- 
panying  symptoms*.  If  aymptoma  of  ansemia  are  present,  the  fol- 
iowifig  will  be  íound  valutlble  : 
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R.  Macrotin,  12  gn. 

Ferri  Pulv.  {iron  hy  hydrogen)  21  scrup. 
Gum  Arabio  or  ext  Cypripedium  (][.  8. 
M^ke  24  pills.    Let  ooe  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  unleas  tlie 
pain  in  the  limbs,  resalting  from  the  Macrotin,  shonld  be  severe* 

If  much  gastric  weakness  exists,  combine  the  Macrotin  with  Hj* 
drastin.  Ira  gentle  aperient  or  tonic  is  required,  the  Macrotin  may 
be  combined  as  folio ws: 

jR.  Macrotin,  15  grs. 

Leptandrin,  24  ^' 

Hydrastin,  60  « 

Make  into  30  pills. 

I  ha  ve  more  irequently  given  the  Mocrotin  uncombined,  and  for 

an  aperient  one  or  two  of  the  Anti-Dyspeptic  Pills  of  the  Eclectíc  '^ 

Pharmacy.    When  tonics  seemed  necessaryi  the  following  has  been  1, 

a  common  and  favorito  preparation:  ^ 

J2.  Trillium  Pendulum,  {Beth  root)  II  oimces.    . 

Ictodes  FoBtida,  (Skunk-caibage)  1    ounce.     • 

Hydrastus  Can.  ( Oolckn  Seal)  or  Comus  Florida  * 

{box-ioood)  bark  of  root,  or  flowers,  i        " 

Gentian,  *      ."         ' 

Boiling  water,  i    pint 

Malaca  Wine,  1   qnart      \ 

Dose,  half  a  wine-glass  fall  three  times  a  day.  To  those  of  a 
strumous  habit,  the  fluid  Ext  of  Stillingia  should  be  given. 

In  connection  with  the  above  measnresi  I  cannot  urge  too  strenr 
uously  some  of  the  hydropathic  appliances.  The  patient  should 
take  a  bath  daily,  at  the  temperature  best  suited  to  her  reactire 
forces.  The  morning,  soon  ailer  rising,  is  the  best  time  for  thii. 
Thedríppine  sheet  at  the  temperature  ranging  from  60^  to  70^  is  the 
most  favorable  bath,  as  it  can  be  best  borne  by  ladies  enfeebled  by 
leucorrhcea  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  sitting  bath  is  scarcely 
less  importante  and  should  be  taken  with  water  about  65^,  at  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  at  three  or  four,  P.  M.  At  the  time  of  tak- 
ing  these,  and  in  many  cases»  during  the  intervals,  let  cold  water  be 
thrown  freely  into  the  vagina  by  means  of  the  common  female  ayr- 
inge,  or  what  is  decidedly  preferable,  the  large  vagina  or  pamp 
syringe,  by  means  of  which  ten  cunees  or  more  of  water  may  be 
used  at  once,  in  a  manner  that  will  impart  the  most  favorable  theith 
peutic  effects.  These  not  only  cleanse  the  parts  from  all  acrid  secre- 
tions,  but  impart  tone  and  healthy  action  to  the  numerous  mucos 
folióles  within  the  cervix  uteri,  the  normal  action  of  which  has  be- 
come  deranged.  I  consider  these  hvdropathic  measures  a  very  im- 
portant  part  of  the  treatment,  which  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  día- 
pensed  with.  Nothing  will  compare  with  them  for  counteractioff 
the  various  morbid  tendencies,  and  imparting  healthy  nervous  and 
vascular  action  to  the  weakened  and  irritable  parts. 

The  same  course  of  treatment  will  be  found  quite  all  that  is  necea- 
sary  to  relieve  those  cases  of  leucorrhoea  complicated  with  prolapsut 
and  other  diiplacements,  which  ha  ve  become  so  remarkably  írequent 
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and  troublesome  of  late  years.  In  eome  instance»  slight  additions  or 
modificatíoDS  are  required,  as  iuitable  temporary  support  for  the  pro- 
lapsed  organ,  the  wet-girdle,  &c.,  &c.  With  tüese  ootlinea  and 
general  term»,  the  reader  will  be  able,  I  hope,  without  dificulty,  to 
test  a  conrse  of  treatment  which  I  bave  piirsued  in  scores  of  cases, 
with  resulta  of  the  most  flattering  and  satísfactory  character ;  and 
such  as  should  recommend  it  to  the  &Yorable  notice  of  those  whose 
faith  in  the  curabilitv  of  leucorrboea  is  not  vet  confirmed. 

ROCHJBSTER,  Nov.|  1852. 
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As  winter  is  near  upon  us,  it  is  but  proper  that  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  colds,  coughs,  bronchial  anections,  and  consumptioni 
should  now  receive  onr  attention. 

In  a  clioiate  like  }hat  of  the  Northern  States,  and  the  Cañadas, 
where  it  is  not  probable  that  the  temperature  of  three  successive 
days  will  be  yery  nearly  similar,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  giv- 
en  to  the  subject  of  clothing,  by  those  whose  business  or  necessities 
expose  them  much  to  the  open  air.  Of  late  years,  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject  than  formerly,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  amount  of  furs  worn,  and  the  great  variety  of  out-side 
garments  displayed  in  our  shop  Windows.  Formerly  the  overcoat 
was  a  thin  long  garment,  fítting  tíghtiy  to  the  form,  giving  no  espe- 
cial protection  to  the  system,  except  in  the  way  or  an  additional 
thickness  of  cloth,  with,  perhaps  a  pile  of  capes  upon  the  already 
OYer-Ioaded  shoulders ;  and  by  its  closeness  oí  fit,  inducing  free  per- 
spiration  upon  the  least  exertion. 

Now,  the  outside  garraent  is  loóse  and  large,  protecting  the  body, 
chest,  and  arms, — not  too  heav v,  yet  sufficient  to  preserve  the  ani- 
mal heat.  This  is  well,  and  with  proper  coverings  for  the  feet,  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  and  dampness,  one  can  almost  bid  defi* 
anee  to  the  severest  winter.  India  rubber  shoes  are  now  worn  by 
nearly  all  in  cold  and  damp  weather  ;  and  if  they  are  removed  from 
the  íeet  as  soon  as  the  wearer  returns  to  a  warm  room,  they  are 
▼aluaUfe  promoters  of  health  as  well  as  comfort ;  but  too  many  are 
either Tazy  or  thoughtiess,  and  continué  to  wear  them  in-doors  until 
moisture  accumulates  about  the  feet,  and  they  become  asit  werepar- 
boiled  and  tender, — fit  subject  for  chilblains,  at  the  same  time  leav- 
ing  the  system  extremely  susceptible  to  extemal  influences.  The 
feet  should  always  be  kept  warm  and  cby^  and  yet  covered  as  lightly 
as  is  possible,  and  insure  these  results.  Soft  woolen  socks,  or  even 
cotton,  are  probably  the  best,  as  tbey  will  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air  next  the  skin,  and,  while  they  retain  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  extremities,  they  allow  the  perspiration  to  pass  freely  away. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  light,  flexible,  and  porous  sub- 
stance,  for  the  outer  covering  of  the  feet,  would  be  far  preferable  to 
leather,  especially  the  glaxed  leather  that  is  now  in  general  use,  for 
those  whose  feet  are  not  exposed  to  moisture  ;  but  until  something 
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of  this  natnre  íb  discovered,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  baving 
onr  boots  and  shoes  as  large  and  pliable  as  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  the  demands  of  fasbion  ^viil  allow. 

Many  suppose  that  fiannd  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Per- 
haps  it  is  well  for  many  to  wear  some  soft  woolen  textni'e  next  the 
surface  in  cold  weather,  but  there  areothers  whose  systenis  genérate 
80  much  animal  électricity  that  a  non*condacting  material  íb  far  pre- 
ferable.  There  is  yet.another  objection  to  flannel  nnder-clotnei 
Stufis  made  froro  wool,  more  readily  absorb  and  retaín  animal  exba- 
lations,  than  textures  made  from  vegetable  fibres,  and  tberefore  re- 
quíre  to  be  more  frequently  changed  and  washed.  Yes,  we  Lave 
known  physicians  reccommend  flannel  under-clothing  tbr  their  pa- 
,tients^  and  then  |e|;  tbem  continne  to  wear  the  same  garment  eatu- 
rated  with  the  exhalatíons,  Í(Sx  weeks  at  a  time. 

In  the  winter  season,  when  the  abundance  of  clothing  prereots 
the  air  from  contact  with  the  inner  garments  or  the  skin»  thoee  gar- 
ments  require  to  be  changed  much  more  frequently  than  in  the 
warmer  seasons.  In  no  season  of  the  year,  should  the  same  ander- 
'clothing  be  worn  night  and  day,  yet  the  necessity  is  greater  for  ihii 
cbange  in  winter,  than  in  summer,  and  for  the  rcasons  above  giveo. 

Strange  as  it  roay  seem,  there  are  many  móthers,  posseesed  of  ÍDr 
telligence  on  mbst  subjects  \  who  send  their  girls  to  school,  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemancies  of  our  northern  winters,  with  their  limbs  en- 
tirely  uncovered  from  the  knee  upward  ;  and  only  protectcd  from 
the  rude  blastSp  and  the  driving  sleet,  by  being  surrounded  by  a  kiod 
of  tenty  formed  of  the  skirts  of  their  dress  and  under-garments ;  aoi 
when  these  girls  are  dying  by  hundreda,  prematurely  by  consump- 
tion,  their  kínd  but  inconsiderate  parents,  wonder  greatly  that  girls 
Dow-a-days  are  not  able  to  endure  more  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Formerly,  when  all  the  children,  whetber  boys  or  girls,  were  sub- 
jected  to  active  exorcice,  sufficient  to  impelí  the  blood  with  forcé  to 
the  extremities,  this  want  of  covering  to  their  limbs  was  notfiose- 
verely  felt ;  but  now,  when  it  is  not  considered  fashionable  for  girli 
to  walky  or  in  any  otber  way  to  exercise  their  limbs  except  in  the 
ball-room — the  power  of  resistance  to  external  influences  possessed 
by  our  mothers,  is  entirely  lost*  ^ 

No  female,  whatever  may  be  her  occupation  or  age,  shouid  ever 
lea  ve  her  limbs  without  a  suí&cient  covering  in  the  form  of  drawers ; 
and  for  winter  especially,  for  those,  who,  like  school-girls,  areliable 
to  exposure  to  the  weather,  these  should  be  made  of  sufficieotly 
thick  and  warm  material,  to  ensure  perfect  protection  from  the  cold. 

As  there  ia  so  great  a  diversity  of  taste  and  fashion,  any  direo- 
tions  in  regard  to  clothing,  can  only  be  of  a  general  character,  to  be 
modifíed  as  each  individual  case  may  require. 

The^r*í  great  requisite,  is,  that  all  parts  of  the  system  shallbc 
fuUy  protected  from  cold  or  dampness  ;  and  the  secand  ú,  that  no 
part  of  the  body  or  limbs  shall  be  so  bound  or  pressed  upon  by  tb^ 
clothing,  as  in  any  decree  to  impede  its  action,  or  to*  prevent  tto 
free  circulation  of  its  fluids. 

For  in-door  wpar,  it  were  better  that  the  clothing  should  be  w 


light  that  sonde  degree  of  active  exerdae  ahall  be  neceasary  to  keep' 
warm,  os  natural  warmth,*  induced  by  exercise  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
Bystem,  while  ai'tíficial  warmtb,  eapecially  íf  of  a  high  grade,  b  a 
direct  and  active  aedative  to  the  phyaical  powerfu 

C.  H.  ChEXVuMDi  M.  D. 
Waterbuby»  Vt.  Nov.  1852. 


Hf^Hliffal  MpjftfttiiML 


Prop.  Reübkn — My  Dear  Sir: — I  have,  as  you  know,  now  spent 
bnt  two  wceks  in  this  city  ;  bnt,  during  this  short  time,  I  have  form- 
ed  an  interesting  acquaintance  witb  a  considerable  number  of  EcIeC' 
tic  PhysicianSf  and  other  friends  of  our  practíce,  resident  here  and 
in  diñerent  sections  of  the  State.  I  see  plaioJy,  that  a  good  amount 
of  orotesslónal  talent  is  scattered  abroad.  Some,  it  is  trne,  needs  a 
littfe  more  cultivation,  and  a  good  deal  more  would  injure  none  of 
it ;  but  I  am  happ^  to  belíeve,  that  onr  practitioners  generally  are 
not  inferior,  in  attamments,  to  their  Allopathic  neighbors,  and  are  far 
more  successful. 

I  rejoice  with  you,  in  the  present  prospecta  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege  in  this  city.  Onr  class,  though  not  so  large  as  we  had  hoped 
for,  yet  certainly  embraces  some  fine  specimens  of  talent,  and  of 
talent  adapted  to  the  bnsiness  of  the  Physician.  Few  things  give 
me  more  satisfaction,  than  to  see  medical  stodents  enthusiastic,  as 
many  in  this  class  seem  to  be,  to  become  thoronghly  acquainted  with 
the  principies  of  medical  science, 

I  appreciate  the  labors  of  those  who  have  struffgled,  for  a  few 
years  past,  to  get  the  right  kínd  of  a  College  into  flourishing  exist- 
ence  in  some  central  location  in  this  State  ;  and  I  now  most  cordi- 
ally  lend  them  my  sympathies  and  aid.  At  Worcester,  Mass.»  I  have 
toiled  hárd,  for  seven  years  past, — ^some  pqrtíon  of  thíe  time,  aloHMt 
single-handed  ;  but  now  I  am  seetng  a  deiightful  reward  for  my  self- 
denying  efforts.  When  yon  shall  revisit  that  citv  in  the  s{>nng  of 
1858,  for  the  parpóse  of  giving  there  a  course  of  medical  instnic- 
tion,  you  will  find  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  College  to  be  far 
more  ampie,  than  tbey  were  at  the  time  of  your  graduation,  in  1849. 
The  Worcester  Medical  Instituto  has  now  a  oompetent  amount  of 
Anatomical  and  Chemical  Apparatas,  and  an  edifico  not  equalled  bj 
any  of  the  Allopathic  Colleges  in  New  En^and ;  and  all  tbia,  to  a 
considerable  extent, — tboogh,  as  vett  not  wboUy — ^paid  for  by  the 
munificence  of  noblerspirited  fríenos.. 

.  Why  $h$Hld  aot^wny  mm  not  the  same,  or  even  greatér  succesa 
attend  the  effi>rts  to  rear,.  in  this  cit^,  a  Medical  College  of  the  li%6* 
est  order  t  The  men  of  the  ^'  Empire  State ''  are  repoted  to  have 
tbe  bump  of  gO'oJieaíUUiíoenfiH  largely  de veloped»  Like  the  immor- 
tal Carey t  wboae  iQotto  in  a  religjous  enterpriae»  was,  ^  expect  great 
things,-^ttempt  gteat  ^  things.'  let  the  Tmstees  and  Faculty  of  the 
College  at  Syracuae»  now  pnt  Uieir  ünitéd  energíes  to  the  work;  and 
then  cali  on  their  medíeal  brethreo  tbroughout  the  State  to  anstaio 
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them.  I  cannot  doabt,  that  sympathking  spirits  will  riso  up  from 
every  quarter  ;  and  that  a  vigorons  co-operatioD  will,  at  once,  be 
manifest.  '  Surelj,  man]^  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heatof  the 
day,  in  resisting,  under  disadvantageous  circumstanoes,  AUoMthic 
and  every  other  foim  of  quackery,  will  not  fidl  to  render  suca  aid 
as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  give,  to  the  present  candidates  for  the 
profeBsiony  faciUties  for  a  medical  training,  fiur  superior  to  what  they 
themeelves  have  enjoyed, 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  centrality  and  other  adyao- 
tages  of  Syracuse,  render  it  the  most  desirable  location  for  a  Medical 
C^ege  01  our  order,  intended  to  receive  a  general  patrona^  from 
the  State.  I  trust,  too,  that,  in  the  men  who  are  now  promment  ío 
carrying  forward  the  enterprise,  the  friends  are  ready  to  repose  the 
conndence  necessary  to  auccess.  From  what  I  have  witnessed  of 
the  progress  of  medical  truth  in  New  England  and  its  tendency  to 
harmonize  conflicting  views  and  interests,  and  from  what  I  have  feeo 
of  the  manifest  tendency  towards  the  same  result  in  this  State,  I  am 
already  of  the  opinión,  that  two  or  three  years  of  sácrificingtoiI,oQ 
the  part  of  those  on  whom  the  snppo^t  of  the  Colleffe  now  imme 
diately  rests,  will  issne  in  giving  it  a  character  by  which  it  will  be 
commended  to  the  unyielding  sympathies  of  the  profession,  aod  may 
receive  a  Uberal  endowment  from  such  as  have  the  pecuniary  meaos 
of  doing  much  good.  Yours,  truly, 

Straousb,  Noy.  15,  1852.  Cályik  Nbwtoh. 


•^^^^^^M^>^f^ 


Gooi  Indioatiuns^-Sclscticisia  ia  Xéntoeky. 

Dr.  D.  J.  G.,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  writes  as  follows  : 

^<  Our  cause  is  upward  and  onward.  This  sectioa  of  oor  State 
has  been  very  sicUiy  this  year.  The  Cholera,  Dysentery  and  bter- 
mittent  Fevers,  have  prerailed  to  a  considerable  extent  Our  rae- 
cess  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera  will  compare  fayorably  with  Chol- 
era statistics  at  other  points.  We  yisited  and  adminiatered  to  fifty* 
nine  cases,  and  of  that  number  loat  but  two*  The  AUopathists  1^ 
about  twenty-fiye  per  cent.  The  Homceopathists  about  twelve  aod 
a  half,  and  our  loas  was  a  fraction  onder  four  per  cent  In  Djien- 
tery  we  have  lost  no  cases  as  yet,  and  I  have  treated  near  seyeoty. 
In  this  disease  the  oíd  hnnkers  loóse  about  one-fifth." 

Dr.  Wm.  W.  D.  of  París,  Ky.,  writes  : 

^'Flease  send  me  yonr  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medidne  :  I  wiah  to 
obtam  a.correct  knowledffe  of  the  Edectie  or  Reform  Practice.  I 
have  been  educated,  and  nave  practiced  several  years  as  an  AllopAtk 
but  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  superíority  of  your  systenu  1 
therefore  intend  to  investígate,  qualifjr,  and  boldly  avow  mj^áí  »  I 
an  Eclectic  Physician  as  s6<m  as  practicable." 
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A  Woii  &om\he  Wett 


The  following,  from  a  Physician  who  wrltes  from  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
Í8  a  good  sample  of  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  namerous  letters  sent  us 
from  our  subácribers  in  various  parta  of  the  countrj: 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  form  and  character  of  yoar 
Journal,  and  more  particularly  by  its  useful  and  interesting  contenta, 
it  beinff  an  able  ana  faithfal  advócate  and  defence  for  the  dissemina- 
tion  orthe  tme  principies  of  Eclecticism,  sending  to  almost  every 
grade  of  aociety  the  moet  needfal  and  much  wanted  Information-— 
a  right  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  the  more  interesting  to  me  for 
this  reason:  eyery  number  comes  clothed  with  more  and  more  of 
the  most  valuable  part,  (in  all  Medical  JournalBy)  practícal  informa" 
thn^  such  as  is  needed  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  as  well  ás  general 
reading  matter,  for  which  part,  almost  every  Physician  has  a  strong 
avidity,  as  well  as  for  its  spirit  of  liberality  and  pro^ression,  arriving 
at  truthy  bv  the  indaction  of  facts,  constitnting,  as  it  does,  the  basis 
of  a  new  lüf  edical  Philosophy.  And  I  find  its  principies  are  making 
qpmething  of  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  long 
looked  on  the  oíd  bunker  exclusivism,  as  their  strong  hold  and  only 
hope  of  safety.  in  sickness,  creating  a  feeling  of  consideration  and 
inteiest  with  the  liberal  and  scientinc  among  the  medical  commmii- 
ty  of  the  West 

I  have  a  few  cases  under  medical  treatment,  that  mi^ht  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal,  which  I  will  m  a  short  time 
give  to  you  for  publication,  if  you  deem  them  worth  a  place  in  your 
valuable  Publication.  Please  tell  me  whether  the  Yellow  Jessamine 
is  for  sale  by  yon,  or  friend  Hadlev,  and  the  cost  per  pound.  I  am 
nearly  out  of  this  article,  and  wouid  not  do  without  it  by  any  means; 
also  the  cost  of  the  extract  of  Yaw  Weed,  and  the  best  means  of 
transportation.^  Yours,  &c.,  wm.  h.  m. 


Thoraoie  Diseases. 


MsssBS  EorroBs  : — ^It  may  be  of  some  ii^terest  to  your  profession* 
al  rvaders  particularly,  to  know  that  I  design  to  issue,  early  in  May, 
1853,  a  work  on  Thoracic  Diseases,  including  their  Patholoffy,  their 
Diagnosis,  and  their  Treatment  In  order  that  the  physical,  as  well 
as  the  ratipnal  and  constitutional  signa  of  these  diseases  may  be 
thoToij)9;1iTy  understood,  I  shall  illustrate  fully  the  principies  of  ans- 
cultatton,  percussion,  and  their  kindred  means  of  detecting  patho* 
locical  conditions, 

The  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  shortly  go  to  the  press.  It 
18  the  first  of  a  8^(i^t  which  I  am  about  to  pobiish,  and  will  be  fol» 
lowed  by  others  ón  Abdominal,  Pelvic,  Cervical,  Cranial  and  Gen* 
enl  Diseases.  It  will  cin^ñtce  from  fiOQ  to  m»  páges;  wfll  bedeat- 
ly  bpund  in  leathar,  and  will  be  pul n^  tS^per  eopjr*  "•  '*'  ■'-'  "•/  '-  - 

llie  work,  in  connectioñ,  espeeially  with  those  by  which  it  is  to  be 
followed,  will  iupply  a  want  tti&t  has  long  been  felt  to  exist,  among 


* 

Eclectic  pracutíoners;  and  already,  lam  happy  to  aay,  have  leferal 
hundred  copies  been  ordered. 

PbysicianBi  in*  this  State,  deairous  of  obtaÍDmg  it,  «hall  have  it 
fient  to  them,  by  mail  or  expresa,  firee  of  expense,  as  soon  aa  iaanedi 
on  condítion  of  their  forwarding  to  me,  by  mail,  at  Woroeater,  Masa^ 
the  nioney,  according  to  the  nuiober  of  copies  wanted,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  March  next  Two  oonsiderationa  induce  roe  to  make 
Ibis  oíTer.  The  outlay.  even  of  any  edition,  must  necessarily  be 
eonsiderable  ;  and,  by  the  amount  of  eucouragement  given,  I  ahall 
decide  what  nuinber  óf  copies  to  ¡asae. 

Syracube,  Nov.  18,  1652»  Calvin  Newtoit. 


SELECTIONS. 


PlaoMita  PrsBvia.  (Fvisintatiim  4f  the  Plaaenta») 

BY  GEO.  BBNNBTT,  B8Q.,   |i.  B.  a  8^  Eng. 

Duríng  the  practice  of  my  profession  in  Sydney  New  South Walea, 
fince  1836,  and  having  auring  tbat  períod  an  extensive  roidwifery 
practice,  I  have  only  met  with  nve  cases  of  placenta  prtievia ;  in  the 
whole  of  these  cases  I  invariably  detachod  tne  placenta  previous  to 
the  delivery  of  the  child,  considering  it  conduced  to  the  safety  of  the 
mother  by  removing  the  more  urgent  aod  dangerous  symptoms.  In 
the  whole  of  the  cases,  the  patient  recovered  without  any  nnpleasant 

S^mptom  ;  bnt  the  children  were  still-born,  excepting  in  the  last  caae, 
le  sabject  of  this  commnnication.    In  the  whole  of  the  cases,  the  pre* 
sentation  was  natural. 

The  obiection  made  by  my  medieal  coUeaguea  was,  that  by  auch 
a  mode  of  proceedhig,  it  afibrded  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
chUd ;  but  the  great  racility  it  afibrded  of  arresting  the  more  urgent 
aymptoms,  andplacing  the  mother  in  comparatíve  aafety,  overniledy 
in  my  opinión*  tne  objectioh ;  for  those  members  of  the  profession  wbo 
have  witnessed  the  alarmins  átate  of  the  patient  when  calied  to  a  ¿ 
case  of  l^is  deacríption,  wilT  recollect  that  the  first  thought  wbich 
anaea  in-tinír  aasiuLis^  by  what  immediate  remedy  can  the  life  of  the 
mollier  be  aanNll  aoulaf  convaa  by  acaeatipgthe  hgmonrhy  •■ 
npidly  aa  posible,  the  latter  object  ia  attaioecL    l*litt  caae  I  now  6n^^ 
before  the  profession  proves,  howe ver,  that  by  odopting^  tiift  primarj 
detachment  of  the  dacenta,  and  offecting  an  immediate  and  rapkl  4^ 
Hvery,  the  lile  of  tne  child  may  alao  be  yreaerved  ;  for  in  this  caá»  k 
eonsider,  the  child  being  small  ao4  the  delivery  eñectoA  with  unusoal 
•  •—      "      —  ^" -^tbeüfeoftheinfaiil        " 


Oñ  the  SOlh  of  May,  1861,  abone  nina  ^.ic,  my  unmediMiri 
aaca  waateqaealediBaa  urgent  caaobbywia^llatiao  wilfc  Iké  ^'Viti^ 
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ihe  messenger  si ating  that  his  wife  was  dying  from  ñoodíng ;  but  no 
labor  had  yet  come  on.  On  my  ar rival,  I  found  the  patient  (Mrs.  B., 
aged  twenty-séven,)  lying  paie  and  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  and  scarce- 
ly  perceptible,  but  perfectly  sensible  ;  the  uterino  contractions  were 
very  feeble.  For  ilie  last  week  it  appears  she  had  been  snbject  to 
occasional  floodíngs,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  any 
alarm,  until  this  morning,  when  with  sligbt  uterine  pains,  the  hemor- 
rhage  became  so  profuse  as  to  alarm  the  patient  and  her  friends,  and 
induce  them  to  send  for  their  medical  attendstnt  On  bis  arrivali 
seeing  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he  requested  me  to  be  called  in  con- 
sultation,  and  I  was  immediately  sent  for.  On  examination,  I  íbund 
the  vagina  full  of  coagula  of  blood,  and  could  just  feel  the  edge  of 
the  os  uteri  a  little  open,  but  soft  and  dilatable  ;  and  I  thought  1  felt 
something  Hke  the  placental  mass  near  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri,  but 
it  was  too  high  to  enable  me  to  determine  positively.  Considering 
the  case,  from  the  symptoms,  to  be  a  case  of  placenta  praevia,  and 
at  all  events  the  state  of  the  patient  requiring  immediate  delivery, 
we  explained  to  the  woman  and  her  friends  t\e  urgent  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  delivery  to  save  her  life.  Their 
consent  was  readily  obtained  ;  and  after  administering  stimulants,  I 
proceeded  to  deliver  her  immediately.  On  passing  the  hand  up  the 
vagina,  and  reachíng  the  os  uteri,  I  found  the  placental  mass  ly^^g 
over  it,  and  firmly  attached  over  the  inner  portion  of  the  left  side» 
occupying  half  the  portion  of  the  os  uteri.  I  proceeded  to  detach 
the  placenta,  which  being  completed,  and  the  os  uteri  being  perfectr 
ly  dilatable,  as  I  expected  from  the  previous  hemorrhage,  I  rup- 
tured  the  membranes,  found  the  presentation  natural,  grasped  the 
legs,  and  brongfrt  them  both  into  the  vagina,  and  assisted  also  by 
slight  uterine  enbrts,  the  child  was  soon,  expelled.  Observing  signa 
of  vitah'ty  in  the  infant  by  a  few  convulsive  gasps,  I  placed  it,  still 
attached  to  the  placental  mass,  into  wárm  water,  and  proeeeded  to 
resuBcitate  it  by  the  usual  means,  and  succeeded,  aíler  the  interval 
of  a  few  minutes,  it  making  in  cry  vi^orously.  The  mother  during 
the  day  remaining  week  and  exhaústea,  but  by  the  administration  of 
quinine  and  ammonia,  aided  by  light  nourishment  at  intervals,  on 
the  following  day  I  had  the  gratifícation  of  seeing  her  cheerful  and 
fltronger,  with  her  livins  infant  in  her  arms.  She  gradually  recoy- 
ered  her  strength,  and  oy  the  termination  of  her  month  was  in  ex« 
cellent  health  and  strength,  and  nurses  her  infant  well.  The  child 
preved  strong  and  healthy,  and  remains  so  to  this  day.  The  child 
was  a  female,  and  the  mother  had  previously  had  two  children. 
Sydney,  Féb.  18, 1852. 

On  my  relating  this  case,  a  few  davs  since,  to  my  friend  William 
Bland,  Ésq.»  one  of  our  oldest  and  ablest  practitioners  in  the  colony. 
he  furñished  me  with  the  following  result  of  his  experience,  which  I 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  request  him  to  convey  in  hit 
own  wordS|  in  consequence  of  which  he  sent  me  the  following  letter: 

Stdnby,  Feb.  18,  1853. 
2£y  Ihar  Bennett^ — ^In  oases  of  placenta  prasvia  my  practice,  for 
upwarda  of  twenty-five  years,  has  oeen  as  foUovt  :-^Without  thd 
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least  violence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  least  possible  delav, 
(that  is,  as  soon  as  the  dilation  or  dilatability  of  the  os  uteri  wouíd 
permit,)  to  sepárate  and  extract  the  placenta— a  handbasia  of  warm 
water  about  98  deg.,  haring  in  the  meantime  been  prepared  imme* 
diateij  to  receive  it  By  the  first  part  of  tfais  measure  the  safetj 
of  the  mother  was  secnred  ;  by  the  latter  part  of  it  the  child.  The 
following  were,  with  me,  the  grounds  of  the  above  prompt  and  de- 
cisive  interference  : — Ist.  The  imminent  danger  of  the  case,  which, 
jf  any  thing  could  b»  doQ.et  brooked  no  delay.  Sed.  The  conviction 
that  the  complete,  early,  cmd  rapid,  though  cautious  and  gentle,  sep- 
aration  of  the  placenta  from  the  utenis,  was  the  readiest  and  most 
certain  means  of  allowing  the  placental  vessels  of  the  nterus  to  con- 
trae!*, and  of  thuB  at  once  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  while,  in  fur« 
iherance  of  the  same  object,  by  the  extraction  of  the  bulky  mass  of 
the  placenta,  with  the  consequent  complete  evacaation  of  the  waters, 
the  utmost  attainable  contraction  of  th^  uterns  itself  could  as  prompt- 
ly  as  poBsible  be  ensared  ;  while,  again,  by  the  immediate  ímmer- 
sion  of  the  placenta  on  its  extraction  in  the  tepid  bath  prepared  for 
íty  the  circulation  between  the  fcetal  portion  oí  the  placenta  aod  the 
foetus  woold  bo  prometed  and  ensured  durinff  an  ampie  period  of 
time  for  the  completíon  (whether  by  art  or  otherwise,  and  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  medicine  as  the  case  might  reqnire)  of  the  deliv- 
ery  of  a  living  child. 

I  will  only  add,  that  whether  the  above  theory  be  correct  or  not, 
the  resnlt  of  it  in  practice  has  far  exceeded  my  most  sanguina  ex« 
peotations. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Bennett,  yours  most  sincerely, 

[London  Laneet.]  Wuuliaji  ¿lanow 
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OHAFTKR  L 

Of  the  duiies  qf  Phyaicic^ns  to  iheir  Patienta^  and  of  tke  obUgaÜonB 

Of  P(Mmts  to  iheir  Ph¡/$iciand. 

ARTICLI  L 

Dulies  of  Phy8ician$  to  iheir  PatimUB. 

A  phyÉícian  shonld  not  only  be  eyer  ready  to  obey  tíie  calis  of  the 
sick^but  his  mind  ought  also  to  be  imbned  with  the  ^p^eatnoss  of  his 
mission,  and  the  responsibility  he  habitnally  incurs  m  it»  dischai^pe. 
Those  obligations  are  the  more  deep  and  enduríng,  because  there  ia 
no  tribunáTother  than  his  own  oonscience  to  adjucL^  penaities  for 
carelessness  or  neglect  Physicians  shouM,  therefore,  minister  to 
the  eriok  With  due  impresmons  of  the  importanoe  of  their  office  ;  re- 
flecting  that  the  case,  the  health  aad  the  Uves  of  thoee  committed  to 
iheir  charge,  depend  on  their  skill,  atlentíoa  ánd  fidelity.  They 
ihouM  fitndy,  also,  m  tíieir  deportment,  bo  to  nnite  tendemm»  ^rm 
JümméM,  and  condosoensim  wim  ouihoriHf^  as  to  mtpBre  th*  minds  of 
thotr  patieAts  vkh  gralittide,  respect  and  confidence. 

2,  Mrery  cafe  cosBOMtled  to  tno  charM  of  a  phyñeíaii  shoold  be 
tveated  mik  attoBtkmi  iteadiods^  and  Mumantly.    Roa^onaUía  in- 
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du^ence  should  be  granted  to  tbe  mental  imbecility  and  caprices  of 
the  sick.  Secrecy  and  delicacy,  when  required  bj  peculiar  circum- 
ataaceSy  tbould  be  atrictly  obierved  ;  and  the  familiar  and  confiden- 
táal  intercoarse  to  which  physicians  are  admitted  in  their  professional 
yisitSy  should  be  nsed  with  discretion,  and  with  the  inost  Bcrupulous 
regard  to  fidelity  and  honor,  Th^  obligation  of  Becrecy  extends  be- 
yond  the  period  of  professional  services ;  none  of  the  privacics  of 
personal  and  domestic  Ufe,  no  infirmity  of  disposition  or  ñaw  of  char* 
acter  observad  darine  proíesaíonal  attendance,  should  ever  be  dirulg- 
ed  by  faim  except  wnen  he  is  imperatively  required  to  do  so.  The 
foree  and  necessity  of  thís  obligation  are  indeed  so  great,  that  pro- 
fessional meo  havOy  under  certain  circumstances,  been  protected  ia 
tkeir  observanee  of  secrecy  b^  oourts  of  justice. 

8.  Frequent  visita  to  the  sick  are  in  general  requisite,  since  they 
enable  the  physician  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
disease,  to  meet  promptly  every  chance  which  mav  occor,  and  also 
tend  to  preserve  the  coofidence  of  the  patient  But  unnecessary 
visits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  give  useless  anxiety  to  the  paiient, 
tend  to  diminish  the  autkority  of  the  physician,  and  render  him  hable 
to  be  Buapected  of  interested  motives, 

4.  A  physician  should  not  be  forward  to  make  gloomy  pro^osti- 
cationsí  Decause  they  savour  of  impiricism,  by  magnifyir^  the  impor- 
tance  of  his  services  in  the  treatment  or  cure  of  the  disease.  But 
he  should  not  fail,  on  prooer  occasions,  to  give  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient  timely  notice  of  aanger  when  It  really  occurs ;  and  even  to 
the  patient  himself,  if  absolutely  necessary.  This  office,  however, 
18  wo  peouliarly  alarming  when  exercised  by  him,  that  it  ought  to  be 
declined  whenever  it  can  be  assigned  to  any  other  person  of  sufficient 
judgment  and  deticacy.  For,  the  physician  should  be  the  minister 
of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  sick ;  tíiat,  by  such  cordials  to  the  droop- 
ing  spirit,  he  may  smooth  tbe  bed  of  death,  revive  expiring  life,  and 
oooateract  the  dep^ssing  influence  of  those  maladies  which  often 
dislurb  the  tranquility  of  the  most  resigned  in  their  last  moments. 
The  Ufe  of  a  sick  person  can  be  shortened  not  only  by  the  acts,  but 
also  bv  the  words  or  the  manner  of  a  physician.  Jt  is  therefore  a 
aacred  duty  to  guard  himself  carefully  in  this  respect,  and  to  avoid 
all  things  whicn  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  patient  and  to 
depress  bis  spirits. 

5.  A  physician  ouffht  not  to  abandon  a  patient  becaiíse  the  case  is 
deemed  incarable  ;  &r  his  attendance  may  continué  to  be  highiy  use- 
ful  to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the  relativos  around  him,  even 
in  the  last  period  of  a  fatal  malady,  b^  alleviating  pain  and  other 
symptoms,  and  by  soothing  mental  anguish.  To  decEne  attendance, 
under  snch  circumstances,  would  be  sacrifícin^  to  fanciful  delicacy 
and  mistaken  liberality,  that  moral  duty,  which  is  independen t  of, 
and  far  superior  to  all  pecuniary  consideration. 

6.  Consultations  shoald  be  prometed  in  difficult  or  protracted  cases, 
fii  they  give  rise  to  confidence^  energy,  and  more  enlarged  views  in 
practice. 

7.  The  opportunity  which  a  physician  not  unfrequently  enjoya  of 
promoting  and  streDgtheniog  the  good  resolutions  oí  his  patlents,  sof- 
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fering  under  the  consequences  of  various  conduct,  ought  never  ió 
be  ncglected.  His  councils,  or  even  remonet ranees,  vrill  give  satis- 
faction,  not  oflence,  if  they  be  proffered  with  políteresa,  and  evince  a 
genuino  love  of  virtue,  accompanied  by  a  sincere  interest  in  the  vfeV 
fare  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

ARTIÜLE  IL 

Oiligations  of  JPatients  to  íheir  Phyxicians. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession,  upen  whom  ia  enjoined 
the  performance  of  so  many  important  and  arduous  duties  towards 
the  community,  and  who  are  required  to  make  so  many  sacríficea  of 
comfort,  ease,  and  health,  for  the  wel&re  of  those  who  avail  tbem- 
selves  of  their  services,  certainly  ha  ve  a  right  to  expect  and  require, 
that  their  patients  should  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  duties  which 
they  owe  to  their  medical  attendants. 

2.  The  first  duty  of  a  patient  is,  to  select  as  bis  medical  adyiser 
one  who  has  received  a  regular  [thoroush]  professional  edncatíon.  In 
no  trade  or  occupation,  do  manKind  rely  on  the  skiH  of  an  untaught 
artist;  and  in  medicine,  confessedly  the  mo6t  difiicult  and  intricateof 
the  Sciences,  the  worldoughtnottosupposetbatknowledgeis  intuitive. 

3.  Patients  should  prefer  a  physician  whose  habits  of  life  are  re« 
guiar,  and  who  is  not  dcvoled  to  company,  pleasure,  or  to  any  pur- 
suit  incompatable  with  his  professional  obligations.  A  patient,  should 
also,  confide  the  care  of  himself  and  family,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
one  physician,  for  a  medical  man  who  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  peculiaritics  of  constitution,  habits  and  predispositions,  of  those 
he  attends,  is  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  his  treatment,  than  one 
who  does  not  possess  that  knowledge. 

A  patient  who  has  thus  selected  his  physician,  should  always  ap- 
ply  for  advice  in  what  may  appear  to  him  trivial  cases,  for  the  most 
fatal  results  often  supervene  on  the  slightcst  accidenta.  It  is  of  still 
more  importancc  that  he  should  apply  for  assisti^nce  in  the  forming 
stage  of  violent  diseases  :  it  is  to  a  neglect  of  this  precept  that  med- 
icine owcs  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  imperfection  with  which  it 
has  been  reproached. 

4.  Patients  should  faithfully  and  nnreservedly  communicate  to 
their  physician  the  supposed  cause  of  their  disease.  This  is  the 
more  important,  as  many  diseases  of  a  mental  orimn  simúlate  those 
depending  on  externa!  causes,  and  yet  are  only  to  be  cured  by  mínis» 
tering  to  the  mind  diseased.  A  patient  should  never  be  afraid  of 
thus  making  his  physician  his  friend  and  adviser ;  he  should  always 
bcar  in  mina  that  a  medical  man  is  under  the  strongest  obligations  of 
secrecy.  Even  the  female  sex  should  never  allow  feelings  of  shame 
or  delicacy  to  prevent  their  disclosing  the  seat,  symptoms,  and  canses 
of  complaints  peculiar  to  them.  However  commendable  a  modest 
reserve  may  be  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  its  strict  observ- 
anee  in  medicine  is  often  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences^ 
and  a  patient  may  sink  under  a  painful  and  loathsonie  discase,  which 
might  nave  been  readily  prevented  had  timely  intimation  bccn  given 
to  the  physician. 
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5.  A  patient.shoald  never  weary  his  physician  with  a  tedious  de- 
tall of  events  or  malt^rs  not  appertaíning  to  his  disease.  Even  as 
relates  to  his  abtual  sycnptoms,  he  will  convey  much  more  real  in- 
formation  by  gíving  olear  answers  to  interrogatories,  than  by  the 
most  minute  account  of  his  own  framing.  Neither  should  he  obtrude 
upon  his  physician  the  detail^yof  his  business  ñor  the  history  of  his 
family  concerns. 

6.  The  obedience  of  a  patíent  to  the  prescríptions  of  a  physician 
ahould  be  prompt  and  implicit.  He  should  never  permit  his  own 
crude  opinions  as  to  their  fitness,  to  influence  their  attention  to  them. 
A  faiiure  in  one  particular  may  render  an  otherwise  judicious  treat- 
ment  dangerous,  and  even  fatal.  This  remark  is  equally  applicable 
to  diet,  drink,  and  exercise.  As  patients  become  convalcscent,  they 
are  very  apt  to  suppose  that  the  rules  preseribed  for  them  may  be 
disregardod  and  the  consequence,  but  too  often,  is  a  relapse.  Pa- 
tients should  never  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  take  any 
medicine  whatever,  that  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  self- 
constituted  doctor  and  doctresses,  who  are  so  frequently  met  vrith, 
and  who  pretend  to  possess  infallible  remedies  for  the  cure  of  every 
disease.  However  simple  some  of  their  prescríptions  may  appear 
to  be«  it  often  happens  that  they  are  produclive  of  much  mischief, 
and  in  all  cases  they  are  injurlous,  by  contravening  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment  adopted  by  the  physician. 

8.  A  patient  should,  if  póssible,  avoid  even  Xhe/iiendly  visita  ofa 
physician  who  is  not  attending  him — and  when  he  does  receive 
them,  he  should  never  converse  on  the  subject  of  his  disease,  as  an 
observation  may  be  made,  without  any  intention  of  interference, 
which  may  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  conrse  he  is  pursning,  and 
induce  him  to  neglect  the  directions  preseribed  to  him.  A  patient 
should  never  send  for  a  consulting  physician  without  the  express 
consent  of  his  own  medical  attendant.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  physicians  should  act  in  concert ;  for,  alihough  their  modes  of 
treatment  majr  be  attendod  with  equal  success  whcn  employed  singly, 
yet  conjointly  they  are  very  likely  to  be  productive  of  disastrous  results. 

8.  Whcn  a  patient  wishes  to  dismiss  his  physician,  justice  and  com- 
mon  courtesy  require  that  he  should  declare  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

9.  Patients  should  always,  when  practicable,  send  for  their  physi- 
cian in  the  morning,  before  his  usual  hour  of  going  out ;  for,  by  be- 
ingearly  fware  of  the  visits  he  has  to  pay  during  the  day,  the  phy- 
sician is  able  to  apportion  his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  an 
interference  of  engagements.  Patients  should  also  avoid  calling  on 
their  medical  advlserunnecessarily  during  the  hoursdevoted  to  meáis 
or  sleep.  They  should  always  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  visits 
of  their  physician,  as  the  detention  of  a  few  minutes  is  often  of  se- 
rious  inconvenience  to  him. 

10.  A  patient  should  after  his  recovery,  entertain  a  jnst  andendu-» 
ñngsense  of  the  valué  of  the  services  rendered  him  by  his  physi- 
cian ;  for  those  are  of  such  a  character,  that  no  mere  pecuniary  ac- 
knowledgment  can  repay  or  cancel  them. 

\To  he  corUinued^ 
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Tbe  Effeets  of  (Sofhixig  on  Cntaneonfl  Izfaalatíoa. 

BT  HAYES   KYD,   ESQ.,  M.R.C^S.,  L.8.A. 


The  relative  effeets  of  woollen  and  water-proof  clothingy  with  reí* 
erence  to  cutaneons  exhalation,  are  weli  illustrated  in  the  foUowing 
manner: — 

Let  a  person  in  bed  be  covered  with  sufficient  blankets  to  promote 
perspiration,  and  let  these  be  covered  by  a  mackintosh,  or  other  im- 
pervious  fabric.  In  the  morning,  the  blankets  will  be  found  dry,  but 
the  mackintosh  will  be  as  damp  upon  its  under  sarface  as  if  it  had 
been  immer^ed  in  water. 

In  thís  case,  the  dryness  of  the  blankets  proves  that  the  perspira- 
ble  fluid  has  not  been  retained  by  them  ;  and  conversely  it  is  appa- 
rent  that,  having  passed  throngh  their  médium,  it  would  have  eecaped 
into  the  surrounding  air  in  an  insensible  or  volatile  form,  hm  meeU 
ing  with  an  ímpervious  texture,  it  could  pass  no  further,  and  became 
therefore,  conoensed  from  the  form  of  an  insensible  and  mviaible 
Tapor  into  that  of  palpable  humidity. 

If  this  should  occur  dnring  sleep,  when  the  powefs  of  the  body 
are  passive,  the  circulation  siow,  and  the  secretions  retardcd,  tf /or* 
tiori^  it  must  take  place  more  forcibly  and  conspicuously  when  the 
circulation  is  roused  by  active  exertion. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  deduction  is  inevitable  that  the  habitual  use 
of  an  Ímpervious  covering  is  injurious.  Its  effect  must  be  to  place 
the  body  in  a  constant  vapor  bath,  in  which  the  insensible  or  healthy 
perspiration  is  constantly  becoming  condensed  into  the  form  of  ha- 
midity,  and  being  prevented  from  passing  off  in  its  elastic  and  in- 
visible  form,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  the  perspiration  is  thuí 
constantly  checked  ;  and  I  have  no  aoubt  that  this  eSect  would  be 
fonnd  to  be  medicalíy  illustrated  by  the  production  of  herpetic  and 
other  papular  eruptions,  which  derive  their  origin  from  checked  se- 
cretion  from  the  surface. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  consider  the  relative  effeets  of  these  two 
classes  of  clothing  under  the  influence  of  extemal  moisture,  such  as 
a  heavy  shower  oí  rain,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  conditions  will  be- 
come  reversed,  and  we  must  regard  the  subject  from  another  point  of 
view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  physical  propérty  wbich 
renders  cloth  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  the  perspirable  fluid — 
viz.,  its  porosity — will  render  it  a  powerful  absorbent  of  extemal 
moisture. 

It  is  true  that  cloth  may  be  woven  so  cióse  as  to  resist  the  con- 
tact  of  water  for  a  long  lime,  but  this  very  faculty  must  impair  its 
propérty  of  transmitting  evaporation  from  the  surlacc  of  the  body 
— in  fact,  its  power  of  resisteuce  to  external  moisture  must  be  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  its  perraeability  by  the  perspirable  fluid. 

We  are,  thcn,  to  consider  two  persons  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
shower  of  rain  of  similar  forcé,  during  an  equal  period  of  time, — 
the  one  clothed  with  an  ordinary  clotn  coat,  the  other  with  an  im- 
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pervious  covering.  The  coat  of  the  first,  if  exposed  Bnfficiently  long 
to  such  an  agencj,  will  have  imbibed  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture,  perhaps  eyen  to  saturation  ;  wbiist  that  of  the  latter 
will  have  resisted  all  external  impressions.  The  result  will  be,  that 
whilst  the  one  is  "  wet  throi^gh,"  the  other  will  be  dry. 

It  maj  be  said,  however,  that  the  wearer  of  the  Mackintosh,  al- 

though  apparently  dry,  has  been  subjected  to  a  vapor-bath  of  his 

own  condensed  steam  ;  and  that,  although  his  coat  is  not  wet  ezter- 

nally,  it  is  damp  internall y,  from  this  same  intercepted  and  condensed 

vapor.    This  would  unaoabtedly  be  the  state  of   things  under  a 

close-fittine  waterproof  coat,  in  which  the  perspiration  is,  as  it  were, 

hermeticalTy  sealed  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  soon  80 

cloth  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  its  pores  become  fílled  up  ; 

thcrefore  it  is  no  longer  a  porous  substance,  and  therefore  no  longer 

permeable  by  the  insensible  perspiration ;  and  common  experience 

proves  that  the  effect  of  an  ordinary  great-coat,  worn  during  walking 

exercise,  and  especially  in  wet  weather,  is  to  créate  a  vast  amount  of 

perspiration,  which,  practically,  does  not  escape  through  so  imper- 

fect  a   conductor  of  caloric  as  cloth.     (Jnder  these  circumstances, 

condensation  must  occur — the  insensible  perspiration  being  rendered 

sensible — ^and  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  closer  contact  with 

the  aurface  of  the  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  the  waterproof  garment  was 
made,  as  it  nsually  is,  very  light  in  substance,  it  would  not  have  so 
ffreat  a  tendency  to  promote  perspiration  by  generating  artificial 
heat ;  and  therefore  its  negativo  efiect  would  be  absolutely  to  super- 
sede  excessive  perspiration, 

The  relativo  subsequént  condition  of  the  two  persons,  however, 
will  be  £Teatly  in  favor  of  the  wearer  of  the  impervious  garment, 
who  will  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  from  damp  clothing,  and  will 
have  thus  superseded  the  necessity  for  the  drying  process,  to  which 
the  wearer  of  the  cloth  coat  must  be  subjected.  This  process  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  evaporation  ;  and  if  the  coat  is  still  wom, 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of  animal  heat,  which 
will  be  rendered  latent  or  insensible  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapor, 
— this  sudden  abstraction  of  vital  warmth  giving  rise  to  what  is  com- 
monly  called  a  ^'  cold "  or  a  ''  chül,"  and  being  fire^uently  foUowed 
by  rheumatic  affections  ;  and  oven  when  the  coat  is  removed,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  saturation  can  have  gone  on  to  any  considerable 
extent  without  imparting  moisture  to  the  under-clothing. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  conditions  stated, 
that  the  waterproof  covering  is  preferable  ín  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
The  latter  may  be  so  formed  as  Completely  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  the  access  of  rain  (as  regards  the  upper  part  of  the  body,)  and 
yet  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  body, — ^thus  admit- 
ting  of  free  evaporation,  and  so  obviating  the  injurious  effects  of 
condensed  cutaneous  exhalation. — London  ZanceL 


sos       ON  GROWTH  IN  RI^LATION  TO  THE  DIBEA8EB  IN  CHIIDREIT. 

On  Gfarowtli  in  Eelation  to  tbe  Biseaies  in  Caúldrea. 


BY   M.    B0C7CHUT. 


1.  Ivfluences  of  Diseases  on  the  Growth. — In  congjdering  this  sub- 
ject,  we  must  iiot  mistake  apparent  for  real  increase  or  arrest  of 
growlh.     After  great  fatigue,  ihe  height  of  young  people  bccomes 
aiminished,  to  be  reacquired  afler  repose.    A  young  man  of  five  feet 
nine  inches,  after  spending  a  nighl  at  a  ball,  measured  only  five  feet 
seven  inches,  but  recovered  the  two  inches  after  twenty-four  hours' 
rest.    The  conscripts  who  are  only  just  above  the  legal  height  often 
manage  to  escape  selection  by  undergoing  violent  exertion  of  all 
kinds  on  the  eve  of  exaraination.     Ñor  must  we  mistake  apparent 
increase  for  r^al.     A  child  is  measured  when  he  falls  ill,  ana  then 
again  when  be  gets  up,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  and  he  is  found  to 
have  gained  three  centiraetres.*    Next  day,  however,  these  are  re- 
duced  to  one,  which  is  his  actual  increase,  the  other  two  being  only 
the  apparent  increase,  which  Mr.  Bouchut  attributcs  to  the  tumefac- 
tion  of  the  intevertebral  and  inter-articular  cartilages,  induced  by 
prolonged  recumbent  posture.    The  only  disease  which  really  arrests 
growth  in  children  is  rickets.    In  twenty  boys,  from  one  to  two 
years  of  age,  sufiering  from  it,  the  height  was  fonnd  to  be  more  than 
six  centimetres  below  the  proper  mean  of  the  age;  and  in  twelve 
girls,  nearly  seven  centimetres  below  it ;  and  in  thirteen  children  be- 
tween  two  and  three  years  of  age,  the  mean  was  found  four  centime- 
tres below  tbe  normal  one. .   By  the  side  of  rickets  shonld  be  placed 
the  influence  of  diet  ill  suited  to  childhood,  which,  without  gívíng 
rise  to  an  actual  rickety  condition  of  the  bones,  interferes  with  the 
general  nutrition,  and  may  impede  the  growth.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  diseases  whicti  increase  the  growth ;  and  it  resulte 
from  M .  Bouchut's  observations,  that  in  eclampsia,  and  in  various 
acute  and  inflammatory  afiections,  an  increase  of  from  one  to  three 
centimetres  takes  place.    This  is,  however,  only  apparent ;  for,  un* 
der  the  influence  of  fatigue,  gamcs,  &c.,  one  or  two  centimetres  of 
the  increase  are  lost,  reducing  the  real  growth  to  cne-third  of  the 
apparent. 

2.  Injluence  of  Growth  as  a  Cause  of  Disease, — Many  ill  coDse- 
quences  have  been  attributed  by  various  authors  to  an  excessive  ra- 
pidity  of  growth.  Such  children  are  tbin,  and  their  muscles  are 
naccid  and  void  of  power ;  their  joints  are  often  painful,  and  their 
sphincters  relaxed.  The  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is 
retarded,  and  the  cbild  too  long  retains  a  liking  for  amusements  be- 
low its  age.  In  some  cases,  febrile  action  would  seem  to  be  due 
to  this  precocious  growth.  One  general  circumstance  is  observable 
in  all  cases,  viz  :  a  weakness  of  the  muscular  system,  and  especially 
that  of  the  lower  extremities,  where  it  may  go  on  to  complete  para- 
plegía.  All  children  grow  much  during  acute  diseases  ;  and  who- 
ever  has  observed  them  during  convalescence,  must  have  remarked 
their  weak,  pncertain,  and  tottering  steps — very  unlike  what  is  ob- 

*  A  Centimetre  is  obont  one^third  of  an  inch. — Soa 
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served  in  the  adalt  under  similar  circumstances.  This  condition 
continúes  for  a  long  period  ;  and  the  debillty  which  at  first  is  mani- 
fested  in  all  parts,  persistsin  the  niuscles  of  the  lower  extremities 
long  after  it  has  disappeared  from  those  of  the  upper. 

In  respect  to  the  hygienic  and  thotrapeutic  treatmcnt,  when  a  child 
does  not  grow,  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  hereditary 
circumstances,  suppose  that  rickets  exists,  or  is  commencing,  and 
should  cbange  the  régimen  and  mode  of  life.  We  should  ihsist  upon 
the  exclusive  use  of  milk  diet  in  its  various  forms,  suppress  the  use 
of  meat,  vegetables,  or  wine,  and  6end  the  rhild  to  the  country. — 
If  the  affection  is  distinctlj  présent,  we  should  resort  to  sait  water 
baths,  and  cod  liver  oil.  When,  on  the  contrary,  growth  is  too 
rapid,  we  must  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk  and  light  diet,  and  en- 
deavor  to  habitúate  the  stomach  to  a  strongly  animalized  régimen. 
Cold  affusions  should  be  daily  had  recourse  to,  as  should,  in  sum- 
mer,  cold  bathing.  Riding  and  walking  are  very  nccessary,  and 
these  exercises  are  the  more  important,  as  we  know  that  exertion  in- 
duces a  temporary  decrease  in  the  vertebral  column.  Frolonged 
exertion  while  carrying  a  weight  is  very  useful.  These  children 
should  sieep  on  haír  mattresses,  and  only  remain  in  bed  long  enough 
to  recruit  their  strength — seven  hours  usuaily  sufiicing  for  this  pur- 
pose.  General  gymnastic  exercises  are  in  these  cases  of  great  utility, 
increasing  the  bulk  and  tonicity  of  the  muscles,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  resist  the  extensión  of  the  bones  they  cover^ — L  Union 
Medícale, 


■^^^^^^^S^k^^^^ 


Canterization  of  the  Lobe  of  the  Ear,  a  Cure  for  Chronic  Rhemnatism. 

It  has  already  been  reported  through  the  medical  press  of  this 
country,  that  cauterizalion  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  an  instantaneous 
cure  for  sciatica;  but  we  can  now  go  one  stepfarther,  forit  appears 
from  the  following  facts,  reported  by  a  French  physician — M.  Hen- 
ry — that  he  was  induced  to  try  the  same  means,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment  with  succesa,  for  the  relief  of  chronic  rheunialism.  A  man, 
whose  age  is  not  given,  had  sufFered  for  five  years  with  this  disease 
inhis  right  arm;  tKe  pains  were  deep-sealed,  and  almost  insupporta- 
ble.  M.  Henry  had  resorted  to  all  the  remedies  recommended  in 
such  cases,  but  without  success.  Says  M.  H.,  when  I  proposed  to 
burn  or  cauterize  a  certain  spot  on  his  ear,  he  laughed  at  me.  He, 
however,  consented;  and  great  was  his  astonishment,  when,  at  the 
endof  four  days,  the  pains  in  the  arm  entirely  ceased  1  This  cure, 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  was  reported  over  the  country,  and  in  a  íew 
days  afterwards  Micheí  Boda  of  M  *  *  *  applied  to  me,  and  request- 
ed  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  a  rheumatism  in  the  left 
arnc.  He  was  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  and  with  a  success 
equallyjprompt  and  decisivo.  With  these  facts  before  us,  continúes 
M.  H.,  1  ask  how  are  these  cures  effected  1  Here  he  proceeds  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  great  sympalheiic  ncrve,  which  arises  from 
the  superior  cervical  ganglíon,  he  remarks,  behind  the  ear,  and  after 
having  traversed  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  then  becomes 
confounded  with  the  sacral  pair,  whence  proceod  the  ncrves  of  the 
inferior  extremities. — N.  O.  Med^  Jour. 
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On  fhe  Bedprocal  Influenoe  of  Aonte  Büeaies  and  Kenitraation. 


BY  M.    HBRABD. 


M.  Herard  terminates  a  rec«Dt  memoir  with  the  foUowing  con- 
clusions  : — 1.  All  acute  diseases  exert  a  pretty  similar  eflfect  oo  men- 
struation.  2.  This  ínñuence  varíes  accordingly  as  the  díaease  be- 
comes  developed  during  a  menstrual  epoch,  or  doiing  azi  intervaL 
3.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  menses  are  nsuallj  suppressed  com- 
plctely  or  incompletely,  when  they  may  reappear  after  some  hours 
or  days,  though  usually  in  diminished  quantity.  The  patients  regard 
the  suppression  as  being  the  cause  of  the  iebríle  disease,  althongh 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  even  in  the  case  of  acute  febrile  diseaae 
becoming  manifested  after  suppression,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  chill  that  has  produced  this.  4.  When  an  acute  fe- 
brile disease  is  developed  in  the  intervai,  if  the  next  epoch  is  near 
at  hand,  so  that  the  fe  ver  continúes  to  it,  the  menstmation  is  favoi^ 
ed  by  the  increased  hemorrhagic  congestión  of  the  nterus  and  ovar 
ríes.  5.  Th^  menses  are  usually  absent  or  notably  diminished  i» 
quantity,  at  the  perioda  which  occur  during  the  decline  of  a  disease, 
or  in  convalescence.  This  seeondary  amenorrhcea,  though  acmé* 
times  persistent,  usually  only  continúes  for  from  one  to  three  months. 
6.  The  menstrual  eruption  in  nowise  predisposes  to  disease.  7. 
Menstruation  exerts  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  issue  of  acute 
febrile  añections.  The  progress  and  terminations  of  these  are  the 
same,  whether  the  dischar^e  appears  or  not,  whether  it  is  increased 
or  diminished  in  quantity,  is  eariier  or  later  in  appearance,  or  wheth- 
er this  takes  place  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  aflfection.  8.  In 
treating  acute  febrile  affectious,  it  is  thé  condition  of  the  disease  that 
must  en^age  our  attentíon  ;  for  it  is  rare  that  any  special  therapeo- 
tical  indication  is  derívable  from  the  state  of  the  menses  ;  and  we 
xnust  act  absolutely  in  the  same  way  if  the  menses  are  on  the  point 
of  appearing,  or  are  expected,  as  if  they  were  not  so.  9.  Bioodlet- 
ting  does  not,  in  general,  prevent  their  appearance  or  continiiance. 
10.  The  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  by  the  developmeotof 
an  acute  febrile  disease,  or  amenorrboea  consecutivo  to  sucb  disease, 
does  not,  in  general,  cali  for  any  special  treatment, — JO  Union  Medi- 
cóle.— SoutJusm  Med.  and  SurgA  JoumaL 
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Acetie  Acid  as  an  application  to  Primary  Yenereal  Cbaacrei. 

Some  French  Surgeons,  and  among  the  number  MM.  Ricord  and 
Henrotay,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  virtues  of  acetie  acid  as  a  lo- 
cal application  to  vertereal  ulcers  in  the  primary  stage.  The  former 
of  these  believes  that  acetie  acid  neutralizes  the  venereal  poison, 
and  thus  obvíales  all  danger  of  seeondary  or  constitutional  symp- 
toms.  It  may  be  applied  as  any  other  caustíc,  and  repeated  as  fre* 
quently  as  the  condition  of  the  chancres  may  require.  Undor  its 
application  the  ulcer  speedily  assumes  a  healthy  aspect  and  prompt- 
ly  cicatrizes. — N.  O.  Med»  Jour. 
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Proftadonal  AphoriiBUk 

The  taleated  edilor  of  L  Union  Medícale^  M.  Latour,  lately  gave 
a  few  extremely  oppoeite  and  arnuBÍng  professional  aphorisms  in  one 
of  his  c\evQT  feuiüetons.    We  shall  just  extract  a  few  : — 

1.  Life  is  short,  the  making  of  a  practico  difficult,  and  profession- 
al brotherhood  deceptive.  2.  A  man's  practico  may  be  compared  to 
a  field  on  which  tacl  acts  as  manure.  3.  A  medical  practico  may  be 
likened  to  a  flannel  waistcoat — ^neither  can  be  left  one  moment  witb- 
out  risk.  4.  The  practitioner  who  is  often  absent  runs  the  same  dan- 
ger  as  a  lover,  for  both  may  find  themselves  supplanted  on  their  re» 
tum.  5.  Take  great  care  of  your  first  patients,  ye  beginners !  for 
these  are  the  seed  from  which  your  practico  is  lo  spring.  6.  Whea 
a  medical  man  wants  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  patient,  he  need  but 
send  in  his  bilí.  7.  The  practitioner  who  expects  his  reward  from 
the  gratitude  of  his  patients,  may  be  likened  to  the  conntryman  who 
waited,  in  order  to  cross  the  river,  nntil  the  waters  had  done  flow- 
ing.  8.  To  ask  an  exorbitant  fee  always  redounds  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  profession,  A  wealthy  patient,  who  was  asked  an  enormons 
8um  by  a  surgeon,  after  an  operation,  ánswered,  "Yon  ought  to  have 
said  at  first,  *  Your  money  or  your  life.' "  9.  When  the  blind  cre- 
dulitv  of  the  public  in  medical  matters  is  considered,  one  docs  not 
wonder  that  there  are  so  many  quacks  and  imposters,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  are  still  so  many  upright  medical  men.  10. 
Consnltations  are  either  very  useful  or  dangerous,  just  as  ihe  usual 
medical  attendant  knows  how  to  manage.  It  is  foolish  to  have  re- 
course  to  them  too  often,  but  still  more  foolish  to  reject  them  alto- 
gether.  Don't  wait  until  the  friends  of  the  palient  ask  for  a  consul- 
tatíon  ;  but  don't  talk  of  a  consultation,  if  you  think  that  the  issue 
will  be  favorable.  11.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  come  out  of  a  con- 
sultation without  being  a  litlle  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  pa- 
tient  and  his  friends, — the  more  so  as  there  are  physicians  and  sur- 
geons  who,  with  the  utmost  urbanity,  throw  out  perfidiously  conccal- 
ed  hints,  which  the  practitioner  should  immcdiatcly  take  up,  and 
boldly  insist  upon  a  clear  statement.  12.  A  consultation  is  very 
often  a  sort  of  note-of-hand,  drawn  by  the  usual  attendant  upon  the 
patienty  for  the  benefít  of  the  physician  called  in  to  give  his  opinión. 


^>^^^»^t^l^t0^^l^ 


On  the  Treatment  of  Epistaxis.    (Bleeding  from  ihe  Hose.) 


BY   M.  REVEILLE*FARI8E. 


M.  Reveille-Parise  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  a  simple  means  of  arresting  epistaxis  when  severo. 
Jt  lugging  is  not  the  simple  operation  it  hasbeen  described  ;  it  is  very 
tedious,  and  often  excites  vomiting  or  sneezing,  which  aggravales  the 
bleeding.  Moreover,  we  may  not  have  any  appropriate  instrument 
at  hand. 

He  has  found  three  means  of  great  utility: — 1.  Alcohol  applied 
upon  dossils  of  charpie,  (lint)  is  a  most  energenic  styptic.  It  causes  a 
strong  or  evcn  a  temporary  painful  sensalion,  and  often  speedily 
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checks  the  b!eeding.  The  essential  point  Í8,  before  passing  in  the 
alcohol,  to  dry  the  nostril  well  by  blowing  the  nose,  and  by  charpie. 
2.  Equal  parts  of  powdered  gum  and  alum  may  bé  blown  into  the 
nares,  and  dossiis  rolled  in  the  mixture  then  applied,-a  magma,  whieh 
arrests  the  haemorrhage,  being  speedily  formed.  Before  removtng 
the  dossíls,  they  require  to  be  well  moistened  with  tepid  water  when 
the  bleeding  has  quite  ceased. — 3.  The  best  of  all  means  Í8,  however, 
the  application  of  carded  cotton-wool ;  and  it  is  surprísing  that  sur- 
geons  have  hitherto  made  so  little  use  of  this  hsemostatic  agent — 
After  the  nostril  is  well  dried,  dossiis  of  puré  clean  cotton  should  be 
passed  in,  until  it  is  filled.  They  must  not  be  too  tightly  rolled,  or 
the  blood  cannot  penétrate  the  interstices, — ñor  too  loosely,  or  it  will 
do  80  too  easily,  and  the  haemorrhage  will  continué. — BulleUn  de 
Therapeutique. 

[Other  correspondents  of  the  same  journal  speak  also  of  the  great 
utility  of  closing  the  alse  nasi  with  the  ñngers,  either  ae  tbe  soJe  or 
adjuvatory  treatment ;  also  of  the  compression  of  the  carotíd  on  the 
BÍde  as  that  on  which  the  bleeding  occurs.] 


~^^«^h^%^%/%^%^i«- 


On  ihe  Continuance  of  Laetation  dunng  the  Frogrea  of 


BT  DB.   ROSER. 


Dr.  Roser  states  that  the  results  of  his  observation  duríng  thirty- 
one  years,  have  quite  convinced  him,  that  the  routine  practice  of 
desiring  mothers  to  discontinué  suckling,  when  they  become  thesub- 
jects  of  serious  disease,  is  erroneous,  the  ill-cfiects  of  the  milk  lípon 
the  infant  having  been  rediculously  exaggerated.  He  has  already 
callcd  the  attention  of  tbe.profession  to  this  mattcr,  in  an  essay  on 
typhui,  published  ten  years  since,  and  all  subsequent  experiencc  has 
only  confírmed  him  in  his  views.  He  objects  to  the  ccssation  of 
suckling  for  any  other  cause  than  local  inflammation  of  the  breast, 
the  result  of  which  it  may  prevent,  and  the  cessation  of  the  secrc- 
tion,  which,  however,  is  often  dae  to  the  neglect  in  contiuuing 
to  apply  the  child :  and  he  cites  cases  in  which  the  continuance  oí 
the  child  to  the  breast  in  apparently  hopeless  afTections,  was  attend- 
ed  by  the  best  results.  He  remarks  upon  the  inconsistency  in  ar- 
resting  a  secretion  which  is  so  powerful  an  agent  in  abstracting  the 
protien-compound  from  the  blood,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  excit> 
ing  other  excretions,  and  applying  antiphlogistics,  we  endeavor  to 
diminish  the  fibrinous  and  albuminous  elements  of  the  fluid.  The 
effect  of  suppressing  pathological  secretions  in  causing  or  aggravat- 
ing  disease  is  admitted,  and  yet  we  snppress  a  normal  one,  which  is 
exerting  an  important  derivative  action  on  existing  disease,  and  has 
establisned  the  habit,  on  the  part  of  the  system,  of  requiring  such  a 
drain.  In  the  various  epidcmics  of  typbus  witnessed  by  Dr.  Roser, 
he  has  found  the  continuance  of  suckling,  while  the  milk  remains,  of 
great  service  in  the  prcvention  of  bronchitis  ánd  pneumonía,  which 
are  the  usual  causes  of  death  ;  and  in  inflammatory  diseases,  he  re* 
commends  the  practice  even  when  collapse  has  occurred.    £ven 
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Vfhen  a  woman  is  suckiiog  much  beyond  her  time,  the  child  should 
not  be  taken  from  her  during  an  attack  of  inflammatioD. 

Dr.  Roser  strongly  objects  to  the  advice  so  commonly  given  to 
women  sufferinff  from,  or  threatened  by,  tubercular  disease^  to  ab- 
Btain  from  suckTing.  He  recards  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  preserva- 
tives,  as  also  a  means  of  prolonging  life  when  cavities  are  formed  ; 
and  he  states  that  he  is  in  possession  of  many  cases  justifying  this 
opinión.  Suckiing,  too,  pursued  within  normal  limits,  (which  vary 
in  difFerent  women,  but  average  nine  months),  is  always  advanta- 
geous  in  puré  neuroses,  including  hysteria  itself.  ín  the  same  way 
is  the  numerous  class  of  affections  benefited,  dependent  on  a  stasis  of 
the  blood,  and  marked  by  chronic  inflaramatory  action,  and  the  gen- 
eration  of  adventitious  productions. — Frorep'a  Tagsberichte» 


.M^^^f^f^^^^^^^^ 


Chloride  of  Sodinm  (Common  Salt)  in  Intennittent  Feyer. 


•  

Several  of  our  "  Exchanges  "  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  the  chloride 
of  Bodium  in  the  cnre  of  intermittent  fever;  but  the  most  elabórate 
and  carefully  prepared  paper  on  this  subject  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Lattemore,  and  may  be  found  in  a  late  numbcr  of  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  In  this  essay  Dr.  L.  details  the 
method  pursued  by  M.Piorry — his  extreme  tact  in  detecting  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  spiecn — his  success  in  reducing  this  organ  by  the  use  of 
chloride  of  soda.  Most  of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever  met  with 
in  the  Parisian  Hospitals  are  of  long  standing  and  imported  from 
Algiers,  says  Dr.  L.,  and  they  are  always  accompanied  with  enlarg- 
ed  spieens  and  difficult  to  cure.  ''  We  witnessed,"  says  this  wríter, 
"  many  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Piorry,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  fever  yielded  to  salt  quite  as  readily  as  to  the  salta  of 
quinia."  M.  Piorry^s  method  of  administering  the  chloride  of  soda 
is,  to  give  half  an  ounce  in  a  cup  of  thin  soup  during  the  apyrexia 
(intermission)  and  fasting.  It  generally  agrees  with  the  stomach  ; 
rarely  purges  or  vomits.  Three  doses  usually  suíñces  to  eíTect  a 
cure. 

It  seems  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  cases  attended  with  ^n- 
largement  of  the  spleen,  which  is  readily  diminished  in  size,  after 
the  fírst  dose  of  the  salt  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  From  all  we 
can  glean  on  this  subject,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  chloride  of  soda 
will  cause  a  rednction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  spleen,  particularly 
if  the  hypertrophy  of  this  organ  be  the  result  of  exposure  to  mala- 
Tial  influences.  We  consume,  perhaps,  two  ounces  of  salt  daily  at 
dinner,  and  althongh  we  have  been  exposed  for  years  to  the  so-call- 
ed  malarial  influcnces,  yet  we  have  never  suffered  fiom  an  attack  of 
intermittent  feverl  L^t  the  profession  investigate  this  subject  and 
make  known  the  resulta. — 2f.  O.  Med,  Jour. 


^»tf»*»*»tf»^»^»>» 


FiasüRcs  op  THE  NippLE. — With  a  cameVs  hair  pencil  cover  the 
whole  extent  aa  well  aa  the  edgea  of  tlie  fiasurea  with  a  layer  of 
thick  mucilafi^e  of  gum  accacia,  to  which  is  added  from  one  or  two 
gramme»  of  íiquid  aub-acetate  of  lead  to  the  ounce  of  mucilage, — 
Northern  LanceL 
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Onihe  IiiflvanceoftiiePa«rperalSttte<mÍliftDiinlioiLof; 


BT  M.   OENDRIN. 


In  referring  to  a  case  of  rheumatism  in  a  pregnant  woman,  M. 
Gendrin  observed  that  the  eíBcacy  of  anv  treatment  adopted  would 
üot  be  complete  until  some  weeks  after  delívery.  It  is  a  rule  with* 
out  exception,  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  vital  functions  character- 
istic  of  the  puerperal  state,  impresses  a  more  tedious  character  upon 
the  diseases  which  oceur  during  pregnancy  or  immediately  after  de- 
lívery. In  women  who  have  undergone  the  most  favorable  delívery» 
and  m  whom  the  puerperal  state  has  been  unattended  by  any  seríoua 
symptom,  there  are  observable,  at  first,  pallor  and  a  morbid  aspect 
of  the  skin,  erratic  sweats,  &c. — health,  in  fact,  as  yet  ill-establisned. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  seven  weeks  are  reqoired 
before  tbe  equilibrium  of  the  fanctions  becomes  re^stablÍBhed  ;  and 
of  course  a  much  longer  períod  is  necessary  íf  the  woman  has  been 
ill  during  pregnancy,  or  soon  after  delivery.  Whatever  treatment 
we  adopt,  intercurrent  diseases  will  be  prolonged  during  the  daratioa 
of  this  teraporary  physiological  condition.  Henee  we  mnat  not  be 
snrprísed  at  their  obstinacy,  ñor  seek  by  violent  remedies  to  obtaia 
a  termination  that  can  only  be  compassed  at  a  certain  epoch* — Bit. 
Jfed,  Ghir. 


^0*0^0*0^0*^)0^ 


On  DiSCHAROS  of  FLtiD  FROM  THB   NOPPLE  IN  InNOCETIT   TüMOBS 

OF  THE  Brea81\ — üy  M.  Richard. — ^M .  Richard  observes»  that  while 
in  cancerous  tumors»  which  in  their  growth  induce  atrophy  of  the 
mammory  gland,  no  discharee  firom  the  nipple  takes  place,  innoceot 
tumors,  as  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  glano,  or  cystic  growtha,  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  lesa  discharge  or  oozing»  the  fluid 
being  sometimes  syrupy  or  adhesivo,  aad  at  otbers  bloodT.  RepeaU 
ed  opportunities  of  observation  have  convinoed  him  tnat  this  is  a 
valuable  dii^ostic  and  prognostic  siga. — IUú.  Med.  CTUr. 


1^*0*0*0*0*0*0*0*0 


Very  Comforttno. — The  Apothecarv  : — Ii  is  a  positivo  pleaaure 
to  be  that  man's  patient ;  and  lor  me,  I  would  ratKer  die  of  his  re- 
medies than  recover  by  any  other  body's  medicine ;  fbr,  whatever 
mav  be  the  result,  tbís,  at  leaat,  is  certain-^A^  is  always  ¿»  arder^ 
and  íf  you  die  under  bis  treatment,  your  heira  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach  you  with.  All,  with  him,  is  wotmdem  artem. 
Eraste: — What  a  great  consolatíon  for  the  deceased  I 
The  Ápothecary : — ^Assuredly.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  die  in 
such  a  regular  manner.  Moreover,  he  is  not  a  man  to  make  a  loqg 
busíness  of  his  cases.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  ezpeditioua — yes,  ex- 
peditious.  He  likes  despatch  wh^e  his  patieats  are  conoemed;  and 
if  we  must  die,  he  does  bis  best  that  it  ihall  not  be  of  a  lingerióg  ill- 
ness. — M.  de  Pottrceaugnac 


^^m^m0t^^0i 


The  nuraber  of  deaths  in  MassachuaetU  in  1850  wiaa  16.(106,  oí 
whom  3,527  died  of  cooaumptioD,  2  of  drínking  cold  water,  196 
were  drowned,  1  executed,  3  kUled  by  lightoing»  and  46  conunitted 


suicide. 


EDITORIAL. 


A  Word  to  OuT  Kmd  Patrono 


ThÍ8  number  closes  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Eclectic  Journal  of 
Medicine.  We  aré  now  happy  to  say,  that  the  resulta  of  our  labor, 
spent  during  the  past  year,  to  dÍBseminate  the  choicest  medical  news, 
and  to  elévate  the  character,  and  improve  the  practico  of  Medicine, 
cheer  us  much.  We  ha  ve  labored  diligently  to  present  our  readera 
with  practical  reading,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  variety  and  amonnt, 
bj  any  similar  períodical  ín  tbe  country.  We  have  labored  to  make 
ampie  retums  to  our  subscribers,  for  the  DoUars,  and  the  many  good 
wishes  they  have  sent  ns.  And  how  have  we  succeeded  in  our  en- 
deavors  7  We  weuld  not  appear  egotistical,  but  must  say»  we  have 
the  testimony  of  scores  of  our  readers,  those  whosegood  sénse  and 
íntelligence  we  daré  not  question,  to  the  effect,  that,  the  Journal  ia 
more  profitable  than  any  other  of  which  they  can  avail  themselvea ; 
andy  that  it  should  have  in.the  íuturey  theiphearty  support.  There 
haabéen  no  lack  of  commendation.  The  8ize,the  appearance/and  the 
contenta  please  all  whose  opinión  we  have  received.  For  all  com- 
pliments  of  the  kind,  and  for  the  very  liberal  ^atronage  extended  us 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United  States  and  Canadá,  we  ex- 
press  again  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

It  is  now  fully  demonstrated  that  a  Journal  of  the  kind  may  be 
Buatained  at  one  dallar  a  year.  The  publication  of  the  íifth  volume 
^wül  be  commenced  with  increased  energy  and  zeal ;  and  our  read- 
ers  may  hope  for,  not  only  the  benefita  of  increased  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  Editora,  but  alao,  of  a  variety  of  encouragmenta 
which  have  never  before  atimulated  them.  Our  facilities  for  glean* 
faig  a  rich  harvest  of  medical  obaervation  añd  truth,  are  much  in* 
creaaed,  and  we  hope  to  embrace  in  the  coming  volume,  nearly  everjr 
thing  new  which  may  have  a  valuable  bearing  on  tbe  profesaion. 

Shall  we  stop  to  urge  oar  frienda  to  aecond  our  efibrta  \  We  trust 
&o  lengthy  appeal  ia  required.  Thoae  who  are  realy  fríendly  to  the 
ioteiMts  of  the  Journal,  will  fartoará  ihrir  svbscripiiona  vñikatU  de* 
¡a¡f.  Thoae  who  care  little  for  their  own  intelleptual  pri^reaa,  and 
the  triamph  of  liberal  medicine,  ahooU  not  hil  to  request  the  Jooi^ 
hJÚ  diacontinued,  after  having  aettled  arrearagea,  if  any  remain  diie. 
lUenda  let  na  hear  from  yoo  forthwith. 

After  January  lat»  let  remittances  be  dfarected  to  Dr,  Renben,  Sy« 
taoaee,  N.  Y.  u  o.  o. 
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Vew  York  State  Societies. 


The  fact  of  the  existence  among  us  in  New  York,  of  two  associa- 
tions,  eacfi  under  the  ñame  of  "  N.  Y.  State  Eclectic  Medical  Socie- 
ty,"  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  I  need  not  go  into  a 
statement  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  unusual  state  of  things. 
The  inquiry  might  be  one  of  some  interest,  but  hardly  one  of  profit. 

Evidentlj,  although  our  State  is  a  large  one,  and  a  gcographical 
división  might  thercfore  have  suggested  itself,  this  has  not  been  the 
basis  of  the  partition  for  some  time  existing  I  Physicians  traveliog 
opposite  ways  to  the  Oonventions,  have  met  and  passed  each  otheri 
like  persons  of  a  community  on  their  way  to  difierent  churches  ; 
and  yct  their  medical  faith  was  one ! 

Ñor  can  we  admit  tkat  a  true  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Medi- 
cine, or  of  reformatory  principies,  would  be  likely  to  créate  such  a 
división  as  the  past  few  years  have  here  witnessed. 

Neither  convenience  ñor  a  healthy  zeal  having  been  the  cause  of 
separation  among  us,  thcre  must  have  been  other  causes ;  and  we 
can  hardly  conceive  of  ^ny  other  motives  to  such  a  divorce  of  coa- 
frerea  and  co-Iaborcrs,  but  that  must  have  been  unfortunate,  and  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  didastrous  in  its  results. 

A  fundamental  mistake  was  made  among  us  at  the  first  State 
Medical  Societies  wero  organizcd  for  the  effect  they  could  have  in 
Bustaining  particular  Medical  CoHeges.  They  became  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  Colleges, — the  ecaffolding  about  the  edifice,  by  which 
alone  the  boildcrs  were  expected  to  carry  up  their  work. 

It  was  forgotten  that  Medical  Colleges, — those,  at  least,  in  a  liv* 
¡ng  condition,  and  deserving  to  live, — are  like  livivg  hodies  in  nature: 
their  sustaining  forcé,  if  anywhere,  is  within  themselves.  That 
forcé  consista  in  the  talento  ^^crgy^  an¿  integrity  of  a  Medical  Facol- 
ty.  And  such  a  forcé  will  produce  a  structure  by  evolution  from 
within,  and  necds  no  scaSblding  or  artificial  propping  from  withont 

The  trae  objects  of  State  Medical  Societies  are,  ^r»^,  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  members  of  a  profession,  by  which  may  be 
brought  abont  a  concert  of  action ;  secondhfj  the  elevation  of  tiie 
profession  by  means  of  the  advantagea  aíforded  for  ínterchango  of 
aentiments  and  l^nowledge,  and  especially  of  recent  discoyeríes ; 
thirdly^  the  advanceoient  of  the  general  interest,  by  the  adoption  of 
Buitable  rules  of  oonduot,  and  proper  plsios  for  future  action.  Lei 
íhese  he  the  solé  ohfecU  of  Medieal  JRefcrmert  in  thie  SUtf^^  and  ^m 
ehatt  kear  no  more  of  dimsüms  and  diseeneione. 

For  tke  presen!  year,  however,  it  seems  hardly  practicable  to 
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vinfté  tlie  é^^^ng  State'  SbctéfiéV.  llie  ttioTe  of  theÚ  ré^efctive ' 
meBÍjn¿kiit  cldñé  úi  hnnú*.  Thé^^'tnáy'^ót'etibpBb  to  unite  when 
tUex  ásféttíbfé;  lüáire  nof  tftkeii  upníy  jifén^o  díctate^  6V6n  if  that* 
y^té  po^ibleí.  I  havé  dared  tú  «táte  cehiiiá  ü&Wñf  hóweTer,  ré- 
specún^  the  ^  made  "  objecta,  and  the  trae  objects  of  these  higlily 
impolrtahl^meSifeai'bodieB;  and^iióthing  cah'atone  fot  the  impoliCy 
cf  tHeaé  thódgli^  if  tUéy^  ai^  itápoKtic,  but  the  éaVnestnesB  of  tbe 
cónvictlotis^they  spHñg  fróiri. 

The  Soóiety'  i;^hich  hád'ils'last'  níeeting  at  Rochester,  ádjoürnéd 
td  méet'In  that  city  on*  the'third  Wedfaesda^  of  January.  (the  19üí,) 
1853.  TÍile'Sbcie¿7  whicb  has  met  in  thís  city^  is  to  reasaembt^  here 
on  thé  4tlí  day  of'tlié  same  month. 

Ków  íf  thóse  Societies' choose,  thoy  may  adopt  «orne  oné  of  many 
plans  (hat  mi^ht  líe  proposed^  to  efiépt  a  hannomous  unioD  and  con- 
solida tion  of 'strength  fpr  tifM  next  succeediog  annoal  meetiDJji  and , 
the  futuro.  One  plan  may  be  suggeatedi  which  would  probably  meet 
the  case  as  well  as  any.  Let  the  two  SocSstíes  at  their  meéting,  ap* 
polnteách  a  ComrnStiee  of  three  or'xriore,  and  by  a  voté  etnpowéft 
these  committeés  to  confer  with  éách  other,  and  by  joint  action'to 
fix  the  time  and  place  oriiíeetíng  for  thé  néxt  annual,  or  scmi-annual 
conyention»  as  the  case  might  be.  There  would  probably  be  little 
difficulty  in  completiog  a  satísfactory  arrangonoiént. 

la  disdainfing  the  idea  that  a  State  Sodety  is  a  íñtré  appéndage 
to  a  MbdicarCoUege,  I  am  by  no  meahs  forgetful  that  the  latter  is 
directly'dependent  on  the  iqpproval  of  the  profession  for  Us  lappart 
and  success.  Bat  that'is  dtogether  ánpther  thing;  and  the  aeeded 
avpport'may  be  giVen  m«fre  eftotooily  in  cther  wáys¿ — In  «tudenti, 
and  ih  *^  material  aid,*  without  both,  of  which  such  schdoís  can- 
not  Uve*  I  am  aware  how  valuable  to  any 'such  ^nterpríse,  is  the  ] 
hearty  approbation  and  encouragbnient  of  phyaieiana.  And  if  the 
Coüeg»  dow  in  qpenvticm  in*  Syraiuae,  «hall  dcMnre  and  recélTV  tbe 
approVal  of^either  or  both  the  Societies,  w^  shall  rejoice  in  the  fact. 
But  while  we  shall  oe  interested  in  the  movements  of  these  Socie- 
ties,  and  shall  labof  with  them,  we  hope  ii  may  not  have*  to  be  paíd 
agaJA  in  New  York,  that  tbey  tnuat  be  hamesaed  to  CoUegea  or 
cliquea.  a. 


•^^0^0^0*m0*0*0^0m 


tté'^ubíJ'cktióñ'of  Ifhií Vork,' eitítíráíSri^  lie  ítóceedlngs.  ftepórt^  ' 

^.;  of  the  Artobiatiori  wbose'  nhnbé  li  béaVa,  wás  or&éred  by  a  vote. 

of  tJiat  body.    Relying  on  the  pnblic  spirit  of  the  Reformed 
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ñon»  and  on  the  interest  these  papen  woold  be  likely  to  poiew  ia 
their  estimatioB,  £ftA«ni8  Dábbow,  ma  enterprising  and  worthy 
Boobieller  and  Publishery  of  Rochester,  N»  Y.,  undertook  to  get  oat 
the  worky  sabstaotially  witboat  aid  from  the  Awociaüon,  and  «^  hii 
ownrisL 

Mr.  Darrow  hai  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  work  wbBt  it  Bhoiild 
be.  He  procured  at  great  expense,  paper  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
in  quantitj  Bnfficient  for  an  issne  oíone  ihouwindeopiu.  That  num- 
ber  Í8  now  printed*  He  paid  an  Editor  for  the  labor  of  ■cqperintend- 
ing  the  work  through  the  prese ;  and  this  was  performed  with  great 
care.  The  fonn  in  which  the  book  is  got  np  is  neat,  and  indeed, 
highiy  tastefuL  The  PnUisher  has  not  failed  in  his  praiseworthy 
endeavors  to  make  the  Yolome  every  way  creditable  to  the  Refbnn* 
ed  Profession,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  bronght  onL 

Many  friendly  notices  of  the  book  have  heea  receired.  Qf  theae 
we  have  room  only  for  the  few  which  follow : 

^  The  MosT  ABLB  DOOüMBST  ii9Uid/rom  ihe  JScleciic  Ptem.    It  is  weD  pmt- 

'<  Borne  of  the  Bcoorts  we  have  lookad  orer,  aad  find  fhem  of  sonsidenUe 
interest  That  oa  toe  oircolatioa  is  yexy  ñill  and  satísfactoiy:  The  Eckdío 
SchoGÜ  of  Medicine  seems  to  be  growing  in  popnlaritjr.'' — FarÜoMd  fhwi- 
$eripL 

^  The  Reporte  haré  a  sonndt  bnflíness-Ske  appearance»  are  nwmenm  ^ 
not  withoat  interest'' — BotUm  MkL  mmd  Surf.  Jcur. 

^The  tTpe»  the  paper,  the  press-work  aad  the  matter  together,  eondhaie  to 
make  a  volóme  of  170  pase^  which  refieds  mueh  cr$éU  on  the  enterpneúig 
Pubfisher,  and  adds  another  raloable  work  to  the  catalogoe  of  bis  pab&a- 
tions.  The  reporte  are  well-written,  and  farm  a  good  aMtract  of  the  priná* 
plM  of  the  Bclectie  branch  of  Pl^ádana" — BochuUr  Amrícan. 

^' Ito  contente  cleaily  pore  the  sctentifie  charaeter  of  the  ConreatioiL  The 
reporten  gire  os  some  idea  of  the  improvement  which  Ecléctica  haiw  made 
in  the  sdence  of  medicine,  and  the  marked  soperiority  of  th»  praetice  orer 
aU  othera  It  éhoold  be  read  by  aD  who  feel  an  mterest  in  Medical  iniproTe'' 
ment'*— JSMtoa  Jhmulie  Jtmr.  qf  M$d. 

^  The  Reporte  eñnee  moeh  talent  and  meareh,  espeeiaBy  so^  that  en  the 
ciroolatbn  of  the  Bkiod.  Altojrether  it  is  a  work  of  moeh  meiit ;  and  it  wiS 
no  doubt  be  eagerly  sooght  for  by  aD  who  are  intereated  in  Üie  progrese  of 
Selecticism.''— JSbroU  o/iSreo&A. 

So  ISu*!  the  enterpriio  preved  anspidoos.  A  fimited  number  of 
eopies  went  off  rapidly.  Bot  the  cdb  eoon  ceased ;  and  even  now 
mnch  the  krger  share  of  ¿he  issne  is  stUl  unsold.  ^  Brethren,  tbese 
things  onght  not  so  to  beP 

1.  6Vti<¿la&' akme  sbonld' pfompt  oa  te  anatsátt  a  generons  pob- 
Hsher.  It  hardly  comports  with  a  dne  sense  of  honor  towards  oor 
friendSi  to  leave  the  edition  as  dead  property  on  the  hands  of  oss 
man. 
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2.  Our principies  demand  snpport,  and  they  deserve  propagatiom 
In  no  way  can  we  with  a  tiifliog  siun  do  more  ienrice  lo  oar  cause,  > 
than  by  porchasing  and  introduoing  axnong  our  fríendoi  this  booL 
Everj  practítioner  ihould  have  ai  least  two  co|He8  of  it,— one  to  keep 
in  hia  Library,  and  one  to  lend.  Many  conTerts  may  be  made,  and 
those  of  weak  faith  strengthened  by  the  penasal  of  a  prodnction  aa 
creditable  to  Medical  Refonn  as  this.  Wbat  are  pbysicians  think- 
ii^  of  T,  Do  they  forget  at  once  all  jmblic  ^pirü^  and  all  proper 
views  of  iheir  own  intereets  ? 

3.  ITíe  jprecedent  is  lad^  if  the  first  Tolume  of  the  kind  in  onr 
aohool,  mnst  prove  a  fallare.  Iiet  it  not  be  so.  The  summer  of 
1858  should  present  os  with  the  second  of  the  seríes, — the  second 
Tolame  of  Transactions  of  our  National  Association, — but  it  will  be 
very  unlikely  to,  nnless  the  present  volume  finds  a  good  sale. 

Friends  of  a  radical  Reform  in  Medicine  I  Let  ns  take  hold  of 
this  business.  Let  us  redeem  our  honor,  not  only  among  ourselves, 
bnt  before  onr  Allopathic  opponents  and  the  worid  ;  for  these  are 
observing  ns,  and  will  estimate  us  according  to  the  position  we  as* 
snme  for  onrselves.  Our  Medical  CoUeges  are  backward  in  gíving 
circulatíon  to  the  work  in  hand.    They  can  do  very  mnch  in  aid  (^  it 

The  books  may  be  ordered  in  any  qnantitíes.  from  the  Publisher, 
Roche8ter>  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Ldndsay  d& 
Blakiston,  Philadelphia ;  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York ;  Ticknor  A 
Co.y  Boston,  and  from  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  price  is  reduced  to  thirty-seven  cents  per  copy,  at  whích  tema 
we  hope  none  of  our  friénds  will  consider  themselres  excusable  to 
remain  without  a  copy.  a. 


M*M 


Aaafanay  and  Siugery. 

Medical  Reformera  should  cultinite  a  more  intímate  acquaintance 
with  the  important  branches  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  Herein  it  ia 
that  the  mass  of  our  profession  fail,  more  than  on  any  other  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  Medical  Science.  This  fact  is  so  well  under- 
stood  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  try  to 
prove  the  assertion.  The  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  things  are 
obviously  very  numerous.  In  the  practíce  of  medicine,  our  pbysi- 
cians find  no  difficulty  in  gainingthe  ascendancy  over  their  oíd  school 
competitors;  but  when  a  case  of  Surgery  occurs,  where  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Anatomy  is  required,  how  mortifying  to  let  another, 
and  an  enemy,  bear  off  the  pahn.  This  should  not  be.  The  time 
waa,  when  we  had  no  colleges  in  the  refonn  ranks,  and  nó  fiu^ilities 
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for  theeleTatponxif  oor  bftAhvefi.    TharoUioboDl.iiistituiiong  woi^ 
-withhold  their  honor»  from  all  «Mpeet^sd'  o{  hevesy»    That  day  is 
nawpest.    The  marob:  of  improvement.  aildi  tbe  sprefld  of  liberal 
pnnoiples  have  provided  every  fiEKsility»  and  no  ot»  baa  any  kíad  of 
excnse  for  being  defioient  in  any  branohi  mdifepaiuable  .to  conatitiile 
him  a  whole  medical  man,  capable  of  petíorming.  every  doty  eon« 
nécted  with  his  eatire  medical  profbsBÍoa.      And  if  they  remain  in 
tbe  back-ground  they  will  remain  ao  only  from  tfae  lack  of  a  proper 
feeling.of  self-respect,  aad  for  want  of  suitable  personal  exertioDa- 
and  self-sacrifice,  such  as  many  of  their  brethren  have  abready  madci 
aod  who,  in  consoquence  thereof,  aré  now  reaping  the-  hononr  and 
emolument  aiways  consequeot  upou  becoming  well  qualifíed  for  a 
nseful  and  honorable  pursuit. 

The  Board.  of  Instmction  connected  with  this  Medical  College, 
feeling  that  .a  lacgei  nun^ber  of  psactitioners  would  gladly  embrace 
an  .opportonityito  oíaka  themsel ves  more  fully  acqnainted  with  Anat* 
omy  wd  Surgery^.bay^e  so  arrangedas  to  have.  all  tbe  Iectui»a  on 
Xhe^,  two  imp^rtant  .branchesi  ^yen  tbe  last,  balf  of  the  present 
tQrm-.  Thjs  wiUafioird'aín'esícellent  oiqportonity  for  tbem  to  oome 
and  spend  only  two  moatbS|,.  and,yet  eqjpy  tbe  benefit»  of  a  full 
conr^  on  jnst  tbe  branckes  whicb  they  ineed  most  *Nqw  do.ooUeC 
.theloss  of  a  little  time»  jsnd  so  irifling  aa  expense,  cut  yoa  off  from 
sQoh  jmpertant  and  easential  persooial  improveroent^  which  youifeel 
and :  frankly  «cknoiriedg&  y  en  need.  Let  us  beseecb  •  y  ou^  for  yoor 
own  bonoTi  and  thut  of)  thei cause,  .added  to*.  the.bigber  ol^oct  of  a 
moretextended  sphere  of  usefulness,  to  come  forward  >  and  embrace 
the  very  favorable  opportunUy  hefie.  aferded^  Many  have  already 
*  agreed  to  be  bere  at  the  animal  m«etÍQg..and  spend  the  balance  of  the 
term,  and  we  hope  that  tbe  number  who  have  already  signified  their 
laudable  intentíons,  will  be  greatly  increased.  We  respect&dl^  ask 
onr  friends  to  wñf e  ns  on  the  svl^t,  aad  let  us  kbMrthe  diy  whén 
we  may  expect their  arrivaL  Nothkig will  give nagreatar aatisfae* 
tion  than  snch  weléome  newSi  Come  on,  and'we.:w{il  sallyoo.  as 
fár  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  fiíílkfBl  bvethien4Mato  ¡doi       mmTL- 


^»^^<^^^' 


The  Kedical  CdUage  and  CSass. 

The^  CoQm>of  Leolmm  ^vin  progresa  in  iba.  Medical  College, 
at:Syracaiaí  ¡a*  well  atienda  and  íudgingrfrem  tbe  interaat  paaniftat- 
ed  by  the^Üass^  is  fiílly  egqal  ínivalaeito  any  4bat  haré  gone  before 
it,  in  tbe  ^tate.    Perh^p  wf  may^even  say .that,  iq  thia  resp ect,  the 
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law  ot  progresé  Sb^  as  it  fihoifld*  be,  stíD  maoíifiMted.  The  leetoréts 
'who  are  oü  the  gronnd  seem  to  devote nnsparing  pains  to  make  tbeir 
severa!  coarseff  the  most  iústructire  and  practiéal  pdssible ;  and  they 
havethe  satiifactíon  of  seeing  that  their  labdn  are  appreciated  by 
the  class  in  atteiidanee.  Certaidly  the  tone  of  ho  prerious  class  has 
ever  been  higher  than  that  of  the  present,  professionally,  socially,  or 
morally.  Its  members  afford  a  promise  of  individual  success,  and 
honor  to  our  medical  fratemity,  inviíiich  we  are  very  8ure  we  shall 
oiot  be  largély  diiappoiBted. 

The  ClaíBB  now  numbers  thirty  members,  in  íiall  attendance.  We 
had  hoped  it  nüght  be  flarger,  it  is  true.  Bat  there  were  causea  in 
fcyperation)  oCa  natare  whol^  extrinaic  and  íbreign  te  the  questioa 
^  the  trae  ouents  of  the  sdi^l,  which  Jiave  op^ated  to  prevent 
.ÚM  result  Th&uoípn  of  the  CoUeiges  in  this  State  was  not  accom- 
'plished  until  too  late  a  daj.  In  the^hange  and  uncertainty  that  re- 
.salted  íor  the  timei^  many  hesitated.  Some.  of  ^se  have  aínce  join- 
ted  US,  Qthera  willdo  so,  awi  the  hormonioua  operation  of  the  present 
icoqganitsation  dtariiig  the^coming  yewc^  wiU.put  all  donbts  to  rest,  and 
-«entre  the  intaveM  laiid  aupponfc  of  the  Gttate,  where  it  should  be,  in 
•Jkivor  of  um&niCOrcgpgmlifnk^  and  itrengtl^  as  meaos  to  the  übujmpb 
<f  easr-Prolession* 

The  energy  that  hm  •broughl  áboatso  much  aslias  been  ilone,  vnuu 

'NeT  be.i;vasted !    The  labor  «that  has  been  laid  oot  on  a  Ubeval  Coi- 

lege  óf  Medicine  in  this  'State,  mnst  not  be  iost  I    JPr§fudioe  nmdop- 

•pontiofihHve  been  doing  a  ftital  vrerk  for  medieal  pfogress  in  otir 

midst    We  have  all  been  kqoít  iatík  and  kept  down  by  Ihia  nnfortu- 

mate  spirit,  in  seienoe,  standing,— everything.    But  prejndiee  aüd 

opposition  wiU  eease  when  honest  and  eaniest  seal  for  the  common 

advancement,  takes  the  place  of  partyism  and  sectionaliam.    This 

result,  we  trust,  ia  now  being  secured. 

f  f  the  questicoi  of  lócality  is  raised,  -SyTaaQse  is  .ceHainly  as  far 
-to  the  east  in  our  State,  as  a  Refbrmed  CoUege  esa  be  made  to  suo- 
<^eed.  Albany  woald  suffer  from  the  proximity  of  Woroester ;  New 
!York,  from  that  of  Philadelphia,  And  aeither  New  York,  Albany, 
nor  Utiea  have,  for  soane  lime  past  preseated  tbemselves  as  centres 
lowards  wbidí  the  iaterests  or  inflnenoe  of  Medical  Beformera  have 
converged.  Jf  the  College,  hawever,'were  removed  to  the  westem 
.  part  of  the  State,  it  would  faU  to  accommodate  all  parta  ao  nearl/ 
eqnally  as  it  now  does. 

We  are  not  called  on  to  aay  anything  relativo  to  the  College  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,    But  it  is  now,  sabstantially,  a  new  achooL 
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And  we  ask  our,  friend»  throoghout  the  State  to  look  over  the  Ust  of 
namés  presented  in  oar  Faculty,  aod  say  whether  there  are  not  mea 
there  in  wbose  integrity,  abtlity,  zeal  and  efficiency,  they  can  have 
confidence.  We  feel  assured  there  are  ;  and  in  thís  assurancei  aid- 
ed  by  tbat  industry  wbicb  createa  tbe  saccess  it  aioiB  at^  we  rest  onr 
eanae.  b« 


'^l^0^0*^*0^0^0^0^ 


Votioes  of  Boobi 


MxMTAL  Alobimt.    A  TreaÜse  on  the  Mind,  Nenrom  Sratem,  Pbfdioltfgy. 
Hesmerifim  and  BiaeaaeB^  in  Twelve  Chaptera.    Bj  Brown  ^illianí^  M.  0.    Mew 
Tork:  Fowlera  A  Wella.  Pabliahen,  1853.    12  mo,  pp.  180.    (From  D.  M.  Dewiej.) 

This  is  another  work  upon  subjects,  which,  for  a  few  years  past, 
have  afibrded  fnQ  scope  for  tbose  particnlarly  fond  of  novelties  in 
mental  and  Bpiritnal  philosophy.  Those  whose  brains  ^'  secrete '' 
Bpeculations,  upon  sucb  subjects  as  ^*  The  Relation  of  Mind  to  Mal- 
ter/'  "  Tbe  different  Systems^  Stratas»  and  Elements  of  the  Natural 
and  Spiritual  World,"  "  The  Electro-Reactive  Trinity  of  the  Ner- 
V0U8  System,'*  "  The  Positive  Electro-Reactive  State,*'  "  Physical 
Trinity  of  the  Neryous  System,"  &a,  &c.,  may  find  the  work  wortk 
a  perusal.  Tbe  nature  of  electricity,  tbe  spiritual  world,  and  a  ra- 
riety  of  subjects  which  we  daré  scaroely  approacb,  are  handied  with 
great  familiarity.  Perhaps  the  autbor's  brain  is  a  fit  laboratory  for 
the  analysis  of  sucb;  if  so,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  ours  are  not,  and 
we  cannot  comprebend  the  forcé  of  mucb  of  bis  reasoning.  Sucb 
alcbemistic  ravings,  we  opine,  will  afford  more  of  tbe  ''filthy  lucre" 
to  tbe  pockets  of  tbe  publishers,  than  of  trutb  to  the  great  system  of 
psycbological  science,  wbicb  has  fairly  begun  to  uníbld  itpelf. 

Ov  TEBAtmarr  of  ülcsbs  on  tbb  Lio,  Wxtrovt  CovnirKMBüT,  wiUi  m  Ingaiir  in* 

T  Chao* 

/  in  the 
Sclectio  Medical  Instítate,  Cincinnatí»' Ohio,  dkc,  ác,  Cincisnati:  1853;  8  nao»  pp.  180. 
(From  the  American  Editor.) 

Though  uloers  upon  the  leg  are  among  tbe  noost  common,  and 
majiy  times  intractable  of  surgical  diseases,  bnt  few*  if  any  mono> 
graphs  upon  them,  possessing  merít,  have  roade  their  appearance.  It 
18  well  known  to  tbose  who  are  familiar  with  tbe  resnlts  of  remedial 
measures  peculiar  to  tbeEclectioSchool,  tbat  ulcere  upon  the  legare 
prominent  among  the  diseases  in  which  tbe  superiority  of  such  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated.  Tbat  tbose  departments  of  the  practioe 
wbicb  are  moat  advanced,  sbonld  be  the  best  represented  in  our  lita* 
rature,  is  reasonable.  And  we  can  now  say,  that  however  limitad 
Eclectic  Literature  is  upon  the  greater  share  of  medical  subjecti^ 
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practitioners  have  no  locger  reason  to  complain  of  dearth  in  the 
''  Oíd  Sore  Leg  *'  department  of  Surgery.  This  work  contains  quite 
all  that  may  be  Baid  of  the  character  and  pathology  of  ulcers  on  the 
leg,  and  embracei  a  conree  of  treatment  that  will  be  found  preemi- 
nently  succeisfaL  The  water  dressings  constítute  tbe  most  impor- 
tant  part  of  the  local  treatment  recommended,  and  are  nsed  without 
the  eyidenceof  empiricism  which  is  chargeable  to  much  of  the  ultra 
water  cure  practico.  Prof.  Newton's  notes  and  additiontp  though 
limited,  are  all  in  place,  and  make  the  work  one  of  interest  and  profit 
to  every  practitioner.  We  do  not  heútate  to  reconunend  all  of  our 
young  readers  to  purchaae  it  May  be  ordered  of  L.  C.  DoUey, 
Rochester.    Price  91, 50.  l.  a  n. 

IDioállaiir. 

Fámuem^b  Gxbman  OiNTicsNT,  floems  to  be  a  very  oorrect  i¡^  of 
the  great  clasa  of  Nostrums,  patented  and  anpatented  ;  at  least  ao 
we  judge  from  a  couplet  occurring  on  the  plaóurds  that  adrertíae  ic, 
and  which  mns  in  tUs  wiae, 

*•  It  masten  poifon«  oonqnon  imI% 
And  truely  proTes  the  9uff§r§r§  Oaim  I 

Yery  likely,  indeed.  For  Cain,  we  know,  hiUed  his  hroíker  AbéL 
The  only  mistake  in  this  elegant  doggerel  seems  to  be  in  the  fact 
ihat  Cain  did  not  kill  Abel  with  the  ^'  Germán  Ointment,"  but  is  gen- 
erally  supposed  to  haré  done  the  deed  by  resorting  to  some  mode  of 
«  blood-letting." 

New  York  EcLscrno  Sooirtieb. — The  fiiends  of  the  cause  will 
not  forget  the  times  of  meeting  of  these  two  Societies»  at  Syracuse 
on  the  4th,  and  at  Rochester  on  the  19th  of  January,  prooBÍmo.  Both 
will  doubtless  be  well  attended, 

Addr£88  of  the  Joubnal. — Tho  present  number  is  the  last  to  be 
issued  at  Rochester.  The  JESitorial  year  begins  with  January.  •  All 
letters  containing  renuttanoes  or  contributions,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining  to  the  Journal,  which  will  be  likely  to  reach  their  destination 
after  December  31st,  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  L.  Reuben,  S¡fracu$ef 
JV.  Y.  Letters  mailed  earlier,  go  to  Rochester,  as  heretofore.  Our 
ExcHANGE0  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  directing  to  Sjrracuse,  after 
the  firs{  of  January.  We  must  urge  our  friends  to  be  particular  in 
these  matters,  as  they  may  save  us  much  trouble  by  so  doing. 

SüBSCBíBB  Now. — The  course  of  the  Reformed  Medical  Joumals 
published  in  the  North  and  East,  has  uniformly  been  onward— from 


good. to  better.  There  has  been  no  pemanqnt  retrograding.  These 
JournaJ»  are  backed  by,the  proper  ¿nergjr,  and  thej  wQI  go  forward 
still.  We  m^an  thfit  oar  .Journal  lor  1853  shall  be  ,the  best  ever 
issued  bj  Mpdical  Reformers  in  our  conntrj, — if  labor,  apd  what- 
ever  pf  taste  and  judgment  wé  possesft,  will  majke  \i  30.  We  tbere- 
ibire  confideifly  (;all  upon  all  interesied  in  our  c^usé,  io  8%¿bscríie  noto 
forthé  next  volume.  .Tbe  first  liumber  wUl  be  put  eariy.  Our 
friénds  ^11  bear  !n  mind  that  whateyér  c!]ianges  have  been  made 
'^üa  far,  they  bave  íierer  been  called  Pn  to  i^acrifíce  money  they 
máy  haré  paid  on  thesó  Joutnals.  Kor  haré  fhey  lost  by  recéiving 
a  poorer  to  make  goód  (he  place  pf  a  better  Joürnaí.  The  honor  of 
the  IMbliaherB  ii  át  stake,  and  will  not  be  forfeited.  Sabscriptioos 
msy  be  aent  in  without  fear  or  hesitation.  s. 

A  Reliablb  Dsua  Stobe. — ^In  hothing  haré  physicians  generally 

been  so  much  imposed  upon,  and  so  unfortunate,  as  in  purchasing 

^iheír  mediciBes.    The  ádulteratioiii  «q^orioosness,  and  detorioration 

in  qualitj  pf  medioiqes  piten  ^urdias^  and  nsed  by  physicians  for 

gemánei  make  their  p];aot¡ce  fireqoently  wolrpe  than  useleas.    It  is 

quite  iinposBible  for  the  general  practitipnér,  at  the-  time  ct  purohai- 

ing,  to  tell  whether  rarious  powders  are  made  from  seasonably  gath- 

ered,  wd  weU  cnr^  rop^  ai^d  b^irks,  pr^thpse  wonp-eaten  anddecay- 

.ed;  or  wjxetber  they  are  adulterated  witb  Indian  meal  and  other 

.cbeap  an4  f<mign  substances,  andcoloredin  a¡fnpf|t  decepüre  man- 

j^QT.    Biit  féyr  phyaicians  knomr  tí^e  shopkii^g  |ucul  bqmiliatíng  eztent 

of  this  kind  of  imposition,  and  there  -is  no  one  whose  anocesff  and 

j  reputatipn  as  ^phygician  does  not  demand  of  him^  to  escape  it  if  pos* 

ai'ble. 

We,  nnBolicited,  h^re  qo  hesitatipn  in  T^hrr\ng  practitioners, 
throughout  Western  New  York  and  Cfini^da,  who  wpuld  procure  piri^ 
and  GBianiaB  medicines,  to  the  extensive  collection  at  the  Éclectic  and 
Pharmaceutical  Instituto,  kept  by  Hadley  ^  Kellogg,  Rochen ter.— 
Thb  gentlemániy  proprietors  and  their  drugs,  are  already  favorably 
kpown  thropgliP^t  our  city,  ánd  aipohg  ]Bc|ect^c  practitioners  abroad, 
'and areharlng,  most  deserredl^,  án  éiptepsiVe  patronage,  from  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  be  deceived,  ñor  to  wrpng  their  patients  by 
'makikig  their  practipe  but  little  better  than  '^  gueas-work/'  l.  a  ik 

CoMmnnoAnwB  uppa  Tbe  E:Sects  of  Free  Medical  Eéuoation, 
State  ^led.  Societies,  Congestión  of  the  Érain,  ,&c.,  are  crowdol 
from  this  number.  Other  articles  from  talented  writers  are  promised 
our  readerS|  among  which  ia  one  upon  Onanism,  &c.  l.  a  o. 
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